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PREFACE. 


THE  fact  that  Atlanta  is  comparatively  a  young  city  will  doubtless  lead 
many  to  the  conclusion  that  her  annals  are  short  and  simple,  and  in  such 
shape  as  to  give  a  historian  very  little  trouble. 

It  did  not  take  long  for  the  author  of  this  work  to  find  that  it  was  a  more 
difficult  matter  to  obtain  the  facts  and  figures  illustrating  the  growth  and  pro- 
gress of  Atlanta  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  he  had  attempted  to  write 
the  history  of  a  much  older  city.     The  presence  among  us  of  many  of  the  old 
pioneers  and  early  settlers,  strange  to  say.  has  heretofore  stood  in  the  way  of 
a  systematic  record  of  the  city's  onward  march.     Various  suggestions,  made 
from  time  to  time,  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  a  Historical  Society  met 
with  but  little  favor      Few  citizens  recognized  the  benefit  of  such  a  society, 
when  they  and  their  neighbors  recollected  nearly  every  important  event  that 
had  occurred  since  the  settlement  of  the  place.      In  the  older  cities  and  towns 
the  matter  is  viewed  in  a  different  light.      In  many  instances  no  pains  and  ex- 
pense have  been  spared  to  collect  and  preserve  in  permanent  form  the  facts  of 
history,  and  some  of  the  societies  organized  for  this  purpose,  even  in  some  of 
the  flourishing  Western  cities  not  much  older  than  Atlanta,  have  accumulated 
such  a  mass  of  valuable  printed  material  that  a  stranger  having  access  to  it 
would  find  the  work  of  writing  a  history  almost  purely  mechanical. 

The  absence  of  these  societies,  and  the  scarcity  of  printed  information  bear- 
ing directly  upon  the  subject  matter,  have  made  it  necessary  for  the  writer  to 
see  and  confer  with  nearly  all  of  the  older  citizens.  The  notes  of  their  state- 
ments then  had  to  be  compared,  and  frequently  the  same  person  had  to  be 
visited  several  times,  when  there  was  a  conflict  of  recollection  concerning  cer 
tain  incidents,  names  and  datts. 

Naturally,  the  first  step  in  the  preparation  of  such  a  work  was  to  ascertain 
what  had  already  been  written  and  published  upon  the  subject.  White's  **  His- 
torical Collections  of  Georgia,"  Colonel  I.  W.  Avery's  "  History  of  Georgia," 
**  The  Commonwealth  of  Georgia,"  and  various  pamphlets  and  reports  were 
<:ollected  and  duly  consulted.  All  of  the  books  named  have  been  of  substan- 
tial assistance,  and  Colonel  E.  Y.  Clarke's  **  History  of  Atlanta  "  was  found  to 
he  so  accurate  that  it  has  been  freely  quoted  in  this  book.      A  graphic  sketch 
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of  the  city,  written  many  years  ago  by  Colonel  G.  B.  Haygood,  an  eminent 
lawyer  of  the  ante  bellum  period,  for  a  city  directory,  has  also  been  utilized. 
The  space  devoted  to  the  war  period  of  Atlanta  history  is  not  more  than  that 
stirring  era  deserves.  It  would  have  been  out  of  the  question  to  make  this 
portion  of  the  work  sufficiently  full  and  complete,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
thoughtful  kindness  of  Mr.  Julius  L.  Brown,  who  is  the  owner  of  the  office 
files  of  the  Atlanta  Daily  Intelligencer^  reachmg  from  early  in  the  fifties  down 
to  1872.  Mr.  Brown  courteously  gave  the  writer  access  to  these  files,  and 
they  were  freely  and  exhaustively  drawn  upon  for  several  of  the  most  interest- 
ing chapters  in  this  chronicle.  Without  the  information  furnished  by  Mr. 
Brown's  newspaper  files  the  story  of  Atlanta  from  i860  to  1865  would  have 
been  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory.  Among  the  other  newspapers  that  were 
found  helpful  may  be  mentioned  the  New  Era,  Southern  Confederacy,  Sun, 
Herald,  Journal,  and  the  Constitution.  General  Sherman's  **  Memoirs,"  and 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Brown's  **  Mountain  Campaign"  should  not  be  omitted  in  this 
list  of  authorities.  The  latter  work  in  particular  deserves  to  rank  high  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  our  war  literature. 

Among  the  persons  who  took  an  active  interest  in  this  work,  and  were  fre- 
quently consulted,  the  writer  feels  especially  indebted  to  the  Hon.  Jonathan 
Norcross,  Colonel  Z.  A.  Rice,  Sidney  Root,  Dr.  T.  S.  Powell,  the  late  I.  O. 
McDaniel,  Judge  C.  H.  Strong,  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Crusselle,  Mr.  William  Mark- 
ham,  Mr.  D.  N.  Sloan,  the  Hon.  Frank  P.  Rice,  Colonel  George  W.  Adair, 
Er  Lawshe.  Colonel  L.  P.  Grant,  Captain  John  Milledge,  State  librarian,  Rev. 
George  L.  Chaney,  Mr.  A.  C.  Briscoe,  Miss  Field,  librarian  of  the  V.  M.  L.  A., 
and  William  H.  Parkins.  Judge  S.  B.  Hoyt  rendered  a  highly  appreciated  ser- 
vice in  writing  the  chapter  on  **The  Bench  and  Bar,"  and  Judge  Howard  Van 
Epps's  graceful  pen  must  be  credited  with  the  biographical  sketch  of  Hon. 
O.  A.  Lochrane.  To  close  this  paragraph  without  acknowledging  the  patient 
and  admirable  work  of  Messrs.  O.  F.  Vedder  and  J.  Wooldridge,  would  be 
unjust  as  well  as  ungracious.  These  gentlemen  during  the  past  few  months 
have  given  their  entire  time  to  the  **  History,"  and  many  of  the  historical,  sta- 
tistical and  biographical  chapters  were  written  by  them,  entirely  or  in  part- 

Among  Southern  histories  that  of  Atlanta  deserves  a  unique  place.  The 
rapid  growth  of  the  city  before  the  war;  its  rough  experience  between  con- 
tending armies ;  its  heroic  defense  in  a  siege  of  forty  days  ;  its  occupation  by 
Sherman  ;  its  complete  destruction  by  his  troops ;  its  rebuilding  ;  its  active 
part  in  reconstruction,  and  its  solution  of  the  material,  economic,  and  educa- 
tional problems,  incident  to  all  cities,  cannot  fail  to  interest  thoughtful  readers. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  glance,  through  these  pages  without  recoj^niizing 
the  foresight  of  the  great  Carolinian,  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  predicted  that  the  little  hamlet  in  the  woods  would  one  day  grow 
into  a  large  and  prosperous  commercial  center.     His  prophetic  vision  has  been 
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more  than  realized.  The  public  spirit  and  energy  of  our  people,  and  the  wise 
counsels  of  our  leading  citizens,  the  story  of  whose  lives  will  be  found  in  this 
volume,  have  pushed  Atlanta  onward  and  upward  until  her  commerce,  indus- 
tries, and  her  press  and  her  literature  have  become  positive  factors  in  the  pro- 
gress and  development  of  the  New  South. 

The  writer,  as  a  matter  of  course,  does  not  claim  that  this  history  contains 
an  absolutely  complete  record  of  Atlanta's  remarkable  career.  It  has  been  his 
purpose  from  first  to  last  to  present  his  readers  with  an  impartial  and  authentic 
narrative  dealing  with  such  matters  as  properly  come  within  the  province  of  a 
composition  of  this  kind,  and  which  are  sufficiently  important  to  be  preserved 
in  this  permanent  shape,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity.  How  well  he  has  suc- 
ceeded must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  whose  cordial  indorsement 
of  the  plan  of  the  work  and  generous  encouragement  and  aid  will  always  be 
gratefully  remembered. 

Wallack  p.  Reed. 

Atlanta,  F'ebruary.  1889. 
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HISTORY 


OF    THE 


CITY    OF   ATLANTA 


CHAPTER  I. 


INTRODUCTORY. 


ALTHOUGH  comparatively  young,  Atlanta  is  one  of  the  historic  cities  of 
our  country.  The  growth  of  many  Western  cities  has  been  more  rapid, 
but  south  of  the  Potomac  the  record  of  Atlanta  has  not  been  surpassed. 

In  measuring  our  progress,  the  fact  should  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
Georgia  is  the  youngest  of  the  thirteen  original  colonies.  A  century  after  the 
landing  of  Oglethorpe,  this  region  was  still  occupied  by  the  aborigines.  It  is 
true  that  long  before  that  period  white  men  had  visited  this  region.  De  Soto 
and  his  mailed  legions,  the  very  flower  of  the  chivalry  of  old  Spain,  loitered 
in  this  vicinity  on  their  march  to  the  West.  But  the  Spaniards  did  not  come 
to  colonize.  They  were  looking  for  an  El  Dorado,  and  they  did  not  tarry 
long  among  the  barren  red  hills  of  Georgia. 

The  growth  of  the  colony,  founded  by  Oglethorpe,  was  of  course  checked 
by  the  Revolution,  and  the  progress  of  the  settlers  in  this  direction  was  im- 
peded by  many  obstacles.  About  half  a  century  ago  the  whites  began  to 
establish  themselves  on  the  site  of  the  future  metropolis.  They  came  first  as 
missionaries  and  traders,  and  later,  when  they  saw  what  a  land  of  promise 
stretched  out  before  them,  they  built  their  log-cabins  and  made  their  arrange- 
ments to  stay.  Some  of  these  bold  pioneers  have  been  blessed  with  an  ex- 
ceptional length  of  days,  and  they  have  lived  to  see  their  little  frontier  settle- 
ment transformed  into  the  capital  of  a  great  commonwealth. 

That  the  story  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  such  a  community  cannot  be 
otherwise  than  interesting  and  instructive,  does  not  need  to  be  said.  The  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  part  of  Georgia  was  wrested  from  the  Cherokees  ; 
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the  struggles  and  trials  of  the  early  white  settlers  ;  the  vicissitudes  of  the  little 
settlement  in  the  woods,  and  its  successive  leaps  onward,  cannot  be  paralleled  by 
anything  in  Southern  history.  Coming  down  to  a  later  period,  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  flourishing  industries  of  the  Piedmont  Slope  had  their  beginning 
here.  Before  railroads  traversed  this  sparsely  settled  country  various  humble 
manufactures  were  carried  on,  and  a  busy  trade  was  kept  up  with  the  seaports. 
After  awhile  the  railroads  changed  all  this,  and  the  little  hamlet,  then  almost 
unknown,  came  to  the  front,  first  as  Terminus,  then  as  Marthasville,  and  then 
as  Atlanta.  A  period  of  flush  times  and  disorder  followed.  In  those  days 
there  was  little  respect  for  law  in  a  new  settlement.  The  sheriff  was  an  insig- 
nificant figure.  Each  man  in  the  community  regulated  his  own  affairs,  and 
frequently  attempted  to  regulate  those  of  his  neighbors.  Even  under  these 
unfavorable  circumstances  the  place  became  known  far  and  wide  as  a  town  of 
wonderful  promise.  People  flocked  here  from  every  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  village  grew  into  a  town,  and  the  town  soon  became  a  city. 

Then  came  the  quickening  agitation  of  a  gigantic  civil  war.  The  history 
of  this  epoch  has  never  been  written.  We  have  the  records  of  battles  and 
sieges,  and  even  the  story  of  Sherman's  famous  march  to  the  sea,  but  there  is 
nothing  in  print  that  deals  fully  and  accurately  with  Atlanta's  part  in  the  war 
between  the  States.  For  years  the  city  was  one  of  the  most  important  strong- 
holds of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  It  was  a  rallying  point  for  the  enthusiastic 
volunteers  and  raw  levies.  It  was  a  vast  depot,  where  the  most  valuable  mun- 
itions of  war  were  deposited.  It  was  a  center  of  manufacturing,  a  city  of  hos- 
pitals, a  collection  of  barracks,  a  shelter  for  thousands  of  refugees — in  short,  it 
was  the  backbone  of  the  Confederacy.  How  the  city  was  peopled,  how  the 
inhabitants  lived,  the  character  of  their  occupations  and  amusements  during 
the  war,  are  matters  not  treated  by  our  historians.  Even  the  siege  has  never 
been  described,  except  from  an  outside  military  standpoint.  The  besiegers, 
who  were  sending  a  fiery  rain  of  shot  and  shell  into  the  beleaguered  city,  have 
recorded  their  observations  and  reflections,  but  the  sufferings  and  the  heroic 
endurance  of  the  people  inside  of  the  stoutly  defended  breastworks  have  never 
been  made  public.  History  is  equally  silent  concerning  the  events  accom- 
panying the  Federal  occupation  of  the  place.  The  destruction  of  the  city, 
when  it  was  abandoned  by  General  Sherman,  the  return  of  the  Confederates 
and  the  exiled  citizens,  and  the  condition  of  affairs  during  the  stirring  days 
of  reconstruction,  are  topics  heretofore  almost  untouched. 

But,  apart  from  these  exciting  and  romantic  points  of  interest,  an  account 
of  the  rise  of  Atlanta  from  her  ashes,  and  her  social,  educational,  religious, 
political,  commercial  and  industrial  development  should  be  of  interest  to  every 
student  of  j^olitical  economy,  every  business  man,  and  patriotic  citizen.  It  is 
not  claiming  too  much  to  say  that  Atlanta  is  everywhere  rej:3^ardecl  as  the 
leading  representative  city  of  the  New  South.     This  is  the  opinion  entertained 
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by  the  outside  world,  and  it  is  well  founded.  No  place  in  the  South  is  more 
thoroughly  American.  Here  all  sections  meet,  fraternize  and  unite  in  one  har- 
monious whole.  Nowhere  in  the  land  is  there  to  be  found  a  greater  degree  of 
toleration  in  thought,  speech  and  conduct  All  shades  of  religious  and  politi- 
cal opinion  exist  here,  and  sectional  prejudices  are  entirely  unknown.  That 
such  a  condition  of  affairs  did  not  characterize  our  past  is  only  too  well  known. 
Perhaps  the  causes  underlying  this  remarkable  change  will  be  revealed  to  the 
thoughtful  reader  of  these  pages.  Ip  the  days  of  slavery  Atlanta  was  natur- 
ally identified  with  the  Old  South.  Even  then,  however,  her  advantages  as 
a  distributing  point,  and  her  proximity  to  the  coal  and  iron  fields,  tempted 
enterprising  capitalists  to  engage  in  various  manufacturing  ventures.  The 
conditions  were  unfavorable.  We  were  on  the  eve  of  war.  The  idea  that 
cotton  was  king  controlled  the  popular  mind.  Slave  labor  did  not  mix  well 
with  free  or  skilled  labor.  We  were  a  community  of  free  traders,  and  it  was 
the  general  belief  that  the  Southern  States  would  forever  remain  purely  agri- 
cultural commonwealths. 

The  rude  lessons  of  the  war  revolutionized  the  ideas  of  our  people.  The 
new  city,  built  upon  the  site  of  the  old  Atlanta,  was  largely  built  by  new  men 
with  new  ideas,  new  hopes,  and  new  ambitions.  Honest  differences  of  opinion 
were  respected,  diversified  industries  were  encouraged,  and  geographical  lines 
were  ignored.  Immigrants  from  all  quarters  were  welcomed,  and  gradually 
all  were  fused  together  in  one  solid  body,  knowing  no  North,  South,  East,  or 
West,  and  all  pulling  together  for  the  common  good.  Practically,  this  was  a 
co-operative  community  during  its  rehabilitation.  It  was  enough  to  announce 
that  the  public  interest  demanded  a  certain  thing.  Immediately  there  was  a 
spontaneous  movement  Work  and  money  were  forthcoming,  and  the  want 
was  supplied.  So  much  for  the  policy  of  pulling  together.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitte'"',  however,  that  long  before  anyone  dreamed  of  the  New  South,  there 
were  far-seeing  and  sagacious  men,  who  predicted  great  things  ft)r  Atlanta. 
As  early  as  1845  John  C.  Calhoun,  with  his  usual  remarkable  foresight,  made 
some  very  significant  remarks  in  the  Southwestern  Convention,  held  that  year 
at  Memphis.     Mr.  Calhoun  said  : 

•'  What,  then,  is  needed  to  complete  a  cheap,  speedy  and  safe  intercourse 
between  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  Southern  Atlantic  coast  is  a 
good  system  of  railroads.  For  this  purpose  the  nature  of  the  intervening 
country  affords  extraordinary  advantages  Such  is  its  formation  fiom  the 
course  of  the  Tennessee.  Cumberland  and  Alabama  rivers,  and  the  termina- 
tion of  the  various  chains  of  mountains,  that  all  the  railroads  which  have  been 
projected  or  commenced,  although  each  has  looked  only  to  its  local  interest, 
must  necessarily  unite  at  a  point  in  De  Kalb  county,  in  the  State  of  Georgia, 
called  Atlanta,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Decatur,  so  as  to  constitute  one  en- 
tire system  of  roads,  having  a  mutual  interest  each  in  the  other,  instead  of  iso- 
lated rival  roads." 
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When  Mr.  Calhoun  made  this  prediction  Atlanta  had  only  one  railroad 
and  a  population  of  one  hundred  souls.  Her  tremendous  strides  since  that 
time  bear  testimony  to  the  wonderful  prescience  of  the  great  South  Carolin- 
ian. Viewed  from  every  standpoint,  the  record  of  Atlanta's  onward  march 
has  a  peculiar  fascination.  It  blends  the  romance  of  pioneer  life  with  the 
**  pomp,  pride  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war,'*  and  the  brightest  achieve- 
ments of  a  peaceful  civihzation.  If  "  history  is  philosophy  teaching  by  ex- 
ample," this  volume  needs  no  apology  for  its  appearance.  The  story  of  the 
"  Gate  City  "  will  speak  for  itself. 


CHAPTER  II. 


NATURAL  ADVANTAGES, 


ATLANTA  is  a  mountain  city.  It  is  situated  among  the  spurs  of  the  Blue 
Ridge,  in  latitude  30^  north  and  near  the  center  of  the  State.  The  high 
ridge  on  which  the  city  is  built  is  the  watershed  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  drainage,  therefore,  is  natural,  and  runs  from 
the  city  into  the  tributaries  of  the  Ocmulgee  and  Chattahoochee  rivers,  flow- 
ing thence  into  the  Gulf  and  the  Atlantic. 

Fulton,  the  county  in  which  Atlanta  is  located,  contains  two  hundred 
square  miles,  all  v^oodland  and  metamorphic.  The  surface  is  rolling  and  well 
timbered,  and  capable  of  tillage.  The  Atlantic  and  Gulf  water-divide  enters 
the  county  from  the  east,  turns  southward  at  Atlanta  to  East  Point,  and  goes 
into  Clayton  county.  The  altitude  of  Atlanta  is  1,050  feet  above  sea  level, 
and  two  hundred  and  eighty- eight  feet  above  the  Chattahoochee  River,  seven 
miles  distant  in  the  northwest.  The  country  north  of  the  city  is  a  gray,  sandy, 
gravelly  soil,  with  large  fragments  of  quartz  rock  lying  upon  the  surface  and 
thickly  deposited  in  many  places,  derived  from  gold-bearing  quartz  seams  in 
the  mica  schists  and  gneisses  which  form  these  lands.  On  the  southwest  there 
is  a  large  granite  area.  The  rocks  are  coarsely  crystalline,  and  are  accom- 
panied by  hornblendic  material.  Gray,  sandy  lands,  with  belts  of  red  lands 
are  found  in  this  region.  In  the  southeastern  part  of  the  county  there  are 
various  kinds  of  soil,  but  red  clay  predominates.  A  prominent  ridge  of  soap- 
stone  or  saponite,  with  asbestos  and  serpentine,  begins  three  miles  south  of 
the  city  and  runs  into  De  Kalb  county. 

The  city  itself  covers  a  number  of  red  clay  hills,  and  the  rolling  surface  of 
the  surrounding  country  renders  such  a  thing  as  stagnant  water  out  of  the 
question.      The  climatic  advantages  of  the  place  are  famous  throughout  the 
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country.  Years  ago  Captain  C.  C.  Boutelle,  of  the  United  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey, declared,  after  making  extended  observations,  that  the  climate  of  Atlanta 
was  not  simply  healthy,  but  that  it  ranked  among  the  most  salubrious  climates 
on  the  globe.  Malaria  is  almost  unknown.  Epidemics  have  never  prevailed 
here,  and  when  cholera  and  yellow  fever  cases  have  been  brought  to  the  city 
the  infection  has  never  spread.  During  the  past  six  years  the  death  rate  has 
been  nineteen  per  one  thousand.  The  average  rate  among  the  whites  has 
been  thirteen  per  one  thousand.  The  water  is  freestone,  and  both  in  and  out 
of  the  city  may  be  found  a  number  of  mineral  springs  whose  waters  possess 
considerable  virtue.  The  water  of  the  artesian  well  is  also  wholesome  and  is 
generally  used.  The  following  extracts  from  the  records  of  the  United  States 
Signal  Service  Station  will  show  the  mean  temperature,  highest  and  lowest 
temperature,  and  the  rainfall  per  season,  during  the  past  few  years: 


Season. 


Winter.  . 
Spring    . 
Summer 
Autumn 


Temperature. 


M.ix.    I    Min. 


457 
60.4 

633 


74.5 
90.8 

97.5 
90.5 


I.O 

25.0 

55.5 

20.0 


24.03 

14.37 

963 

9-39 


Under  the  head  of  natural  advantages  the  commanding  situation  of  the  city 
must  be  considered.  Atlanta's  railway  system  gives  her  direct  connection 
with  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Port  Royal,  Savannah, 
Brunswick  and  Fernandina  ;  with  the  gulf  ports  of  Pensacola,  Mobile,  New 
Orleans  and  Galveston  ;  with  Vicksburg,  Natchez,  Memphis  and  St.  Louis  in 
the  Mississippi  valley;  with  Louisville  and  Cincinnati  in  the  west  and  north- 
west, and  all  the  towns  and  cities  on  the  railway  lines  in  the  cotton  belt.  At- 
lanta's position  naturally  makes  the  city  a  large  cotton  mart.  But  her  railway 
facilities  place  her  practically  in  the  mineral  belt  of  Northern  Georgia.  Gold 
fields  are  found  west  and  north  of  the  city,  and  in  these  fields,  or  in  close  prox- 
imity to  them,  exist  silver,  le.id.  copper  and  pyrites.  Within  a  range  of  forty 
miles  granite,  marble  of  all  colors,  coal,  iron,  manganese,  yellow  ochre,  lime- 
stone, slate  and  kaolin  may  be  had  in  apparently  inexhaustible  abundance. 
The  hard  timber  of  Northern  Georgia  is  also  within  easy  reach,  and  thus,  it 
will  be  seen,  not  a  single  requirement  essential  to  a  large  manufacturing  centre 
is  wanting.  Among  the  most  important  manufacturing  requisites  water  pow- 
ers deserve  a  prominent  place.  These  exist  within  from  four  to  seven  miles 
of  Atlanta  in  every  direction.  Among  the  best  known  are  the  Chattahoochee 
River,  Peachtree  Creek,  Nancy's  Creek,  Marsh  Creek,  Long  Island  Creek,  and 
South  River.  The  numerous  mills  and  factories  along  these  streams  are  only 
the  forerunners  of  hundreds  of  others.  With  these  magnificent  water  powers 
at  our  very  door,  connected  with  us  by  railways  and  wagon  roads,  there  is 
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every  reason  to  believe  that  they  will,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  be  utilized 
by  hundreds  of  manufacturing  enterprises. 

A  few  other  facts  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  have  the  inclination  to 
study  their  import.  Atlanta  is  nearly  on  the  same  parallel  with  Damascus 
and  Nankin.  Our  meridian  passes  near  Panama,  Tallahassee,  Frankfort,  Cm- 
cinnati,  near  the  centre  of  population  of  the  United  States,  and  Lansing  and 
the  Straits  of  Mackinaw. 

All  of  the  natural  advantages  thus  briefly  summarized  speak  for  themselves. 
Our  climate,  the  most  important  condition  in  the  environment  of  a  people,  is 
all  that  could  be  desired.  It  is  an  excellent  climate  for  health,  comfort  and 
production.  The  extreme  heat  of  the  Northern  States  is  unknown  here.  We 
have  no  sunstrokes.  A  man  in  this  region  can  work  in  the  open  air  every 
day  in  the  year.  The  soil  will  yield  him  a  bountiful  return  for  his  labors  if  he 
is  a  farmer,  and  if  he  is  a  manufacturer  the  water  courses  that  move  his  mills 
and  factories  will  never  be  paralyzed  by  the  grip  of  the  ice  king.  All  the 
roads  running  through  this  favored  territory  lead  to  Atlanta.  The  natural 
drift  of  commerce  brings  here  every  year  many  millions  of  dollars  in  the  shape 
of  agricultural,  mineral,  timber  and  manufactured  products. 

It  is.  impossible  to  look  upon  this  prosperous  city  as  it  stands  without  ad- 
miring the  wonderful  foresight  of  the  great  Carolinian,  who,  more  than  forty 
years  ago,  predicted  that  all  this  would  come  to  pass.  There  were  others,  too, 
in  those  days  who  had  an  abiding  faith  in  the  future  greatness  of  the  Gate  City, 
and  some  of  them  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  realization  of  their 
brightest  dreams.  The  same  conditions  favorable  to  progress  and  prosperity 
exist  here  to-day.  They  cannot  be  changed  by  any  temporary  reverse  of  for- 
tune or  by  the  building  up  of  cities  and  towns  either  remote  or  contiguous. 
Each  decade  sees  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  added  to  our  population. 
Every  few  years  another  railroad  springs  into  being.  All  the  time  new  stores, 
dwellings  and  factories  are  being  constructed  in  obedience  to  the  law  which 
causes  the  supply  to  follow  the  demand. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  our  natural  advantages  are  gradually  being  supple- 
mented with  almost  equally  powerful  artificial  advantages — such  advantages 
as  suit  a  populous  community  and  tend  to  rapidly  increase  its  growth  by  at- 
tracting wealth  and  population.  So  irrevocably  fixed  was  the  destiny  of  this 
city  that  the  red  savages,  who  held  its  site  two  generations  ago,  were  forced 
to  give  it  up  to  the  white  man.  So  urgent  were  the  demands  of  commerce 
that  the  lawless  turbulence  of  the  frontier  failed  to  retard  its  progress.  The 
fiery  blast  of  war  only  caused  it  to  flourish  and  prosper,  and  even  the  extreme 
measure  of  laying  in  ashes  scarcely  checked  its  onward  march.  The  world 
has  looked  on  and  wondered,  and  by  degrees,  in  every  part  of  this  broad  land* 
and  across  the  water,  men  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  a  favored 
city,  occupying  a  high  vantage  ground  from  which  nothing  can  dislodge  it 
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The  correctness  of  this  opinion  will  perhaps  be  established  by  many  of  the 
matters  set  forth  in  the  following  pages. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  removal  of  THE  CHEROKEES. 


WHEN  the  first  white  settlers  made  their  appearance  in  the  region  around 
Atlanta,  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirties,  they  found  the  Cherokee 
Indians  practically  in  possession  of  the  land.  This  tribe  at  that  time  had  lost 
much  of  its  territory  by  repeated  cessions  to  the  Stale,  and  was,  in  point  of 
fact,  legally  entitled  to  no  land  in  this  immediate  vicinity,  but  in  those  days  it 
was  difficult  to  accurately  define  boundary  lines,  and  the  Indians  regarded 
them  as  lightly  as  many  of  the  whites  did.  It  was  not  long  before  troubles  of 
a  serious  nature  arose  between  the  two  races.  The  story  of  the  adjustment  of 
the  difficulty  is  naturally  a  part  of  this  history. 

The  Cherokees,  at  the  time  alluded  to,  had  organized  something  like  a 
State.  With  their  own  constitution  and  laws,  protected  by  treaty  stipulations 
with  the  United  States,  they  felt  that  they  could  safely  defy  the  authority  of 
Georgia.  The  State  of  Georgia  had  embraced  the  Cherokee  territory  within 
the  scope  of  her  criminal  jurisdiction  ;  and  on  the  other  hand  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment had  assumed  the  right  of  enforcing  the  laws  passed  by  the  Cherokees, 
excluding  settlers  and  traders  who  were  without  permits  from  the  Indian  au- 
thorities. Under  the  circumstances,  there  was  all  the  time  a  triangular  conflict 
between  the  different  governments  In  1827  the  Georgia  delegation  secured 
the  passage  of  an  act  of  Congress,  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees 
to  a  territory  west  of  the  Mississippi.  Only  about  seven  hundred  Cherokees, 
however,  moved  to  their  new  home,  and  the  remainder  quietly  defied  the  law. 
They  had  many  reasons  for  not  changing  their  location.  The  country  be- 
longed to  them.  They  had  settled  in  villages  with  school- houses  and  churches, 
and  through  the  efforts  of  the  missionaries  and  their  intercourse  with  the 
whites,  they  were  beginning  to  enjoy  and  appreciate  the  blessings  and  benefits 
of  civilization.  Finally  a  criminal  case  caused  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  instance  of  John  Ross,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Indians,  to  issue 
a  writ  of  injunction  to  restrain  the  State  of  Georgia  from  executing  her  laws 
within  the  Cherokee  territory.  This  v/as  in  1831,  and  when  the  Legislature 
met  that  year,  that  body  authorized  the  survey  of  the  Cherokee  lands,  and 
Governor  Lumpkin  ordered  it  to  be  made,  with  the  understanding  that  no 
steps  should  be  taken  towards  occupation  until  after  waiting  a  reasonable  time, 
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in  the  hope  that  better  counsels  would  prevail  among  the  Indians.  About 
this  time  the  public  mind  was  still  further  inflamed  by  a  rather  peculiar  case. 
Despite  the  law  requiring  all  white  men  residing  within  the  Cherokee  nation, 
after  a  certain  time,  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  State,  or  be  impris- 
oned in  the  penitentiary  at  hard  labor  for  not  less  that  four  years,  three  mis- 
sionaries— the  Messrs.  Worcester,  Proctor  and  Thompson — with  several  others, 
refused  to  obey  the  law.  After  various  legal  difficulties,  Worcester  and  a 
brother  missionary  named  Butler  were  sent  to  the  penitentiary,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  had  issued  a  mandate  requiring 
their  discharge  from  costody.  The  prisoners  suffered  the  penalty  of  their  ob- 
stinacy until  1833,  when  they  petitioned  for  a  pardon,  which  was  granted.  In 
the  meantime  the  State  had  organized  ten  counties  in  the  disputed  territory, 
and  had  disposed  of  the  land  through  the  medium  of  a  lottery.  Still  the 
Chefokees  declined  to  move,  but  in  1835  they  sent  two  delegations  to  Wash- 
ington, one  headed  by  John  Ross,  to  oppose  removal,  and  the  other  led  by 
John  Ridge,  in  favor  of  accepting  the  situation.  Ross  and  his  party  wanted 
$20,000,000,  and  the  payment  of  certain  claims.  This  proposition  was  re- 
fused, and  for  some  time  Ross  and  Ridge  were  at  daggers*  points,  each  trying 
to  secure  a  favorable  hearing.  The  negotiations  dragged  along  until  1836, 
when  the  Cherokees  yielded  to  the  persuasions  of  the  Ridge  party,  and  ratified 
a  new  treaty.  The  treaty  in  substance  provided  that  the  Cherokees  should 
relinquish  all  lands  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  consideration  of  the  sum 
of  $5,000,000.  In  addition  to  a  certain  territory,  embracing  7,000,000  acres 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  United  States  guaranteed  a  perpetual  outlet  west, 
etc.  If  the  territory  thus  granted  proved  insufficient,  the  government  bound 
itself  in  consideration  of  $500,000  to  convey  an  additional  tract  of  land  ;  all 
said  lands  to  remain  forever  outside  the  limits  of  any  State  or  Territory.  Pro- 
vision was  also  made  for  the  protection  of  the  tribe,  its  representation  in  Con- 
gress, its  safe  transportation  and  subsistence  for  one  year,  and  the  payment  of 
numerous  claims  and  pensions,  the  Cherokees  to  remove  within  two  years  after 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  it  was  feared  in  Georgia  that  the  Ross, 
or  anti-treaty  party,  would  resort  to  hostilities,  and  several  volunteer  com- 
panies were  raised  and  stationed  at  points  where  danger  was  apprehended. 
On  May  24,  1838,  Georgia  was  entitled,  under  the  treaty,  to  take  possession 
of  the  country.  As  the  Indians  made  no  sign  of  preparing  to  leave,  the  State, 
at  the  request  of  General  Scott,  furnished  two  regiments  under  General  Charles 
Floyd.  In  White's  Historical  Collections  of  Georgia  the  story  of  the  removal 
is  thus  tersely  told  : 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  May  the  regiments  took  up  their  line  of 
march  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  Indians.  Five  companies,  viz.  :  Cap- 
tains Stell's,  Daniel's.  Bowman's,  Hamilton's,  Ellis's,  were  destined  to  Sixes  Town 
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Cherokee  county ;  two  companies,  under  Captains  Story  and  Campbell,  to 
Rome ;  Captain  Vincent's  to  Cedartown,  and  two  companies,  under  Captains 
Horton  and  Brewster,  to  Fort  Gilmer.  The  collecting  of  the  Indians  contin- 
ued until  the  3d  of  June,  when  they  started  for  Ross's  Landing.  In  small  de- 
tachments the  army  made  prisoners  of  one  family  after  another.  No  one  has 
ever  complained  of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  was  done.  Through  the 
good  disposition  of  the  army,  and  the  provident  arrangements  of  its  com- 
mander, less  injury  was  done  by  accident  or  mistake  than  could  reasonably 
have  been  expected.  By  the  end  of  June  nearly  the  whole  nation  was  gath- 
ered into  camps,  and  some  thousands  commenced  their  march  for  the  West, 
the  heat  of  the  season  preventing  any  further  emigration  until  September, 
when  14.000  were  on  their  march.  The  journey  of  six  or  seven  hundred  miles 
was  performed  in  four  or  five  months.  The  best  arrangements  were  made  for 
their  comfort,  but  from  the  time  when  their  removal  commenced  to  the  time 
when  the  last  company  completed  its  journey,  more  than  4.000  persons  sunk 
under  their  sufferings  and  died.  On  the  22d  of  June,  1839,  Major  Ridge,  his 
son,  John  Ridge  and  Elias  Boudinot,  were  assassinated.  The  first  was  way- 
laid on  the  road  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  home  and  was  shot.  His  son  was 
taken  from  his  bed  early  in  the  morning  and  nearly  cut  in  pieces  with  knives. 
Mr.  Boudinot  was  decoyed  away  from  a  house  which  he  was  erecting  a  short 
distance  from  his  residence,  and  then  set  upon  with  knives  and  hatchets. 
These  three  Cherokees  took  an  active  part  in  negotiating  the  treaty  with  the 
government" 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  the  lact  that  the  Cherokees  in  a  short 
time  found  themselves  enjoying  an  abundant  measure  of  prosperity  on  the  new 
reservation  allotted  to  them  by  the  government.  Instead  of  relapsing  into 
savagery  they  carried  with  them  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  continued  to  wel- 
come the  missionaries  as  before.  They  organized  villages,  built  churches  and 
schools,  established  a  good  government,  and  tilled  the  soil  industriously.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  the  States  they  had  amassed  great  wealth. 
Many  of  them  sent  their  sons  and  daughters  to  Northern  colleges.  Some  of 
them  lived  in  fine  style,  with  negro  slaves,  fine  horses  and  elegant  carriages. 
It  was  unfortunate  for  them  that  they  were  drawn  into  our  civil  war.  They 
fought  on  opposite  sides,  and  the  result  was  numerous  feuds  which  at  this  late 
day  have  not  been  altogether  healed. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  plainly  evident  that  these  Indians  belong 
to  the  highest  grade  of  their  race.  The  readiness  with  which  they  have 
adapted  themselves  to  the  civilization  of  the  white  man  shows  that  they  in- 
herited a  bias  in  that  direction.  Indeed,  the  Spanish  chroniclers  who  accom 
panied  De  Soto  have  borne  their  testimony  to  this  effect.  The  adventurous 
Castih'an's  line  of  march  was  to  the  eastward  and  northward  of  the  tract  on 
which  Atlanta  now  stands,  and  history  states  that  he  was  amazed  at  the  prog- 
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ress  made  by  the  Cherokees  in  the  mechanical  arts.  He  found  towns  contain- 
ing five  hundred  or  more  houses,  temples  of  substantial  and  symmetrical  archi- 
tecture, cultivated  fields,  well-stored  bams  and  other  evidences  of  prosperity. 
The  ruthless  Spaniard  saw  that  he  was  dealing  with  a  brave  and  generous  peo- 
ple, but  he,  nevertheless,  accepted  their  gifts,  and  then  robbed  them  of  what 
they  had  left,  carrying  with  him  beautiful  maidens  and  valiant  warriors,  osten- 
sibly as  hostages,  but  really  as  slaves. 

The  removal  of  the  Cherokees  is  an  unpleasant  incident  in  our  history,  but 
all  of  our  dealings  with  the  Indians  since  the  whites  first  landed  upon  these  shores 
have  been  of  a  similar  nature.  Barbarous  and  inferior  races  must  give  way  to 
civilized  and  superior  races.  If  this  unfortunate  tribe  had  been  suffered  to  re- 
main in  this  part  of  the  State  the  whites  would  have  surrounded  them,  pene- 
trated their  country,  disregarded  their  rights,  and  in  more  ways  than  one  their 
position  would  have  been  made  uncomfortable  and  unbearable.  From  an  en- 
lightened standpoint  it  was  an  act  of  mercy  to  transport  them  to  a  country 
where  they  would  not  be  interfered  with,  and  where  they  would  be  able  to 
work  out  their  own  destiny  with  the  friendly  assistance  of  the  general  govern- 
ment Their  departure  naturally  caused  thousands  of  white  settlers  to  rush  in 
to  occupy  their  vacated  lands,  and  in  the  half  century  that  has  elapsed  the 
country  they  left  has  undergone  a  marvelous  transformation.  With  their 
march  westward,  almost  simultaneously,  Atlanta  sprang  into  existence  and  be- 
gan her  march  onward. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

EARLY  WHITE  SETTLERS. 

THE  demands  of  commerce  and  the  transportation  necessities  of  this  part 
of  the  country  determined  the  destiny  of  the  little  settlement  which  in 
after  years  became  the  capital  of  a  great  commonwealth.  In  1836,  two  years 
before  the  removal  of  the  Indians,  this  locality  was  a  part  of  De  Kalb  county. 
Six  miles  below  was  situated  the  thriving  village  of  Decatur,  the  county  seat. 
Among  the  pioneers  then  in  this  region  was  Mr.  Hardy  Ivy,  a  man  of  cour- 
age, energy  and  foresight  Instead  of  settling  in  Decatur,  he  boldly  decided 
that  the  rolling  hills  six  miles  above  that  town,  would  suit  him  better,  and  he 
at  once  proceeded  to  erect  a  log  cabin  into  which  he  moved  with  his  family. 
This  was  the  first  house  of  any  kind  that  was  built  here. 

For  two  or  three  years  before  Mr.  Ivy's  adventurous  selection  of  a  home 
the  spirit  of  railroad  enterprise  had  been  abroad  in  the  State.      Charters  had 
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been  granted  to  the  Central.  Georgia  and  Monroe  railroads,  and  to  the  State 
road,  or  the  Western  and  Atlantic,  as  it  is  called,  and  work  on  all  except  the 
last  named  road  was  progressing.  On  the  4th  of  July,  1836,  delegates  from 
seven  States  met  at  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  consult  about  the  best  route  from 
Cincinnati  to  some  port  on  the  South  Atlantic  coast.  This  convention  recom- 
mended the  building  of  a  road  from  Cincinnati  to  Knoxville  to  connect  with 
the  two  roads  then  in  course  of  construction,  one'  from  Macon  and  Forsyth, 
and  the  other  from  Augusta.  In  November  of  the  same  year  a  State  conven- 
tion assembled  at  Macon  to  consider  a  uniform  system  for  the  routes  of  the 
projected  roads,  and  to  advise  the  building,  by  the  State,  of  a  main  trunk  line 
between  the  Chattahoochee  and  Tennessee  rivers.  The  deliberations  of  the 
convention  had  the  effect  of  causing  the  Legislature,  at  its  session  in  December, 
to  extend  the  charters  of  the  several  roads,  besides  passing  an  act  to  build  the 
State  road  as  a  main  trunk  between  the  Chattahoochee  and  the  Tennessee. 
The  language  of  the  act  authorized  the  **  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the 
Tennessee  line,  near  the  Tennessee  River,  to  the  southwestern  bank  of  the 
Chattahoochee  River,  at  a  point  most  eligible  for  the  running  of  branch  roads, 
thence  to  Athens.  Madison,  Milledgeville,  Forsyth  and  Columbus."  The  fol- 
lowing year  Stephen  H.  Long,  as  the  engineer-in- chief  of  the  proposed  road, 
established  its  eastern  terminus  seven  miles  east  of  the  Chattahoochee,  near 
the  spot  where  the  Union  passenger  depot  now  stands.  Mr.  Long's  construc- 
tion of  the  language  of  the  act  quoted  above  led  him  to  believe  that  this  point 
was  the  most  eligible  for  the  meeting  of  the  several  roads  under  construction, 
and  for  the  building  of  branch  roads.  In  this  decision  he  was,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  controlled  by  the  fact  that  the  three  mountain  ridges  intersecting 
here  offered  natural  advantages  for  the  construction  of  iron  highways  incom- 
parably superior  to  any  that  could  have  been  secured  if  the  terminus  had  been 
located  on  the  southwestern  bank  of  the  river. 

While  these  big  enterprises  were  being  conducted  principally  on  paper,  in 
the  Legislature,  and  in  conventions,  Mr.  Hardy  Ivy  was  the  solitary  occupant 
of  the  site  of  the  future  city.  Scattered  throughout  the  neighborhood  were  a 
few  settlers,  but  they  were  as  a  rule  poor  people,  living  in  log  cabins  with  dirt 
floors,  and  enjoying  few  of  the  comforts  and*  none  of  the  luxuries  of  life.  In 
1839,  however,  Mr.  John  Thrasher  appeared  upon  the  scene  and  erected  a 
second  house.  In  the  course  of  the  three  following  years  several  families 
moved  to  the  place,  and  became  the  customers  of  Mr.  Thrasher,  who  had 
opened  a  store  with  a  partner,  the  style  of  the  firm  being  Johnson  &  Thrasher. 
This  was  the  first  store  at  **  Terminus,"  as  the  little  settlement  was  called  by 
common  consent.  At  the  end  of  1842  there  were  only  about  half  a  dozen 
dwellings,  occupied  by  as  many  families.  The  State  road  had  progressed  as 
far  as  Marietta,  and  its  chief  engineer  had  built  at  this  end  of  the  line  not  far 
from  the  present  Union  depot,  the  first  two- story  framed  house,  for  the  use  of 
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the  officers  of  the  road.  This  building  was  removed  years  ago,  but  it  is  still 
standing  on  Peter's  street,  facing  the  side  of  Trinity  Church.  The  railroad 
work  brought  gangs  of  laborers,  but  no  settlers.  Up  to  this  time  the  outlook 
was  not  promising.  Mr.  Thrasher,  although  he  had  no  competition  in  busi- 
ness, lost  faith  in  the  place  and  moved  to  Griffin,  and  others  made  their  way 
to  Decatur  and  Marietta.  In  1842  the  first  child  was  born  in  "Terminus." 
The  father  was  Mr.  W.  Carlisle,  and  the  child,  a  daughter,  still  resides  here  as 
as  the  wife  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Withers. 

If  there  was  little  progress  in  population,  the  community  was  nevertheless 
advancing  in  other  respects.  The  State  road  needed  an  engine  to  run  be- 
tween Atlanta  and  Marietta,  and  the  first  one  ever  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of 
'*  Terminus,"  was  shipped  from  Madison.  There  was  then  no  railroad  from 
that  town,  and  the  engine,  with  great  labor,  was  placed  on  the  stoutest  wagon 
that  could  be  constructed.  It  was  then  drawn  all  the  way,  some  sixty  miles, 
by  sixteen  mules.  For  the  first  time  in  our  history  a  crowd  gathered  here, 
but  it  was  composed  of  several  hundred  residents  of  Decatur  and  the  surround- 
ing country  who  came  here  to  do  honor  to  the  occasion.  •  As  soon  as  a  box 
car  could  be  procured  from  Milledgeville,  the  engine  and  car  made  a  trip  to 
Marietta  on  December  24,  1842.  Mr.  W.  F.  Adair,  the  engineer,  is  now,  or 
was  a  short  time  since,  residing  at  New  Holland  Springs. 

Two  years  later  the  situation  had  changed  but  little.  Mr.  Jonathan  Nor- 
cross  arrived  in  1844.  He  found  here  at  the  time  Major  Stephen  Terry, 
James  Collins,  William  Kile,  sr.,  William  Crawford.  Joseph  Thomason.  A.  B. 
Forsyth,  Hardy  Ivy,  Harrison  Briant  and  Messrs.  Dunn  and  Gill.  In  a  short 
time  Dr.  George  G.  Smith  and  James  Loyd  moved  to  the  settlement.  The 
dozen  or  so  houses  were  mere  cabins,  with  the  exception  of  the  dwellings  oc- 
cupied by  Messrs.  Terry  and  Collins,  which  were  well  built  and  comfortable. 
There  were  no  streets,  and  the  roads  known  as  Peachtree,  Decatur,  Marietta, 
McDonough  and  Whitehall  were  the  only  highways.  Where  the  Kimball 
House  now  stands  there  was  nothing  but  the  virgin  forest.  The  only  store 
was  kept  by  Loyd  &  Collins  ;  but  Kile  soon  opened  a  grocery,  Dunn  started  a 
bonnet  store  and  Mr.  Norcross  followed  with  a  general  store.  About  this 
time  John  Thrasher  returned.  He  had  heard  that  the  place  was  looking  up, 
and  he  resolved  to  give  it  another  trial.  Mr.  Norcross  started  a  saw- mill,  and 
had  all  that  he  could  do  sawing  cross  ties  and  string  timbers  for  the  State 
road.  It  was  not  many  months  before  he  built  a  house  for  himself  on  the  site 
of  the  present  Air  Line  depot. 

Even  at  that  early  day  trade  was  brisk.  The  inhabitants  could  not  sup- 
port the  stores,  but  wagons  came  from  every  direction  bringing  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  soil,  which  were  bartered  for  the  common  necessaries  of  life.  As 
early  as  1842  a  real  estate  auction  was  held,  and  the  auctioneer,  Mr.  Fred. 
Arms,  sold  three  subdivisions  of  the  famous  Mitchell  lot  to  Mr.  David  Dough- 
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erty,  Mr.  Wash.  Collier  and  himself.  The  lot  purchased  by  Mr.  Collier,  at  the 
northeast  junction  of  Fine  and  Decatur  streets  with  Peachtree,  is  still  owned 
by  that  gentleman. 

At  the  period  described  in  this  chapter  the  handful  of  settlers  at  '*  Termi- 
nus "  managed  to  dwell  together  in  peace  and  harmony.  In  the  nature  of 
things  there  could  be  little  competition.  little  rivalry  among  them,  and  it  was 
to  their  interest  to  stand  by  each  other.  Their  wants  were  few  and  simple, 
and  what  one  man  lacked  was  willingly  supplied  by  his  neighbor.  Yet  these 
people,  homogeneous  as  they  were,  did  not  all  come  from  the  same  locality. 
They  were  from  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  from  other  States,  but  in  all 
essential  characteristics  they  were  Georgians.  While  treating  this  branch  of 
our  subject  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  quote  from  that  admirable  work, 
"  The  Commonwealth  of  Georgia."  Speaking  of  the  origin  and  characteristics 
of  our  white  population,  the  author  says  : 

'*  Several  centuries  ago  the  revolutions  of  European  governments,  the  re- 
ligious reformations  and  persecutions,  and  wholesale  proscriptions  and  expa- 
triations of  large  communities  of  people,  resulted  in  the  crystallization  of  kin- 
dred elements  of  blood,  religious  beliefs  and  political  creeds,  through  the  me- 
dium of  common  sympathy  and  a  common  cause  into  certain  definite  types  of 
civilization.  Among  these  consolidations  of  certain  offshoots  of  the  same 
original,  none  has  resulted  in  a  more  homogeneous  compound  than  that  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  Without  going  into  the  history  of  this  race,  it  being  unneces- 
sary to  our  purpose,  it  is  sufficient  to  point  with  the  just  pride  of  an  individual 
member,  to  the  achievements  in  art,  science,  philosophy,  literature,  morals,  ter- 
ritorial development,  and  last,  though  not  least,  in  fulfilling  the  scriptural  injunc- 
tion, •  to  increase,  multiply  and  replenish  the  earth,'  that  have  characterized 
the  history  of  the  English  race  since  the  days  of  the  Norman  Conquest. 

'*  To  this  great  race  Georgia  owes  her  origin  as  a  commonwealth  and  as  a 
people.  With  a  moderate  admixture  of  Scotch  and  Irish  immigrants,  the  col- 
ony of  Georgia  began  its  career  in  the  year  1732.  Fresh  installments  of  colo- 
nists in  limited  numbers,  followed  the  first  brave  settlers  under  General  Ogle- 
thorpe, the  social  character  and  standing  increasing,  perhaps,  with  successive 
arrivals.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  natural  advantages  of  the  infant  colony  be- 
came manifest,  immigrants  from  the  older  colonies,  eastward — Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas — began  to  arrive  within  the  borders  of  Georgia,  whose  territory  then 
stretched  westward  to  the  Mississippi  River.  Immediately  following  the 
American  Revolution,  which  resulted  in  the  separation  of  the  original  colonies 
from  Old  England,  the  movement  of  population  became  more  and  more  de- 
cided, until  it  finally  became  a  tidal  wave  of  restless  immigrants  seeking  homes 
in  the  then  West.  In  obedience  to  natural  laws,  this  movement  followed, 
more  or  less  closely,  the  parallels  of  latitude.  Georgia  was  then  the  extreme 
southwestern  State  of  the  Federal    Union.      There  being  no  mountain  chains 
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•or  other  impediments  to  the  easy  progress  of  the  pioneer  between  Georgia  and 
the  States  east  and  northeast,  a  larger  percentage  of  inter  State  immigration 
than  would  have  otherwise  occurred,  was  diverted  from  the  lines  of  latitude, 
and  the  State  became  the  new  home  of  thousands  of  the  hardy  sons  of  Mary- 
land, Virginia  and  the  Carolinas.  The  original  colonial  population  of  these 
States  differed  little  from  that  of  Georgia,  being,  perhaps,  of  a  little  higher  so- 
cial origin.  The  infusion  was  a  decided  benefit.  The  aristocratic  blood  of 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the  impulsive,  independent,  liberty-loving  stream 
from  the  Carolinas,  mingled  harmoniously  with  the  more  recent  stream  from 
the  old  country,  and  readily  combined  to  form  the  life-blood  of  the  typical 
Georgian.  We  say  typical ;  yet  the  population  of  the  mountain  section  of  the 
State  appears  radically  different  from  that  of  the  coast  region.  This  difference, 
however,  is  due  more  to  the  results  of  culture  and  leisure  that  comparative 
wealth  renders  possible',  than  to  arty  inherent  or  original  differences.  The  pop- 
ulation of  Northeast  Georgia  is  largely  made  up  of  immigrants  and  their  de- 
scendants from  the  mountain  regions  of  the  States  lying  eastward.  These,  in 
their  turn,  had  an  unusual  sprinkling  of  Scotch  blood,  due  to  another  natural 
law  that  impels  emigrants  from  an  older  country  to  seek  the  counterpart  of 
their  own  familiar  mountains,  dales  or  plains,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  El 
Dorado  of  their  future.  The  rough,  hardy  Scotch,  inured  to  hardship,  accus- 
tomed to  their  cold  mountain  springs  and  clear  streams  of  water,  upon  land- 
ing on  the  coast  regions  of  the  Old  Dominion  and  the  Old  North  State,  would 
naturally  seek  the  Piedmont  region.  From  thence,  along  the  valleys,  they 
have  crossed  over  into  Georgia,  still  finding  a  congenial  home  and  a  thousand 
reminders  of  bonny  Scotland.  Thus  the  people  of  Northeast  Georgia  are 
largely  of  Scotch  descent,  as  is  otherwise  indicated  by  the  prevalence  of  the 
prefix,  *  Mac' 

**  Northwest  Georgia  has  received  considerable  accessions  of  population, 
by  way  of  reflex,  from  East  Tennessee,  whose  rich  valleys  extend  into  the 
northwestern  counties  of  Georgia.  Many  of  these  were  also  of  Scotch  descent. 
The  seacoast  counties,  on  the  other  hand,  received  their  principal  accessions  of 
population  from  a  class  who  were  blessed  with  more  wealth  and  corresponding 
culture — a  class  more  strongly  wedded  to  the  traditions  of  England  and  France. 

Middle  Georgia,  the  most  densely  populated  section  of  the  State, 
the  western  portion  of  Southeast  Georgia,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  East 
Georgia,  comprise  a  population  whose  characteristics  are  a  mean  between  ex- 
tremes. The  average  Middle  Georgian  is  the  average  Georgian,  and  gives 
character  to  the  people  at  large. 

**  Finally,  as  regards  origin,  the  present  white  population  of  Georgia  is  pre- 
-eminently  of  British  extraction,  being  descended  from  the  original  English 
colonists  and  immigrants  from  the  States  eastward,  themselves  of  equally  pure 
English  stock.     The  infusion  of  blood,   foreign  to  English   veins,  has  never 
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been  sufficient  to  make  any  decided  impression  on  the  original  stock,  except 
in  very  confined  localities.  If  all  the  sources  could  be  blended  equally  and 
uniformly  throughout  the  whole  population,  the  result  would  be  practically 
pure  English,  so  slight  would  be  the  effect  of  other  blood. 

"  The  characteristics  of  the  people  of  Georgia  are  not  essentially  different 
from  those  of  the  people  of  Virginia,  from  whence  the  most  controlling  influ- 
ence in  our  civilization  was  derived.  Middle  Georgia,  especially,  is  Virginian 
in  modes  of  life,  speech  and  manners.  In  common  with  her  sister  States  of 
the  Old  South,  the  ruling  class  have  been  the  wealthy  slave- owners  and 
others  in  full  sympathy  with  them.     Wealth  furnishes  facilities  for  mental  and 

social  culture  and  leisure  for  the  study  of  politics Georgians  are 

noted  for  open  hospitality,  their  kindly  welcome  to  strangers,  their  chivalric 
devotion  to  the  weaker  sex,  and  their  love  of  law  and  order.  They  also  mani- 
fest a  somewhat  peculiar  independence  and  conservatism  of  thought  and  action. 
There  has  been  but  little  of  bossism  in  her  politics,  fanaticism  in  her  religion 
and  morals,  or  communism  among  her  laboring  classes." 

The  settlers  who  had  bravely  undertaken  to  build  a  town  in  the  woods 
possessed  the  characteristics  above  described,  and  much  that  is  said  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  our  population  is  applicable  to  them.  It  should  be  stated^ 
however,  that  the  State  has  received  two  noteworthy  streams  of  immigration,, 
one  from  Pennsylvania  and  one  from  New  England.  These  immigrants  at 
once  mingled  with  the  great  mass  of  our  people,  and  their  descendants  became 
typical  Georgians. 

From  1844  to  1850  quite  a  number  of  settlers  came  in  Among  some  of 
the  best  known  were  Jonas  Smith,  Allen  E.  Johnson,  I.  O.  McDaniel.  A.  W. 
Mitchell,  Eli  Hulsey,  Terence  Doonan,  L.  C.  Simpson,  John  Collier,  George 
W.  Collier,  Dr.  Joseph  Thompson,  Reuben  Cone,  J.  A.  Hayden,  Edwin  Payne^ 
James  Loyd,  Dr.  N.  L.  Angier,  William  Herring,  Edward  Holland,  John  A. 
Doane,  William  G.  Forsyth,  Thomas  Kile,  Jacob  Johnson,  Rev.  Joseph  Baker^ 
A.  K.  Seago,  John  R.  Wallace,  John  Silvey,  S.  B.  Hoyt,  Dr.  J.  F.  Alexander, 
Haas  and  Levi,  Rev.  David  G.  Daniel,  John  Weaver,  Joseph  Meade,  A.  W. 
Walton,  Richard  Peters,  L.  P.  Grant,  Thomas  G.  Healy,  Thomas  G.  Crusselle^ 
Moses  Formwalt,  Benjamin  F.  Bomar,  Z.  A.  Rice,  and  Messrs.  Mann,  Davis, 
Morgan,  Trout,  Roark,  Bell,  Humphries.  Wheat,  Haynes  and  Crew.  Besides 
there  were  H.  C.  Holcombe,  C.  R.  Hanleiter,  Dr.  W.  H.  Femerden,  R.  W. 
Ballard,  E..Lawshe  and  James  A.  Collins.  L.  C.  Simpson  was  the  first  law- 
yer, and  S.  B.  Hoyt  and  John  T.  Wilson  studied  law  in  his  office. 

Mr.  Jonathan  Norcross,  in  giving  his  recollections  of  these  early  years  to 
the  writer,  said  that  when  he  settled  in  the  place,  in  1844,  he  found  about  a 
dozen  families.  Some  eight  or  ten  acres  of  ground  had  been  cleared,  besides 
the  public  square  of  five  acres,  donated  by  Mitchell  for  railroad  purposes. 
Five  commissioners  had  been  elected  under  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  but  they 
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exercised  little  authority,  except  to  levy  a  ligh^  road  tax.  The  four  main 
streets,  Marietta,  Peachtree,  Decatur  and  Whitehall,  were  laid  out  and  named 
by  the  original  landowners,  Reuben  Cone,  Ammi  Williams  and  Samuel 
Mitchell,  none  of  whom  were  then  residents  of  the  place.  Most  of  the  people 
at  that  time  were  unemployed  railroad  hands,  and  as  there  were  several  dram- 
shops and  gambling- rooms  in  the  village,  considerable  disorder  prevailed  for 
3ome  five  or  six  years. 

The  famous  insurrection  occurred  at  the  end  of  this  disorderly  period.  In 
1850  the  population  had  increased  to  about  3,000,  and  there  were  some  fifty 
stores,  nearly  all  of  which  dealt  in  whisky.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  year  Mr. 
Norcross  was  nominated  by  a  citizens*  meeting  as  a  candidate  for  mayor.  His 
opponent  was  L.  C.  Simpson,  the  lawyer.  The  two  parties  assumed  the 
names  of  the  "  Moral  Party"  and  the  "  Rowdy  Party,"  the  latter  party  sup- 
porting Simpson.  The  campaign  was  heated,  and  there  was  great  excitement 
Norcross  treated  his  supporters  to  apples  and  confectionery,  while  his  oppo- 
nent treated  his  friends  to  whisky  and  other  strong  beverages.  The  '*  Moral 
Party  "  carried  the  day  for  the  first  time,  although  the  city  charter  had  been 
granted  as  far  back  as  1847. 

Mayor  Norcross  found  his  hands  full.  He  was  not  only  mayor,  but  chief 
of  police  and  superintendent  of  the  streets.  He  held  a  mayor's  court  and 
tried  all  violators  of  the  municipal  laws.  The  first  offender  brought  before  the 
new  mayor  was  a  burly  fellow,  who  had  probably  committed  his  offense  to  try 
the  grit  of  the  new  oflScial.  The  city  government  then  had  its  headquarters  in 
a  room  over  the  place  now  occupied  by  tbe  large  dry  goods  store  of  Mr.  John 
Keely.  The  room  was  crowded  with  spectators.  The  prisoner  stood  his  trial 
very  quietly,  but  as  soon  at  it  was  over,  and  a  fine  was  imposed,  he  drew  a 
keen  blade  of  polished  steel,  fifteen  or  twenty  inches  long,  and  swore  that  he 
would  make  mince-meat  of  any  man  who  dared  to  touch  him.  He  com- 
menced slashing  in  every  direction,  and  the  crowd  plunged  down  the  narrow 
stairway  like  a  drove  of  frightened  mules.  The  mayor  was  sitting  in  an  old- 
fashioned  splint-bottomed  chair  when  the  disturbance  started,  but  he  quickly 
arose  and  seized  his  chair  as  a  weapon  of  defense.  Among  the  spectators  who 
stood  their  ground  were  Allen  E.  Johnson,  then  sheriff  of  the  county ;  C.  H. 
Strong,  now  clerk  of  Fulton  Superior  Court ;  William  McConnell ;  and  Ben- 
jamin N.  Williford,  marshal  and  deputy  marshal  of  the  city.  All  but  the  first 
named  are  still  living  in  Atlanta  at  present.  Sheriff  Johnson  usually  carried 
a  stout  hickory  cane.  With  this  he  soon  tapped  the  hand  that  held  the  glit- 
tering blade,  knocking  the  weapon  to  the  floor.  Johnson  and  Strong  then 
seized  the  offender  and  hustled  him  into  the  street,  where  he  made  his  escape. 
This  ended  the  fray  for  the  night,  for  it  was  after  dark  when  the  trial  took 
place. 

A    night  or  two  thereafter   the   rowdy  leaders  procured  a  small  cannon. 
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which  had  been  used  at  Decatur  on  the  Fourth  of  July  and  other  holidays. 
This  they  mounted  on  wheels  in  front  of  Mayor  Norcross's  store,  and  then 
loaded  it  with  dirt  and  grass  and  fired  it  off.  They  left  it  where  it  stood,  and 
gave  notice  that  the  mayor  must  either  resign  and  leave  town,  or  they  would 
blow  up  his  store.  The  mayor  at  once  called  a  secret  meeting  of  the  council, 
five. in  number,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  calling  upon  the  citizens  to  form 
a  volunteer  police  to  aid  in  securing  the  enforcement  of  the  laws.  The  party 
of  law  and  order  responded,  and  over  one  hundred  determined  men  met  to- 
gether at  the  corner  of  Marietta  and  Peachtree  streets,  armed  and  equipped 
for  a  fight.  Most  of  them  expected  bloodshed,  and  the  younger  men  were 
eager  for  the  row  to  begin.  The  rowdy  party  also  assembled  in  large  num- 
bers at  a  house  on  Decatur  street,  near  where  the  Willingham  building  now 
stands. 

By  twelve  o'clock  that  night  the  volunteer  police  was  organized  into 
squads,  commanded  by  leaders  appointed  by  the  mayor  and  council.  One 
squad,  the- largest,  was  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Mitchell,  who  is 
still  living,  a  prominent  and  highly  respected  citizen  of  Atlanta.  This  squad 
was  detailed  to  move  upon  the  rowdy  headquarters,  and  as  soon  as  it  com- 
menced its  march,  the  rowdy  element  began  to  scatter,  and  by  the  time 
Mitchell  and  his  men  had  surrounded  the  house  all  had  fled  except  fifteen  or 
twenty.  These  were  captured  and  conducted  to  the  small  wooden  calaboose, 
which  then  stood  on  or  near  the  site  of  P.  &  G.  T.  Dodd's  warehouse  and 
store.  As  the  place  would  not  hold  all  of  the  prisoners,  only  the  leaders  were 
locked  up.  The  building  was  guarded  until  the  next  day,  when  they  were 
brought  before  the  mayor  and  council  for  trial,  and  fined  to  the  extent  per- 
mitted by  the  charter.  As  the  backbone  of  the  rowdy  party  was  considered 
broken,  none  of  the  rioters  were  sent  to  jail  at  Decatur.  There  was  then  no 
county  of  Fulton,  and  no  jail  in  Atlanta.  After  this  no  serious  trouble  oc- 
curred, although  ugly  threats  were  made  against  the  mayor  and  council  re- 
peatedly for  several  years.  But  the  rowdies  had  been  taught  a  lesson,  and 
from  that  day  down  to  the  present  time,  with  the  exception  of  the  war  period, 
there  has  never  been  an  occasion  when  the  city  authorities  did  not  preserve 
good  order  and  peace  without  having  to  call  for  extra  assistance. 
5 
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CHAPTER  V. 

••TERMINUS,"  MARTHASVILLE  AND  ATLANTA. 

THE  inhabitants  of  "  Terminus  '*  were  not  sufficiently  numerous  in  the  early 
days  of  the  settlement  to  justify  the  erection  of  a  church.  They  could 
not  well  afford  the  expense  of  supporting  a  regular  pastor,  and  as  they  be- 
longed to  various  denominations,  such  a  thing  was  not  practicable.^  There 
was  a  demand,  however,  for  religious  services,  and  the  framed  building,  used 
by  the  State  road  for  its  headquarters,  was  utilized  for  that  purpose.  Preachers 
were  difficult  to  secure,  but  occasionally  one  visited  the  settlement,  and  when 
nothing  better  could  be  done,  some  layman  was  selected  to  read  a  lesson  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  ** exhort'*  the  little  congregation. 

The  tract  of  land  on  which  the  State  road  erected  this  building  has  fig- 
ured in  more  than  one  noble  legal  fight,  and  the  earliest  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  notice.  The  facts  in  the  case,  according  to  the  recollection  of  the 
late  Mr.  I.  O.  McDaniel,  the  father  of  Governor  McDaniel,  were  substantially 
as  follows :  In  one  of  the  land  lotteries,  a  man  named  Beckman  drew  the  land 
lot  on  which  a  large  part  of  the  center  of  Atlanta  has  since  been  built.  At 
the  time  of  the  drawing.  Beckman  was  living  with  a  Mr.  Mitchell  on  Cedar 
Creek,  in  Putnam  county.  Before  the  drawing  took  place  Mitchell  purchased 
Beckman's  chance.  So  the  lot,  when  it  was  drawn  by  Beckman.  virtually  be- 
longed to  Mitchell.  It  was  necessary  only  for  Beckman  to  make  a  deed  to 
Mitchell  to  perfect  the  title.  When  the  southern  terminus  of  the  State  road 
was  located  on  this  lot,  at  that  time  a  part  of  De  Kalb  county,  the  governor  of 
Georgia  proposed  to  buy  a  certain  number  of  acres  for  the  site  of  the  railroad 
buildings.  Negotiations  were  opened  with  Mitchell,  but  he  was  not  willing  to 
sell  any  considerable  portion  of  his  land.  He,  however,  donated  to  the  State, 
through  the  governor,  all  that  was  required  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

In  the  meantime,  Mitchell  laid  off  the  lot  in  streets  and  town  lots,  and  it 
was  not  long  before  most  of  the  lots  found  purchasers.  A  little  later  the  pur- 
chasers were  astounded  to  learn  that  the  entire  Mitchell  tract  had  been  adver- 
tised for  sale  by  Allen  E.  Johnson,  acting  as  administrator  of  the  estate  of 
Beckman.  Upon  investigation  it  was  ascertained  that  a  few  of  the  owners  of 
town  lots  on  this  tract,  with  Johnson  as  their  leader,  had  discovered  that 
Mitchell  had  only  a  copy  of  a  deed  from  Beckman.  They  took  the  position 
that  Beckman  died  before  the  lottery  drawing,  and  consequently  could  not 
have  made  Mitchell  a  lawful  deed.  Mitchell  insisted  that  his  deed  was  valid. 
He  claimed  that  when  Beckman  gave  it  to  him  he  had  a  copy  made,  and  then 
the  original  was  forwarded  to  Decatur,  where  it  was  burned  in  the  court-house, 
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when  that  building,  with  all  its  records  and  papers,  was  destroyed  by  fire.  In 
this  state  of  affairs,  the  most  important  question  was  the  date  of  Beckman's 
death.  The  citizens  interested  in  the  matter  held  a  meeting,  and  Messrs.  I.  O. 
McDaniel  and  A.  W.  Mitchell  were  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate. 
These  two  gentlemen  visited  Putnam  county.  They  went  straight  to  Beck- 
man's  neighborhood  and  began  to  canvass  from  house  to  house  in  search  of 
information.  They  called  on  family  after  family,  but  could  find  no  one  who 
recollected  with  real  certainty  the  date  of  Beckman's  death.  At  last  a  man 
was  found  who  recollected  teaching  school  in  the  neighborhood  in  a  certain 
year.  He  said  that  in  going  from  his  home  to  the  school  house  he  had  to 
cross  Cedar  Creek,  and  pass  a  building  then  in  course  of  erection.  Beckman 
was  then  living,  and  was  at  work  as  a  carpenter  on  the  building.  He  also 
recollected  that  a  bridge  was  then  being  built  across  the  creek  at  the  same 
time.  Messrs.  McDaniel  and  Mitchell  then  went  to  Katonton,  the  county  seat, 
and  inspected  the  records.  The  papers  showed  plainly  enough  that  the  bridge 
was  built  in  the  year  mentioned  by  their  informant,  which  happened  to  be  the 
year  after  the  lottery  drawing.  The  two  committeemen,  armed  with  these 
facts,  returned  home  and  made  their  report. 

After  hearing  the  result  of  the  investigation,  the  citizens  interested  deter- 
mined to  resist,  in  every  lawful  way,  the  sale  of  the  tract  on  which  their  lots 
were  located.  The  party  of  citizens  favoring  the  sale  declared  that  there  was 
no  intention  on  their  part  to  interfere  with  the  lots  already  sold  to  innocent 
purchasers.  They  claimed  that  they  merely  desired  to  secure  possession  of  all 
that  portion  of  the  land  which  had  not  been  sold  by  Mitchell's  agent  The 
party  opposing  the  sale  did  not  feel  satisfied  with  these  representations,  and  they 
insisted  that  they  would  consent  to  nothing  that  would  throw  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt  over  their  titles.  When  the  advertised  day  of  'sale  arrived,  nearly 
every  man  in  the  village  went  to  Decatur,  where  a  very  large  crowd  had  as- 
sembled in  front  of  the  court-house.  Intense  and  bitter  feeling  ruled  the  hour, 
one  party,  the  minority,  being  determined  to  press  the  sale,  and  the  other 
party,  the  majority,  being  equally  determined  to  prevent  it.  As  Mitchell  had 
died  sometime  before,  an  attorney  was  present  to  represent  his  estate.  The 
opponents  of  the  sale  selected  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Crusselle,  who  is  still  residing 
in  Atlanta,  to  bid  for  them.  He  was  instructed  to  continue  bidding,  regard- 
less of  the  amount,  until  the  close  of  sale  hours.  At  the  appointed  hour  Mr. 
Johnson.  Beckman's  administrator,  who  was  also  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  as- 
cended the  court  house  steps  and  opened  the  sale.  The  first  bid  was  made 
by  a  member  of  the  sale  party.  Mr.  Crusselle  responded  promptly,  and  for 
some  time  the  bidding  was  lively.  Now  and  then  it  would  be  interrupted  by 
an  outburst  of  indignation  by  the  owner  of  one  of  the  lots  in  dispute,  who 
found  himself  growing  angry  at  the  prospect  of  losing  his  property  in  what 
seemed  to  him  an  unrighteous  manner.     When  Mr.  Crusselle  reached  the  bid 
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of  $25,000,  he  turned  to  the  crowd  and  humorously  remarked  that  it  would 
take  all  of  his  yellow  cotton  to  pay  that  sum.  The  bidding  went  on  until  near 
the  close  of  sale  hours.  At  this  time  a  general  row  appeared  to  be  imminent. 
The  crowd  surged  to  and  fro.  Men  swore  and  drew  their  weapons,  and  a  blow 
would  have  resulted  in  a  battle.  Several  prudent  citizens  urged  Johnson  to 
postpone  the  sale,  and  in  the  interval  try  to  compromise  the  matter  or  have  an 
amicable  lawsuit  over  it.  Johnson  consulted  with  his  lawyer.  They  saw  that 
the  outlook  was  not  promising.  There  stood  Crusselle  ready  to  bid  on  until 
it  would  be  too  late  to  effect  a  sale,  and  behind  him  stood  a  crowd  ready,  if 
pfovoked,  to  engage  in  a  general  fight.  The  result  of  the  consultation  was  a 
compromise.  The  heirs  of  the  Mitchell  estate  gave  the  opposite  side  two 
acres,  located  in  what  is  now  the  central  part  of  the  city,  with. a  few  hundred 
dollars  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  proceedings.  Then  the  land  was  regularly 
sold  by  Johnson  as  administrator,  and  was  knocked  down  to  the  Mitchell  heirs, 
who  received  a  regular  deed  from  Johnson,  the  nominal  or  real  administrator, 
as  the  case  may  be,  upon  the  estate  of  Beckman. 

When  the  name  of  "Terminus"  was  first  applied  to  the  settlement,  few 
people  believed  that  there  was  any  probability  of  building  up  a  town.  The 
country  people  heard  the  railroad  men  speak  of  the  terminus  of  the  State  road, 
and  they  at  once  began  to  call  the  place  by  that  name.  After  the  lapse  of 
several  years,  however,  the  ten  or  twelve  families  in  the  hamlet  felt  that  it  was 
time  for  them  to  advertise  their  progress.  They  therefore,  in  1843,  applied  to 
the  General  Assembly  for  a  charter,  and  on  the  23d  of  December  the  place 
was  incorporated  as  a  town,  under  the  name  of  Marthasville,  in  honor  of  the 
daughter  of  ex-Governor  Wilson  Lumpkin,  a  statesman,  who  had  done  much 
for  the  railroad  interests  of  Georgia,  and  who  had  occupied  the  executive 
chair  during  the  early  history  of  the  village.  So  "  Terminus  "  blossomed  into 
Marthasville,  and  with  two  stores,  a  saw -mill,  and  a  railroad  office,  the  little 
community  took  a  fresh  start,  with  increased  confidence  and  courage. 

In  1845  ^he  first  newspaper  made  its  appearance.  It  was  a  small  weekly 
of  four  pages.  The  Luminary  was  the  name  of  this  adventurous  journal,  and 
its  editor,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Baker,  was  a  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  Bap- 
tist minister,  who,  during  his  lifetime,  was  connected  in  an  editorial  capacity 
with  various  publications  of  a  religious  and  secular  character.  In  this  year, 
also,  the  Georgia  Railroad  was  completed,  and  trains  began  running  through 
from  Augusta.  At  that  time  some  of  the  more  conservative  communities  re- 
garded railroads  unfavorably.  They  were  ready  to  reluctantly  admit  that  they 
might  be  necessary,  but  after  all  they  were  necessary  evils,  and  their  place  was 
in  the  background  Decatur  and  several  other  towns  were  controlled  by  this 
feeling  to  such  an  extent  that  they  forced  the  Georgia  Railroad  to  run  its  track 
at  some  distance  from  them.  Marthasville,  it  is  needless  to  say,  adopted  a 
very  different  policy.     It  welcomed  the  road,  and  gladly  saw  its  track  stretched 
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through  the  very  centre  of  the  village.  Towards  the  close  of  the  day,  on  the 
15th  of  September,  1845,  the  first  through  train  from  Augusta  made  its  ap- 
pearance, bearing  the  Hon.  John  P.  King,  the  president  of  the  road,  a  number 
of  invited  guests,  and  many  passengers.  A  tremendous  crowd  of  people,  who 
had  come  a  long  distance  to  see  the  sight,  had  gathered,  and  when  Judge  King 
stepped  from  the  train  the  darkness  and  confusion  of  the  occasion  caused  him 
to  narrowly  escape  walking  into  an  open  well.  Fortunately  he  was  checked 
in  time,  but  one  of  the  spectators  fell  in  and  was  drowned. 

Naturally  the  people  were  jubilant  over  the  opening  of  communication  by 
rail  with  Augusta.  Long  before  the  construction  of  the  road  the  inhabitants 
of  this  part  of  Georgia  had  conducted  a  busy  wagon  trade  with  Augusta. 
They  sent  their  cotton  and  other  products  there,  and  in  return  received  groc- 
eries and  dry  goods.  This  slow  mode  of  transportation  consumed  a  great  deal 
of  valuable  time.  It  took  about  a  week  for  a  wagon  to  go  from  here  to  Au- 
gusta, and  as  long  to  make  the  return  trip.  Then,  too,  the  wagoner,  as  a  rule, 
spent  two  or  three  days,  and  perhaps  a  week,  enjoying  the  gayeties  of  city 
life.  The  advent  of  the  iron  horse  changed  all  this,  and  men  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  old  state  of  affairs  could  hardly  believe  their  eyes.  The 
cheapness  and  convenience  of  steam  transportation,  and  its  rapidity,  bewildered 
them.  One  class  viewed  the  change  with  marked  disapprobation.  The  wag- 
oners who  made  a  business  of  the  traffic  between  the  up  country  and  Augusta 
were  loud  and  emphatic  in  their  complaints.  They  declared  that  the  country 
MTSLS  going  to  the  devil.  They  claimed  that  the  railroad  not  only  ruined  their 
business,  but  it  threw  many  other  people  out  of  work.  When  transportation 
"was  slow,  difficult  and  costly,  necessity  drove  the  country  people  to  support  a 
rude  order  of  home  manufactures.  In  every  little  village  there  was  a  wagon 
shop,  and  a  number  of  workmen  who  made  saddles,  harness,  boots  and  shoes, 
hats,  chairs,  bedsteads,  and  various  other  useful  articles.  With  the  building  of 
the  railroad  most  of  these  small  home  manufactures  disappeared.  It  was  more 
satisfactory  to  send  to  Augusta  for  such  things  than  it  was  to  pay  the  same 
price  for  a  rough  home-made  article. 

About  this  time  the  citizens  of  Marthasville  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  religious  needs  had  outgrown  the  little  railroad  office.  They  willingly 
clubbed  together  and  built  a  small  house  to  be  used  both  as  a  church  and  a 
school.  The  building  was  situated  between  Peachtree  and  Houston  streets, 
northeast  of  the  present  First  Methodist  Church.  The  first  sermon  was 
preached,  it  is  said,  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Wilson,  who  in  after  years  was  the  pas- 
tor of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Of  this  eventful  period  Colonel  E.  Y. 
Clarke,  the  earliest  historian  of  Atlanta,  writes  as  follows  : 

"The  year  1846  ushered  in  the  third  great  railroad  event  in  the  career  of 
■  Marthasville.  This  was  the  arrival  of  a  train  from  Macon,  on  the  Macon  and 
Western  Railroad,  which  had  just  been  completed.      It  was  intended  at  first  to 
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build  the  depot  of  this  road  near  the  present  roundhouse  of  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad,  and  hence  the  embankment  by  the  mineral  spring  was- 
known  as  the  *  Monroe  Road/  that  being  the  name  of  the  Macon  and  Western 
before  it  changed  hands.  This  intention  of  the  management  occasioned  great 
excitement  in  the  village.  Those  who  had  settled  near  the  present  passenger 
depot  became  alarmed,  for  fear  that  the  junction  of  the  two  roads  would  be- 
come the  business  centre  of  the  future  town.  Hence  they  determined  to  in- 
duce the  president  of  the  Macon  road  to  abandon  the  original  purpose,  and 
make  the  junction  and  depot  near  the  terminus  of  the  State  road  or  present 
passenger  depot.  To  do  this  Mitchell  offered  ground  for  the  depot,  and  it 
was  accepted.  This  was  a  turning  point  in  the  affairs  of  Marthasville,  and 
fixed  the  location  of  the  coming  city ;  but  it  proved  an  overturning  point  for 
some  of  its  people,  among  whom  was  *  Cousin  '  John  Thrasher,  who  had 
bought  one  hundred  acres  in  the  vicinity  of  the  first  proposed  depot  of  the 
Macon  road,  but  sold  out  in  disgust,  and  at  half  cost,  upon  learning  the  change 
of  base.  The  property,  of  which  he  thus  disposed  at  four  dollars  per  acre,  he 
lives  to  see  worth  at  least  half  a  million.  The  completion  of  the  Macon  and 
Western  road  was  the  occasion  of  the  first  mass  meeting  of  which  we  have 
any  record,  and  among  the  speakers  were  Daniel  Floyd  and  Mark  A.  Cooper. 
Three  more  newspapers  made  their  appearance  :  The  Democrat^  by  Dr.  W.  H. 
Fernerden  ;  The  Enterprise^  by  Royal  &  Yarborough,  and  The  Soutttern  Mis^ 
cellany,  by  C.  R.  Hanleiter.  They  were  all  short-lived.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  villagers,  buoyed  up  under  the  influence  of  recent  events,  began  to 
feel  too  large  for  a  village  incorporation,  and  about  this  time  an  effort  was 
made  to  obtain  a  charter  for  a  city.  The  effort  failed,  however,  through  the 
opposition  of  less  ambitious  citizens,  who  employed  a  lawyer  to  break  it  down. 
But  in  the  following  year,  1847,  ^he  attempt  was  successful,  and  a  charter  was 
obtained.  In  the  mean  time  there  was  considerable  progress,  and  the  popula- 
tion probably  reached,  or  exceeded,  three  hundred,  according  to  the  estimate 
of  Mr.  H.  C.  Holcombe  and  others,  with  whom  the  writer  has  conversed.  A 
Methodist  quarterly  meeting  was  held  under  a  cotton  shed,  there  being  no 
building  large  enough  for  it.  The  Baptists  began  the  building  of  a  church  edi- 
fice ;  Messrs.  I.  O.  &  P.  E.  McDaniel  built  the  first  block  of  brick  stores,  the 
only  other  brick  buildings  being  the  Atlanta  Hotel,  erected  by  the  Georgia 
Railroad,  the  preceding  year,  and  the  railroad  depots.  Atlanta  Lodge  No.  59, 
of  Masons,  organized  April  13  ;  Mount  Zion  Chapter  No.  16,  was  chartered 
May  3.  There  were  other  evidences  of  coming  municipal  greatness,  among 
which  might  be  mentioned  the  appearance  of  the  razor-strop  man,  who  could 
be  seen  daily  crying  his  wares  from  the  top  of  a  stump,  near  the  present  corner 
of  Alabama  and  Whitehall  streets.  Despite  all  these  prosperous  indications^ 
there  were  few  who  had  any  faith  in  the  future  of  the  town.  Colonel  Long^ 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Georgia  Railroad,  thought  Atlanta  would  never  be 
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more  than  a  wood  station,  and  made  all  his  investments  in  Marietta.  He  ex- 
pressed the  opinion,  according  to  Judge  J.  A.  Hayden,  that  Atlanta,  after  the 
completion  of  the  various  railroads,  would  consist  of  a  cross-roads  store  and  a 
blacksmith  shop.  Partly  to  this  want  of  confidence,  and  of  the  failure  to  se- 
cure the  proposed  charter  providing  for  commissioners  to  lay  out  streets,  is  due 
the  irregularity  of  our  street  system,  everybody  building  where  he  pleased, 
without  reference  to  any  plan.  But  there  were  a  few  men  who  did  believe  in 
a  prosperous  future.  Among  them  was  Colonel  L.  P.  Grant,  then  attached  to 
the  engineer  corps  of  the  Georgia  Railroad.  About  this  time,  also,  the  great 
John  C.  Calhoun,  in  passing  through  the  town,  prophesied  that  it  would  be- 
come the  largest  interior  city  in  the  South.  A  few  years  later  this  same  far- 
seeing  statesman  urged  upon  ex-Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown,  then  stopping  in 
Washington  on  his  way  home  from  college,  the  propriety  of  making  the  em- 
bryo city  his  home;  but  the  ex- governor's  vision  was  not  then  so  long  as 
now."  ♦ 

Toward  the  close  of  the  Marthasville  period  the  town  was  laid  out,  accord- 
ing to  Colonel  Z.  A.  Rice,  about  as  follows :  There  were  four  roads — Peach- 
tree,  running  in  from  Poachtree  Creek  ;  Marietta,  coming  from  the  town  of 
that  name;  Whitehall,  named  from  a  large  white  house  which  stood  at  its  ter- 
minus in  West  End,  and  Decatur,  connecting  with  that  town.  These  roads 
met  where  the  artesian  well  now  stands,  and  the  junction  was  known  as  **  the 
cross  roads."  Whitehall  road  then  extended  to  the  Decatur  and  Marietta 
roads,  instead  of  terminating  at  the  railroad.  On  the  northwest  corner  of  this 
junction  stood  a  grocery  store,  kept  by  a  man  named  Kile  ;  on  the  northeast 
corner  was  Mr.  Wash.  Collier's  grocery,  containing  the  post-office  ;  the  south- 
west corner  was  known  as  "  Norcross's  Corner,"  and  on  it  stood  a  general  store 
owned  by  Jonathan  Norcross.  The  southeast  corner  was  vacant.  The  lot  on 
-which  the  Atlanta  Hotel  stood  was  not  far  from  this  corner.  The  hotel  was  a 
brick  building  of  two  stories,  and  the  lot  on  which  it  stood  is  now  the  site  of 
the  Kimball  House.  Pryor  street  commenced  on  the  north  side  of  Decatur, 
and  ran  out  to  the  woods,  some  three  or  four  hundred  yards  away.  Ivy 
and  Butler  streets  were  scarcely  recognizable  as  streets,  as  in  that  part 
of  the  town  the  forest  had  not  been  cleared  away.  Broad  street  com- 
menced at  Marietta  and  ran  northward  to  the  woods.  Alabama  street  was 
a  mere  country  road.  The  depot  or  car  shed  stood  opposite  the  hotel, 
and  stretched  across  the  ground  through  which  Pryor  street  now  runs.  A 
little  to  the  northward  stood  the  Central  Railroad  freight  depot,  and  a  short 
distance  off  on  the  south  side  were  the  Georgia  Railroad  shops  and  a  turn-table. 
The  block  fronting  the  Kimball  House  at  that  time  ran  back  to  Loyd  street, 
and  was  vacant,  with  the  exception  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  freight  depot 
which  faced  Decatur  street  on  the  corner  of  Loyd,  and  a  railroad  track  which 
ran  across  the  lot  to  the  depot.     It  was  in  the  middle  of  this  lot  that  the  Fill- 
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more  pole  was  raised  during  a  memorable  political  campaign,  and  the  ground 
was  sometimes  used  by  circuses.  On  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  Markham 
House,  facing  Loyd  street,  was  the  Washington  Hall,  a  hotel  kept  first  by 
James  Loyd,  and  afterwards  by  Rice  &  Holcombe.  Next  to  this  stood  Rob- 
ert Clarke's  grocery  store.  Back  of  the  post-office,  on  the  corner  of  Decatur 
and  Peachtree,  was  a  bar-room,  a  tin  shop  kept  by  Moses  Founwalt — the  first 
manufacturing  enterprise  of  the  kind  in  the  place — and  several  grocery  stores. 
Alabama  street  had  a  store  or  two,  but  there  was  nothing  more.  On  the  cor- 
ner of  Broad  and  Marietta  was  a  cotton  warehouse  owned  by  Colonel  Rice's 
father. 

Nobody  predicted  that  Marthasville  would  ever  be  a  great  city,  and  real 
estate  commanded  low  prices.  The  Inman  lot,  on  the  southwest  corner  of 
Forsyth  and  Mitchell  streets,  then  contained  four  acres,  and  extended  to  the 
railroad.  Judge  John  Collier  offered  seventy-five  dollars  an  acre  for  it,  and 
was  about  to  complete  the  purchase  when  ihe  owner  demanded  eighty  dollars 
an  acre.  The  judge  thereupon  declined  to  buy.  The  place  is  now  easily 
worth  about  $40,000. 

In  the  spring  of  1884  a  banquet  was  given  by  Mr.  D.  N.  Sloan,  of  the  Na- 
tional Hotel,  to  the  old  settlers.  In  the  course  of  the  speeches  delivered  on 
that  occasion  it  was  stated  that  Mr.  Sloan  was  the  first  telegraph  operator  in 
the  place,  and  Captain  Evan  P.  Howell  was  the  first  telegraph  messenger. 

Mr.  Lewis  H.  Clarke  said:  **When  I  first  came  here  it  was  a  thicket — all 
woods.  We  had  to  haul  goods  in  wagons  from  Madison.  That  was  the 
spring  of  1844.  On  the  first  day  of  April  of  that  year  I  was  clerking  for  Col- 
lins &  Loyd,  who  had  opened  a  brand  new  store.  It  was  the  first  store  ever 
opened  here.  That  night  Painter  Smith,  A.  B.  Forsyth,  Hack  &  Bryant,  and^ 
several  others,  who  made  up  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  town,  serenaded  us 
with  tin  pans  and  horns.  In  the  fall  we  hauled  our  goods  from  Social  Circle. 
In  the  spring  of  1845  ^^  hauled  them  from  Covington.  When  the  first  train 
arrived  I  was  assistant  postmaster  with  Mr.  F.  C.  Orme,  who,  when  he  re- 
signed, suggested  Atlanta  as -a  good  name  for  the  place." 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Cruselle  said  :  •*  When  I  came  here  there  was  no  town. 
About  1840  we  built  a  log  cabin  near  where  the  car  shed  stands.  In  1843  we 
moved  a  story-and-a-half  house  from  Boltonville,  on  two  freight  cars,  and  I 
rode  on  top  of  the  cars  across  the  Chattahoochee  River.  I  thought  that  it  was 
about  the  highest  ride  I  had  ever  had.  The  following  year  Bob  Clarke  came 
here  and  we  serenaded  him  with  tin  pans,  when  he  opened  his  store.  We  had 
a  habit  then,  in  election  times,  of  gathering  the  voters  in  the  biggest  room  in 
town,  and  keeping  them  there  all  night.  On  election  morning  we  marched 
them  to  the  polls  to  vote.  We  were  all  Democrats  then  until  the  Know- Noth- 
ings came  along.  Some  of  us  went  with  them,  but  we  all  got  back  to  the  old 
party  again." 
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Mr.  I.  O.  McDaniel  said  that  he  remembered  seeing,  in  1845,  ^^^  shanties 
Tierc  that  were  built  of  the  slabs  turned  out  by  Norcross's  saw-mill.  In  1 847 
he  erected  some  buildings  here.  In  1848  he  moved  to  the  place.  In  the  early 
city  councils  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Streets,  and  he  recollected 
that,  in  1849,  when  he  asked  for  an  appropriation  for  the  streets,  he  fixeii  the 
entire  amount  needed  at  $600.  The  total  expenses  that  year  for  the  town 
were  $1,400. 

Colonel  L.  P.  Grant  said :  **  I  was  one  of  the  party  which  located  the  line 
of  the  Georgia  Railroad  to  Atlanta,  in  1840.  Work  was  suspended  on  ac- 
count of  financial  trouble,  and  I  went  to  the  Central  Railroad.  I  returned, 
however,  in  1843,  and  revised  the  location  of  the  Georgia  road.  We  com- 
menced grading  the  road  in  1843,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  I  have 
been  connected  with  Atlanta." 

Mr.  David  Mayer  said  that  he  came  to  the  place  in  1847,  with  a  stock  of 
goods,  but  could  not  find  any  town.  He  saw  only  a  few  shanties,  and  becom- 
ing discouraged  shipped  his  goods  away.      A  year  later  he  returned  to  stay. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  oi  December  15,  1883,  contained  an  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  completion  of  the  Georgia  Railroad.  The  sketch,  among  other 
matters,  contained  the  following: 

"  The  completion  of  the  first  railroad  was  a  great  epoch  in  the  history  of 
this  town,  which  was  called  at  that  time  Marthasville.  Before  this,  however, 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  was  slowly  working  its  way  to  the  town,  and  at  that 
time  was  in  working  condition  about  as  far  as  Marietta,  may  be  a  little  further. 
These,  however,  were  not  sufficient  for  carrying  on  the  commerce  of  the  town, 
small  as  it  was.  In  1845  Marthasville  was  too  small  to  be  called  a  village. 
The  four,  now  principal,  streets  of  the  city  were  then  straggling  country  roads, 
and  the  only  clearing  of  any  importance  was  right  at  their  junction.  Only 
about  twelve  or  fourteen  families  resided  here,  and  the  entire  population  was 
estimated  to  be  about  one  hundred  souls.  The  dwellings  were  mostly  log  cab- 
ins, such  as  to-day  may  be  seen  on  the  frontier  in  the  West  On  the  south- 
west corner  of  Marietta  and  Peachtree  streets  stood  a  small  grocery  store, 
owned  by  Jonathan  Norcross ;  fronting  this  stood  Kile's  grocery  store,  and 
down  near  where  the  Markham  House  now  stands  was  a  grocery  store  kept  by 
Collins  &  Loyd.  In  the  rear  of  the  Republic  block,  on  Pryor  street,  stood  a 
two-story  frame  building  which  was  used  by  the  officers  of  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  railroad.  On  Peachtree  street,  near  the  site  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church,  stood  a  small,  wooden  building,  used  as  a  school-house,  church  and 
public  hall.  These  were  the  most  notable  features  of  that  time.  On  the  15th 
of  September,  1845,  ^^  Georgia  Railroad  was  completed  to  Augusta,  and  the 
first  through  train  came  to  Marthasville,  hearing  Judge  John  P.  King,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  road,  and  several  other  railway  magnates  and  distinguished  per- 
sons.    The  scene  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  depot  can  better  be  imagined 
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than  described.  Almost  the  whole  population  were  present,  and  the  wildest 
excitement  prevailed.  Farmers  in  the  country,  for  forty  miles  around,  had 
heard  of  the  advent  of  the  iron  horse,  for  days,  and  when  the  time  arrived  they 
were  on  hand  in  force.  Some  came  in  one-ox  carts,  with  their  families,  and 
from  the  supply  of  provisions  which  they  brought  it  was  evident  that  they  in- 
tended to  have  a  jubilee.  Atlanta  has  had  bigger  crowds,  but  never  one  so 
wild  and  delirious  with  excitement.  The  locomotive  was  eagerly  inspected, 
the  cars  were  examined  inside  and  out,  the  engineer  and  fireman  were  inter- 
viewed, the  conductor  was  looked  upon  as  a  hero,  the  president  of  the  road 
and  the  other  distinguished  gentlemen  were  heartily  welcomed.  The  enthusi- 
asm of  the  people  knew  no  bounds,  and  in  accordance  with  the  times  a  mass 
meeting  was  held.  The  place  chosen  was  about  a  half  a  mile  northwest  of  the 
depot,  Walton  Spring.  The  names  of  the  speakers  have  not  been  handed 
down  to  this  generation,  but  among  them  was  Colonel  John  M.  Clark,  the  father 
of  our  well-known  fellow  citizen.  Colonel  E.  Y.  Clarke.  An  old  gentleman  who- 
was  present  at  this  meeting  informed  the  writer  that  the  address  was  a  master- 
piece of  eloquence  and  created  tremendous  enthusiasm.  The  speaker  pic- 
tured, in  a  prophetic  way,  the  future  of  Atlanta,  dwelt  upon  the  importance  of 
commercial  facilities,  and  speaking  of  the  Georgia  road,  said,  that  its  comple- 
tion had  *  tied  the  ocean  to  the  hills.' 

"With  a  railroad  to  Augusta,  Marthasville  began  to  grow  rapidly.  Such 
men  as  Jonathan  Norcross,  James  Collins,  Dr.  George  G.  Smith,  A.  P.  Forsyth^ 
Joseph  Thomason.  Thomas  Kile,  William  Kile,  the  Joys,  David  Dougherty, 
Wash.  Collier,  "  Cousin  "  John  Thrasher,  the  McDaniels,  Colonel  L.  P.  Grant, 
Judge  Hayden,  and  others,  began  to  put  forth  their  best  efforts  to  build  up^ 
the  town  and  raise  it  to  a  condition  of  law  and  order.  The  attention  of  capi- 
talists and  speculators  was  drawn  to  the  place,  and  many  then  made  invest- 
ments which  laid  the  foundation  of  subsequent  fortunes.  About  this  time, 
John  C.  Calhoun,  while  journeying  to  another  point,  stopped  in  the  town,  and 
with  his  far-seeing  sagacity,  predicted  that  the  place  would  one  day  be  the 
most  important  inland  city  in  the  South.  Business  naturally  improved  under 
the.se  conditions.  Merchants  enlarged  their  stores,  and  also  built  new  ones,, 
and  a  better  class  of  dwellings  sprang  up.  The  citizens  were  so  full  of  their 
dreams  of  future  greatness  and  prosperity  that  a  general  desire  was  felt  to 
shake  off  the  name  of  Marthasville.  They  wanted  a  name  with  a  bigger 
sound ;  and  among  the  names  suggested,  Atlanta  was  suggested  by  J.  Edgar 
Thompson,  chief  engineer  of  the  Georgia  Railroad.  The  name  struck  the 
popular  fancy,  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed  that  it  filled  a  long  felt  want. 
There  was  no  charter,  no  regularly  organized  government,  but  by  common* 
consent  the  name  of  **  Atlanta  "  was  adopted  and  recognized  by  the  railroad 
authorities  and  everybody.  The  minister  who  preached  the  first  sermon  in- 
Atlanta,  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Haygood,  still  resides  among  us  as  an  honored   citi- 
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2en.  Mr.  Haygood,  in  one  of  his  trips,  reached  here  in  1846.  Meeting  Mr, 
Jonathan  Norcross,  he  soon  learned  that  Marthasville  was  no  more,  and  that 
Atlanta  was  the  newly  adopted  name.  The  next  day  Mr.  Haygood  held 
services  in  the  school-house,  and  preached  from  the  first  chapter  of  John,  29th 
verse,  *'  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world." 
This  was  the  first  sermon  ever  preached  in  Atlanta.  Before  dismissing  this 
matter  of  the  naming  of  the  place,  it  is  proper  to  state,  however,  that  the  name 
of  Atlanta  was  not  duly  recognized  and  legalized  by  the  Legislature  until 
more  than  a  year  later — some  time  in  December,  1847. 

"  Probably  a  year  after  the  first  railroad  reached  Atlanta,  the  population  did 
not  number  more  than  four  hundred  persons,  but  that  has  been  considered 
rapid  progress  under  the  circumstances.  In  our  early  days  there  was  very 
little  law  in  the  place.  Every  man  stood  ready  to  resent  an  insult,  and  to  de- 
fend his  person  and  property  with  a  shotgun  or  pistol.  A  population,  con- 
sisting of  dangerous  and  bad  characters,  annoyed  the  good  citizens  not  a  little, 
-and  it  took  the  most  determined  measures  to  keep  peace  and  order.  During 
the  year  1846  another  railroad,  the  Macon  and  Western,  was  completed." 

Colonel  D.  N.  Sloan,  one  of  Atlanta*s  old  and  enterprising  citizens,  came 
to  the  place  in  the  year  1850.  When  he  was  young  his  ideas  turned  toward 
adventure.  Accordingly,  he  left  his  home  in  South  Carolina  with  the  deter- 
mination to  see  at  least  a  part  of  the  country.  His  money  was  stolen  from  him 
on  his  way  to  Macon,  Ga.,  and  when  he  reached  Macon  he  was  destitute  of 
funds.  Consequently  he  had  to  go  to  work.  Through  a  friend  in  Macon  he 
obtained  letters  of  recommendation  to  Mr.  Emerson  Foote,  superintendent  of 
the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad,  and  president  at  that  time  of  the  Macon  and 
Western  Telegraph  Line.  Thus  Mr.  Sloan  obtained  a  position  as  telegraph 
operator  at  the  station  in  Atlanta,  and  was  the  first  telegraph  operator  Atlanta 
-ever  had.  Mr.  Sloan  could  not  find  words  to  describe  the  town  at  that  time. 
Mr.  Jonathan  Norcross  kept  a  general  merchandise  store  on  the  corner  of 
Marietta  and  Peachtree  streets.  He  dealt  in  groceries  and  dry  goods,  and 
xnade  a  specialty  of  *'  shingles  and  feathers,"  and  had  a  sign  to  that  effect 
Mr.  L  O.  McDaniel  also  kept  a  general  merchandise  store  on  Whitehall  street 
Clark  &  Grutt  kept  a  grocery  store  on  Whitehall  street  Mr.  Perryman  kept 
a  grocery  store  on  what  is  now  Alabama  street,  but  was  not  then  called  a 
street  Mr.  R.  Dulin  kept  a  general  merchandise  store  also  on  Whitehall 
street.  Mr.  Wash.  Collier  kept  a  general  merchandise  store  at  what  is  now 
the  junction  of  Line,  Peachtree  and  Decatur  streets.  Mr.  Richard  Kile  also 
kept  a  general  merchandise  store  on  the  corner  of  Marietta  and  Peachtree 
-streets.  Mr.  J.  T.  Doane  was  a  great  cotton  merchant  here  at  that  time.  His 
place  of  business  was  on  Whitehall  street.  Atlanta  had  several  good  doctors. 
Among  them  were  Dr.  Josh.  Gilbert,  who  used  to  carry  a  shrill  whistle  around 
with  him,  and  occasionally  stop  and  blow  it  to  let  the  people  know  where  to 
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find  him.  He  still  lives,  and  so  also  does  Dr.  J.  F.  Alexander,  who  was  here 
at  that  time.  Dr.  W.  F.  Westmoreland  was  here,  and  there  was  a  French 
doctor  named  D'Alvigney.  Lawyers  seemed  to  be  scarce.  Judge  L.  E. 
Bleckley  was  the  principal  lawyer  at  that  time,  and  there  was  one  by  the  name 
of  John  Wing. 

Atlanta  being  the  only  railroad  center  for  miles  around,  had  a  very  fair 
trade  in  country  produce.  The  countrymen  brought  their  chickens,  eggs  and 
butter  into  Atlanta,  from  the  country,  and  there  was  a  very  much  larger  range 
than  there  is  now.  The  average  country  farmer  did  not  make  much  profit,, 
for  eggs  sold  at  four  or  five  cents  a  dozen  ;  butter  at  seven,  eight  and  ten  cents 
per  pound,  and  other  country  produce  in  proportion.  After  selling  at  these 
prices  he  bought  his  cloth  and  other  necessities,  at  what  would  now  be  consid- 
ered enormous  prices.  Calico,  that  can  now  be  bought  for  two  or  three  cents 
a  yard,  was  sold  then  for  fifteen  to  twenty  cents.  Cotton  was  lower,  though 
not  much  below  the  present  market.  One  thing  that  lowered  the  price  of 
country  produce  was  the  fact  that  Atlanta  was  a  country  town,  and  almost 
every  one  had  his  or  her  garden  of  potatoes,  onions  and  other  vegetables. 
Very  few  melons  were  raised  in  the  country  at  that  time.  Once  in  a  while 
farmers  would  bring  them  in,  but  not  very  often.  At  the  present  time,  how- 
ever, the  melon  trade  is  one  of  our  important  industries.  Nearly  everybody 
kept  their  own  cows,  and  so  the  farmers  did  not  sell  much  milk.  The  cows- 
were  allowed  perfect  liberty  to  graze  where  they  pleased,  and  so  were  the 
hogs,  which  were  owned  by  many  of  the  citizens.  At  the  time  Mr.  Sloan 
lived  here  Mr.  Jonathan  Norcross  was  mayor ;  there  was  a  council,  but  it  met 
when  it  pleased,  and  made  laws  at  random. 

Mr.  Sloan  remembers  a  speech  made  by  Robert  Toombs,  on  the  platform 
in  front  of  his  office.  He  does  not  remember  the  issue,  but  says  that  Mr. 
Toombs  made  a  severe  attack  on  South  Carolina,  for  some  reason  or  other. 
When  he  finished  speaking,  Mr.  Walter  Colquit  replied  to  him  in  a  very  able 
speech,  and  showed  the  State  up  in  its  true  light. 

General  Kossuth,  the  noted  Hungarian  patriot,  was  at  that  time  visiting  the 
United  States,  and  with  a  large  body  of  soldiery  passed  through  Atlanta,  on 
his  way  to  Savannah.  He  went  into  Mr.  Sloan's  office  for  the  purpose  o^ 
sending  a  telegram  to  Savannah.  Mr.  Sloan  asked  him  for  the  money  for  the 
telegram,  whereupon  he  replied  that  he  was  not  in  the  habit  of  paying  for  tel- 
egrams, and  told  him,  in  very  emphatic  terms,  who  he  was.  Mr.  Sloan  re- 
plied that  he  had  no  instructions  not  to  charge  the  general,  whereupon  the 
Hungarian  became  very  angry,  but  paid  the  bill. 

General  Sam.  Houston,  of  Texas,  while  passing  through  Atlanta,  stopped 
to  look  at  the  telegraph  instrument  He  said  that  he  had  never  before  seen 
one.     He  was  at  that  time  a  congressman. 

Mr.  Richard   Peters  was  said  to  be  the  wealthiest  man  in  the  place.       He 
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owned  the  finest  house  in  town,  which  was  a  weather  boarded  house,  on 
Peter's  street,  near  the  comer  of  Forsyth,  and  just  to  the  west  of  Mr.  Sam. 
Inman's  residence.  Mr.  Clark  Howell,  the  father  of  Mr.  Evan  P.  Howell,  was 
also  a  very  wealthy  and  influential  man.  Mr.  Howell  owned  and  lived  in  the 
only  brick  residence  in  the  city.  It  is  true  there  were  several  brick  stores,  but 
this  was  the  only  brick  residence  in  1850.  Atlanta  then  had  only  two  hotels: 
the  Atlanta  Hotel,  which  stood  where  the  Kimball  House  now  stands,  and  the 
Washington  Hall,  where  the  Markham  House  now  is.  The  houses  of  the 
more  fortunate  citizens  were  weather  boarded  cottages,  but  the  poorer  people 
lived  in  log  cabins. 

Among  the  older,  and  probably  among  the  oldest,  citizens  who  lived  in  At- 
lanta, in  1845,  when  she  was  Marthasville,  was  Mr.  Ivy,  whose  son,  Mr. 
Socrates  Ivy,  the  first  male  child  born  in  Atlanta,  is  still  one  of  our  citizens. 
Mr.  Ivy  owned  a  small  house  near  where  Moore  &  Marsh's  building  now 
stands.  He  also  owned  one  hundred  acres  of  land  back  of  there,  extending  a 
good  distance  up  Peachtree  and  up  Marietta  to  the  other  side  of  the  custom 
house.  It  is  said  that  Mr.  Ivy  sold  all  this  property  at  a  very  low  figure.  If 
he  owned  it  now  he  would  be  worth  over  a  million. 

Hunnicut  &  Bellingrath  had  a  tin  shop  in  1850.  This  was  located  very 
near  where  their  store  now  stands,  on  the  corner  of  Walton  and  Peachtree 
streets. 

About  the  year  1852  Mr.  Winship  started  a  machine  shop  in  Atlanta,  for 
the  purpose  of  mending  railroad  cars  and  other  railroad  work.  His  son^  still 
live  in  Atlanta,  and  own  one  of  the  largest  foundries  here. 

About  this  time  Atlanta  was  noted  for  its  bad  characters.  There  were 
several  gamblers  here  then  who  were  known  far  and  wide,  but  these  were  not 
looked  upon  as  evil  doers,  because  there  was  no  law  against  gambling.  This 
was  along  in  1850.  There  was  one  gambler  in  town  of  special  note,  namely,. 
Jack  Edmundson.  He  was  looked  upon  rather  as  a  benefactor.  It  is  said 
that  he  would  never  take  the  advantage  of  any  man,  nor  would  he  take  money 
from  a  poor  man,  even  though  he  won  it.  He  neither  took  advantage  of 
youth  nor  ignorance,  and  he  gave  to  the  poor  and  was  very  much  respected. 
There  were  a  great  many  other  noted  gamblers  in  and  around  Atlanta,  but 
these,  unlike  the  one  spoken  of,  were  generally  of  bad  reputation. 

There  was  only  one  telegraph  instrument  in  the  city,  and  that  was  the  one 
Mr.  Sloan  used  ;  and  the  line  running  from  here  to  Macon  was  the  only  one 
known.  This  instrument  was  one  of  the  old-style  paper  register  machines,^ 
but  was  a  very  great  curiosity  to  the  people  around  Atlanta.  Telegrams  from 
here  to  New  York  had  to  go  around  by  the  way  of  Savannah.  In  1850  Mr. 
Sloan  says  that  he  saw  a  man  by  the  name  of  Thomas  Kile,  murdered  in  front 
of  his  office.  He  was  stabbed,  and  the  murderer  made  good  his  escape.  Kile's 
daughter  caught  her  father's  body  in  order  to  support  him,  and  was  covered 
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all  over  with  blood.  The  murderer  used  to  send  telegrams  to  his  family  here 
through  Mr.  Sloan*s  office.  The  man  was  in  Alabama,  and  sent  the  telegrams 
through  Macon.  The  authorities  here  endeavored  to  find  out  from  Mr.  Sloan 
his  whereabouts,  but  could  not  do  so.  He  would  not  betray  the  secrets  of  the 
office  even  in  such  a  case,  except  on  one  occasion.  He  received  a  dispatch  to 
the  marshal  of  Atlanta,  notifying  him  to  look  out  on  the  Georgia  train  for  one 
Philip  Goode,  who  was  wanted  in  South  Carolina,  for  murder.  Mr.  Sloan  was 
a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  knew  this  man  very  well,  and  they  were  per- 
sonal friends.  He  knew  that  if  Goode  had  murdered  any  one,  that  he  had  done 
so  in  a  drunken  row  or  something  of  the  kind,  as  he  was  of  a  good  family.  So 
he  managed  to  go  to  the  train  before  he  saw  the  marshal,  and  the  first  man  he 
met  was  Goode,  whom  he  told  to  escape  for  his  life.  Goode  left,  and  imme- 
diately afterward  Mr.  Sloan  met  the  marshal  and  gave  him  the  telegram.  The 
marshal  hastened  to  the  train,  but  missed  his  man. 

Once  a  green  countryman  came  to  town  to  send  a  negro  to  Macon,  on  the 
train.  Several  of  the  fun-loving  boys  here  told  him  to  send  him  by  telegraph, 
as  it  would  be  cheaper.  Accordingly,  tliey  sent  him  with  the  negro  over  to 
Mr.  Sloan's  office.  He,  suspecting  some  trick,  got  them  to  take  hold  of  the 
poles  of  his  battery,  and  then  turned  on  the  circuit,  whereupon  they  began  to 
jump  around,  and  the  white  man  said  that  he  didn't  want  to  go,  too.  He  soon 
found  out,  however,  that  he  was  being  duped,  and  he  broke  loose  and  made 
for  Sloan,  who  had  to  hide,  for  he  saw  that  the  countryman  intended  to  whip 
him. 

There  was  no  Broad  street  bridge  in  1850,  it  was  a  big  cut  through  which 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  ran.  The  passenger  coaches  and  engines 
which  were  used  then  were  very  peculiar  in  comparison  with  those  of  this  date. 
Sleepers  were  not  then  known. 

Mr.  Sloan  had  an  offer  made  him  in  real  estate,  in  1850,  which,  if  he  had 
accepted,  would  have  been  to-day  many  thousand  dollars  in  his  pocket.  A 
party,  who  was  anxious  to  sell,  offered  him  one  hundred  acres  of  land,  includ- 
ing the  ground  on  which  the  new  capitol  now  stands,  for  $1,000.  Mr.  Sloan 
let  the  opportunity  go  by,  and  narrowly  missed  making  a  fortune. 

The  early  settlers  of  Atlanta,  that  is  the  very  first,  came  along  with  the 
railroads.  Among  these  were  I.  O.  McDaniel  and  family,  the  Mitchell  fam- 
ily, the  Hulseys  and  others.  I.  O.  McDaniel  was  the  father  of  Governor  Mc- 
Daniel. When  these  good  citizens  began  to  build  up  Atlanta,  the  evil  parts 
of  the  town  began  to  disappear. 

Mr.  T.  G.  Crusselle  claims  the  honor  of  building  the  first  house  in  Atlanta. 
He  built  a  log  cabin  on  the  lot  on  which  the  Kimball  House  now  stands,  on 
the  corner  where  the  Big  Bonanza  is  at  present.  The  house  was  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  hands  who  were  then  grading  the  country  around  here  for 
building  railroads. 
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The  first  hotel,  or  even  boarding-house,  ever  erected  in  Atlanta,  was  an 
old  two- room  house,  which  was  brought  to  Atlanta  from  Boltonsville,  on  two 
flat  cars,  a  distance  of  six  miles.  Many  of  the  men  who  helped  to  move  the 
house  to  Atlanta,  rode  down  from  Boltonsville  on  top  of  the  house,  and  some 
inside  of  it.     It  was  called  the  Gannon  House,  after  its  owner. 

Mr.  Crusselle  had  the  contract  for  building  the  old  State  Road  stone  freight 
depot,  which  used  to  stand  in  the  block  in  which  the  office  of  the  Southern 
Express  Company  now  stands,  very  near  the  present  passenger  depot.  When 
Mr.  Crusselle  finished  the  depot  he  was  jubilant,  and  endeavored  to  demon- 
strate that  fact  to  the  town  by  a  grand  treat.  Accordingly  he  bought  a  barrel 
of  Georgia  planters'  corn  whisky,  a  half  a  barrel  of  brandy  and  a  box  of  Vir- 
ginia tobacco,  which  he  dealt  out  liberally  to  the  citizens.  He  says  that  al- 
most every  one  got  drunk,  the  fighting  became  general,  and  some  of  them  at- 
tempted to  turn  over  the  town,  but  they  did  not  succeed. 

Centrally  located  property,  which  was  almost  exclusively  on  Decatur  street, 
in  1847-8,  was  worth  from  ten  dollars  to  twenty- five  dollars  per  foot  front, 
and  might  have  run  back  almost  indefinitely.  Other  property  at  that  time 
could  hardly  be  sold  at  all.  and  if  it  was  sold  it  was  in  large  lots  and  at  a  very 
low  price.  Land  out  on  Peachtree  street,  about  a  third  to  a  half  a  mile  from 
town,  was  worth  about  ten  dollars  per  acre,  whereas  now  it  is  worth,  at  least 
calculation,  about  $75,000.  The  large  lots  of  land  out  on  Peachtree  street, 
owned  by  Mr.  Peters,  were  bought  by  him  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  the  tim- 
ber to  use  as  fuel  in  running  his  engine  in  his  mill,  which  stood  where  the 
Georgia  Railroad  shops  now  stand.  He  bought  two  lots,  each  containing 
two  hundred  and  two  and  a  half  acres,  for  six  hundred  dollars  per  lot.  He 
has  now  divided  up  a  large  part  of  the  land  into  lots  of  one- third  to  one-half 
an  acre,  and  they  sell  for  about  three  times  the  money  that  one  of  the  large 
lots  cost  him. 

Mr.  Peters  used  to  own  the  lot  now  occupied  by  the  Centennial  building 
and  other  buildings  on  the  corner  of  the  railroad  and  Whitehall  street,  where 
his  stages  come  in. 

Major  Z.  A.  Rice,  one  of  Atlanta's  oldest  citizens,  one  who  has  lived  here 
since  he  was  a  boy,  helped  to  remove  the  Indians  from  this  country.  He  was 
a  volunteer,  and  being  very  young  at  that  time  was  afraid  that  he  would  not 
be  received.  After  a  severe  examination,  however,  he  succeeded  in  passing. 
When  the  Mexican  War  broke  out,  he  went  from  Atlanta  with  four  other 
comrades,  G.  W.  Anderson,  Lieutenant  L.  W.  Walton,  William  Coons  and 
Thomas  Shivers.  In  1847  ^e,  with  Mr.  H.  C.  Holcombe,  rented  the  Wash- 
ington Hall  and  kept  a  hotel  there  for  several  years.  Major  Rice  says  that  in 
1848  the  lot  on  which  the  Kimball  House  now  stands,  together  with  the  hotel, 
sold  for  $io,ocx);  to-day  it  is  worth  an  immense  sum.  In  1849  Major  Rice, 
I.  O.  McDaniel,  B.  F.  Bomar  and  J.  Norcross  bought  a  press  and  began   to 
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publish  a  paper,  which  they  called  the  Atlanta  Intelligence.  They  hired  Mr. 
Baker  as  editor.  The  first  church  built  in  Atlanta  was  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
which  was  built  on  the  spot  on  which  it  now  stands.  There  was  preaching, 
however,  before  this,  in  the  first  school-house,  which  stood  where  the  First 
Methodist  Church  now  stands. 

In  the  place  where  the  old  Atlanta  and  West  Point  depot  is  at  present, 
there  used  to  be  an  old  fashioned  horse- power  saw- mill,  owned  by  Jonathan 
Norcross.  Major  Rice  bought  the  framework  of  this  saw- mill  and  moved  it 
to  Jones's  livery  stable  on  Loyd  street,  and  converted  it  into  a  cotton  ware- 
house. During  the  first  fire  which  ever  occurred  in  Atlanta,  in  a  store  which 
stood  in  the  middle  of  the  block  between  Pryor  and  Loyd  streets.  Major  Rice 
had  several  bales  of  cotton  burned.  He  afterward  sold  the  building  to  Perry- 
man  &  Mappin  for  about  $600,  who  used  it  as  a  livery  stable.  The  lot  is  now 
worth  about  forty  times  that  amount. 

The  first  calaboose  Atlanta  had  was  a  slab  hut,  and  it  stood  on  the  corner 
of  Alabama  and  Pryor  streets,  where  Welhouse's  store  now  stands.  A  man 
was  placed  in  there  one  night  for  safe  keeping,  and  in  the  morning  it  was  found 
that  he  had  turned  the  house  over  and  had  escaped.  They  next  built  a 
stronger  one  on  Broad  .street,  on  the  site  of  Reynold's  printing-office,  near  the 
bridge.  When  the  place  was  full  they  took  all  the  prisoners  out  and  gave 
them  a  good  strapping  and  let  them  go,  instead  of  fining  them  as  they  do  these 
days. 

The  lower  end  of  the  town,  where  Norcross's  mill  stood,  was  called  Slab- 
town,  because  the  huts  down  there  were  built  out  of  slabs  from  the  mill.  The 
block  starting  at  the  junction  of  Line,  Decatur  and  Peachtree  streets,  and  run- 
ning back  towards  Pryor  on  Decatur  street,  was  known  as  Murrell's  Row.  It 
received  its  name  from  a  man  named  Murrell,  a  Tennessean,  and  who  was  one 
of  the  most  noted  outlaws  and  robbers  of  that  time.  The  reason  it  received 
this  name  was  because  the  space  in  the  rear  of  the  block  was  noted  as  a  gam- 
bler's resort,  and  as  a  place  for  fighting  chickens. 

At  the  junction  of  the  three  above  named  streets  stood  the  post-office;  in 
the  rear  of  this  stood  a  bar-room,  and  next  a  tin  shop.  This  tin  shop  was 
kept  by  Moses  Formwalt,  who  was  the  first  mayor  as  well  as  the  first  manu- 
facturer that  Atlanta  ever  had.  He  made  stills  and  tinware,  which  he  sold  all 
through  the  State. 

This  period  was  noted  for  its  corruption.  Sportsmen,  gamblers,  robbers, 
etc.,  visited  the  city  and  preyed  upon  the  poor  countrymen  who  brought  cot- 
ton and  market  products  to  the  town.  Bad  institutions  of  every  sort  were 
scattered  about  the  place. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  craze  for  singing-schools.  One  day  two 
drummers  came  to  town,  professing  to  know  something  about  singing,  and 
tried  to  start  a  school.     As  printed  matter  was  very  scarce,  they  wrote  out  a 
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handbill,  fastened  it  to  a  stick,  and  got  a  darkey  to  carry  it  around  the  town. 
It  was  announced  that  the  singing- school  would  take  place  that  night  at  the 
school-house,  and  when  the  time  came  they  had  a  good  crowd.  After  it  was 
over  they  requested  all  who  wished  to  join  to  come  and  sign  their  names. 
The  boys  all  signed  fictitious  names.  The  drummers,  having  discovered  this, 
packed  up  the  next  day  and  left  town. 

The  first  post-office,  as  before  mentioned,  was  at  the  junction  of  Peachtree 
and  Decatur  streets,  and  was  kept  in  the  grocery  store  of  Mr.  Collier.  There 
was  a  long  piazza  in  front  of  the  store,  and  one-half  of  this  Mr.  Collier  had 
partitioned  off  for  the  post-office,  with  a  window  and  door,  conveniently  ar- 
ranged. When  the  mail  arrived,  almost  the  whole  population  was  at  or  near 
the  post-office  to  receive  their  mail.  After  sorting  the  mail,  as  was  his  cus- 
tom, Mr.  Collier  would  take  one  of  the  letters  and  call  out  the  name  of  its 
owner,  '*  James  Smith,"  who  would  reply,  *'  Here,*'  and  then  come  up  and  re- 
ceive his  mail,  and  so  on  until  all  the  letters  were  given  out. 

In  August,  1856,  occurred  the  famous  accident  in  connection  with  the  Fill- 
more pole.  Most  of  the  citizens  of  Atlanta  were  Whigs,  and  wishing  to  do 
honor  to  their  canditate,  they  obtained  several  large  pines,  fastened  them  to- 
gether and  made  a  flag-pole.  On  the  day  appointed,  great  crowds  assembled 
in  Atlanta  to  witness  the  raising  of  the  flag,  which  took  place  on  a  vacant  lot 
in  front  of  where  the  Markham  House  now  stands.  The  affair  seemed  to  have 
been  managed  very  badly,  for  the  flag- rope  was  entangled  with  the  guy-ropes 
near  the  top.  and  one  of  the  ropes  used  to  secure  the  pole  had  been  wound 
about  the  flag- ropes  about  half-way  up.  There  seemed  to  be  no  means  of 
remedying  the  affair  but  by  taking  the  pole  down.  Finally  a  man  who  had 
been  a  sailor  volunteered  to  climb  the  pole  and  fix  the  ropes  The  man  was 
an  occasional  drinker,  and  it  is  said  had  taken  a  drink  that  morning.  He 
started  up  the  pole,  and  when  he  reached  the  place  where  the  flag- rope  had 
been  wound  about  by  the  rope  used  to  secure  the  pole,  he  took  out  his  knife 
and  commenced  to  cut  that  rope.  Suddenly  his  knife  fell  from  his  hand,  and 
a  second  afterward,  almost  us  suddenly,  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  was  killed 
instantly.  The  people  of  the  town  determined  to  repay  him  in  part  for  his 
brave  action  and  the  loss  of  his  life,  and  before  they  had  left  the  grounds  a 
subscription  of  $2,ocX)  was  taken  up  for  his  widow. 

The  first  bar-room  erected  in  South  Atlanta  was  on  Alabama  street,  next 
to  where  Lowry's  bank  now  stands.  **  On  that  spot,"  says  Major  Rice,  **  noth- 
ing but  liquor  has  ever  been  sold.  The  first  mm  that  kept  a  bar-room  there 
died  from  the  effects  of  hard  drinking,  and  about  three  years  after,  his  son  fol- 
lowed him.  On  that  spot  I  have  seen  time  and  again  the  bad  effects  of  ex- 
cessive drinking." 

As  all  the  stages,  and  nearly  all  the  cotton  and  country  produce  came  in 
from   the   south  side  of  Atlanta,  the  center  of  trade  naturally  moved  to  that 
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quarter.  A  store  was  built  on  the  corner  of  Alabama  and  Whitehall  streets, 
and  a  warehouse  was  built  on  that  side  of  the  town. 

The  first  fire  that  occurred  in  Atlanta  was  in  a  warehouse  on  Alabama 
street.  This  was  said  to  be  the  work  of  an  incendiary,  as  on  the  same  night, 
v/hile  every  one  was  at  the  fire,  the  cash  drawer  at  the  Georgia  depot  was 
broken  open  and  all  the  money  was  taken.  A  house  on  Alabama  street  caught 
fire,  as  did  also  a  cotton  warehouse  on  Pryor  street,  but  the  flames  were  ex- 
tinguished. Another  very  disastrous  fire  occurred  later  on.  It  started  on  the 
corner  of  Alabama  and  Whitehall  streets,  and  burnt  up  about  half  the  block. 

Out  on  what  is  now  the  edge  of  town,  where  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  Georgia  shops  stand,  and  what  was  then  out  in  the  country,  was  a  place 
known  as  Snake  Nation.  It  received  its  name  from  the  bad  characters  who 
lived  there  and  the  disreputable  houses  in  that  vicinity.  This  wicked  suburb 
was  a  great  annoyance  to  the  good  citizens  of  Atlanta,  as  crimes  were  very 
often  committed  there,  and  many  of  the  young  men  fell  into  bad  habits  from 
frequenting  that  place.  The  citizens  determined  to  do  their  best  to  reform  it 
Accordingly,  they  got  a  lot  of  drays,  and  went  there  and  hauled  the  bad  char- 
acters off  into  the  woods  and  left  them.  They  then  demolished  nearly  all  the 
houses  there.  This  put  an  end  to  Snake  Nation,  at  least  for  a  long  while,  and 
it  never  again  became  notorious  as  a  bad  neighborhood. 

In  the  city  directory  for  1859,  Colonel  G.  B.  Haywood,  a  prominent  law- 
yer, the  father  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Haywood,  sketched  the  progress  of  Atlanta  to 
that  year,  and  the  following  extracts  are  of  permanent  interest : 

**  Atlanta  is  a  name  which  is  understood  to  have  been  proposed  by  J.  Ed- 
gar Thompson,  at  that  time  chief  engineer  of  the  Georgia  Railroad.  The  sig- 
nification of  the  name,  the  reasons  for  its  adoption,  and  the  various  theories 
on  the  subject  have  now  become  a  theme  of  inquiry  and  investigation  not 
without  interest.  The  writer  has  heard  it  claimed  as  due  in  honor  to  a  mytho- 
logical goddess,  Atlanta,  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  fleetness,  strength 
and  endurance  It  was  certainly  a  fast  town  then,  and  may  have  been  sup- 
posed entitled  to  the  honor  of  a  recognition  by  the  goddess,  by  reason  of  its 
early  character  and  its  wonderful  achievements.  The  infant  has  become  a 
giant,  and  is  rapidly  overcoming  the  obstacles  to  its  growth  and  prosperity,  and 
making  the  surrounding  country  and  neighboring  villages  all  tributary  to  its 
prosperity,  permanency  and  celebrity.  The  name  was  for  a  short  time  written 
Atalanta,  which  seems  to  favor  the  claims  of  the  goddess.  An  orator  of  no 
mean  pretensions  claimed  for  it  the  signification  of  *  a  city  among  the  hills,' 
while  a  shrewd  writer  has  declared  that  it  was  the  opposite,  and  proclaimed  it 
*  the  city  in  the  woods.'  And  its  commercial  and  geographical  position  has 
recently  procured  fur  it  the  appellation  of  *  the  Gate  Gity.* 

**And  still  another  theory  is  set  up  hy  some  who  claim  for  it  an  origin 
more  worthy  of  its  present  importance  as  a  railroad  entrepot  and   commercial 
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emporium,  taken  in  connection  with  its  future  prospects  as  a  great  railroad 
center  and  manufacturing  city.  The  great  State  work,  connecting  the  waters 
of  the  West  with  the  Atlantic,  commencing  at  Chattanooga,  on  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  terminating  at  this  point,  had  nearly  been  completed.  The  name 
•  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,'  had  been  given  to  it  by  the  Legislature  of 
Georgia,  and  it  was  not  inaptly  considered  the  great  connecting  artery  through 
which  must  pass  the  incalculable  mass  of  produce,  manufactures  and  com- 
merce from  the  great  valley  of  the  West  and  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  the  im- 
ports from  abroad  passing  thence  to  the  far  West. 

•*  Atlanta  had  been  permanently  fixed  as  the  southeastern  terminus  of  that 
great  State  work,  and  gave  a  local  idea  to  its  eastern  terminus,  and  that  idea, 
represented  or  qualified  by  the  adjective  Atlantic,  was  incomplete  of  itself,  but 
clearly  pointed  to  something  more  definite,  and  the  mind  is  put  upon  the  in- 
quiry for  the  thing  signified.  The  connections  by  rail  from  Charleston  by  way 
of  Augusta,  and  from  Savannah  by  way  of  Macon,  had  both  been  completed 
to  this  point.  These  roads  had  been  gradually  ascending  the  hills  from  the 
coast,  in  search  of  a  *  northwest  passage  ' ;  they  had  searched  the  hills  upon 
which  the  city  stands,  and  here  they  met  the  Western  and  Atlantic  road,  just 
emerging  from  the  wilds  of  the  Northwest,  seeking  by  a  sinuous  and  difficult 
ascent  from  the  Western  valley  for  a  highway  to  the  Atlantic.  They  met  to- 
gether in  our  streets,  they  embraced  each  other  upon  these  headlands  of  the 
Atlantic'" 

"  These  Atlantic  headlands  when  embodied  in  the  noun  Atlanta,  to  our 
mind,  meets  the  demand  and  represents  the  ideal  of  the  thing  sought  after, 
and  the  mind  rests  upon  it  as  the  thing  signified  by  the  several  indices  point- 
ing to  Atlanta  as  the  proper  name  for  such  a  city  in  such  a  place.  This  we 
now  state  to  the  public  as  the  true  derivation  sustained  by  the  facts  in  the  case. 

**  Atlanta  has  had  a  growth  unexampled  in  the  history  of  the  South.  In 
1854  the  population  had  reached  6,025.  The  increase  for  several  years  has 
averaged  1,000  per  annum.  On  the  first  of  April,  1859,  it  is  ascertained  by 
the  census  taken  under  the  State  authority  to  be  1 1,500  souls.  The  assessed 
value  of  the  real  estate  in  the  city  the  present  year,  1859,  is  $2,760,000,  and 
the  personality,  cash,  merchandise,  etc.,  in  proportion. 

"The  number  of  stores  in  1854  was  fifty  seven,  exclusive  of  drinking  sa- 
loons. The  amount  of  goods  sold  in  1853  was  $1,017,000,  and  the  amount 
sold  in  1858  is  not  accurately  known,  but  is  believed  to  have  been  about  $3,- 
000,000,  and  is  now  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  now  widening  and  extending 
the  area  of  its  supply  on  every  side.  Dry  goods  are  sold  to  the  country  for 
over  one  hundred  miles  around  on  terms  as  favorable  to  purchasers  as  the  re- 
tail markets  of  the  great  Northern  cities,  New  York  itself  not  excepted,  and 
still  our  merchants  are  prosperous,  thrifty  and  energetic.  No  respectable 
house  here  had  to  suspend  during  the  great  crisis  in  commercial  affairs  in 
1857  and  1858. 
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"  The  great  secret  of  the  safety,  success  and  independence  of  convulsions 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  sales  are  made  at  low  rates  almost  entirely  for 
cash,  and  the  profits,  though  small  in  detail,  are  often  repeated  and  amount  to 
a  vast  sum  in  the  aggregate ;  a  few  have  fallen  by  unfortunate  speculations. 

"  The  number  of  stores  and  other  business  houses  at  present  is  unknown  to 
the  writer.  Nineteen  commodious  brick  stores  were  erected  in  1858,  and  as 
many  more  are  now  in  progress  of  erection  in  1859,  besides  a  large  number  of 
fine  dwellings,  mostly  of  brick ;  many  of  the  new  improvements  are  imposing 
structures,  and  would  be  creditable  in  the  elegant  portions  of  any  of  our  mod- 
ern cities. 

**  There  are  at  present  four  capacious  hotels,  now  open  and  in  successful 
operation,  and  another  still  more  extensive,  is  nearly  completed,  designed,  we 
understand,  for  the  accommodation  of  families,  hitherto  a  felt  necessity  in  the 
city. 

"  The  city  now  has  in  successful  operation  four  large  and  flourishing  ma- 
chine-shops; two  of  these  are  connected  with  railroad  companies,  and  two  be- 
long to  private  companies,  where  stationary  engines,  mill  gearing,  with  almost 
every  variety  of  castings  and  machinery  are  manufactured  at  short  notice. 
Two  planing-miHs  and  sash  and  blind  factories  are  also  in  successful  operation, 
besides  there  are  various  smaller  manufacturing  establishments  in  the  city  ; 
three  or  four  tanneries,  one  or  two  shoe  manufactories,  besides  several  smaller 
establishments.  The  most  important  establishment  in  the  place  is  the  rolling- 
mill  for  the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron,  which  is  capable  of  turning  out 
thirty  tons  of  railroad  iron  of  superior  quality. 

**  The  clothing  trade  has  become  an  item  •(  no  inconsiderable  importance 
within  the  last  few  years,  and  presents  some  new  features  when  contrasted  with 
any  other  Southern  cities  of  equal  size  and  age.  The  manufacture  of  clothing 
in  this  city  is  a  decided  success,  and  has  increased  with  an  unparalleled  rapid- 
ity for  a  Southern  city.  In  1854  (\vq  hands  were  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  clothing;  the  number  now  thus  employed  exceeds  seventy-five,  the 
larger  portion  of  whom  are  females.  The  clothing  made  here  has  been  re- 
ceived with  much  favor  by  the  public,  and  is  believed  to  have  attracted  much 
attention  to  the  wholesale  trade  of  the  city  in  that  article.  In  this  connection 
it  may  be  stated  that  this  is  the  great  Southern  depot  for  the  sale  of  the  most 
improved  models  of  sewing  machines,  the  use  of  which  extensively  has  doubt- 
less added  greatly  to  the  trade  in  the  clothing  department. 

**  The  city  was  first  brilliantly  lighted  with  gas,  manufactured  from  Geor- 
gia, Alabama  and  Tennessee  coal,  on  December  25,  1855. 

•  ■•.••••• 
**  We  have  four  prominent  lines  of  railroad,  all  centering  here. 

•  •••.«••• 

"  The  city  now  contains  thirteen  Christian  churches,  and  one  more  has 
been  recently  projected. 
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"  It  is  not  believed  that  any  other  city  in  the  country  is  blessed  with  greater 
or  better  facilities  for  procuring  building  materials,  the  supply  of  granite  near 
at  hand,  of  a  quality  peculiarly  adapted  to  building  purposes,  is  literally  inex- 
haustible ;  bricks  of  good  quality  are  made  in  and  around  the  city  on  reason- 
able terma  Lumber  of  good  quality  is  also  obtained  at  reasonable  prices ; 
lime  is  produced  in  any  desired  quantity  near  at  hand. 

....•*■•• 

••  The  meclianical  element  prevails  in  our  city,  and  the  major  part  of  them 
are  enterprising,  thrifty  and  prosperous  men,  who  are  rapidly  rising  in  the  pub- 
lic esteem. 

'•  The  health  of  the  city  js  almost  unprecedented,  being  entirely  exempt 
from  the  usual  summer  and  fall  fevers,  cholera,  etc.  No  epidemic  has  ever 
prevailed  here,  and  the  bills  of  mortality  show  ft  state  of  health  almost  without 
a  parallel." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1856  the  population  of  Atlanta  was  about 
8,000.  The  city  was  then  growing  at  the  rate  of  about  one  thousand  a  year. 
As  has  been  previously  stated,  the  population  of  the  city  in  1854  was  6,025, 
and  adding  this  number  annually  there  would  be  in  1856  the  number  stated. 
There  were  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  seventy-five  stores  of  all  kinds,  and  the 
business  of  the  city  amounted  to  considerable  more  than  a  million  dollars  per 
year.  And  from  this  time  on  up  to  the  war  there  was  steady  growth  and 
prosperity,  notwithstanding  the  commercial  crisis  of  1857  and  1858,  which  is 
mentioned  later  in  these  pages,  and  the  reasons  given  for  its  having  no  effect 
in  this  section  of  country. 

The  leading  citizen*  of  any  place  give  it  its  character  and  tone,  and  hence 
it  is  interesting  to  know  who  were  the  leading  citizens  in  that  still  formatory 
period  of  the  city's  life.  Among  those  who  were  in  the  city  at  the  period  now 
under  consideration,  but  who  had  come  in  a  few  years  previously,  were  Dr. 
Joseph  P.  Logan,  Thomas  M.  Clarke  and  M.  Cole;  D.  H.  Dougherty  came  in 
1855,  and  L.  Bellingrath  and  A.  Bellingrath  in  1856;  E.  E.  Rawson  came  in 
1857,  and  John  Keely  and  J.  C.  Peck  in  1858;  A.  C.  and  B.  F.  Wyly,  W.  B. 
Cox,  J.  Morrison  and  John  M.  Clarke  came  in  1859,  and  A.  Morrison  in  i860. 
This  information  is  taken  from  E.  Y.  Clarke's  Atlanta  Illustrated. 

The  city  hall  and  court-house,  which  was  two  stories  fiigh  and  seventy  by 
one  hundred  feet  in  size,  had  been  erected  in  1854  and  completed  in  1855. 
The  old  atheneum,  which  is  mentioned  frequently  in  connection  with  ante- 
belhim  amusements,  was  erected  about  the  same  time  by  S.  J.  Williams.  The 
business  men  of  that  day  were  mostly  engaged  in  trade.  But  the  wholesale 
houses  were  very  few  in  number,  if  indeed  there  were  any  exclusively  whole- 
sale houses  in  the  city.  A  few  of  the  retail  houses  carried  on  a  jobbing  trade 
in  connection  with  their  retail  business.  Er  Lawshe  erected  a  store  on  White- 
hall street,  in  1857,  and  in   1858  there  were  nineteen  brick  stores  erected.     In 
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1859  there  were  built  about  the  same  number.  Among  these  was  one  erected 
by  Jonathan  Norcross,  on  the  corner  of  Marietta  and  Peachtree  streets,  on  what 
has  ever  since  1854  been  known  as  **  Norcross  Corner.'*  On  this  corner 
Jacob's  pharmacy  is  now  located.  Mr.  Norcross  was,  for  many  years  before 
the  war,  the  leading  merchant  in  Atlanta,  and  still  owns  the  corner.  Among 
the  largest  business  firms  of  that  time  were  Beach  &  Root,  dry  goods  mer- 
chants, located  where  Joseph  M.  High's  store  now  is  on  Whitehall  street ;  Mc- 
Daniel,  Mitchell  &  Hulsey,  dealers  in  groceries  and  provisions,  located  where 
John  Keely's  store  now  is ;  McNaught,  Ormond  &  Scrutchins,  who  had  a 
hardware  store  on  Whitehall  street,  where  now  is  the  hardware  store  of  a  son 
of  Mr.  Scrutchins;  Thomas  M.  Clarke  &  Co.,  dealers  in  hardware,  located 
where  they  are  at  the  present  time.  No.  27  Peachtree  street ;  Thomas  Kile,  a 
prominent  merchant,  located  on  the  corner  of  Marietta  and  Peachtree  streets^ 
where  now  is  the  real  estate  office  of  Samuel  W.  Goode  &  Co.  Among  the 
manufacturing  establishments  were  the  repair  shops  of  the  three  railroads  which 
then  terminated  in  Atlanta — the  Georgia  Railroad,  the  Western  and  Atlantic, 
and  the  Georgia  Central.  These  shops  employed  a  large  number  of  men,  and 
thus  contributed  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  city.  Joseph  Winship  &  Co. 
manufactured  cotton  gins,  threshing  machines,  machine  gearing,  carried  on 
quite  an  extensive  business,  and  were  located  where  the  Winship  Machine 
Company's  works  now  are.  Richard  Peters  had  a  flouring- mill  located  just 
below  the  present  site  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  shops.  J.  C.  Peck  &  Co.  had 
a  planing- mill,  and  manufactured  quite  extensively  sash,  doors  and  blinds;  and 
Pitts  &  Cook  also  had  a  planing-mill  and  carried  on  the  same  kind  of  busi- 
ness as  J.  C.  Peck  &  Co. 

In  the  spring  of  1855  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  a  detailed  history  of 
which  may  be  found  in  the  chapter  on  the  medical  fraternity,  received  its  first 
students,  the  lectures  to  whom  were  delivered  in  the  city  hall.  The  corner- 
stone of  its  present  building  was  laid  in  the  following  July.  During  this  year 
the  gas  company  was  fully  organized,  and  on  the  25th  of  December  the  city 
was  Ughtcd  with  gas  for  the  first  time.  In  1856  the  Bank  of  Fulton,  as  the 
successor  of  the  Atlanta  Bank,  a  full  history  of  both  of  which  institutions  is 
elsewhere  inserted,  was  established  by  Alfred  Austell  and  E.  W.  Holland,  with 
a  capital  of  $125,000.  P.  &  G.  T.  Dodd,  grocers,  established  themselves  in 
1856,  as  also  did  Silvey  &  Dougherty,  general  merchants.  In  1857  the  Gate 
City  Guards,  the  first  military  company  in  the  city,  was  organized.  In  1857 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  organized,  and  in  1858  the  Hiber- 
nian Benevolent  Society.  The  Masons  had  organized  several  societies  previ- 
ously, as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  chapter  on  secret  societies.  Empire 
Encampment,  No.  12,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  was  organized  in 
i860. 

The  great  panic  of  1857,  which  was  felt  so  disastrously  in  many  parts  of 
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the  Union,  especially  in  the  Northern  States,  was  felt  but  little  in  Atlanta,  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  felt  but  little  anywhere  in  the  South.  The  main  reason 
for  this  fact  was,  that  the  cotton  crop  that  year  was  exceptionally  large,  and 
the  price  was  high,  notwithstanding  the  large  crop.  The  price  of  cotton  was 
high,  because  there  was  an  unusual  demand  for  it  abroad,  and  it  was  thus  con- 
trolled by  the  market  price  in  Liverpool,  England.  The  heavy  demand  for  it 
abroad  caused  payments  to  be  made  in  cash,  and  thus  there  was  an  abundant 
supply  of  specie  in  the  Southern  States,  though  there  was  very  general  sus- 
pension of  specie  payments  North.  The  unusually  large  amount  of  specie, 
which  that  year  flowed  into  the  South,  rendered  it  practicable  for  the  banks  of 
this  section  to  avoid  suspension,  and  thus  merchants  were  not  affected  by 
stringency  in  the  money  market.  It  cannot  be  remembered  that  any  merchant 
failed  in  Atlanta  during  that  panic. 

The  above  is  presented  as  the  general  reason  for  the  continued  prosperity 
of  Atlanta  during  that  period  of  distress  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  There 
are,  however,  two  other  reasons  for  that  uninterrupted  prosperity — one  of 
which  may  be  termed  a  special  reason,  and  the  other  a  peculiar  reason.  The 
ibrmer  of  these  two  was,  that  at  that  time  the  merchants  of  the  South,  includ- 
ing, of  course,  those  of  Atlanta,  owed  much  less  than  the  usual  amounts  to 
Northern  merchants,  and  hence  were  not  called  upon  for  payment  of  debts 
they  could  not  pay.  The  latter  reason  was  that  the  first  merchants  of  Atlanta, 
as  a  very  general  if  not  a  universal  thing,  were  so  limited  in  their  capital  that 
they  could  not  give  credit  without  incurring  the  risk  of  almost  immediate 
failure.  The  business  they  did  was  therefore  from  necessity,  conducted  on  a 
cash  basis.  Being  thus  compelled  to  transact  business  on  a  cash  basis,  they 
were  also  compelled  to  conduct  it  on  the  smallest  practicable  margin  of  profits 
in  order  to  attract  customers,  or  in  other  words  they  were  obliged  to  undersell 
their  competitors  in  neighboring  towns  and  cities.  By  thus  underselling  their 
competitors  they  soon  attracted  to  Atlanta  not  only  the  trade  of  the  merchants 
from  other  towns  and  cities,  but  also  very  largely  that  of  the  majority  of  pri- 
vate families  who  could  pay  cash  for  their  supplies ;  of  private  families  living 
in  surrounding  cities  as  well  as  of  those  living  in  the  surrounding  country. 

In  this  way  was  the  cash  basis  for  the  transaction  of  business  adopted  and 
established  in  Atlanta ;  adopted  from  necessity,  and  established  from  choice. 
It  was  so  beneficial,  it  was  so  conducive  to  the  individual  interests  and  to  the 
combined  interests  of  the  business  men,  it  gave  Atlanta  such  an  impetus  in  the 
direction  of  prosperity,  such  a  prestige  and  an  advantage  over  her  rivals,  that 

* 

it  has  been  adhered  to  in  the  main  ever  since,  and  has  in  all  probability  been 
the  main  principle  of  the  city's  growth  and  success  as  a  community.  Even  up 
to  the  present  time  business  is  conducted  in  Atlanta  either  on  the  "spot  cash" 
principle,  or  upon  the  **cash"  principle,  the  former  plan  requiring  cash  to  be 
paid  on  dejivery  of  the  goods  purchased,  and  the  latter  requiring  it  to  be  paid 
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in  thirty  days.  Thus  long  credits,  always  dangerous,  have  been  avoided,  and 
thus  has  the  city  acquired  and  sustained  the  reputation  of  being  a  cheap  place 
to  trade,  and  thus,  also,  has  it  attracted  cash  customers  and  driven  the  time 
customers  to  other  cities,  which  either  could  not  adopt,  or  did  not  believe  in  a 
cash  trade,  coupled  with  small  profits  and  safety. 

While  the  remarks  just  made  are  in  the  main  correct,  as  applied  to  the  re- 
tail trade  and  to  the  smaller  class  of  wholesale  dealers,  yet  they  require  slight 
modification  when  the  larger  wholesale  dealers  in  dry  goods  are  taken  specific- 
ally into  account.  These  generally  give  a  credit  of  sixty  days ;  but  this  slight 
modification  has  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  volume  of  business  transacted  ex- 
cept to  increase  it,  and  no  effect  on  the  kind  of  custom  attracted  to  the  city. 

From  1856  to  i860  there  was  a  large  number  of  three-story  brick  build- 
ings erected,  mostly  on  Whitehall  and  Peachtree  streets,  but  yet  there  were 
some  erected  on  Marietta,  including  the  block  on  the  south  side  of  this  street, 
west  of  Peachtree  street.  A  fine  class  of  buildings  was  also  erected  on  Deca- 
tur street,  but  not  so  large  and  commodious  as  those  on  the  three  other  princi- 
pal streets  of  the  city.  The  principal  book  stores  in  Atlanta,  before  the  war 
were  those  of  Mr.  Kay,  on  Whitehall  street,  and  Mr.  McPherson,  whose  book 
store  was  also  on  Whitehall  street. 

The  finest  residences  in  Atlanta  before  the  war  were  located  on  Marietta 
street,  on  both  sides,  and  extending  westward  for  the  distance  of  about  a  mile. 
J.  A.  Hayden*s  house  was  on  this  street,  a  two-story  brick  above  a  high  base- 
ment. The  same  house  is  still  standing  and  occupied  as  a  residence  by  Mrs. 
Austell,  widow  of  Alfred  Austell.  On  Peachtree  street,  for  about  half  a  mile 
north  from  Wesley  Chapel,  there  was  a  large  number  of  fine  residences,  some 
of  them  of  brick  and  others  of  wood.  The  residence  portion  of  Whitehall 
street  may  be  similarly  described.  Decatur  street  had  some  neat  residences 
on  it  for  the  distance  of  about  a  half  a  mile  from  the  business  center,  but  they 
were  not  of  so  fine  an  appearance  as  those  on  the  other  three  principal  streets. 
The  houses  in  other  parts  of  the  city  were  for  the  most  part  frame,  and  of  dif- 
ferent sizes.     Many  of  them  were  one-story  cottages,  neat  and  cozy. 

In  1859  the  city  began  to  put  on  metropolitan  airs,  in  this,  that  for  that 
year  a  directory  was  published,  the  first  directory  of  Atlanta.  It  was  compiled 
by  Mr.  Williams,  and  published  by  M.  Lynch,  who  was  afterward  a  member  of 
the  well-known  firm  of  Lynch  &  Thornton.  This  directory  contains  a  sketch 
of  Atlanta,  written  by  Green  B.  Haygood,  the  substance  of  which  has  been  in- 
corporated into  the  present  work.  Many  of  those  who  were  then  prominent 
in  business  and  the  various  professions  and  industries,  are  now  no  more,  but 
some  of  them  are  still  among  the  living  and  in  active  business.  A  summary 
of  the  various  kinds  of  business,  etc.,  as  presented  by  this  directory,  is  ap- 
pended here,  and  also  some  statistics  derived  from  the  United  States  census 
reports  for  i860,  for  the   purpose  of  information  and  for  comparison  with  the 
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present.     On  April  i,  1859,  the  population  of  the  city,  according  to  the  State 

<ensus,  was   ii,5cx^;  the  assessed  value  of  real  estate  for  the  same  year  was 

$2,760,000,  and  the  sales  of  goods  amounted  to  $3,000,000.      Thus  in  five 

years  there  was  an  increase  of  five  thousand  in  the  population,  and  of  $1,500,- 

000  in  the  sales  of  goods,  that  is,  the  population  and  the  business  of  the  city  had 

almost  doubled  in  five  years.     The  expansion  was  particularly  noticeable  in 

the  dry  goods  trade,  and  sales  were  made  on  terms  as  favorable,  it  was  c'aimed, 

as  could  be  obtained  in  New  York  city. 

The  churches  in  Atlanta,  in  1859,  were  as  follows':  The  First  Baptist,  at 
the  corner  of  Walton  and  Wadley  streets  ;  the  Second  Baptist,  at  the  corner 
of  Mitchell  and  Washington  streets ;  the  Christian,  on  the  south  side  of  De- 
catur street,  between  Collins  and  Lloyd  streets;  Wesley  Chapel  M.  E.  Church, 
at  the  corner  of  Houston  and  Peachtree  streets  ;  Trinity  M.  E.  Church,  on  the 
south  side  of  Mitchell  street,  between  Washington  and  McDonough  streets ; 
Evans  Chapel  (M.  E),  on  the  north  side  of  Nelson  street  and  west  of  Man- 
gum  ;  Congregational  Methodist,  on  the  north  side  of  Jones  street,  between 
Martin  street  and  Connelly's  alley ;  Protestant  Methodist,  corner  of  Mitchell 
and  Forsyth  streets ;  African  M.  E.  Church,  on  an  alley  north  of  Gilmer 
street;  Episcopal  Church,  northeast  corner  of  Hunter  and  W^ishington  streets; 
First  Presbyterian,  south  side  of  Marietta  street,  between  Wadley  and  Spring 
streets  ;  Central  Presbyterian,  on  Washington  street  opposite  the  city  hall ; 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Hunter  and  Loyd  streets. 

At  that  time  there  were  three  fire  companies :  Atlanta  Fire  Company  Xo. 
I  ;   Mechanics  Fire  Company  No   2,  and  Tallulah  Fire  Company  No.  3. 

Of  banks  and  banking  agencies  there  were  the  folio winj^ :  The  Bank  of 
Fulton,  the  Atlanta  Insurance  and  Banking  Company,  the  Georgia  Railroad 
and  Banking  Company  Agency,  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia  Agency, 
and  the  Augusta  Insurance  and  Banking  Agency. 

There  were  five  Masonic  societies,  two  societies  of  Odd  h'ellows,  and  two 
temperance  societies.  N.  L.  Angier  was  agent  for  ten  insurance  companies  ; 
J.  E.  Butler  for  one,  Alexander  M.  Wallace  for  four,  and  Samuel  Smith  for 
two. 

There  were  seven  newspapers,  one  of  them  being  both  daily  and  weekly, 
two  of  them  being  weekly,  one  of  them  weekly  and  semi-weekly,  one  of  them 
weekly  and  tri-weekly,  and  two  of  them  monthly.  There  were  five  hotels : 
the  Atlanta  Hotel,  City  Hotel,  Planters*  Hotel,  Tennessee  House  and  Wash- 
ington Hall. 

At  that  time  there  were  of  the  various  trades  and  professions  the  following 
numbers:  Of  architects  and  builders,  3;  attorneys,  29;  blacksmiths,  5;  board- 
ing-houses, 14;  boiler  manufacturers,  i;  boot  and  shoe  dealers,  15;  brick 
manufacturers,  10;  carpenters  and  builders,  i;  carriage  manufacturers.  3; 
clergymen,  10;  clothing  dealers,  11  ;  commission  merchants,  14;  cotton  deal- 
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ers,  7  ;  dentists,  7;  drugstores,  5;  wholesale  and  retail  dry  goods  dealers,  15;: 
steam  engine  builders.  2  ;  foundries,  2  ;  planing-mills,  i  ;  flour  manufacturers, 
I ;  gents'  furnishing  goods,  7  ;  grain  dealers,  3  ;  wholesale  and  retail  grocers,. 
66 ;  hardware  stores,  6 ;  leather  and  findings,  5  ;  lottery  offices,  2  ;  physi- 
cians, 31  ;  produce  and  provisions,  12  ;  real  estate  agents,  2;  rolling-mills,  I  ; 
private  schools,  5  ;  slave  dealers,  4 ;  tailors,  4 ;  watches  and  clock  dealers,  4 ; 
dealers  in  wine  and  liquors,  4;  besides  numerous  other  branches  of  business. 

According  to  the  State  census  of  1859,  the  population  of  Atlanta  that  year 
was  11,500;  in  i860,  according  to  the  United  States  census,  the  population  of 
Fulton  county  was  14,427.  Most  of  the  population  of  the  county  was  there- 
fore in  Atlanta.  In  presenting  the  following  statistics  for  Fulton  county^ 
therefore,  as  derived  from  the  United  States  census  for  i860,  the  statistics  for 
Atlanta  are  practically  given.  At  that  time  there  were  three  establishments 
making  boots  and  shoes,  having  a  capital  invested  of  $2,000.  employing  five 
hands,  to  whom  was  paid  $1,800.  The  raw  material  cost  $1,700,  and  the 
value  of  the  product  was  $4,625.  There  was  one  carriage  manufactory  in 
which  there  was  employed  fifteen  men,  to  whom  was  paid  $7,200 ;  the  capi- 
tal invested  was  $25,000;  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  was  $3,750,  and  the 
value  of  the  product  was  $14,000.  There  were  two  flouring- mills,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $6,600,  employing  two  hands,  to  whom  was  paid  $600.  The  cost  of 
the  raw  material  was  $4,000,  and  the  value  of  the  yearly  product  $6,500. 
There  was  one  iron  manufactory,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  employing  100 
men,  to  whom  was  paid  $36,000.  The  material  cost  $62,500,  and  the  prod- 
uct was  worth  $137,230.  There  was  one  leather  manufactory,  with  a  capital 
of  $5,000,  employing  six  hands,  to  whom  was  paid  $2,160.  The  material  cost 
$1,000,  and  the  product  was  worth  $2,855.  There  was  $1,000  invested  in  a 
saw-mill,  at  which  five  hands  were  employed,  to  whom  $840  was  paid,  and  the 
value  of  the  product  was  worth  $18,000.  The  raw  material  in  this  case  cost 
$7,500.  There  were  four  manufactories  of  machinery,  steam  engines,  etc., 
having  a  capital  invested  of  $620,000,  employing  167  men,  to  whom  was  paid 
$55,000.  The  cost  of  the  raw  material  was  $107,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
product  $212,850.  There  were  two  establishments  manufacturing  tin,  copper 
and  sheet  iron  ware,  with  a  capital  of  $1 1,000,  employing  nineteen  men,  pay- 
ing them  $6,840,  and  turning  out  $18,303  worth  of  product,  at  a  cost  for  raw 
material  of  $1 1,084.  The  entire  number  of  establishments  was  fifteen,  the  ag- 
gregate capital  $770,600,  total  number  of  men  employed  319,  total  wages  paid 
to  them  $1 10,484,  and  the  total  value  of  the  product  $414,366. 

Thus  has  been  attempted  a  description  of  the  city  of  Atlanta  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war.  Its  history  during  that  trying  ordeal,  and  its  recov- 
ery from  the  dire  effects  thereof,  will  be  traced  in  succeeding  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

the  xMUNICIPAL    history    of    marthasville    and    ATLANTA    BEFORE 

THE  WAR. 

THE  history  of  Marthasville,  as  a  village,  toj^ether  with  reminiscences  and 
incidents  of  that  early  day,  may  be  found  in  preceding  pages  of  this  vol- 
ume. This  chapter,  as  its  name  implies,  is  devoted  to  the  official  history  of 
Marthasville  and  of  the  city  of  Atlanta.  In  1843  ^^^  settlement  was  growing 
in  size  and  in  ambition.  Application  was  made  that  year  to  the  State  Legis- 
lature for  a  charter  for  the  town,  which  was  granted  on  December  23,  incor- 
porating the  village  under  the  name  of  Marthasville.  in  honor  of  Martha  Lump- 
kin, daughter  of  ex- Governor  Lumpkin,  who  had  been  one  of  the  most  prom- 
inent men  in  the  State,  and  who  had  borne  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  railroad  interests.  At  the  time  of  the  granting  of  this  charter  there 
were  but  ten  families  in  the  village,  which  fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
Httle  settlement  was  at  least  one  of  push  and  enterprise.  Following  is  a  por- 
tion of  the  act  of  incorporation  : 

"  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  L.  V.  Gan- 
non, John  Bailey,  Willis  Carlisle,  John  Kile,  sr.,  and  Patrick  Quinn,  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  appointed  commissioners  of  the  town  of  Marthasville,  in  the 
•county  of  DeKalb,  situated  at  the  southeast  terminus  of  the  Western  and  At- 
lantic Railroad  ;  and  they,  or  a  majority  of  them  and  their  successors  in  office, 
shall  have  power  and  authority  to  pass  all  by-laws  and  ordinances  which  they 
or  a  majority  of  them  may  deem  expedient  and  necessary  for  the  improve- 
ment and  benefit  of  the  internal  police  of  the  said  town  ;  provided,  neverthe- 
less, that  said  by  laws  be  not  repugnant  to  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States,  nor  to  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  State." 

Sec.  2  gave  these  commissioners  power  to  convene  at  any  time  and  place 
within  the  corporate  limits  of  the  town,  and  to  proceed  to  the  election  of  a 
clerk,  and  to  transact  such  business  as  might  be  necessary. 

Sec.  3  gave  them  corporate  jurisdiction  to  the  extent  of  the  boundary  lines 
of  the  town,  and  provided  that  their  jurisdiction  should  extend  as  the  limits  of 
the  town  were  extended. 

These  commissioners  were  to  continue  in  office  until  the  first  Monday  in 
March,  1845.  on  which  day,  and  on  the  same  day  in  each  subsequent  year,  an 
election  was  to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  electing  five  commissioners  for  the 
town.  The  commissioners  elected  in  March,  1845,  were  as  follows  :  Ambrose 
B.  Forsyth.  James  Loyd,  sr.,  Willis  Carlisle,  Stephen  Terry  and  James  A.  Col- 
lins. The  commissioners  of  neither  the  town  of  Marthasville  nor  of  the  town 
•of  Atlanta,  kept  any  records,  or  at  least  such  records  as  they  may  have  kept 
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can  not  now  be  found;  nor  can  any  old  settler  now  be  found  who  can  remem- 
ber with  certainty  who  were  the  commissioners  elected  in  1846  or  1847,  so- 
that  it  is  impossible  to  preserve  their  names  in  this  work.  Neither  is  it  possi- 
ble to  present  the  names  of  such  officers  as  they  may  have  appointed  to  serve 
as  clerk,  treasurer,  marshal,  etc.  It  is,  however,  within  the  recollection  of 
many  of  the  older  residents  of  the  city  that  the  government  of  the  town  by 
these  commissioners  was  eminently  unsatisfactory.  Notwithstanding  that  they 
went  through  the  form  of  trying  an  occasional  offender  against  ordinances- 
which  they  had  passed  for  the  government  of  the  town,  yet  but  little  respect 
was  paid  to  their  authority.  While  they  passed  ordinances  for  the  laying  out 
of  a  few  streets,  and  for  the  levying  of  taxes,  yet  no  streets  were  laid  out  un- 
der their  ordinances,  neither  was  any  tax  collected ;  in  fact,  the  government 
was  the  next  thing  to  a  complete  failure,  and  in  order  to  remedy  what  was 
considered  a  defect  in  the  government,  a  city  charter  was  applied  for  and 
granted  by  the  Legislature,  on  December  29,  1847.  Previously  to  this,  how- 
ever, the  name  of  the  town  had  been  changed  to  Atlanta,  by  an  act  passed  on 
December  26,  1845.  This  act  was  entitled  **  An  act  to  change  the  name  of 
Marthasville,  De  Kalb  county,  to  that  of  Atlanta ;  also  to  change  the  election 
precinct  now  held  at  the  house  of  Charner  Humphries,  known  as  Whitehall 
Precinct,  to  that  of  Atlanta."  Section  i  of  this  act  provided  that  the  name  of 
Marthasville  should  be  changed  to  Atlanta,  and  section  2  provided  that  the 
name  of  the  election  precinct,  known  as  Whitehall  Precinct,  should  be  changed 
to  Atlanta. 

This  form  of  government  lasted  until  December  29,  1847,  when  a  city  gov- 
ernment was  decided  upon,  as  was  stated  above.  Following  is  a  portion  of 
the  act  incorporating  Atlanta  as  a  city  : 

"  An  Act  to  amend  an  act  entitled  an  act  to  incorporate  the  town  of 
Marthasville,  in  the  county  of  De  Kalb,  passed  December  23,  1843,  and  also 
to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  said  town,  and  to  incorporate  the  same  under  the 
name  of  Atlanta,"  etc. 

**  Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  that  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act, 
the  town  of  Atlanta  shall  be  known  as  and  called  the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  of  the  said  city  shall  extend  one  mile  from  the  State 
depot  in  every  direction.'* 

'*  Section  2.  Be  it  enacted  that  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this- 
act,  by  giving  two  days'  notice,  and  on  the  third  Monday  in  every  January 
thereafter,  all  free  white  persons,  citizens  residing  within  the  incorporate  limits 
of  said  city,  who  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Legislature  of 
said  State,  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  for  a  mayor  and  six  members  of  the  city 
council  in  lieu  and  stead  of  the  commissioners,  as  is  provided  in  the  act  to- 
which  this  is  amendatory;  and  that  the  person  or  persons  legally  entitled  to- 
vote  at  said  election  shall  be  eligible  for  mayor  or  members  of  the  city  council^ 
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at  which  election  one  justice  of  the  Inferior  Court,  or  of  the  peace,  and  two 
freeholders,  neither  of  whom  being  a  candidate,  shall  preside,  and  the  person 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  be  delared  elected  ;  that  the  man- 
agers of  said  election  shall  give  certificates  to  that  effect  which  shall  be  the 
highest  evidence  of  their  election  and  authority  to  act,  and  be  recorded  by  the 
clerk  of  the  city  council  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  which  record 
shall  be  held  and  esteemed  as  the  highest  evidence  of  their  election." 

Section  6  of  this  act  required  the  mayor  and  city  council  to  elect  a  mar- 
shal, and  if  they  deemed  it  necessary,  a  deputy  marshal  or  marshals,  a  clerk  of 
the  council  and  a  treasurer. 

Section  9  provided  that  the  mayor  and  four  members  of  the  council  should 
form  a  quorum  to  transact  all  business,  and  that  the  mayor  and  each  member 
of  the  council  should  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  so- 
far  as  to  enable  them  or  any  of  them  to  issue  warrants  for  offenses  committed 
vithin  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city,  which  warrants  were  required  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  the  marshal  or  deputy  marshal,  and  to  commit  to  the  jail  of  the 
county  of  De  Kalb,  or  to  admit  to  bail  offenders  for  appearance  before  the  next 
term  of  the  Superior  Court  thereafter,  for  the  county  of  De  Kalb,  etc. 

Just  one  month  after  the  passage  of  the  above  act  an  election  was  held  un- 
der it  for  a  mayor  and  six  councilmen  for  the  new  city  of  Atlanta.  The  fol- 
lowing entry  from  the  records  of  the  clerk  of  the  council  shows  who  were 
elected,  and  also  who  were  the  managers  of  the  election : 

"Georgia,  }  We,  Edwin  G.  Collier,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  Pat- 

De  Kalb  County.  5  terson  M.  Hodge  and  Francis  M.  Gray,  who  are  free- 
holders, and  who  were  managers  at  the  election  for  mayor  and  members  of  the 
council  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  neither  of  whom  being  candidates,  do  cer- 
tify that  said  election  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  29th  day  of  January,  1848, 
and  that  Moses  W.  Formwalt  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  for  mayor, 
and  was  declared  duly  elected.  Given  under  our  hands  and  seals  this  31st  day 
of  January,  1848.  **E.  G.  COLLIER,  J.  P.,     [seal]. 

•'P.  M.  Hodge,  [seal]. 

"F.  M.  Gray,  [seal]." 

The  next  entry  upon  the  city  clerk's  record  is  as  follows: 

'•Georgia,  )  We,  Edwin  G.  Collier,  justice  of  the  peace,    Patterson 

De  Kalb  County.  5  M.  Hodge  and  Francis  M.  Gray,  who  are  freeholders 
and  who  were  the  managers  of  the  election  for  members  of  the  council  of  the 
city  of  Atlanta,  and  neither  of  us  being  candidates,  do  certify  that  said  election 
was  held  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  on  Saturday,  the  29th  day  of  January,  1848, 
and  that  Jonas  S.  Smith,  Benjamin  F.  Bomar,  Robert  W.  Bullard,  James  A. 
Collins,  Anderson  W.  Walton  and  Leonard  C.  Simpson  received  the  highest 
number  of  votes  for  members  of  the  council,  and  were   declared  duly  elected. 
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In  testimony  whereof  we  have  set  our  hands  and  seals  this  31st  day  of  Janu- 
ary, 1848.  "  E.  G.  Collier,  J.  P.,     [seal]. 

^    "  P.  M.  Hodge,  [seal]. 

"  F.  M.  Gray,  [seal]." 

Thus  was  the  new  city  government  fully  established.  Moses  M.  Formwalt 
took  the  oath  of  office  on  February  2,  1848,  as  did  also  the  several  members 
of  the  council.  The  first  meeting  of  the  council  was  held  on  the  same  day, 
the  mayor  and  all  the  councilmen-elect  being  present.  A  committee  of  two 
was  appointed  to  draft  rules  of  order  for  the  government  of  the  council,  L.  C. 
Simpson  and  Benjamin  F.  Bomar  being  the  committee.  The  salaries  of  the 
various  officers  of  the  council  were  then  considered,  and  fixed  as  follows :  That 
of  the  marshal  at  $200  per  annum,  and  of  the  deputy  marshal  at  $150.  The 
bond  of  the  former  was  fixed  at  $2,000,  and  of  the  latter  at  $1,500.  It  was 
then  decided  that  the  compensation  of  the  clerk  should  be  the  fees  of  his  office 
and  the  costs,  and  that  his  bond  should  l?e  $1,000.  The  compensation  of  the 
treasurer  was  fixed  at  two  per  cent,  for  receiving  and  two  per  cent,  for  paying 
out  moneys,  and  his  bond  was  fixed  at  $4,000.  Aldermen  Simpson,  Walton 
and  Collins,  and  the  mayor,  were  appointed  a  committee  on  ordinances,  and 
the  council  adjourned  until  evening,  when  they  met  at  the  store  of  I.  S.  Smith. 
At  this  meeting  German  M.  Lester  was  elected  marshal,  and  Thomas  I.  Shivers, 
deputy  marshal.  L.  C.  Simpson  was  elected  clerk,  and  Oswald  Houston,  treas- 
urer. A  few  days  afterward,  upon  the  declination  of  Mr.  Simpson  to  serve 
as  clerk,  Robert  M.  Clarke  was  elected  in  his  place,  and  H.  M.  Boyd  was 
elected  tax  receiver  and  collector  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  mayor. 

On  Saturday,  February  13,  1848,  the  first  decision  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion was  made — that  two  of  the  citizens  of  Atlanta,  before  the  council  on  a 
charge  of  disorderly  conduct,  pay  a  fine,  the  first  of  eight  dollars  and  costs,  and 
the  second  of  five  dollars  and  costs,  by  Monday  at  ten  o'clock,  and  in  case  of 
failure  they  were  to  be  proceeded  against  as  the  charter  directed.  A  fine  was 
also  assessed  against  a  third  citizen  of  five  dollars  and  costs  for  disorderly  con- 
duct, to  be  paid  by  the  same  hour,  and  one  of  two  dollars  and  costs  against  a 
fourth  citizen,  all  on  the  same  conditions. 

On  Monday,  February  15th,  Alderman  Simpson  was  authorized  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  Stephen  Terry  to  survey  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city, 
which  it  will  be  remembered  were  to  extend  one  mile  in  all  directions  from  the 
State  depot.  On  the  same  day  James  Flint  was  brought  before  the  mayor  and 
council,  charged  with  making  an  assault  on  the  life  of  a  Mr.  Porter  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  upon  trial  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  by  the  mayor  to 
pay  a  fine  of  fifteen  dollars.  On  the  19th  of  the  month  there  was  quite  a  num- 
ber of  persons  before  the  mayor  and  council  on  charges  of  disorderly  conduct, 
which  were  disposed  of  in  a  manner  similar  to  those  mentioned  above,  and  in 
a  manner  calculated   to  preserve  the  order  of  the  city,  though  there  was,  at 
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that  time  and  for  a  good  many  years  afterward,  a  large  number  of  persons  in 
the  city  who  regarded  law  as  a  restraint  upon  their  liberties,  and  the  mayor's 
court  often  had  as  much  business  on  its  hands  as  it  cared  to  deal  with.  On 
the  day  last  mentioned  a  committee  was  appointed  to  select  a  patrol  for  the 
city. 

On  the  4th  of  March  G  C.  Rogers  was  authorized  to  build  a  slaughter- 
house within  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  was  required  to  keep  it  in  such  order  as 
not  to  annoy  the  citizens  of  Atlanta.  Councilman  Walton  resigned  March  i8th^ 
and  an  election  was  held  April  ist  to  fill  the  vacancy,  resulting  in  the  election 
of  U.  L.  Wright.  During  the  month  of  March  there  was  a  large  number  of 
cases  of  disorderly  conduct,  of  draying  without  license,  and  of  retailing  liquor 
without  license.  June  5th  a  resolution  was  adopted  exempting  each  member 
of  the  council  from  tax,  upon  the  condition  that  each  one  should  relinquish  the 
amount  due  him  under  the  charter  for  his  services  as  such  member  of  the 
council. 

July  3.  1848,  the  mayor  was  authorized  to  appoint  nine  citizens  of  Atlanta 
as  a  board  of  health,  one  of  whom  should  be  a  physician,  and  whose  duty  it 
should  be  to  examine  into  all  causes  of  ill-health  in  the  city,  and  to  report  the 
same  to  the  marshals,  who  were  to  take  action  immediately,  under  the  ordi- 
nances of  the  city,  to  remove  or  remedy  the  same.  The  board  of  health,  as 
appointed  under  this  resolution,  was  as  follows:  N.  L.  Angier,  James  Boring, 
Solomon  Goodall,  J.  F.  Mims,  R.  Cain,  William  Herring,  James  Loyd,  Dr. 
Joshua  Gilbert,  and  Dr.  S.  S.  Smith. 

Robert  M.  Clarke  resigned  as  clerk  of  the  council  on  J  uly  20, 1 848,  and  Joseph 
B.  Clapp  was  elected  in  his  stead.  On  the  same  day  an  election  was  ordered  for 
July  3  1st,  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  council  caused  by  the  removal  of  R.  W.  Bullard 
from  the  city.  At  this  election  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  votes  were  cast, 
of  which  Ambrose  B.  Forsyth  received  forty-seven;  Henry  C.  Holcombe, 
eighty-seven ;  and  J.  A.  Hayden,  forty.  Henry  C.  Holcombe  was  therefore 
declared  elected.  The  superintendents  of  this  election  were  W.  Buell,  J.  S. 
Smith  and  James  A.  Collins.  At  a  meeting  of  the  council,  held  on  the  5th  of 
September,  A.  L.  Rhodes  was  paid  five  dollars  for  lumber  furnished  and  for 
hanging  the  bell  over  the  coiMicil  chamber.  On  the  i6th  of  October,  Coun- 
cilmen  Simpson  and  Holcombe  were  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the 
question  of  opening  Pryor  street,  and  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month  John  Col- 
lier and  J.  A.  Hayden  presented  a  petition  that  a  street  be  opened  from  the 
bridge  across  the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad,  in  a  southwestern  direction,. 
and  intersecting  with  the  Whitehall  road  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Atlanta. 
This  petition  was  referred  to  a  committee  of  two,  Smith  and  Holcombe.  J. 
B.  Clapp  was  dismissed  from  office  as  clerk  of  the  council  on  the  4th  of  No- 
vember, and  on  the  6th  of  the  same  month  John  L.  Harris  was  elected  to  fill 
the  vacancy.     On  the  same  day  a  petition  from  sundry  citizens,  that  a  walk  be 
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laid  from  the  new  house  built  by  L.  H.  Davies  to  the  post-office,  was  granted. 
At  a  special  meeting,  held  on  the  I2th  of  December,  E.  T.  Hunnicutt  was  ap- 
pointed deputy  marshal,  in  place  of  Shivers,  dismissed. 

At  the  election  held  in  January,  1849,  for  city  officers,  Benjamin  F.  Bomar 
was  elected  mayor,  and  Jonas  J.  Smith,  Ira  O.  McDaniel,  Ambrose  B.  Forsyth, 
P.  M.  Hodge,  J.  A.  Hayden  and  Henry  C.  Holcombe,  members  of  the  council. 
On  the  1 8th  of  January  it  was  ordered  by  the  council  that  there  be  one  mar- 
shal and  no  deputy  marshal;  that  the  salary  of  the  marshal  be  $300  per  annum, 
and  that  his  bond  be  fixed  at  $2,000.  The  treasurer  was  to  receive  two  per 
cent,  of  all  moneys  received,  and  two  per  cent,  of  all  moneys  paid  out,  as 
before,  and  his  bond  was  fixed  at  $4,000.  The  compensation  of  the  tax  col- 
lector and  receiver  was  fixed  at  three  per  cent,  of  all  moneys  received  and 
three  per  cent,  of  all  moneys  disbursed,  and  his  bond  was  fixed  at  $4  000. 
The  clerk's  fees  were  to  be  regulated  by  the  ordinances  of  the  city,  and  his 
bond  was  fixed  at  $1,000.  H.  M.  Boyd  was  elected  tax  receiver  and  collector  ; 
Oswald  Houston,  treasurer ;  German  M.  Lester,  marshal ;  and  John  L.  Har- 
ris, clerk.  Ambrose  B.  Forsyth  and  P.  M.  Hodge  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee on  patrols.  At  this  meeting  Daniel  Dougherty  offered  to  macadamize  the 
**  street,"  one  hundred  and  forty  yards  in  length  and  forty  feet  wide  by  sixteen 
and  one- half  inches  deep,  for  $700.  McDaniel,  Smith  and  Hayden  were  ap- 
pointed a  committee  on  streets.  The  tax  for  1849  was  decided  on  the  7th 
of  February,  and  was  fixed  at  thirty  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars'  worth 
of  real  estate  and  merchandise  on  hand.  May  24,  1849,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  mayor  be  authorized  to  sell  the  hospital,  provided  he  could  obtain  original 
■cost  July  30,  1849  a  special  meeting  was  held  to  consider  the  question  of  a 
plank  road  from  Lynch's  corner  to  the  post  office.  This  road  was  to  be  twenty 
feet  wide.  At  the  same  meeting  the  clerk  was  required  to  furnish  to  the  ///- 
telligencer  a  weekly  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council.  September  loth 
the  question  was  again  before  the  council,  of  opening  Pryor  street,  and  the 
council  being  satisfied  that  there  really  was  a  street  running  parallel  with  the 
five  acres  of  land  granted  to  the  State,  unanimously  resolved  that  all  obstruc- 
tions be  removed  from  Pryor  street,  and  that  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Bank- 
ing Company  and  the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad  Company  be  required  to 
remove  any  obstructions  which  they  may  have  placed  on  said  street. 

The  council  resolved,  on  the  4th  of  October,  that  a  committee  be  appointed 
to  make  a  contract  for  a  suitable  graveyard  for  the  city,  and  Jonas  J.  Smith, 
Ambrose  B.  P^orsyth  and  Benjamin  F.  Bomar  be  the  committee.  This  com- 
mittee reported  on  the  1st  of  November  that  they  had  a  piece  of  land  in  view, 
but  that  the  price  demanded  for  it  was  exorbitant.  The  committee  was  con- 
tinued and  instructed  to  exchange,  if  possible,  the  hospital  lot  for  lands  ad- 
joining the  graveyard  then  in  use. 

At  the  election  held  in  January,  1850,  for  city  officers,  W.  Buell  was  elected 
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mayor,  and  Joel  Kelsey,  Henry  C.  Holcombe,  J.  T.  Humphries,  P.  M.  Hodge, 
S.  T.  Biggers  and  B.  W.  Roark  were  elected  councilmen.  At  their  first  meet- 
ing after  election  the  bonds  of  the  various  officers  were  fixed  as  follows :  Treas- 
urer, $5,000;  tax  receiver  and  collector,  $5,000;  clerk,  $2,000;  marshal. 
$2,000;  deputy  marshal,  $2,000.  German  M.  Lester  was  elected  marshal; 
John  L.  Harris,  clerk;  Oswald  Houston,  treasurer;  and  Hugh  M.  Boyd,  tax 
receiver  and  collector. 

On  February  8,  1850,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted:  That  each 
and  every  person,  at  the  time  of  taking  out  his  license,  shall  give  bond  in  the 
sum  of  $200,  with  two  good  and  sufficient  securities,  that  he  will  not  know- 
ingly violate  or  permit  any  State  law  or  by-law  of  the  city  of  Atlanta  to  be 
violated  within  his  retail  house,  or  on  the  premises  thereof,  without  giving 
notice  thereof  to  the  corporate  authorities  of  said  city  within  twenty- four  hours 
thereafter,  and  that  the  giving  of  said  notice  shall  avoid  the  forfeiture.  On 
the  1 6th  of  the  month  the  council  decided  to  have  sidewalks  constructed  on 
each  street,  eight  feet  wide,  and  that  owners  of  lots  might  plant  ornamental 
trees  along  such  sidewalks.  The  council  then  determined  to  have  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  published,  provided  such  publication  could  be  had  gra- 
tuitously. The  editor  of  the  Intelligencer  accepted  the  publication  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  council  on  these  conditions,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks 
of  the  council.  March  9th  the  committee  on  graveyard  reported  that  Messrs. 
Cone  and  Williamson  offered  to  give  the  council  one  acre  of  land  and  to  sell 
them  four  acres  more  at  one  hundred  dollars  per  acre.  The  proposition  was 
accepted,  but  immediately  reconsidered  and  the  committee  discharged.  A 
new  committee  was  then  appo  nted,  consisting  of  Messrs.  Hodge  and  Roark. 

The  next  important  subject  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  council  was  the 
agricultural  fair.  This  was  discussed  on  the  nth  of  March.  A  committee  of 
six  was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  the  lists  which  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Hayden  had  sent  in.  This  committee  consisted  of  Luckie,  Thompson,  Hodge, 
Hayden,  Ezzard  and  Bomar.  By  the  5th  of  April  the  subscription  had  been 
sufficiently  increased  to  warrant  the  statement  that  the  desired  sum,  $1,000, 
could  be  collected,  and  that  that  amount  could  safely  be  guaranteed  to  the 
locating  committee  of  the  Southern  Agricultural  Association;  this  being  the 
arhount  required  by  this  association  in  order  to  secure  the  location  of  their 
fair  at  Atlanta.  In  order  further  to  assist  this  association,  and  to  make  the 
fairs,  which  it  proposed  to  hold  annually,  a  permanent  attraction  at  Atlanta, 
the  council,  on  the  lOth  of  April,  passed  a  resolution  that  a  conveyance  to  the 
lot  containing  ten  acres,  more  or  less,  particularly  described  in  a  bond  for  title 
from  Lemuel  P.  Grant  to  Augustus  S.  Rhodes,  and  known  as  the  ho>pital  lot 
of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  be  executed  to  the  Southern  Agricultural  Association, 
to  have  and  to  hold  said  lot  so  long  as  the  said  association  should  continue  to 
hold  their  annual  meetings  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  with  a  clause  in  said  deed 
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authorizing  the  officers  of  said  association  to  permit  the  city  of  Atlanta  to  use 
said  lot  and  buildings  for  other  public  meetings  so  long  as  the  citizens  shall 
not  abuse  said  property  or  privilege ;  said  property,  with  the  buildings  thereon, 
to  revert  to  the  mayor  and  council  of  Atlanta,  when  said  Southern  Agricultural 
Association  should  cease  to  use  annually  the  lot  and  buildings  for  the  purposes 
designated  in  said  deed  of  conveyance. 

This  proposition  did  not  suit  the  Southern  Agricultural  Association,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  terms  of  the  donation  were  modified.  On  December  lo, 
1850,  a  communication  was  received  from  the  Hon.  Mark  A.  Cooper,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  of  the  association  with  reference  to  the  matter  of  the 
fair  grounds,  which  was  answered  by  Jonathan  Norcross,  mayor  of  Atlanta,  on 
April  I,  1 85 1.  The  substance  of  the  communication  of  Mayor  Norcross  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  mayor  and  council  of  Atlanta  had,  on  April  10,  1850.  pro- 
posed to  deed  to  the  Southern  Agricultural  Association  the  hospital  lot,  con- 
taining ten  acres  of  land,  upon  which  the  association  should  have  the  privilege 
of  holding  its  fairs,  upon  the  condition  that  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  city 
of  Atlanta  should  have  the  privilege  of  opening  the  grounds  for  the  reception 
of  other  public  gatherings  when  the  grounds  were  not  in  use  by  the  association. 
These  conditions  were  rejected  by  the  association's  committee  of  location,  and 
the  city  authorities  subsequently  made  a  deed  to  the  association  with  the  con- 
dition only  that  the  land,  with  the  buildings  and  appurtenances  thereon,  should 
revert  to  the  city  when  the  annual  fair  of  the  association  should  cease  to  be 
held  thereon.  Thus  the  city  authorities  were  excluded  from  the  grounds,  ex- 
cept in  times  of  the  fair,  and  then  they  had  to  pay  an  entrance  fee  in  the  same 
manner  that  other  people  had  to  pay  to  gain  entrance  to  the  grounds.  This 
condition,  taking  into  consideration  the  guarantee  of  $1,000  which  the  city  had 
made  good,  was  considered  rather  severe  upon  the  city  authorities,  and  was 
the  cause  of  much  dissatisfaction.  Besides  this  there  seemed  to  be  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  association  and  the  mayor  and  the  city  council 
as  to  the  guarantee  fund  itself  Mr.  Norcross  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  city 
had  performed  its  part  of  the  contract  by  the  payment  of  $750,  the  Georgia 
Railroad  Company  having  paid  $250,  which  payments  together  made  up  the 
$1,000  guaranteed.  That  the  $250  paid  by  the  Georgia  Railroad  Company 
was  intended  to  be  included  in  the  guarantee  was  certified  to  by  W.  W.  Roark, 
Joel  Kelsey  and  Stephen  T.  Biggers  of  the  council,  and  by  Henry  C.  Holcombe 
and  the  mayor,  W.  Buell,  on  February  28,  185 1.  Thus  the  matter  rested  for 
a  considerable  time. 

The  committee  on  the  graveyard  reported,  May  3,  1850,  that  they  had  not 
purchased  a  lot  within  the  city  limits,  but  that  a  suitable  lot  could  be  pur- 
chased outside  the  city.  The  committee  was  thereupon  discharged,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  the  mayor  and  the  members  of  the  council  would  go  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  to  visit  lots  suggested  as  suitable  for  a  graveyard,  and  also 
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to  the  lot  of  Judge  Cone,  which  the  committee  had  had  under  consideration. 
On  the  1st  of  June  this  matter  of  the  graveyard  was  at  length  settled,  by  pur- 
chasing from  A.  W.  Wooding  six  acres  at  the  rate  of  seventy- five  dollars  per 
acre,  the  new  cemetery  to  be  called  the  Atlanta  Cemetery. 

The  board  of  health  for  1850  was  composed  of  J.  A.  Hayden  and  Drs.  J. 
F.  Alexander  and  B.  F.  Bomar.  On  May  27th  the  council  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion that  in  their  opinion  there  was  a  public  street  on  the  west  side  of  the 
public  square  belonging  to  the  State,  and  which  was  a  part  of  Pryor  street, 
but  for  the  want  of  means  it  was  out  of  their  power  to  open  it  at  that  time. 
August  30,  1850,  the  council  passed  a  resolution  that  the  city  of  Atlanta  would 
take  $10,000  stock  in  a  plank  road  proposed  to  be  built  from  Atlanta  to  Dah- 
lonega,  when  the  amount  subscribed  should  come  within  $10,000  of  being  suf- 
ficient to  build  the  road  with  its  necessary  bridges.  The  stock  was  to  be  paid 
for  by  the  issue  of  $10,000  in  city  bonds,  redeemable  ten  years  after  date,  and 
to  bear  seven  per  cent,  interest.  It  was  also  resolved  by  the  council  at  the 
same  time  that  the  city  of  Atlanta  would  subscribe  to  the  plank  road  to  Jack- 
sonville via  Altamaha,  on  the  same  terms. 

The  officers  for  the  year  185  i  were  as  follows  :  Mayor,  Jonathan  Norcross ; 
councilmen,  Julius  A.  Hayden,  John  T.  Humphries,  D.  McShcffrey,  W.  W. 
Roark,  John  Jones  and  Paschal  House.  The  salaries  and  bonds  of  the  various 
officers  were  fixed  by  the  new  council  as  follows:  Marshal,  salary  $350,  and 
bond  $3,000;  treasurer,  salary  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  of  all  moneys  re- 
ceived and  disbursed,  and  bond  $6,000;  deputy  marshal,  salary  $300,  and 
bond  $2,000.  An  ordinance  was  passed  February  23.  185  I,  consolidating  the 
two  offices  of  clerk  and  tax  receiver  and  collector.  The  bond  of  the  officer 
filling  this  position  was  fixed  at  $6,000,  and  his  salary  as  clerk  was  to  be  in 
accordance  with  the  ordinances,  and  as  tax  collector  it  was  to  be  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  on  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed. 

The  officers  elected  January  24,  1851,  were  :  William  McConncll,  marshal; 
Benjamin   N.  Williford,  deputy  marshal ;    Adam  N.  Jones,  clerk  and  tax  re- 
ceiver and  collector,  and  Oswald  Houston,  treasurer.     On  February  14,  1851, 
an  ordinance  was  adopted  by  the  council   requiring  each  building  within  the 
limits  of  the  city,  kitchens  and  other  small  houses  excepted,  to  be  finished  with 
a  ladder,  and  each  store  and  dwelling  to  have  two  fire  buckets.     February  21, 
0.  H.  P.  Canant  was  elected  city  sexton,  and  Mr.  Humphries  was  empowered 
to  lay  off  the  lots  in  the  cemetery,  and  to  have  the  same  enclosed.     On  March 
28  Mr.  Frankford  came  before  the  council  and  urged  upon  them  the  necessity 
of  digging  wells  to  meet  the  demands  for  water  in  case  of  fire.      The  council 
authorized  the  committee  on  wells  to  have  a  well  dug  eight  feet  square,  at  the 
corner  of  Whitehall  and  Mitchell  streets,  to  contain  fifteen  feet  of  water ;  one 
of  the  same  size  at  the  Norcross  corner  on  Marietta  street,  to  contain  the  same 
quantity  of  water,  and  one  at  the  corner  of  Whitehall  and  Hunter  streets,  to  be 
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of  the  same  size ;  and  all  to  be  covered  with  two-inch  plank.  They  also 
authorized  a  reservoir  to  be  dug  on  Alabama  street,  below  Holland's  house, 
fifteen  feet  deep  and  fifteen  feet  square.  This  ordinance  was  repealed  on  April 
1 1,  at  which  time  it  was  ordered  by  the  council  that  the  wells  be  dug  five  feet 
in  diameter,  and  to  contain  ten  feet  of  water,  and  to  be  covered  with  wood. 
It  was  also  ordered  that  wooden  cisterns  be  built  in  connection  with  each  well 
not  more  than  three  feet  away,  and  to  contain  ten  feet  of  water. 

The  difficulty  about  opening  Pryor  street  still  continued  to  vex  the  council, 
until  June  4,  185 1,  when  a  special  meeting  was  held  at  which  the  following 
action  was  taken :  This  meeting  was  called  to  consider  a  communication  just 
received  from  John  P.  King,  president  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking 
Company ;  W.  L.  Mitchell,  chief  engineer  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
road Company,  and  Isaac  Scott,  president  of  the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad 
Company.  This  communication  had  reference  to  that  part  of  Pryor  street  ly- 
ing between  the  public  square  in  this  city,  belonging  to  the  State,  and  the  de- 
pot lot  of  the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad.  The  council  took  the  following 
action  :  In  consideration  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  the  respective  railroad  in- 
terests occupying  that  portion  of  said  street  for  tracks,  etc.,  and  in  considera- 
tion of  having  a  more  convenient  and  equitable  arrangement  of  depot  buildings 
upon  said  square,  we  do  hereby  resolve  and  a<^ree  to  relinquish  and  surrender 
up  to  the  railroad  companies  and  interests  in  this  city,  all  claims  to  the  afore- 
said portion  of  said  street.  Be  it  further  resolved  that  wc  deem  it  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  satisfaction  of  private  claims  and  interests  adjoining  the  pub- 
lic square,  as  well  as  the  interests  and  claims  of  the  citizens  generally,  that  the 
respective  tracks  and  depot  buildings  of  the  respective  railroads  be  so  arranged 
as  to  do  equal  justice  to  all  the  private  and  public  claims  as  the  convenience  of 
the  respective  railroads  will  allow  of  being  done. 

At  this  same  time  the  question  of  building  a  city  hall  was  taken  up  and  a 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  confer  with  Dr.  Thompson,  to  ascertain 
the  price  of  a  lot.  The  committee  was  composed  of  Roark,  Hayden  and 
House.  On  the  20th  of  June  the  clerk  and  mayor  were  required  to  execute  a 
relinquishment  of  that  portion  of  Pryor  street  lyhv^  between  the  public  square 
and  the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad  depot  lot,  and  such  part  of  said  street  as 
crosses  the  railroad  tracks,  to  the  respective  railroad  companies  whose  roads 
terminate  in  this  city,  and  to  the  State  of  Geor<,na. 

The  question  of  erecting  a  city  hall  was  again  taken  up  by  the  council  on 
September  20,  1851.  on  which  day  it  was  resolved  that  a  substantial  brick 
building  be  erected  on  the  lot  purchased  of  Dr.  Joseph  Thompson,  for  a  city 
hall.  The  dimensions  of  the  hall,  as  decided  upon,  were  as  follows  :  Length 
seventy  feet,  width  fifty  feet,  and  the  building  was  to  be  two  stories  high. 
The  lower  story  was  to  have  a  passage  way,  lengthwise  through  the  building, 
ten  feet  wide.      On  the  cast  side  of  this  passage  in  the  front  end  of  the  build- 
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ing  was  to  be  a  room  forty  feet  in  length,  for  an  engine  room,  and  the  other 
thirty  feet  was  to  be  made  into  rooms  for  cit>'  guard  house.  The  space  in  the 
other  side  of  the  building  was  to  be  divided  in  the  same  manner.  The  front 
room  was  to  be  used  for  a  justice's  court  room,  one  of  the  other  two  as  a  clerk's 
room,  and  the  third  as  a  guard  house.  The  upper  story  was  to  be  used  for  a 
council  room  and  also  for  the  mayor's  court.  It  was  to  have  large  windows  at 
^ach  side  and  at  each  end,  and  the  sash  were  to  be  hung  with  weights,  to  slide 
up  and  down.  The  lower  story  was  to  be  twelve  feet  high,  and  the  upper  one 
fifteen,  in  the  clear. 

At  the  election  for  city  officers  in  1852,  the  following  were  elected  :   Mayor, 

I.  F.  Gibbs ;  councilmen,  Stephen  Terry, Grimley.  I.  O.  McDaniel,  L.  C. 

Simpson,  J.  Norcross  and  R.  E.  Mangum. 

The  officers  elected  in  1853  were  as  follows:  Mayor,  J.  F.  Mims;  council- 
men,  J.  A.  Hayden,  J.  Winship,  W.  M.  Butt,  J.  Norcross,  I.  O.  McDaniel  and 
L.  C.  Simpson.  The  council  chose  the  following  officers :  Marshal,  Benjamin 
N.  Williford ;  deputy  marshal.  Paschal  House  ;  clerk  and  tax  receiver  and  col- 
lector. Henry  C.  Holcombe;  treasurer,  J.  T.  McGinty.  The  salaries  and 
bonds  of  these  various  officials  were  then  determined  as  follows  :  Marshal,  sal- 
ary $400  and  fees,  bond  $2,000 ;  deputy  marshal,  salary  $400  and  fees,  bond 
$2,000  ;  clerk,  tax  receiver  and  collector,  salary  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  on 
all  moneys  received  and  disbursed,  bond  $10,000;  treasurer,  salary  one  and 
one-half  per  cent,  on  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed,  bond  $6,000. 

Following  is  the  result  of  the  election  held  on  January  17,  1853,  for  mayor, 
marshal  and  deputy  marshal :  For  mayor,  John  F.  Mims  received  369  votes, 
and  T.  F.  Gibbs  193;  for  marshal,  B.  N.  Williford  received  217,  G.  M.  Lester 
195,  Harvey  Little  112.  and  VV.  C.  Harris  42;  for  deputy  marshal.  Paschal 
House  received  236,  E.  T.  Hunnicut  215,  James  Coker  24,  F.  Wilmot  38,  and 
there  were  3 1  scattering  votes. 

An  ordinance  was  passed  January  28,  1853,  to  the  effect  that  there  should 
be  elected  by  the  mayor  and  council  a  night  police,  consisting  of  three  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  should  be  designated  as  chief  of  police.  By  this  ordinance 
it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  police  to  guard  the  city  from  the  ringing  of  the 
council  bell  at  night,  each  and  every  night,  and  until  sunrise  next  morning, 
and  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  ordinances  and  by  laws  of  the  city.  Mr.  Mc- 
Ginty resigned  as  treasurer  of  the  city  on  February  4,  1853,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Ambrose  B.  Forsyth.  The  Board  of  Health  for  this  year  was  com- 
posed of  Dr.  D.  Hook,  Dr.  T  M.  Darnall,  Dr.  T.  S  Denny,  B.  H.  Overly  and 
R.  Peters.     G.  A.  Pilgrim  was  elected  city  sexton. 

On  February  9,  1853,  a  question  which  had  been  under  consideration  for 
-some  time  was  again  taken  up  and  settled.  This  question  was  how  to  raise 
money  with  which  to  build  the  proposed  city  hall.  The  committee  on  finance 
submitted  a  report  to  the  council  at  this  meeting  in  which  they  took   strong 
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ground  against  advertising  for  the  sale  of  city  bonds,  as  it  was  not  in  their 
opinion  at  all  probable  that  to  advertise  would  bring  a  single  bid.  The  fol- 
lowing plan  was  therefore  suggested  :  That  the  mayor,  at  his  discretion,  bor- 
row $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  city  hall,  and  give  the  city  hall  lot 
and  the  city  hall  itself  as  security,  and  also  such  other  property  as  the  city 
might  then  own.  and  in  addition  to  all  this  such  special  tax  as  might  be  as- 
sessed for  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  proposed  city  hall.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  loan  should  be  made  for  ten  years,  with  semi-annual  interest,  the  council 
reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  pay  the  entire  debt  in  three,  five  or  seven  years. 

The  first  step  toward  lighting  the  city  was  taken  March  25,  1853.  On 
this  day  the  council  resolved  that  a  lamp  be  placed  on  the  bridge  on  Market 
(now  Broad)  street,  and  that  lamps  be  placed  at  such  points,  at  the  expense  of 
the  city,  as  they  were  most  needed,  provided  the  citizens  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  lamps  thus  erected  would  agree  to  supply  the  lamps  with  fluid. 

The  health  of  the  city  in  1853,  is  indicated  by  the  following  report  of  the 
city  sexton,  taken  in  connection  with  the  table  of  population  which  may  be 
found  in  another  place  in  this  work.  The  report  was  made  for  the  quarter 
ending  April  i,  1853,  ^^^  ^^s  as  follows:  Deaths  from  pneumonia,  2;  delir- 
ium, I  ;  complication,  i  ;  old  age,  i  ;  measles,  i  ;  typhoid,  i  ;  pleurisy,  i  ;. 
consumption,  i  ;  cholera  infantum,  i  ;  not  known.  3  ;  colored  persons,  of  dis- 
eases not  known,  3;  total  number  of  deaths,  16.  For  the  quarter  ending  July 
i»  1853,  the  total  number  of  deaths  was  37;  for  the  quarter  ending  October  i^ 
the  total  number  was  57  ;  whites  47,  blacks  10,  and  for  the  quarter  ending 
January  i,  1854,  the  total  number  of  deaths  was  48,  making  the  total  number 
for  the  year  158. 

The  question  of  the  commencement  of  the  erection  of  the  city  hall  was 
taken  up  on  September  20,  1853.  The  necessity  of  having  such  a  building 
was  urged  upon  the  council  from  the  consideration  that  the  city  was  growing 
rapidly,  and  was  daily  becoming  of  greater  and  greater  importance.  And 
while  some  thought  that  it  would  cost  about  $20,000  to  erect  a  hall  that  would 
be  large  enough  for  the  needs  of  the  city,  yet  the  committee  having  the  mat- 
ter in  charge  thought  that  a  hall  large  enough  could  be  erected  for  $15,000. 
On  the  26th  of  the  month  the  question  of  the  plan  upon  which  the  hall  should 
be  constructed,  was  discussed,  and  that  presented  by  Mr.  Huj^hes  was  adopted. 
William  Markham  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city  on  November  12,  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  year.  On  November  28  a  committee  consisting  of  Daniel  Hook^ 
Thomas  S.  Denny,  Richard  Peters  and  Thomas  N.  Darnall  reported  to  the 
council  that,  in  their  opinion,  all  slaughter  pens  within  the  city  limits  were 
nuisances  and  should  be  abated. 

William  M.  Butt  was  elected  mayor  in  January,  1854,  and  the  councilmen 
elected  were  as  follows :  Jared  I  Whitaker,  W.  B.  Ruggles,  L.  C.  Simpson,. 
W.  W.  Baldwin,  Paschal   House,  John  Farrar,  John  Glenn,  J.  B.  Peck,  J.  K. 
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Swift  and  J.  S.  Oliver.  These  councilmen  elected  the  following  officers : 
Clerk,  Henry  C.  Holcombe;  marshal,  Benjamin  N.  Williford;  deputy  marshal, 
E.  T.  Hiunnicut ;  treasurer,  Oswald  Houston  ;  sexton,  G.  A.  Pilgrim ;  clerk  of 
the  market,  I.  F.  Trout;  surveyor,  H.  L.  Currier,  and  fixed  their  several  sal- 
aries and  bonds  as  follows :  clerk,  salary  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  all 
moneys  received  and  disbursed,  bond  $15,000  ;  marshal,  salary  $500  and  fees, 
bond  $3,000 ;  deputy  marshal,  salary  $500  and  fees  ;  treasurer,  salary  one  per 
cent,  on  all  moneys  received  and  disbursed,  bond  $15,000;  sexton,  salary 
$300,  and  surveyor,  salary  $300. 

February  3,  1854,  the  night  police  was  increased  to  six  members.  The 
chief  was  required  to  give  bond  in  the  sum  of  $1,000,  and  was  required  to  cry 
in  a  loud  voice  from  the  council  hall  every  hour  in  the  night  after  nine  o'clock, 
to  which  cry  each  of  his  assistants  was  required  to  respond;  and  the  assistants 
were  required  to  report  to  the  chief  all  violations  of  the  city  ordinances.  James 
A.  Mullin  was  then  elected  chief  of  the  night  police. 

The  question  of  lighting  the  city  with  gas  came  up  for  the  first  time  on 
March  3,  1854.  A  communication  had  been  received  from  Messrs.  Perdieu  & 
Hoy,  of  Trenton,  and  a  committee  which  had  been  appointed  to  take  the  mat- 
ter into  consideration  reported  to  the  council  at  this  time.  This  committee  re- 
ported that  while  most  of  the  citizens  of  Atlanta  were  desirous  that  a  gas  works 
be  established  in  the  city,  yet  they,  the  committee,  were  of  the  opinion  that 
money  enough  could  not  be  raised  at  that  time  by  popular  subscription  to 
complete  the  enterprise  ;  and  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  city  was  such 
that  it  was  then  inexpedient  that  a  subscription  be  made  by  the  city  council. 

An  act  of  the  Legislature  was  approved  on  February  20,  1854,  the  9th  sec- 
tion of  which  was  as  follows:  "And  be  it  further  enacted  that  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  city  of  Atlanta  shall  extend  so  as  to  embrace  the  territory  lying 
within  the  following  boundaries,  to  wit : 

••  Commencing  on  a  point  on  the  corporate  line  one-fourth  of  a  mile  from 
the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad,  and  on  the  south  side  of  said  road,  and  run- 
ning in  a  westerly  direction  parallel  with  said  road  five  hundred  yards ;  thence 
one- half  mile  in  a  northerly  direction  running  concentric  with  the  present  cor- 
porate line ;  thence  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the  corporate  line,  and  thence  to 
the  beginning  along  said  line  " 

On  March  3,  following,  H.  L,  Currier,  city  surveyor,  reported  to  th^  coun- 
cil that  he  had  surveyed  the  city  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  the  Legislature 
extending  the  city  limits,  and  he  submitted  to  the  council  a  plan  of  his  survey. 
On  April  7  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  council  appropriating  $800  for 
the  building  of  an  engine  house,  to  be  located  on  the  north  of  the  Market  lot. 

The  removal  of  the  State  capital  to  Atlanta  began  to  agitate  the  minds  of 
the  council  on  the  same  day  the  above  action  was  taken,  and  a  prudential 
committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  J.  J.  Whitaker,  Peck  and  Ruggles,  to 
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receive  the  memorial  presented  on  this  subject  by  a  number  of  citizens.  This 
prudential  committee,  on  the  2ist  of  the  month,  recommended  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  committee  to  urge  upon  the  people  of  Georgia  the  propriety 
of  the  removal  of  the  capital  of  the  State  from  Milledgeville  to  Atlanta,  and 
this  committee,  when  appointed,  was  requested  to  use  all  honorable  means  to 
secure  this  object.  The  committee  as  appointed  consisted  of  John  F.  Mims, 
John  Collier,  Allison  Nelson,  A.  G.  Ulare  and  G.  B.  Haygood.  The  arrange- 
ments that  might  be  necessary  to  secure  the  removal  of  the  capital  to  Atlanta,, 
were  left  to  the  discretion  of  this  committee.  On  the  second  of  June  follow- 
ing, this  committee  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  W.  B.  Spofford,  J.  M.  Spu- 
lock,  L.  J.  Gartreld,  L.  P.  Grant,  J.  A.  Hayden,  William  Markham,  I.  O.  Mc- 
Daniel,  J.  M.  Calhoun,  R.  I.  Cowart,  B,  H.  Oberly,  T.  B.  Lanier,  and  a  large 
number  of  others. 

On  June  30,  1854,  the  authorities  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  petitioned 
the  mayor  and  council  for  the  use  of  the  city  hall  for  the  purpose  of  giving  lec- 
tures to  such  students  as  might  attend.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  make 
a  report  on  this  subject,  and  made  a  report  adverse  to  the  petition.  A  minor- 
ity report  was,  however,  made  in  favor  of  granting  the  request,  and  when  the 
question  was  put  to  a  vote  it  was  decided  in  favor  of  the  college  by  the  casting 
vote  of  the  mayor. 

The  question  of  having  an  artesian  well  dug  in  the  city,  was  taken  up  on 
July  28,  1854,  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  Simpson.  Whitaker  and  Glenn, 
appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  The  gas  works  question  was  again  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  2Sth  of  August,  following.  Mr.  C.  Monteith,  of  Co- 
lumbus, was  present,  and  gave  some  information  to  the  council  on  the  subjects 
He  said  that  gas  works  sufficient  to  supply  the  city  of  Atlanta  would  cost  about 
$32,000.  The  gas  works  of  Columbus,  he  said,  originally  cost  that  amount, 
and  they  were  then  paying  a  dividend  of  twelve  per  cent.  On  September  22, 
1854,  a  communication  was  received  from  Drs.  James  F.  Alexander,  W.  F. 
Westmoreland  and  J.  G.  Westmoreland,  stating  that  they  intended  to  open  a 
medical  infirmary  in  or  near  the  city  for  the  treatment  of  patients  generally^ 
and  expected  to  put  up  buildings  of  sufficient  dimensions  to  accommodate  all 
those  needing  treatment,  and  they  proposed  to  board  all  such  as  the  mayor 
and  council  might  wish  to  send  to  such  an  infirmary,  for  one  dollar  per  day^ 
the  city  to  pay  what  it  might  think  proper  for  such  medical  treatment  as  the 
patients  sent  to  the  infirmary  by  its  authority  might  receive.  The  council 
granted  the  privilege  of  erecting  the  infirmary  as  requested. 

Considerable  interest  attached  to  the  election  for  city  officers  which  oc- 
curred on  January  15,  1855.  ^^  was  the  first  time  the  Know-Nothing  party 
had  cut  any  figure  in  the  politics  of  the  city.  The  result  of  the  election  was  as 
follows : 

For  mayor,  the  vote  was — Allison  Nelson,  425  ;   I.  O.  McDaniel,  415,    For 
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tnembers  of  the  council,  first  ward,  W.  W.  Baldwin,  429;  U.  L.  Wright.  417; 
B.  O.  Jones,  416;  E.  Andrews.  398.  Second  ward,  T.  M.  Darnall,  424;  C. 
H.  Strong,  415  ;  L.  C.  Simpson,  402  ;  J.  L.  Dunning,  370.  Third  ward,  John 
Farrar,  439;  J.  W.  Thompson,  430;  A.  W.  Owen.  398;  R.  Crawford,  387. 
Fourth  ward,  William  Barnes,  449;  John  Glenn,  441  ;  Samuel  Dean,  401  ;  G. 
W.  Adair,  381.  Fifth  ward,  Thomas  Kile,  425  ;  C.  Powell.  425  ;  W.  R.  Ven- 
able,  419;  J.  W.  Manning,  396. 

The  Democrats  regarded  this  as  a  great  victory  over  the  Know-Nothings, 
and  it  was  thought  that  it  would  probably  put  an  end  to  Know-Nothingism  in 
Atlanta.      The  Know-Nothings  themselves,  however,  seemed  to  take  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  situation.     They  claimed  to  have  been  defeated  by  fraud,  and 
on  the  17th  of  January  a  communication  was  addressed  to  Allison  Nelson,  the 
successful  candidate  for  mayor,  by  the  defeated  candidates  for  councilmen,  in 
which  they  stated  they  could   prove  that  gross  frauds  had  been  committed  at 
the  election.      They  said  that  non-residents,  aliens  and  others,  who   had   no 
right  to  vote,  had  voted,  and  that  if  all  the  fraudulent  votes  were  thrown  out 
the  result  of  the  election  would  be  that  they  themselves  would  be  shown  to 
have  been  elected  to  the  offices  out  of  which  they  had  been  counted.      They 
said  that  they  believed  that  no  one  would  hold  office  by  fraud,  and  they  there- 
fore requested  the  mayor-elect  to   appoint  a  day  within  that  month    upon 
which  there  might  be  an  investigation,  or  that  he  would  submit  the  question 
-over  again  to  the  people.      This  communication  was  signed  by  I.  O.  McDan- 
icl,  B.  O.  Jones,  E.  Andrews,   L.  C.  Simpson,  A.  W.  Owen,  R.  Crawford,  S. 
Dean,  G.  W.  Adair,  W.  R.  Venable  and  J.  W.  Manning. 

In  this  "  extraordinary  note,"  as  it  was  called  in  the  reply,  the  successful 
<^ndidates  responded  in  substance  as  follows : 

We  find  this  document  signed  by  those  who  comprised  the  ticket  of  the 
American  or  Know-Nothinj^  party,  with  the  important  exception  of  Mr.  C.  H. 
Strong,  who  was  the  only  one  on  that  ticket  who  was  elected.     If  you  could 
do  what  you  propose,  establish  fraud,  etc.,  in  the  election,  why  did  you  not 
prove  it  before  the  managers  of  the  election,  when  the  election  was  in  pro- 
gress? It  certainly  was  not  owing  to  your  want  of  vigilance,  for  you  had  suffi- 
<:ient  challengers  at  their  posts  all  through  the  day,  and  if  you  failed  to  convince 
the  managers  then  of  the  illegality  of  the  votes,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  a  new  attempt  would  likewise  fail.     It  would  also  be  the  cause  of  an  ex- 
citement which  could  be  but  suicidal  to  the  interests  of  the  city,  or  at  least  to 
its  peace  and  quiet,  etc. 

The  respondents  then  charged  that  the  defeated  party  polled  a  large  num- 
ber of  illegal  votes,  and  that  they  could  prove  it,  and  they  then  closed  their 
reply  in  the  following  language : 

"  Gentlemen,  time  and  reflection  will  soothe  your  feelings,  and  teach  you 
the  important  lesson  of  resignation  to  the  will  of  the  people.     We  are,  respect- 
10 
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fully  yours,  A.  Nelson,  W.  W.  Baldwin,  W.  Barnes,  U.  L.  Wright,  Thomas 
Kile.  C.  Powell,  T.  M.  Darall,  J.  W.  Thompson,  J.  Farrer." 

A  communication  from  a  citizen  signing  himself  **  Atlanta "  was  almost 
immediately  published  in  the  daily  papers,  making  some  suggestions  with  ref- 
erence to  the  then  form  of  the  city  government,  which,  being  of  permanent 
value,  are  accorded  a  place  in  this  work.  He  said  that  in  his  judgment  the 
remedy  to  be  applied  to  the  evils  which  then  existed,  and  with  reference  to  the 
existence  of  which  there  was  but  one  opinion,  was  the  election  of  councilmen 
by  wards.  There  was  no  doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  those  who  framed 
the  city  government  that  the  council  should  be  composed  of  representative 
men,  one  or  more  from  each  ward,  but  this  righteous  intention  was  defeated 
by  the  manner  of  nominating  aud  electing  these  representatives.  The  wards^ 
as  such,  did  not  nominate  and  elect  their  members  of  the  council.  This  was  a 
serious  evil,  and  the  source  of  other  very  grave  evils  to  the  city.  Irresponsi- 
ble party  cliques  nominated  candidates  in  each  ward,  and  thus  the  wishes  of 
any  given  ward  could  be  overruled  by  the  votes  of  the  other  wards.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  the  interests  of  the  wards  were  not  represented  in  the  coun- 
cil, but  instead  the' interests  of  political  parties.  Cities  did  not  live  and  pros- 
per on  politics,  but  on  business.  How  was  the  evil  to  be  remedied  ?  It  was 
by  allowing  each  ward  to  elect  its  own  representatives  in  the  council,  etc. 

An  episode  in  the  history  of  the  city,  which  attracted  some  little  attention 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  was  the  resignation  of  Allison  Nelson  as  mayor 
of  the  city.  The  reason  given  for  this  step  was  that  the  council  reversed  one  of 
his  decisions.  On  Friday  night,  July  6,  1855,  two  young  men  were  taken  before 
the  mayor  on  a  charge  of  disturbing  the  peace  by  quarreling  and  using  profane 
language  in  the  streets.  All  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  testified  to  the  fact,, 
and  one  of  the  young  men,  it  was  proven,  had  mutilated  a  sign.  Under  the 
seventh  section  of  the  ordinance  for  preserving  the  peace,  any  person,  who 
was  guilty  of  disturbing  the  peace  by  using  obscene,  vulgar  or  profane  lan- 
guage, or  was  guilty  of  malicious  mischief,  or  of  otherwise  conducting  himself 
in  a  disorderly  manner,  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  not  over  fifty  dollars  and  costs." 
Under  this  section  of  the  ordinance  Mayor  Nelson  had  imposed  upon  one  of 
the  young  men  a  fine  of  fifteen  dollars,  and  upon  the  other,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  mutilating  the  sign,  a  fine  of  twenty  dollars.  An  appeal  was  taken 
in  both  cases,  and  the  council  reduced  the  fine  of  the  first  of  tjje  young  men  from 
fifteen  dollars  to  five  dollars,  and  in  the  case  of  the  other  one  they  remitted 
the  fine  altogether.  The  mayor  therefore  resigned,  because  he  thought  it  was 
of  no  use  for  him  to  try  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  city  unless  the  council 
sustained  him  in  his  efforts. 

The  question  of  assisting  a  fair  association  again  came  up  in  February, 
1855,  this  time  in  connection  with  an  application  for  assistance  from  the  *'  South 
Central  Agricultural  Association,"  and  on  the  9th  of  that  month  a  committee^ 
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appointed  a  few  days  previously,  made  a  report  to  the  council  to  the  effect  that 
all  property  holders  would  be  benefited  by  the  holding  of  the  fairs  of  the  asso- 
<:iation  in  the  city,  but  knowing  that  large  amounts  of  property  were  held  by 
non-residents  who  would  not  subscribe,  and  that,  therefore,  subscriptions  would 
have  to  come  from  a  minority  of  those  who  would  be  benefited ;  it  was  there- 
fore resolved  that  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $5,000  be  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  of  purchasing  sufficient  ground  in  addition  to  the  present  fair  grounds, 
putting  the  same  under  the  control  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Southern 
Central  Agricultural  Association,  provided  that  said  committee  would  ent;er 
into  an  obligation  to  locate  the  said  fair  permanently  in  Atlanta  so  long  as  the 
said  association  shall  exist;  after  which  the  grounds  and  improvements  should 
revert  to  the  mayor  and  council  of  Atlanta.     The  result  of  the  conference  in 
the  council  was  that  $4,000  was  appropriated  for  this  purpose,  and  five  acres 
of  land  purchased  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  association  so  long  as  they 
might  hold  their  fairs  in  Atlanta. 

The  gas  works  question  came  up  again  on  March  23,  1855.     Negotiations 
which  had  previously  been  indulged  in  had  come  to  naught,  and  now  a  report 
was  received  in  council  from  the  committee  having  the  question  under  con- 
sideration, that  they  had  consulted  Mr.  Helme,  and  a  good  many  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  every  one  had  expressed  himself  favorably  toward  the  project.     A 
committee  of  three  was  thereupon  appointed  to  confer  with  the  citizens  further 
with  special  reference  to  the  erection  of  gas  works.     A  committee  of  three  was 
-also  appointed  to  confer  with  the  gentleman  who  proposed  to  erect  gas  works, 
which  committee  was  instructed  to  report  such  contract  as  they  might  agree 
upon  with  Mr.  Helme  to  the  council  for  ratification  or  rejection.     The  com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  citizens  was  composed  of  Thompson,  Clarke  and  Kile  ; 
and  that  to  confer  with  Mr.    Helme  was  composed  of  Darnali,  Powell  and 
Barnes. 

The  proposition  of  William  Helme,  who  was  from  Philadelphia,  was  to  erect 
•coal-gas  works,  to  lay  down  pipes  in  the  streets,  alleys,  etc.,  of  the  city,  for 
lighting  the  same,  and  the  private  and  public  buildings  therein,  under  a  con- 
tract securing  to  him,  among  other  things,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  so  light- 
ing the  same  for  a  period  of  fifty  years.     The  gas  works  were  to  be  of  sufficient 
capacfty  to  manufacture  20,000  cubic   feet  of  gas  every  twenty-four  hours. 
The  council  was  to  erect  at  least  fifty  street  lamps,  and  to  pay  for  lighting  the 
same  thirty  dollars  each  per  annum.    And  the  property  of  the  gas  company  was 
to  be  free  from  taxation.     It  was  estimated   that  the  gas  works  would  cost 
$50,000,  and  the  city  was  required  to  take  $20,000  of  the  gas  company's  stock, 
paying  for  the  same  in  bonds  bearing  seven  per  cent,  interest.     The  above  pro- 
visions were  incorporated  into  an  ordinance,  which  was  read  three  times  and 
passed,  and  the  mayor  was  empowered  to  make  a  contract  with  Mr.  Helme  in 
accordance  therewith.     The  bonds  were  of  the  denomination  of  $500,  payable 
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fifteen  years  after  date,  and  bore  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent.  Soon 
after  this  work  had  been  accomphshed,  a  contract  was  entered  into  with  John 
S.  and  Joshua  Schofield  to  make  and  deliver  to  the  city  fifty  ornamental  lamp- 
posts, including  lamps  and  burners,  for  twenty-one  dollars  each,  all  to  be  de- 
livered on  or  before  October  i,  1855.  O"  January  28,  1856,  Mr.  Helme  trans- 
ferred to  the  mayor  and  council  $20,000  in  stock  of  the  gas  company,  which 
had  in  the  meantime  been  incorporated,  for  $20,000  in  city  bonds,  and  him- 
self gave  bond  for  the  completion  of  the  works. 

At  the  election  for  mayor  and  councilmen,  held  in  January,  1856,  the  fol- 
lowing were  elected :  Mayor,  John  Glenn  ;  councilmen,  Thompson,  Barnes, 
Clarke,  Kile,  Strong  and  Wilson.  Henry  C.  Holcombe  was  elected  clerk;  B» 
N.  Williford,  marshal ;  and  E.  T.  Hunnicut,  deputy  marshal.  On  January  26, 
1856,  it  was  decided  to  elect  a  city  printer,  and  propositions  were  solicited 
from  the  various  printing  establishments  in  the  city.  The  result  was  that  the 
Atlanta  Republican  and  Discipline  was  chosen,  the  terms  agreed  upon  being 
fifty  cents  per  one  thousand  ems  for  the  regular  proceedings,  and  for  other  ad- 
vertisements fifty  cents  per  square  of  ten  lines. 

On  January  6,  1857,  ^^  ordinance  was  passed  taking  $100,000  stock  in  the 
Georgia  Air  Line  Railroad,  and  on  the  13th  a  contract  was  made  with  Winship 
Brothers  to  supply  the  city  with  twenty-  five  lamp-posts,  with  lamps  and  burners, 
for  $500.  At  the  election,  which  occurred  this  month,  for  mayor  and  council- 
men,  William  Ezzard  was  elected  mayor,  and  Lawshe,  Sharpe,  Simpson,  Hol- 
combe, Peck,  Glenn  and  Farnsworth,  councilmen.  The  other  city  officers 
chosen  by  the  council,  were  as  follows:  Clerk,  tax  receiver  and  collector, 
James  McPherson  ;  treasurer,  Cicero  H.  Strong;  superintendent  of  streets, 
William  S.  Hancock ;  first  lieutenant  of  police,  Willis  P.  Lanier ;  second  lieu- 
tenant of  police,  Daniel  C.  Venable  ;  clerk  of  market,  John  D.  Wells ;  sexton, 
G.  A.  Pilgrim  ;  city  surveyor,  H.  L.  Currier. 

Following  is  a  statement  showing  the  condition  of  the  finances  of  the  city^ 

of  Atlanta,  on  January  23,  1857  : 

Unpaid  checks  issued  prior  to  January  24,  1856 $3,498  98 

* since  that  date 473  28 

Coupons  due  January  i,  1857 227   50 

S  4199  76 

Checks.  Mechanics'  Fire  Company  ....    

Honds  for  city  hall  due  January  i,  1863 

Gas  stock    "        ••         I.  1 87 1 

Fair  lot        "       May  i,   1863 

Chattahoochee  Bridge,  due  January  i,  1877   

Contract  for  25  lamps  for  lit;;hting  streets 

Total   indebtedness 

Cash  in  the  treasury 


Net  indebtedness  of  the  citv 


1,000 

00 

16,000 

00 

20,000 

00 

6,000 

00 

3.000 

00 

500 

00 

147.699  76 

i.3«3 

99 

J^4^5.3'5 
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Upon  taking  the  mayor's  chair,  Mr.  Ezzard  delivered  an  inaugural  address 
which  was  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  history  of  the  proceedings  of  the  council 
for  a  couple  of  years,  from  which  the  substance  of  a  portion  of  it  is  extracted^ 
as  follows:  In  1855  the  mayor  and  council  entered  into  a  contract  with  Will- 
iam Helme,  for  the  erection  of  gas  works  in  the  city,  and  subscribed  $20,000 
to  the  capital  stock  of  the  Atlanta  Gas  Light  Company.  They  had  also  con- 
tracted for  the  purchase  of  fifty  street  lamps  and  lamp-posts  for  lighting  the 
streets  of  the  city,  at  a  cost  of  $1,050,  which  had  not  been  paid.  The  stock 
of  said  company  had  been  paid  for  in  city  bonds  payable  in  twenty  years, 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  seven  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-an- 
nually. Early  in  that  year  the  city  council,  thinking  it  doubtful  whether  this 
stock  would  prove  to  be  a  profitable  investment  to  the  city,  and  being  anxious 
to  discharge  some  of  its  debts,  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  mayor  to 
sell  one-half  of  said  stock  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating  the  outstanding  debts 
of  the  city.  Under  this  resolution,  stock  to  the  amount  of  $1,000  was  disposed 
of  at  par  value  for  city  checks;  when  it  becoming  apparent  that  the  stock 
Would  prove  a  profitable  investment,  the  resolution  was  repealed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  terms  of  the  contract  with  the  gas  company,  the  street  lamps  were 
to  be  lighted  with  gas  for  the  sum  of  $1,500  per  annum,  but  as  the  lamps  were 
not  all  in  operation  the  full  year,  only  $1,458.20  was  demanded  by  the  com- 
pany. At  the  expiration  of  the  first  six  months  after  the  commencement  of 
their  operation  the  company  declared  a  dividend  of  four  per  cent,  par  ;  for  the 
next  six  months  a  dividend  of  eight  per  cent,  was  declared,  making  the  whole 
amount  of  dividend  received  by  the  city  upon  its  stock  for  the  year,  $2,280, 
leaving  a  balance  of  $821.80  which  has  been  paid  into  the  treasury. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  gas  pipes  have  been  laid  down  in  many  parts  of  the 
city  which  had  not  been  supplied  with  street  lamps,  the  council  authorized  me 
to  contract  with  Messrs.  Winship,  Bro.  &  Sons,  for  twenty- five  additional  lamps, 
which  has  been  done,  the  lamps  to  cost  $500.  During  the  past  summer  the 
citizens  of  Roswell,  Cobb  county,  being  anxious  to  have  a  bridge  erected 
across  the  Chattahoochee  River,  on  the  road  leading  to  this  place,  and  having 
ascertained  that  a  suitable  bridge  could  be  built  for  $7,000,  they  organized  a 
company  for  that  purpose,  to  the  capital  stock  of  which  they,  together  with  two 
of  the  citizens  of  Atlanta,  subscribed  the  sum  of  $4,000,  and  the  city  council, 
having  been  petitioned  by  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  this  place,  sub- 
scribed for  the  remaining  $3,000  of  the  stock,  to  be  paid  for  in  bonds  payable 
twenty  years  after  date.  From  the  most  reliable  information  which  we  were 
able  to  obtain  on  the  subject,  we  believed  that  the  tolls  arising  from  said 
bridge  would  be  sufficient  to  pay,  not  only  the  interest  on  the  bonds  that  mi^ht 
accrue,  but  that  also  by  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund,  judiciously  arranged,  to 
extinguish  the  principal  also  by  the  time  it  should  fall  due. 

In  compliance  with  the  petition  of  a  large  number  of  our  citizens,  the  city 
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council  passed  an  ordinance  directing  the  mayor  to  subscribe  $100,000  to  the 
capital  stotfk  of  the  Georgia  Air  Line  Railroad  Company,  all  of  which,  except 
:$i,ooo,  is  payable  in  bonds  of  the  city  bearing  seven  per  cent,  interest,  the 
.bonds  being  issued  in  the  following  manner:  One  third  so  as  to  fall  due  on 
January  i,  1873,  one- third  on  January  i,  1878,  and  one-third  on  January  i, 
1883.  The  subscription  has  been  made  accordingly,  and  the  prospect  is  that 
the  road  will  be  built  at  no  very  distant  day. 

An  ordinance  to  establish  fire  limits  was  adopted  by  the  council  on  De- 
cember 7,  1857.  ^y  this  ordinance  it  was  provided  that  after  its  passage  no 
person  should  erect  or  cause  to  be  erected  any  house  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever, the  walls  of  which  should  be  constructed  of  wood,  on  any  street  within 
the  following  limits: 

On  Whitehall  street,  between  the  intersections  with  that  street  of  Mitchell 
and  Marietta  streets;  on  Mitchell  street,  between  Hunter  and  Alabama 
streets ;  at  any  point  between  Loyd  and  Forsyth  streets ;  on  Pryor  street  be- 
tween Alabama  and  Mitchell  streets  ;  on  Decatur  street  west  of  Collins  street; 
on  Marietta  street  east  of  Market  street ;  on  Market  street  south  of  Waltdn 
-street ;  on  Peachtree  street  from  Marietta  street  to  the  junction  of  Market  and 
Peachtree  streets. 

At  the  election  in  January,  1858,  for  mayor  and  aldermen,  the  following 
gentlemen  were  elected :  Mayor,  L.  J.  Glenn  ;  aldermen,  first  ward,  F.  H 
Coleman  and  John  Collier ;  second  ward,  William  Rushton  and  Thomas  J 
Lowe  ;  third  ward,  James  E.  Williams  and  J.  M.  Blackwell ;  fourth  ward 
John  H.  Mecaslin  and  George  S.  Alexander ;  fifth  ward,  Hayden  Coe  and  J 
A.  Hayden.  The  other  city  offices  were  filled  as  follows :  Clerk,  Clement  C 
Howell ;  treasurer.  Philip  E.  McDaniel ;  marshal,  E.  T.  Hunnicut ;  deputy 
marshal,  Willis  Carlisle ;  lieutenant  of  police,  George  W.  Anderson  ;  clerk  of 
market,  E.  B.  Reynolds ;  street  overseer,  Thomas  G.  W.  Crussell ;  city  sur- 
veyor, H.  W.  Fulton  ;  sexton,  G.  A.  Pilgrim. 

An  important  communication  was  presented  to  the  council  on  March  5, 
1858  ;  important,  as  it  touches  the  underlying  principle  of  industrial  economy. 
This  communication  was  in  the  form  of  a  memorial,  and  was  signed  by  about 
two  hundred  citizens  of  Atlanta.     It  was  in  the  following  language: 

**  We,  the  undersigned,  would  respectfully  represent  to  your  honorable 
body  that  there  exists  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  a  number  of  men  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  your  memorialists,  are  of  no  benefit  to  the  city.  We  refer  to  negro 
mechanics  whose  masters  reside  in  other  places,  and  who  pay  nothing  toward 
the  support  of  the  city  government,  and  whose  negro  mechanics  can  afford  to 
underbid  the  regular  resident  citizen  mechanics  of  your  city  to  their  great  in- 
jury and  without  benefit  to  the  city  in  any  way ;  we  most  respectfully  request 
your  honorable  body  to  take  the  matter  in  hand,  and  by  your  action  in  the  pre- 
mises afford  such  protection  to  the  resident  citizen  mechanics  of  your  city,  as 
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your  honorable  body  may  deem  meet  in  the  premises,  and  in  duty  bound  your 
petitioners  will  ever  pray." 

At  the  election  for  mayor  and  aldermen  in  January,  1859,  ^he  result  was 
as  follows :  Mayor,   Luther  J.  Glenn  ;  aldermen,  first  ward,  Thomas  G.  Healey 
and  Thomas  Haney ;  second  ward,  James  L.  Dunning  and  William  Watkins ;. 
third  ward,  J.  M.  Blackwell  and  Coleman  F.  Wood ;  fourth  ward,  Alexander 
M.  Wallace  and  Thomas  R.  Ripley ;  fifth  ward,  Bartly  M.  Smith  and   Cyrus 
H.  Wallace.     The  officers  elected  by  this  council  were  as  follows :  Clerk,  C.  C. 
Howell ;  treasurer,  P.  E.   McDaniel ;  sexton,  G.  A.  Pilgrim  ;  marshal,  Willis 
Carlisle;  deputy  marshal,  E.  T.    Hunnicut;  first  lieutenant  of  police,  G.  W. 
Anderson ;  second  lieutenant  of  police,  G.  M.  Lester ;  street  overseer,  John 
Haslett;  clerk  of  the  market,  E.  B.  Reynolds;  city  surveyor,  H.  L.  Currier. 
In  his  inaugural  address.  Mayor  Glenn  said,  with  reference  to  the  finances 
of  the  city,  that  they  were  in  a  healthy  condition.     The  previous  council  had 
paid  off  the  floating  debt  which  amounted  to  more  than  $3,000,  and  he  said  at 
that  time  there  was  not,  in  all  probability,  a  single  check  against  the  city  out- 
standing.    The  bonded  debt  was  as  follows : 

Bonds  issued  for  fair  grounds $3,000 

Bonds  issued  for  city  hall 16,000 

Bonds  issued  for  stock  in  gas  company 20,000 

Bonds  issued  to  the  Georgia  Air  Line  Railroad  Company 5.000 

Bonds  issued  for  stock  in  the  Chattahoochee  Bridge 3,000 

Total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  city $47,000 

The  mayor  said  that  the  ordinance  authorizing  the  issue  of  bonds  for  the 
erection  of  the  city  hall,  which  had  cost  in  the  aggregate  $30,000,  pledged  a 
special  tax  of  one-fourth  of  one  per  cent,  on  real  estate  and  stock  in  trade  to 
raise  a  sinking  fund  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  on  said  bonds  and  for  their 
ultimate  redemption.     None  of  the  special  tax  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  ap- 
plied to  the  redemption  of  the  bonds,  the  interest  only  having  been  paid  out 
of  it.     This  special  tax,  collected  the  past  year,  amounted  to  $5,560,  from 
which,  if  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  $1,120,  were  deducted,  there  would  remain 
$4,440,  which  should  have  been  applied  to  the  extinguishment  of  the  debt. 
The  Chattahoochee  bridge  had  not  as  yet  paid  any  dividend.     The  gas  com- 
pany, in  which  the  city  held  stock  to  the  amoijnt  of  $19,000,  had  paid  a  divi- 
dend of  ten  per  cent,  during  the  past  year ;    and  the  city  had  been  lighted 
during  the  year  by  eighty  lamps. 

On  February  11,  1859,  a  proposition  with  reference  to  the  city's  printing 
was  made  by  the  proprietors  of  the  Inteiligcficer,  and  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy. This  proposition  was  to  insert  in  their  respective  papers  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  council  and  their  ordinances,  and  all  other  matter  pertaining  to  the 
city,  at  one- half  their  usual  rates  of  advertising,  viz. :  One  dollar  per  square; 
the  prices  paid  previously  by  the  council  not  being  sufficient  to  pay  for  setting 
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the  type.  This  proposition  was  signed  by  A.  A.  Gaulding  &  Co.,  of  the  In- 
telligencer^ and  by  James  P.  Hamilton,  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  and  was 
accepted  by  the  council. 

About  April  i,  1858,  the  Georgia  Air  Line  Railroad  Company  made  ap- 
plication to  the  council  for  the  first  installment  on  the  city's  subscription  of 
$100,000  to  the  stock  of  that  company;  the  terms  of  the  subscription  being 
that  when  the  railroad  company  had  received  bona  fide  subscriptions  to  the 
amount  of  $650,000,  exclusive  of  that  subscribed  by  the  city  of  Atlanta,  then 
the  city  of  Atlanta  would  pay  ten  per  cent  of  her  first  subscription,  viz. 
$10,000.  Before  yielding  to  the  demand  of  the  company,  the  council  took 
the  precaution  of  investigating,  by  means  of  a  committee  appointed  for  that 
purpose,  the  question  of  the  amount  subscribed,  and  found,  according  to  the 
report  of  this  committee,  that  ihe  stock  subscribed  was  as  follows : 

Fulton  county  had  subscribed $  84,700 

Hall  county 1 56,900 

Franklin  county 146.200 

Hart  county 74.600 

Guinnett  county 18.300 

Total  amount  subscribed $480,700 

And,  as  according  to  this  report,  $650,000  had  not  been  subscribed ;  the 
memorial  of  the  president  and  directors  of  the  Georgia  Air  Line  Railroad 
Company  was  laid  on  the  table.  But  the  railroad  company  was  persistent  in 
its  attempts  to  induce  the  council  to  issue  the  $10,000.  Accordingly,  on  the 
6th  of  May  following,  it  again  petitioned  that  body  to  issue  that  amount  of 
bonds.  The  petitioners  assured  the  council  that  $750,000  had  been  subscribed 
to  the  stock  of  the  company,  including  the  two  subscriptions  of  the  city  of  At- 
lanta, of  $100,000  each.  And  in  order  to  bring  the  matter  very  pointedly 
before  the  council,  the  company  propounded  the  following  questions : 

1.  Assuming  that  the  stock  already  subscribed  amounts  to  $750,000,  and 
that  the  subscriptions  are  bona  fide,  is  there,  in  the  opinion  of  the  council,  any 
legal  impediment  to  the  city's  payment  of  its  regular  installment  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  $100,000,  when  the  same  shall  be  demanded  by  the  company? 

2.  If  any  legal  impediment  exist,  has  the  council  the  power  to  remove  it  ? 

3.  Will  the  council  exercise  the  power  if  requested  so  to  do  by  a  majority 
of  the  legal  voters  of  the  city  ? 

4.  Will  the  council  provide  for  holding  an  election  by  the  citizens,  that  their 
wishes  on  this  subject  may  be  expressed  ? 

The  reply  of  the  council  to  these  questions  was  made  on  the  13th  of  May, 
and  was  to  the  effect  that  while  it  was  never  the  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
citizens  of  Atlanta  that  the  city  should  build  the  Georgia  Air  Line  Railroad 
alone,  it  was  nevertheless  the  settled  policy  of  the  city  to  assist  in  its  construc- 
tion to  the  full  amount  of  its  subscription,  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  withhold 
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further  aid  when  the  conditions  on  which  the  subscription  was  made  had  not 
been  complied  with,  viz. :  the  subscription  of  $650,000,  outside  of  the  city's  sub- 
scription. This  amount,  as  the  council  thought,  had  not  been  secured.  Yet, 
nevertheless,  the  council  declared  its  earnest  friendship  for  the  road,  and  their 
warmest  desire  for  its  success ;  and  to  the  stockholders  along  the  line  of  the 
road,  they  said  once  for  all :  **  We  are  with  you  in  this  work,  ready  to  comply, 
when  others  have  fulfilled." 

On  the  20th  of  May,  1859,  an  interesting  petition  was  received  from  Theo- 
dore Harris,  G.  C.  Rogers  and  O.  H.  Jones,  to  the  effect  that  an  ordinance  be 
passed  for  the  protection  of  those  citizens  of  Atlanta  who  might  wish  to  run 
hacks,  etc.,  in  the  city,  on  such  occasions  as  the  annual  meetings  of  the  South- 
ern Central  Agricultural  Association.  They  said  that  previously,  different  per- 
sons, not  only  from  Fulton  county,  but  also  from  other  counties,  had  come  to 
Atlanta,  and  had  run  hacks  free  of  charge  ;  or,  in  other  words,  without  paying 
a  license,  which  was,  in  their  opinion,  a  great  injustice  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
other  tax-paying  citizens. 

The  following  ordinance  was  passed  on  the  same  day  the  above  petition 
was  presented :  **  All  free  persons  of  color,  coming  within  the  limits  of  Atlanta 
to  live,  shall,  within  ten  days  after  their  arrival,  pay  to  the  clerk  of  the  council 
$2CX);  and  in  case  of  failure  to  do  so  shall  be  arrested  by  the  marshal,  or  dep- 
uty marshal,  or  other  police  officer,  who  shall  put  him  or  her  in  the  guard- 
house, for  the  term  of  five  days,  during  which  time  the  marshal  shall  adver- 
tise in  at  least  one  public  city  gazette,  that  such  person  or  persons  of  color  will 
be  hired  out  at  public  outcry  at  the  city  hall,  to  the  person  who  will  take  such 
free  person  of  color  for  the  shortest  time  for  said  sum,  etc." 

Another  communication  of  an  interesting  character  was  received  by  the 
council  on  the  3d  of  June  following,  from  Watkins  and  Rice.      It  was  to  the 
effect  that  in  their  opinion  an  ordinance  should  be  passed  regulating  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  negroes  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  so  as  to  compel  non-residents 
to  pay  a  tax  to  the  city  on  all  negroes  they  might  buy  or  sell  within  the  lim- 
its of  said  city.      The  traders  who  belonged  in  the  city  had  to  pay  such  a  tax 
for  the  support  of  the  city,  and   it  was   thought  that  if  non-residents  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  the  purchase  and  sale  of  negroes  within  the  limits  of  the  city, 
they  should  likewise  pay  a  tax  for  the  privilege  of  so  doing. 

Another  petition,  which  had  at  the  bottom  of  it  the  same  principle,  was 
presented  to  the  council  on  July  15,  1859.     This  petition  was  as  follows: 

**  We  feel  aggrieved,  as  Southern  citizens,  that  your  honorable  body  toler- 
ates a  negro  dentist  (Roderick  Badger),  in  our  midst,  and  in  justice  to  ourselves 
and  the  community  it  ought  to  be  abated.  We,  the  residents  of  Atlanta,  ap- 
peal to  you  for  justice." 

The  officers  elected  in  January,  i860,  were  as  follows:   Mayor,  William  Ez- 
zard ;  councilmen,  first  ward,  H.  H.  Glenn  and  J.  B.  Norman ;  second   ward, 
11 
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P.  E.  McDaniel  and  James  Clark;  third  ward,  James  R.  D.  Osburn  and  M.  T. 
Castleberry ;  fourth  ward,  S.  B.  Sherwood  and  John  R.  Wallace ;  fifth  ward, 
Isaac  Winship  and  James  T.  Lewis.  The  ministerial  officers  elected  by  the 
council  were  as  follows:  Clerk,  C.  F.  Wood;  treasurer,  J.  R.  Rhodes ;  marshal^ 
G.  W.  Anderson  ;  deputy  marshal,  E  T.  Hunnicut;  first  lieutenant  of  police, 
G.  M.  Lester ;  second  lieutenant  of  police,  J.  M.  Blackwell ;  street  overseer, 
John  Haslett;  clerk  of  market,  J.  F.  Trout.  At  the  close  of  Mayor  Ezzard's 
term  of  office,  he  stated  that  the  city  had  paid  off  the  bonds  issued  in  aid  of  the 
fair,  $3,000,  and  that  the  city's  subscription  to  the  Georgia  Air  Line  Railroad 
then  amounted  to  $300,000. 

The  condition  of  the  streets  of  the  city  before  the  war  is  sufficiently  de- 
scribed by  extracts  from  the  newspapers  published  during  that  period. 

The  following  extract  from  the  Daily  Intelligencer  oi  February  19,  1852, 
will  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  streets  of  Atlanta,  at  the 
time  of  its  publication  : 

•*  A  Word  to  Strangers'*  **  If  you  arrive  in  town  on  any  of  the  numerous 
railroads  that  terminate  here,  it  will  probably  be  just  before  dark.  After  re- 
freshing yourselves  with  a  hearty  meal  at  some  one  of  our  well-conducted  ho- 
tels, you  will  feel  a  desire  to  take  a  stroll  about  town,  at  least  through  White- 
hall street.  Starting  from  the  vicinity  of  the  railroads  you  can  proceed  fear- 
lessly till  you  come  to  the  first  cross  street,  called  Alabama  street  Don't 
think  of  walking  out  of  your  direction  to  walk  up  that  street  unless  the  moon 
shines  particularly  bright,  or  unless  you  can  hang  to  the  coat  tail  of  some 
friendly  guide;  as  without  such  aids  you  would  probably  find  yourself  in  about 
two  minutes  at  the  bottom  of  a  pit,  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  by  eighteen  feet 
deep,  which  occupies  the  center  of  the  road,  and  thus  occasion  considerable 
trouble  to  those  who  happen  to  be  near,  in  procuring  ropes  to  drag  you  out, 
and  in  such  case,  you  might  besides,  be  inclined  to  form  an  unfavorable  im- 
pression in  regard  to  our  city  regulations,  as  did  a  gentleman  last  week,  who 
was  hauled  out  of  the  pit  pretty  severely  injured. 

*'  Passing  this  point  you  can  continue  in  Whitehall  street,  but  by  all  means 
take  the  right  hand  side,  as  on  the  left  side  are  two  deep  trenches  dug  out  for 
cellars.  We  are  not  informed  whether  the^cellar  doors  are  built,  or  whether 
they  are  intended  to  extend  to  the  center  of  the  street  or  only  across  the  side- 
walk. At  present  they  are  admirably  adapted  to  catch  unwary  passengers. 
In  one  night  last  week,  during  a  rain  storm,  they  caught  no  less  than  five — 
two  ladies  and  three  gentlemen,  returning  from  a  concert.  One  of  these  was 
a  stranger  in  the  city,  and  while  spreading  himself  before  a  blazing  fire,  in  the 
Holland  House,  to  dry  the  red  clay  with  which  his  garments  were  beautifully 
covered,  gave  way  so  much  to  his  feelings  that  he  was  observed  very  much 
upset  at  the  mention  of  our  venerable  city  council. 

**  Proceeding  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  street  you  will  have  a  very  com- 
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fortable  walk  until  you  come  to  Cook's  corner,  where  the  pavement  ceases. 
Here  you  had  better  turn  square  round  and  walk  back,  for  directly  in  advance 
is  another  pit,  fifteen  by  eighteen  feet,  ready  to  take  you  in.  In  some  parts  of 
the  town  we  believe  these  holes  have  been  covered  over.  The  one  in  front  of 
Loyd  &  Ferryman's  store,  where  a  man  fell  in  and  broke  his  neck  some  weeks 
since,  we  are  credibly  informed  was  promptly  covered  after  the  event" 

•*P.  S. — Since  the  above  was  put  in  type  we  are  gratified  and  delighted 
that  each  of  the  pits  mentioned  above,  have  been  temporarily  covered  with 
plank  so  as  to  avoid  the  recurrence  of  further  accidents." 

The  followin^j  editorial  on  **  Dilapidated  Sidewalks,"  appeared  in  the  Daily 
Examiner^  October  17,  1855  :  *'  Damages  to  the  amount  of  $3,100  were  some 
time  since  given  at  Chicago,  to  a  Mr.  Merrington,  for  injuries  sustained  upon 
the  sidewalks  on  State  street,  they  being  out  of  repair,  by  a  jury  of  that  city. 
The  judge  set  aside  the  verdict,  and  the  case  was  remanded  for  a  new  trial. 
At  the  new  trial  the  jury  was  unable  to  agree,  and  the  attorney  for  the  city 
proposed  to  receive  the  verdict  of  the  eleven  jurymen  who  could  agree.  The 
proposition  being  accepted  by  the  plaintift's  counsel,  it  was  found  that  the  ver- 
dict was  for  $6,000  damages. 

"Now  here  is  a  warning  to  all  municipal  authorities,  but  particularly  should 
it  be  to  those  of  Atlanta.  True,  our  city  is  young,  but  it  is  nevertheless  flour- 
ishing, and  its  authorities  are  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  powers  vested  in 
them  to  tax  the  people.  A  walk  however,  down  Whitehall  street,  is  not  the 
thing  it  should  be,  and  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  some  day  of  a  ver- 
dict like  that  at  Chicago,  rendered  by  a  jury  of  our  own  citizens  in  favor  of 
some  poor  devil,  over  a  broken  leg,  or  of  a  widow  with  nine  children,  whose 
husband's  neck  was  broken  by  a  tumble  into  one  of  the  numerous  dark  cellars 
that  ornament  the  business  part  of  the  town." 

The  remainder  of  the  municipal   history  of  the  city,  which  is  more  than 
usually  interesting,  is  reserved  for  a  subsequent  chapter  in  this  work. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  WAR   PERIOD. 

AS  is  well  known  to  all  readers  of  American  history,  the  great  civil  war  of 
1861-1865,  had  its  origin  long  before  armed  hostilities  actually  occurred 
in  April.  1861.  The  existence  of  slavery  being  itself  the  primal  cause  of  that 
great  struggle,  it  may  be  said  when  treating  of  the  subject  philosophically, 
that  the  cause  of  the  war  was  the  introduction  of  that  institution  into  this  coun- 
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try.  Coming  down  to  more  recent  times  it  may  be  said  that  the  discussions  of 
the  great  question  of  the  rights  of  the  States  under  the  constitution,  which  oc- 
curred and  culminated  during  the  decade  immediately  preceding  the  great 
struggle,  were  the  secondary  cause  of  the  war ;  though  the  question  itself  is  of  no 
more  recent  origin  than  the  constitution.  But  the  first  special  events  that  really 
were  portentous  of  the  coming  storm,  that  occurred  anywhere  in  the  country, 
occurred  in  1856,  in  connection  with  the  admission  of  Kansas  into  the  Union. 
In  the  early  part  of  this  year  the  excitement  over  the  struggle  in  Kansas  Ter- 
ritory, by  the  two  great  parties — pro-slavery  and  anti-slavery — as  to  whether 
that  Territory  should  be  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a  free  State  or  a  slave 
State,  reached  Atlanta.  What  was  called  a  **  Kansas  Meeting,"  was  held  in 
this  city  March  5,  1856,  at  which  the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were 
adopted  by  the  **  Atlanta  Company  of  Emigrants  for  Kansas  Territory  " : 

Whereas,  The  admission  of  Kansas  Territory  into  the  Union  as  a  free 
State,  would  destroy  the  balance  of  power  between  the  several  States,  which 
are  already  in  an  excited  condition  of  aggravated  discussion,  from  which  the 
destruction  of  the  constitution,  the  subversion  of  the  government,  and  all  the 
horrors  of  civil  war  are  likely  to  ensue  ;  and. 

Whereas,  The  safety  of  our  Southern  institutions,  and  the  peace  and  quiet 
of  all  truly  patriotic,  liberty- loving  and  law-abiding  citizens  are  endangered, 
and,  in  our  opinion,  doomed  to  suffer  materially,  or  be  totally  destroyed  by  the 
intermeddling  and  aggressive  policy  of  abolition  fanatics  ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  geographical  situation  and  the  adaptation  of  its  soil  to 
Southern  institutions  and  products  combine  to  make  it  a  State  in  which  slave 
labor  can  be  profitably  and  beneficially  employed  by  all  the  citizens  of  the 
South ;  and, 

Whereas,  The  first  settlers  and  original  pioneers  of  that  territory  were 
slaveholder^,  and  so  declared  themselves  immediately  after  the  organization  of 
the  territory  ;  be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  i.  That  each  member  of  this  company  will  lawfully  exert  himself 
to  the  utmost  to  secure  the  admission  of  Kansas  Territory  into  the  Union  as  a 
slave  State. 

Resolved,  2.  That  individually  and  as  a  company  of  true  patriotic  men, 

who  have  the  safety, the   honor  of  our  country   and 'her  institutions  at   heart, 

we  will  do  all  that  we  can  do  to  prevent  the  admission  of  said  territory  into  the 

Union  as  a  free  State,  a  result  to  be  greatly  deplored  by  all  the  good  and  true, 

especially  by  all  genuine  Southern  men. 

Resolved,  3.  That  as  the  geographical  situation  and  soil  of  said  Territory 
are  naturally  and  peculiarly  adapted  to  slave  labor.  Southern  institutions  and 
products,  it  does  by  right  and  every  principle  of  justice,  belong  to  the  South 
and  the  South  alone,  and  that  we  will  resist  at  all  hazards  any  unlawful  at- 
tempt to  make  it  a  free  State. 
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Resolved^  4.  That  we  highly  commend  and  approve  the  brave  sons  of  Mis- 
souri for  the  gallant  stand  and  unflinching  courage  which  they  have  taken  and 
evinced  in  defending  Southern  rights;  and  we  now  declare  our  firm  and  unal- 
terable intention  to  stand  by  her  side  in  aiding  the  people  of  Kansas  Territory 
in  enforcing  their  laws  and  in  the  maintenance  of  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

On  March  29,  1856,  the  following  brief  editorial  reference  to  the  passage 
of  emigrants  on  their  way  to  Kansas  Territory,  through  Atlanta,  appeared  in 
the  Intelligencer;  "Judging  from  the  number  of  companies  passing  almost 
daily  through  our  city  on  their  way  to  Kansas,  we  doubt  not  that  there  will  be 
a  •  smart  sprinkling  '  of  Southerners  in  that  interesting  region  before  many 
weeks.  On  Wednesday  night  a  company  of  eighteen  or  twenty  passed 
through  Atlanta,  and  on  Thursday  we  noticed  another  company  of  forty-one, 
all  armed  and  equipped,  going  on  their  way  rejoicing.  They  were  from 
Charleston  and  other  points  in  South  Carolina.  A  company  organized  in  this 
city  is  expected  to  leave  in  a  few  days.*' 

The  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer  on  April  4.  1856:  **Off 
for  Kansas  !  Captain  Jones's  company  of  emigrants,  consisting  of  twenty-one 
young  and  able-bodied  men,  left  this  place  yesterday  morning  for  Kansas. 
They  will  probably  be  joined  by  others  at  Marietta,  and  along  the  line  of  the 
railroad.  Captain  Jones  is  a  young  man  of  pure  stock  and  true  grit,  and  we 
doubt  not  the  success  of  himself  and  those  under  him,  in  the  new  territory, 
while  the  cause  of  the  South  will  have  in  them  true  and  efficient  friends." 

There  was  a  Kansas  meeting  held  in  the  city  hall  on  August  4,  1856,  at 
Mrhich  a  large  number  of  the  citizens  of  Fulton  county  were  present.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting  was  to  take  into  consideration  Georgians  in  Kansas  Ter- 
ritory, and  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  South  in  that  part  of  the  country.  On  mo- 
tion, A.  C.  Pulliam  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Colonel  S.  G.  Howell  requested 
to  act  as  secretary.  Captain  B.  Jones  and  Captain  E.  M.  McGhee,  who  were 
sent  out  by  the  State  Colonization  Society,  addressed  the  meeting,  setting 
forth  the  noble  manner  in  which  each  Georgian  had  performed  his  duty  in 
the  Territory,  and  the  hardships  they  had  endured  for  want  of  means.  They 
spoke  of  the  vast  importance  to  Missouri,  to  the  South  and  to  the  entire  Union, 
of  Kansas  coming  into  the  Union  as  a  Southern  State.  The  soil  of  the  Terri- 
tory and  its  climate  were  dwelt  upon  and  praised  at  great  length.  They  con- 
cluded with  an  appeal  to  Georgians,  which  it  was  thought  could  not  fall  un- 
heeded upon  the  ears  of  true  Southerners. 

A   committee  was  then  appointed  at  ten  A.  M.,  August  5,  1856,  for  the 
purpose  of  appointing  as  many  as  that  committee  might  deem  proper  in  At- 
lanta, and  from  each  district  in  the  county,  to  solicit  contributions  in  behalf  of 
the  Georgia  Colonization  Society,  and  Southerners  who  are  in  or  who  might 
-emigrate  to  Kansas.     This  committee  was  composed  of  the  following  gentle- 
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men :  Colonel  L.  J.  Glenn,  Colonel  A.  H.  Stokes,  Daniel  Pittman,  A.  B.  Mc- 
Afee, E.  B.  Reynolds,  Captain  Loyd.  C.  H.  Strong,  Colonel  J.  L.  Harris,  F. 
H.  Coleman,  and  E.  L.  Calhoun.  This  committee  reported  the  names  of  the 
following  persons  as  suitable  to  solicit  subscriptions : 

For  Atlanta — Robert  M.  Clarke,  J.  A.  Hayden,  C.  H.  Wallace,  L.  H. 
Davis,  H.  Muhlenbrink,  O.  H.  Jones,  Dr.  R.  T.  Pulliam,  Dr.  J.  A.  Taylor, 
Colonel  A.  H.  Stokes,  and  Captain  G.  H.  Thompson. 

For  Black  Hall  District— -Thomas  Connally,  Dr.  J.  M.  Dorsey,  T.  J.  Per- 
kerson,  Meredith  Brown,  and  A.  R.  Almond. 

For  Buck  Head  District — Colonel  Clark  Howell,  Henry  Irby,  Pinckney 
Randall,  B.  Pace,  and  M.  C.  Donaldson. 

For  Casey's  District — Hiram  Emory,  Nelson  Defur,  J.  M.  Cook,  J.  J. 
Thrasher,  and  Dr.  D'Alvigney. 

For  Oak  Grove  District — ^J.  L.  Evins,  John  Isham,  S.  Jett,  Lee  Heflin,  and 
S.  Spruel. 

For  Stone's  District— W.  A.  Green,  Dr.  William  Gilbert,  W.  A.  Wilson, 
Murat  McGhee,  and  Thomas  Kennedy. 

The  statement  was  made  in  connection  with  this  movement  that  a  little 
help  from  Georgia,  and  only  a  little,  would  do  a  great  deal  for  Kansas.  For 
out  of  about  thirty  counties  in  Kansas,  Georgia  was  expected  to  redeem  only 
three. 

The  attitude  of  the  people  toward,  and  the  excitement  upon,  the  discussion 
of  such  political  questions  as  then  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  entire 
people  of  the  country  at  that  time,  are  aptly  illustrated  by  a  little  occurrence 
in  the  early  part  of  i860,  which  is  sufficiently  described  in  the  following  ex- 
tract from  the  Intelligencer : 

**  Ncwcomb  has  Left. — A  fellow  named  Newcomb,  who  caused  the  dis- 
turbance at  Hayden's  Hall  on  Tuesday  ni^jht,  January  3,  i860,  lias  left.  It 
was  whispered  around  town  on  Wednesday  that  this  individual  was  in  the  habit 
of  drinking  toasts  to  old  *  Osawatomie  Brown,'  and  stating  that  he  should  not 
have  been  hung  He  was  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  J.  Ryan,  dry  goods  merchant, 
and  came  here  from  the  North.  Mr.  Ryan  was  waited  on  yesterday,  by  some 
of  our  citizens,  and  informed  of  the  doings  of  this  individual,  when  he  very 
justly  and  very  promptly  gave  him  notice  that  any  one  guilty  of  conduct 
savoring  of  Abolition 'could  not  clerk  for  him,  and  thereupon  gave  him  his 
walking  papers.  Newcomb  could  not  be  found  last  night,  although  delegations 
of  citizens  would  have  been  glad  to  pay  him  their  respects  could  they  have 
discovered  him.  He  is  doubtless  off  for  parts  unknown,  and  the  sooner  he 
treads  Northern  soil  the  better  it  will  be  for  him."  This  was  D.  S.  Newcomb, 
and  he  was  from  New  York  city. 

Another  question,  which  began  to  agitate  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
South,  and  of  course  of  those  of  Atlanta,  was  that  of  non- intercourse  with  the- 
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Northern  States  with  respect  to  trade.  It  was  thought  by  many  that  the  South 
could  and  should  be  entirely  independent  of  the  North.  This  sentiment  arose, 
of  course,  from  the  repeated  and  continuous  hostility  of  the  people  of  the  North- 
ern States  toward  the  institution  of  slavery,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  necessity 
for  commercial  independence  in  case  of  war  between  the  two  sections  intensified 
the  sentiment,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  seen  by  the  leading  minds  of  the  South. 
It  was  also  thought  by  some  that  if  Southern  trade  was  withdrawn  from  the 
Northern  wholesale  merchants,  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  would,  in 
obedience  to  their  desires  and  interests,  diminish  considerably  at  least,  'if  it 
were  not  entirely  silenced. 

The  following  extract,  from  the  Intelligencer  of  January  6,  i860,  has  a 
bearing  upon  this  subject : 

**  Northern  Trade. — For  many  years  past  the  Southern  merchants  have 
been  accustomed  to  purchase  a  large  portion  of  their  goods  in  New  York  and 
other  Northern  markets.  Charleston,  Savannah,  and  other  Southern  cities  have 
been  almost  altogether  neglected  in  the  great  furore  for  Northern  purchases. 
Late  movements  in  reference  to  the  slavery  question  have  caused  a  healthy  reac- 
tion among  Southern  merchants,  and  we  hear  of  heavy  complaints  being  made 
of  the  great  falling  off  of  Southern  trade  and  patronage.  This  is  good ;  the 
physic  begins  to  work.  We  have  long  desired  to  see  this  corrective  applied 
for  the  many  grievances  of  which  we  have  so  long  complained  as  having  been 
inflicted  upon  us  by  Northern  fanaticism.  The  true  policy  is  to  withhold  the 
supplies  which  we  have  so  long  furnished  Northern  merchants,  and  there  will 
soon  come  a  torrent  of  opposition  to  Abolitionism  from  the  enterprise  and 
capital  of  the  North,  which  will  drive  fanaticism  from  the  whole  country." 

In  the  Intelligencer  {ox  January  14,  i860,  a  communication  was  published 
from  some  one  signing  himself  **  Longstreet,"  in  which  the  merchants  of  At- 
lanta were  given  some  advice  with  reference  to  the  patronizing  of  Abolition 
merchants  of  New  York  city.  This  correspondent  said  that  the  Southern 
merchant,  who  went  to  New  York  to  patronize  Abolition  merchants  of  that 
city,  merited  no  patronage  at  home,  and  would  receive  none  if  that  fact  were 
known  ;  and  he  also  said  that  the  question  would  be  one  of  inquiry  in  the  future. 
There  were  plenty  of  native  Georgians  in  New  York  city  engaged  in  the  whole- 
sale trade  for  Georgia  merchants  to  patronize,  and  if  these  native  Georgia  New 
York  merchants  could  not  supply  all  the  demands  that  might  be  made  upon 
them,  they  could  at  least  give  information  as  to  where  to  buy  without  its  being 
necessary  for  Georgia  merchants  to  patronize  enemies  of  the  South.  A  par- 
tial list  of  thfe  names  of  such  Georgia  wholesale  merchants,  engaged  in  business 
in  New  York,  was  given  so  as  to  relieve  every  merchant  going  to  New  York 
from  the  necessity  of  purchasing  goods  of  their  enemies,  as  follows:  Robert 
H.  Johnson,  Jesse  C.  Lane,  John  T.  Smith,  Robert  Bonner,  George  H.  Lewis, 
J.  W.  Morgan,  Thomas  A.  Tobin,  L.  P.  G.  Clark,  W.  B.  Lowe,  Norman  Smith, 
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E.  Hopkins,  John  S.  Richardson,  L.  F.  Choice,  J.  W.  Worrill,  James  A.  An- 
derson, H.  S.  Hughes,  Willis  C.  Seats,  Stephen  Shell,  M.  P.  Wingfield,  J.  W. 
Bradley,  A.  V.  Boatrite,  W.  P.  Butt  and  W.  G.  Robinson. 

Warning  was  given  the  unwary  merchant  of  Georgia  to  beware  of  pro- 
fessed friends  of  the  South,  whom  they  might  find  in  New  York  city.  The 
communication  closed  with  the  following  appeal : 

**  Strike,  merchants  of  Georgia,  at  the  black  Republican  and  Abolition 
trade  of  the  North  !  Repudiate  it,  give  it  no  countenance,  no  quarter ;  reject 
it,  spurn  it,  and  spit  upon  it !  In  so  doing  you  will  not  only  display  your  own 
patriotism  and  loyalty  to  the  South,  but  you  will  carry  out  the  wishes,  we 
may  say  the  stern  demands,  of  those  from  whom  you  expect  to  derive  your 
profits  from  home.  The  times  demand  that  no  black  Republican  or  Aboli- 
tionist shall  profit  by  Southern  trade,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  from  cupid- 
ity, nor  from  avarice." 

A  meeting  of  the  merchants  of  Atlanta  was  urged  by  the  undersigned  to 
take  this  question  of  withdrawing  patronage  from  Northern  merchants  into 
consideration,  January  31,  i860.  W.  Herring  &  Co.,  McMillan  &  Fleming, 
High,  Butler  &  Co.,  J.  M.  Holbrook,  Cox,  Hill  &  Co.,  Hunnicutt  &  Taylor, 
Tomlinson  &  Barnes,  Massey  &  Lansdell,  Ezzard  &  Grier,  Rucker  &  Waddall, 
Er  Lawshe,  Maddox  &  Watkins,  J.  D.  Sims.  William  M.  Williams.  H.  H.  Witt 
&  Co.,  J.  D.  Lockhart,  F.  A.  Williams,  Clark  &  Grubb,  Smith  &  Ezzard, 
Clarke  &  Lewis,  W.  H.  Deshong  and  D.  Mayer. 

A  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  ia  accordance  with  this  suggestion.  Cap- 
tain A.  M.  Wallace  was  made  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  Dr.  James  P. 
Hambleton  was  made  secretary.  Dr.  B.  M.  Smith  moved  that  a  committee 
of  five  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  report  resolutions  to  the  meeting,  and 
Chairman  Wallace  appointed  Dr.  B.  M.  Smith,  William  Herring,  sr.,  William 
Gilbert.  R.  F.  Maddox  and  William  M.  Williams.  This  committee  reported 
a  series  of  resolutions  favoring  the  cutting  off  of  all  trade  with  Abolition  mer- 
chants. , 

They  also  favored  the  formation  of  a  mercantile  association  to  ascertain 
who  were  sound  and  who  were  unsound  on  the  slavery  question  among 
Northern  merchants.  They  also  expressed  the  opinion  that  preference 
should  be  given  to  sound  constitutional  merchants  over  those  who  were 
inimical  to  Southern  institutions.  There  being  but  few  present,  the  meet- 
ing adjourned  to  meet  again  on  the  7th  of  February,  to  form  a  mercantile 
association. 

This  association  was  afterward  formed,  and  the  subject  of  cutting  off  trade 
with  the  North  was  by  no  means  abandoned.  A  meeting  of  merchants  was 
held  on  the  24th  of  February,  i860,  of  which  Dr.  D.  Young  was  the  chairman, 
and  A.  M.  Eddleman,  secretary.  A  committee  of  five  was  appointed,  con- 
sisting of  W.  H.  Barnes,  J.  Norcross,  W.  M.  Williams,  L.  C.  Wells  and  J.  B. 
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Peck,  to  draft  business  for  the  meeting.     This  committee  made  the  following 
report : 

Whereas,  All  the  undersigned,  merchants  and  business  men  of  Atlanta, 
believing  it  to  be  for  our  mutual  interest  and  for  the  public  good,  do  hereby 
form  ourselves  into  a  **  mercantile  association,"  for  the  purpose  of  strength 
and  counsel,  to  build  up  the  business  of  Atlanta,  and  to  successfully  compete 
with  any  city  of  the  South,  and  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  the  present 
unjust  discriminations  against  our  city,  in  freights  and  the  commerce  of  the 
city. 

Resolved,  That  by  concerted  action  we  will  be  better  protected,  not  only 
as  Southern  men,  but  as  merchants,  and  that  we  will  feel  ourselves  in  honor 
bound  to  impart  information  to  this  association  as  may  be  useful  to  our  sec- 
tion and  the  protection  of  our  trade. 

Resolved,  That  we  look  upon  the  discrimination  of  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah in  favor  of  Nashville  and  other  cities  in  freight,  as  unjust  and^oppressive, 
and  objectionable  to  our  interests  as  a  commercial  city,  and  that  we  will  treat 
all  those  cities  fairly  and  honorably  to  get  a  reduction  from  those  ports  to 
Atlanta. 

Resolved,  That  we  will,  individually  and  collectively,  use  our  best  endeavors 
to  make  Atlanta  a  port  of  entry,  believing  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  ourselves, 
our  State  and  the  general  government. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  form  a  constitution  and 
by  laws  for  this  association  and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  report  at  a  meeting 
to  be  held  on  next  Friday  night. 

This  committee,  as  appointed,  consisted  of  J.  B.  Peck,  W.  M.  Williams,  S. 
B.  Robson,  Dr.  John  L.  Hamilton  and  Judge  S.  B.  Hoyt.  A  committee  was 
also  appointed  to  fully  investigate  the  matter  of  discriminations  in  freight 
against  Atlanta,  consisting  of  Sidney  Root,  William  McNaught,  William  Her- 
ring, John  R.  Wallace,  A.  K.  Seago,  William  H.  Barnes,  E.  M.  Seago,  and  P. 
L.  J.  May.     Judge  Hoyt  was  afterward  added  to  this  committee. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  original  purpose  of  the  organization  of  a 
-*•  mercantile  association  "  was  at  least  temporarily  overshadowed.  The  his- 
tory of  the  efforts  made  to  advance  the  commercial  interests  of  Atlanta  will  be 
related  subsequently. 

Early  in  the  year  i860  there  was  considerable  excitement  over  the  ques- 
tion of  the  formation  of  a  lodge  of  the  **  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,"  A 
meeting  was  held  March  19,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  an  exposition  of  the 
objects,  aims  and  ends  of  the  order.  Colonel  Robert  J.  Cowart  was  called  to 
the  chair  and  M.  N.  Bartlett,  esq.,  was  made  secretary.  Colonel  Cowart  ex- 
plained the  objects  of  the  meeting  and  introduced  General  George  Bickley, 
who  was  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  order.  General  Bicklej' addressed  the 
meeting  in  a  speech  of  about  an  hour  in  length,  in  which  he  set  forth  the 
12 
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character  and  designs  of  the  order,  giving  a  detailed  account  of  its  origin  and 
organization,  and  showing  that  it  was  not  only  in  accordance  with  law,  but 
that  its  operations  were  not  objected  to  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States 
government. 

Major  Castilanos,  who  accompanied  General  Bickley,  then  spoke,  and  after 
the  conclusion  of  his  speech  Colonel  N.  J.  Scott,  who  also  accompanied  Gen- 
eral Bickley,  made  a  few  remarks.  Colonel  Stewart,  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  then  made 
a  very  patriotic  speech  with  reference  to  the  rights  of  the  South.  He  said  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  but  was  of  the  opinion  that 
something  must  be  done  to  extend  the  area  of  slavery.  Colonel  Cowart  then 
made  a  speech  which  made  every  Southern  heart  glad.  He  portrayed  in 
most  glowing  terms  the  wrongs  of  the  South,  and  his  speech  was  most  enthusi- 
astically received  by  those  present. 

On  Tuesday  evening,  March  20,  i860,  a  number  of  citizens  convened  at 
the  city  hall  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  more  about  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle.  Captain  A.  M.  Wallace  was  called  to  the  chair  and  A.  A.  Gaulding 
was  made  secretary.  Colonel  Scott  then  made  a  speech  in  which  he  expressed 
his  views  of  Southern  rights  and  of  Southern  remedies  for  Southern  wrongs. 
General  Bickley,  Major  Castilanos  and  V.  A.  Gaskill  also  addressed  the  meet- 
ing. Their  speeches  were  all  fraught  with  true  Southern  feeling.  A  commit- 
tee appointed  on  a  previous  evening  consisting  of  Major  J.  H.  Steele,  John  M. 

Clarke,  Colonel  R.  J.  Cowart  and Clayton,  made  the  following  report 

through  their  chairman.  Major  Steele  : 

The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  consideration  of  the  objects  and 
designs  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the 
meeting,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows: 

Impressed  with  the  necessity  of  vigilance  and  determination  in  the  defense 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  Southern  or  Slave  States,  threatened  with 
an  irrepressible  conflict  by  and  through  which  these  States  are  to  be  despoiled 
of  those  rights ;  warned  by  active  aggressions,  insurrectionary  movements^ 
murder  most  foul,  and  the  advance  onward  to  political  power  of  the  Abolition 
sentiment,  it  is  time  to  prepare  for  an  ominous  future,  to  guard  all  that  which 
we  constitutionally  possess,  and  as  far  as  is  in  our  power  may  be,  to  extend 
Southern  sentiments.  Southern  institutions,  and  Southern  civilization,  there- 
fore. 

Resolved  i.  That  we  recognize  in  the  aims  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle,  as  set  forth  by  General  Bickley,  of  Virginia,  Major  Henry  Castilanos, 
of  Louisiana,  and  Colonel  N.  J.  Scott,  of  Alabama,  a  movement  which  we 
heartily  commend,  because  the  slave  States  of  this  Union  have  in  them  their 
success  guaranteed,  not  only  for  the  continuance  of  the  domestic  institutions 
of  slavery  in  their  midst,  but  also  its  extension  south,  with  all  other  elements 
of  Southern  civilization. 
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Resolved  2,  That  this  meeting  returns  its  warmest  thanks  to  the  distin- 
guished General  Bickley,  Major  Henry  Castilanos  and  Colonel  N.  J.  Scott,  for 
the  valuable  information  imparted  to  it,  and  do  most  cordially  commend  them 
and  their  course  to  the  respectful  and  patriotic  consideration  and  support  of 
•our  fellow-citizens  of  Georgia  and  the  South. 

After  these  three  gentlemen  had  left  Atlanta,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  receive  contributions  for  the  promotion  of  the  objects  of  the  organization, 
as  follows:  A  A.  Gaulding,  A.  M.  Wallace,  J.  W.  Duncan,  Dr.  J.  F.  Alex- 
ander, G.  W.  Anderson,  William  H.  Fitts  and  John  M.  Clark.  This  commit- 
tee was  required  to  report  to  a  State  Central  Committee  all  their  actions  and 
doings,  and  they  were  to  turn  over  all  moneys  collected  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee. 

On  March  24,  i860,  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Intelli'- 
gencer  : 

"  K.  G.  C."  "A  meeting  of  Constitutional  Union  men,  without  regard  to 
party,  will  be  held  at  the  city  hall  next  Tuesday  night  to  inquire  into  and 
investigate  the  purposes  and  tendencies  of  the  military  organization  headed  by 
General  Bickley,  and  claiming  to  amount  in  numbers  to  nearly  35,000,  and 
known  as  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle." 

At  a  meeting  of  the  finance  committee  and  members  of  the  K.  G.  C,  My- 
ron N.  Bartlett,  in  accordance  with  a  previous  commission  from  General  Bick- 
ley, was  appointed  to  initiate  and  enroll  members,  to  raise  recruits  and  to  act 
as  corresponding  secretary.  His  office  was  under  Hunnicutt  &  Taylor's  drug 
store,  where  any  one  was  at  liberty  to  go  to  him  for  information  about  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  object  of  the  order,  at  least  one  of  its  objects,  as  explained  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South,  was  to  go  to  Mexico,  and  assist  Juarez  to  establish  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  Like  Ward,  Fannin.  Crockett,  and  their  brave  com- 
peers, who  went  to  Texas  to  aid  an  oppressed  people  to  establish  a  republi- 
can government,  without  interference  from  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  so  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  proposed  to  do  in  the  case  of  Mex- 
ico. An  invitation  had  been  extended  to  the  people  by  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle  to  go  to  Mexico  and  assist  the  Juarez  party  to  establish  a  permanent 
government,  and  to  put  down  the  miserable  faction  of  Miramon's  malcontents, 
who  brought  desolation  and  revolution  upon  the  country.  The  position  of  the 
Juarez  party  was,  it  was  said,  perilous  in  the  e.xtreme,  and  even  then  it  might 
be  desperate.  If  then  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  had  been  invited  to 
take  part  in  the  affairs  of  Mexico  by  the  Juarez  government,  it  should  embark 
^t  once  for  Mexico,  and  it  was  hoped  that  General  Bickley  and  his  merry  men 
-would  not  illustrate  the  familiar  distich  : 

"  The  latter  end  of  the  fray,  or  the  beji^inning  of  a  feast 
Suits  a  dull  fighter,  or  a  hungry  guest." 
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The  order  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  was  instituted  in  Missis- 
sippi in  1854;  its  original  object  being  for  the  cultivation  of  a  martial  spirit 
among  the  young  men  of  the  State.  For  a  long  time  the  number  of  its 
members  was  very  limited,  but  in  1859  and  i860  its  leaders  adopted  new 
plans  and  by  this  means  gave  it  an  impetus,  and  it  slowly  but  surely  spread 
over  seventeen  States,  including  the  entire  South,  but  it  was  particularly 
strong  in  Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Texas.  In  March,  i86o^ 
General  Bickley  estimated  the  number  of  men  belonging  to  the  order  to  be  at 
least  30,000. 

On  Wednesday,  April  4,  i860,  a  large  and  respectable  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Atlanta  was  held  at  the  city  hall.  It  was  addressed  by  A.  A.  Gauld-^ 
ing,  Colonel  R.  J.  Cowart  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Thomas.  The  theme  of  all  the  speak- 
ers on  this  occasion  was  the  rights  of  the  South,  and  the  importance  of  civ- 
ilizing and  Americanizing  Mexico.  The  speaker  said  that  there  was  no  use  in 
disguising  the  fact  the  value  of  the  Union  had  been  over-estimated.  Once 
this  would  have  been  considered  treason  in  the  second  degree,  at  least.  But 
"  times  change,  and  men  change  with  them."  They  had  borne  the  impositions 
and  exactions  of  their  Northern  brethren  about  long  enough,  and  the  time  had 
come  to  look  out  for  self- protection.  The  speakers  loved  the  Union  which 
their  fathers  made,  but  when  the  Union  was  converted  into  an  engine  of  op- 
pression to  a  certain  portion  of  the  Confederacy  of  American  States  they  pre- 
ferred to  look  out  for  new  guardians  of  their  future  security.  The  Knights  of 
the  Golden  Circle  proposed  to  place  Juarez,  the  head  of  the  liberal  party  in 
Mexico  in  power.  Juarez  was  recognized  by  the  government  of  the  United 
States  as  the  legally  constituted  head  of  the  Mexican  government.  He  had 
invited  citizens  of  this  country  to  come  to  Mexico  and  settle  in  th^t  territory, 
and  to  aid  in  establishing  law  and  order  in  that  distracted  country.  The 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  proposed  to  undertake  this  office.  If  they  suc- 
ceeded in  the  enterprise  Mexico  would  be  Americanized  and  civilized.  The 
institutions  of  the  South  would  be  established  in  that  country,  and  the 
South,  when  driven  to  the  last  extremity,  would  there  find  a  safe  refuge  and 
retreat  for  her  surplus  slave  population,  and  she  could  then  bid  defiance 
to  the  combined  forces  of  Abolitionists  North,  and  pretended  friends  every- 
where. 

About  this  time,  April  7th  or  8th,  perhaps,  the  Neiv  Orleans  True  Delta 
caused  considerable  of  a  sensation  throughout  the  Southern  States  by  the  pub- 
lication of  a  card,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy: 

"Through  representations  made  to  us  which  we  believed  and  received  in 
good  faith  from  an  individual  styling  himself  General  Bickley,  commander  in- 
chief  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  we  have  been  induced  to  deceive 
from  500  to  600  of  our  citizens. 

**  For  the  purpose  ot  vindicating  ourselves  to  our  friends,  and  to  prevent 
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others  in  all  parts  of  the  Union  from  being  deceived  by  this  man,  we  pronounce 
him  an  impostor,  for  which  we  hold  ourselves  personally  responsible. 

•'J.  D.  Howell, 
'•W.    H.    Rainev." 

In  an  editorial  they  said,  on  this  subject,  that  they  were  in  doubt  whether 
to  laugh  or  cry  over  what  they  considered  one  of  the  most  transparent  hoaxes, 
in  this  whole  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  business,  that  had  ever  been  perpe- 
trated in  this  country.  They  would  laugh  at  the  absurdity  of  the  thing  were 
it  not  that  thousands  of  decent  young  men  had  been  iiumbugged  and  deceived 
by  one  or  two  characterless  fellows,  who  had  not  reputation  enough  where  they 
were  well  known  to  obtain  credit  from  their  wasiierwoman  for  an  extra  clean 
shirt,  or  for  a  glass  of  grog  in  a  respectable  bar  room,  in  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans, or  elsewhere. 

A  meeting  was  held  on  Monday  night.  April  16.  at  which  General  Bickley 
was  present.  On  the  17th  of  the  month  General  Bickley  made  a  speech  in  his 
own  defense  against  the  attacks  that  had  been  made  upon  him  by  the  press, 
which  attacks  had  made  such  a  great  sensation  throughout  the  South.  No  re- 
port of  this  speech  was  published,  but  the  Intelligencer  said  that  the  general 
made  a  very  plausible  defense  of  himself,  and  in  the  absence  of  proof  against 
him,  it  must  believe  him  a  gentleman ;  and  whatever  might  be  the  fate  of  Gen- 
eral Bickley,  it  had  great  faith  in  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle. 

On  the  I2th  of  April  General  Bickley,  writing  from  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to 
the  Charleston  Mercury,  said  that  such  expositions  as  that  made  by  the  New 
Orleans  Delta,  were  wholly  unauthorized  and  absurd  ;  that  a  convention  of  the 
order  would  be  held  at  Raleigh,  N.  C  ,  on  the  7th  of  May,  which  it  was  ex- 
pected would  be  attended  by  representatives  from  every  Southern  State.  The 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  was  originally  intended  to  be  an  association  of 
Southern  gentlemen— of  those  who  had  the  dearest  interests  of  the  South  at 
heart;  and  when  such  men  came  forward,  as  they  would  do  at  Raleigh  on  the 
7th  of  May,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  was  a  bona 
Jide  institution,  and  that  its  members  were  not  fillibusters. 

The  convention  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  met  at  Raleigh,  as  it 
had  been  announced,  but  the  proceedings  of  the  first  two  days  of  the  session 
were  not  given  out  to  the  papers.  On  May  10,  however.  General  Bickley  re- 
signed as  commander-in-chief  of  the  order,  and  the  election  of  a  successor  was 
postponed  until  the  assembling  of  the  military  convention  which  was  to  be 
called  by  the  convention  then  in  session. 

One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  this  convention  was  that  commandants 
of  States  should  have  power  to  enact  by-laws  for  the  government  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  within  their  respective  States,  provided  that  such 
by-laws  should  not  conflict  with  the  laws  of  the  order  or  of  the  United  States. 
General  Bickley  was  then  elected  president  of  the  American  Legion  of  the 
Knights  oi  the  Golden  Circle. 
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With  reference  to  the  influence  which  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  were 
at  that  time  wielding  in  the  counsels  of  nations,  it  was  said  on  the  23d  of  Mayi 
that  the  order  had  influenced  England  to  review  her  policy  with  regard  to  Mex- 
ico, and  to  favor  justice  toward  Juarez  ;  and  that  it  had  influenced  France  to 
recall  M.  Gabriac,  the  minister  of  that  country,  who  was  in  favor  of  the  Mira- 
mon  faction.  This  was  considered  another  evidence  of  what  could  be  accom- 
plished  by  the  exhibition  of  Southern  pluck,  and  it  was  hoped  that  it  would  be 
understood  by  the  black  Republicans  of  the  North,  and  by  the  Northern  peo- 
ple generally,  who  had  failed  to  understand  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle 
movement. 

A  letter  written  at  Brownsville,  Texas,  under  date  of  October  12,  i860,  was 
published  in  the  Intelligencer,  which  said:  **We  are  in  receipt  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  people  familiarly  known  as  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle.  They  have 
come  from  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  their  appearance  contradicts  their  ac- 
tion, for  they  do  look  like  intelligent  men ;  but  I  submit  it  to  you  if  it  is  the 
act  of  an  intelligent  man  to  be  so  misled  These  men  have  been  misled  into 
the  folly  of  coming  fifteen  hundred  miles  to  invade  Mexico,  on  the  assurance 
of  General  Bickley  that  he  had  a  contract  with  the  Mexican  government  to  in- 
troduce American  volunteers  into  that  country.  The  statement  has  been  de- 
nied a  thousand  times;  a  multitude  of  cautions  have  been  published  officially 
and  otherwise,  and  yet  there  are  to  be  found  men  weak  enough  to  contribute 
their  money,  and  green  enough  to  take  a  fifteen  hundred  mile  trip  to  find  at 
the  end  of  their  purse  and  their  journey  that  the  whole  thing  was  an  unmiti- 
gated, mendacious  and  criminal  deception." 

With  reference  to  the  fate  of  General  Bickley,  the  originator  of  the  order  of 
the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  add,  in  this 
connection,  that  at  separate  times  he  was  confined  in  the  two  Federal  forts, 
Warren  and  Lafayette.  In  May,  1865,  he  was  trying  to  get  his  discharge. 
When  captured  by  the  Federal  soldiers  there  was  found  upon  his  person  his 
private  diary,  which  contained  some  interesting  data.  One  claim  for  himself 
which  he  had  noted  down,  doubtless  for  the  information  of  future  generations, 
was  the  one  that  he  had  himself  inaugurated  the  greatest  war  of  modern  times. 
This  claim  was  considered  by  many  of  the  Southern  people  as  somewhat  ex- 
travagant. 

An  important  incident  in  the  history  of  the  city  was  the  visit  of  the  Hon. 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  October  30,  i860.  A  respectable  hearing  was  accorded 
to  the  judge,  and  the  following  questions  were  propounded  to  him  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  Breckenridge  and  Lane  party  of  Fulton  county. 

1.  Has  not  each  State  the  sovereign  right  to  decide  for  itself  what  shall  be 
sufllicient  cause  for  a  withdrawal  from  the  Union  ? 

2.  If  upon  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  any  of  the  Southern  States,  in 
50verei^n  convention  assembled,  should  decide  to  withdra\V  from  the  Union, 
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would  the  Federal  government  have  a  right  to  coerce  her  back  into  the  Union^ 
and  would  you  assist  the  Federal  government  in  so  coercing  her  ? 

3.  If  you  answer  that  the  right  of  secession  is  only  the  right  of  revolution 
inherent  in  all  people,  then  would  not  the  citizens  of  said  Stfite  withdrawing, 
by  exercising  the  right  of  revolution,  be  acting  as  rebels  and  traitors  to  the 
Federal  government,  and  would  you  aid  in  their  punishment  as  such  ? 

The  next  day  after  Judge  Douglas  delivered  his  speech,  the  Intelligencer 
said  that  Mr.  Douglas  denounced  the  propounding  of  the  above  questions  as 
an  act  of  impertinence,  because  the  same  questions  had  been  put  to  Mr.  Breck- 
cnridge.  He  contended,  however,  that  this  Union  must  be  perpetual,  that  it 
must  last  forever,  that  there  could  be  no  cause  for  secession,  and  that  there 
was  no  danger  from  foreign  aggression. 

The  Breckenridge  executive  committee  then  issued  an  address  to  the  voters 
of  Georgia  in  which  they  explained  the  reasons  for  asking  the  questions  of 
Judge  Douglas,  saying  they  were  actuated  by  two  reasons. 

1.  Because  they  desired  to  have  his  opinion  on  the  question  of  Federal 
coercion. 

2.  Because  he  had  repeatedly  announced  that  he  would  answer  all  questions 
put  to  him  in  a  respectful  manner  from  a  respectable  source. 

To  a  part  of  the  questions,  the  first  two,  he  had  given  evasive  answers,  and 
to  the  third  he  had  given  no  reply  at  all.  He,  however,  had  answered  enough. 
He  had  denied  the  sovereign  right  of  secession.  The  secession  of  a  sovereign 
State  was,  in  his  opinion,  a  violation  of  the  Constitution,  and  all  engaged  in 
such  secession  would  be  rebels,  traitors,  outlaws  ;  and  he  would  sustain  Mr. 
Lincoln  in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  against  such  rebels  and  traitors 

States  Rights  men  of  Georgia,  will  you  sustain  the  abominable  Federal 
government?  Are  freemen  of  the  South  the  slaves  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment? Are  you  to  be  punished  as  rebels  and  traitors,  when  acting  under  the 
sanction  and  mandate  of  our  own  State?  etc. 

Jared  I.  WlHTAKER,  Chairman. 
W.  S.  Bassford,  Secretary. 

On  the  next  day  after  Judge  Douglas  made  his  speech  in  Atlanta,  on 
October  31,  i860,  the  first  steps  were  taken  toward  the  formation  of  the 
•'Minute  Men  Association,"  although  such  an  association  had  been  in  contem- 
plation for  some  time,  and  the  meeting  held  on  that  day  was  in  pursuance  of 
a  notice  that  had  been  published  some  few  days  before.  On  this  occasion  a 
number  of  citizens  met  at  the  armory  of  the  Atlanta  Grays,  for  the  purpose 
of  perfecting  an  organization  of  minute  men. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Captain  A.  M.  Wallace  of  the  Grays, 
who  nominated  Dr.  W.  F.  Westmoreland,  as  chairman,  and  W.  S.  Bassford,  as 
secretary.  Captain  Wallace  stated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to 
organize  m  the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  in  Fulton  county,  men  of  all  parties,  not  as 
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partisans,  but  as  true  Southern  men,  a  body  to  be  known  as  the  minute  men 
of  Fulton  County,  to  bind  themselves  to  stand  by  the  State  rights  of  the  South, 
their  honor,  their  homes,  and  their  firesides  against  a  black  Republican  gov- 
ernment. 

The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  then  submitted  to  the  meeting: 

Whereas,  It  is  now  probable  and  almost  certain  that  an  Abolition  candi- 
<iate  will  be  elected  to  the  chief  magistracy  of  the  Union  upon  the  avowed  and 
undisguised  declaration  on  his  part  and  on  the  part  of  his  supporters,  that  this 
common  government  shall  be  administered  for  the  destruction  of  the  rights  and 
of  the  institutions  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  Union,  and 

Whereas,  We  recognize  the  right  of  any  sovereign  State  to  withdraw 
from  the  partnership  of  States  whenever  in  her  sovereign  capacity  she  may 
determine  that  the  objects  of  the  Confederacy  have  been  perverted,  or  not  car- 
ried out  in  good  faith,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we  as  citizens  of  Georgia  acknowledge  our  allegiance  to  our 
State  as  paramount  to  pur  allegiance  to  the  Federal  government,  and  that  in 
the  event  of  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  main- 
tain at  all  hazards,  and  to  the  last  extremity  any  course  that  may  be  adopted 
for  self-defense  against  the  Federal  power. 

Resolved,  That  if  any  Southern  State  may  determine  to  secede  from  the 
Union  we  will  by  all  means  in  our  power  assist  her  in  resistance  against  any 
-effort  on  the  part  of  a  black  Republican  administration  to  coerce  her  back  into 
the  Confederacy. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sacred  duty  of  Southern  men  in  the  present  alarm- 
ing crisis  to  forget  past  political  and  partisan  differences,  and  to  unite  together, 
as  brethren  of  one  household,  in  determined  opposition  to  the  policy  of  a  black 
Republican  party. 

The  above  resolutions  were  seconded  by  Colonel  T.  C.  Howard.  Thomas 
L.  Cooper  eloquently  supported  the  resolutions,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech 
said  that  in  case  of  Lincoln's  election  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  induce 
Georgia  to  secede  from  the  Union.  At  the  close  of  his  remarks  he  offered  the 
following  as  supplementary  to  the  above  resolutions: 

We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  agree  to  unite  ourselves  into  an  association  to 
be  called  the  Minute  Men  Association  of  Fulton  County.  The  object  of  this 
association  is  the  protection  of  Southern  rights  and  honor  in  the  event  of  Lin- 
coln's election  as  president  of  the  United  States.  This  object  we  propose  to 
accomplish 

First.  By  using  all  lawful  and  honorable  means  to  bring  about  the  peace- 
able secession  of  the  State  of  Georgia  from  the  Union,  in  the  contingency 
above  named. 

Second.  By  giving  moral  and  national  aid  to  the  citizens  of  any  other 
Southern  State  which  may  secede  in  the  contingency  above  named,  and  which 
the  Federal  government  may  attempt  to  coerce  back  into  the  Union. 
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Third.  By  using  all  lawful  and  honorable  means  under  the  sanction  of  our 
State,  to  unite  our  people  as  a  band  of  brothers  in  resistance  to  Northern 
aggression,  and  in  defense  of  ourselves,  our  property  and  our  firesides  against 
Federal  power  wielded  by  a  black  Republican  administration. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  above  named  we  hereby  pledge 
ourselves,  and  cordially  invite  men  of  all  parties  to  join  us,  much  preferring 
independence  out  of  the  Union  to  dishonor,  degradation  and  oppression  with- 
in  It. 

Colonel  B.  C.  Yancey  approved  the  resolutions,  not  as  a  partisan  address- 
ing partisans,  but  as  a  patriot  addressing  patriots. 

A.  B.  Seals  also  addressed  the  meeting  in  favor  of  the  resolutions,  and  upon 
putting  them  to  a  vote  they  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Upon  a  motion  being  made  to  that  effect  all  were  invited  to  affix  their 

signatures  to  the  resolutions,  the  oldest  signing  first.     The  following  names 

were  appended  on  that  occasion :  E.  B.  Reynolds,  A.  M.  Orr,  A.  A.  Gaulding, 

W.  T.  Wilson,  L.  S.  Morgan,  Scott  Wilson,  T.  F.  Lowe,  S.  K.  Cook,  S  W. 

Jones,  A.  G.  Thomas,  William  Barnes,  G.   W.   Anderson,  William  A.  Fuller, 

jr.,  W.  C.  Nelms,   E.    B.  Walker,  A.   M.    Wallace.  Jabez   R.    Rhodes.  C.   C. 

Howell,  John  T.  Bowman,  James  Barnes,  M.  A.  Huson,  George  G.  Hull,  J.  M. 

C.  Hulsey,  B.  F.  Bomar,  Andrew  Brown,  Thomas  Bomar,  A.  R.  White,  G.  J. 

Foreacre,  A.  B.  Seals,  John  G.   Hardy,  W.  H.  Owen,  Frank  Watkins,  James 

E.  Williams,   Ed.  Taliaferro,  C.    Hughes.  John  L.  Evans.    J.  I.  Miller,  W.  D. 

Bard.  James  H.  Brent.  Matthew  Osburn,   M.   E.   Heggic,  Elias   Holcomb,  W. 

A. Thomas.  J.    F.  Alexander,  R.  C.  Johnson,  W.  A.  Shelley,  J.  D.  Goodman, 

William  Gilbert.  L.  C.  Wells,  W.  C.  Humphries,  W.  S.  Bassford,  C  C.  Green, 

J  L.  Fears,  George  Phillips,  C  K.  Maddox.  B.  C.  Yancey.  T  E.  Walker,  D. 

H.  Connelly,  Thomas  L.  Cooper,  Solomon  Frank.  M.  J.  Woods.  J.  H.  Smith, 

T.  W.  J.  Hill.  Thomas  S.  Denny,  C.  Brumley,  J.  M.  Blackwell,  E.  D.  Cheshire, 

George  W.  Lee,  A.  C.  Sneed,  M.  A.   Malsby,  J.  R.  D.  Osborne,  W.  B.  Cox, 

William   McConnell,  T.  C.  Howard,  V.  S.  White,  W.  F.  Westmoreland.  W.  L. 

High.  A.  R.  White,  B.  M.  Smith,  N.  M.  Cahler,  J.   P.  Logan,  Robert  A.  Craw- 

ford,  J.  L  Whitaker. 

A  committee  on  organization  was  then  appointed,  as  follows :  T.  C.  How- 
ard, chairman,  Columbus  Hughes,  B.  C.  Yancey,  Fred.  A.  Williams,  B.  M. 
Smith,  Dr.  J.  F.  Alexander,  J.  P.  Logan,  Thomas  L.  Cooper,  A.  A.  Gauld- 
ing, M.  R.  Heggie,  A.  M.  Orr.  J.  T  Bowman. 

A  committee  on  signatures  was  then  appointed  as  follows:  William  Barnes, 
T^C.  Wells,  T.  C.  Howard,  Elias  Holcomb,  T.  F.  Lowe,  J.  M.  C.  Hulsey,  J.  M. 
Blackwell,  Frank  Watkins,  William  McConnell  and  A.  B.  Seals. 

To  a  meeting  of  the  minute  men  held  on  the  3d  of  November,  i860,  the 
committee  on  organization  reported  as  follows  :  The  officers  of  this  association 
shall  consist  of  a  chairman  and  secretary,  who  shall  be  residents  of  Atlanta. . 
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There  shall  be  an  executive  committee,  three  from  each  of  the  military  dis- 
tricts, and  nine  members  from  the  town  district,  besides  the  chairman  of  the 
association,  who  shall  be,  ex-officio,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 

The  executive  committee  shall  devise  and  control  measures  for  carrying 
out  the  objects  of  the  association. 

A  committee  of  three,  residents  of  Atlanta,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man to  conduct  correspondence  with  this  and  other  States,  and  a  committee 
of  one  from  each  military  district  to  raise  funds  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
association.  The  following  names  were  then  added  to  the  list  of  signatures: 
Lucius  J.  Gartrell,  C.  W.  Munday,  James  Hawkins,  W.  L.  Tucker,  S.  T. 
Downs,  W.  A.  Kennedy,  S.  D.  Federick,  A.  W.  Weaver,  B.  D.  Lee,  J.  J. 
Burney,  W.  R.  Wells,  Alex.  J.  Kennedy,  William  Braziel,  Cornelius  Brown,  J. 
C.  Holcomb,  J.  B.  Wood,  F.  R.  Shackelford,  Sam.  R.  Hoyle,  T.  S.  Wood.  M. 
N.  Freeman,  J.  Bateman,  P.  M.  Sitton,  J.  A.  Long,  R.  A.  Fife,  G.  W.  Black- 
stone,  W.  M.  Holland,  James  Ennis,  Colonel  M.  C.  Fulton,  of  Columbia 
county,  J.  E.  Blackstone,  William  H.  Peck,  H.  Westmoreland,  James  N. 
Holmes.  S.  M.  Lanier,  Charles  Wells,  John  E.  Steele,  J.  M.  C.  Reed,  John  H. 
Seals,  C.  O.  C.  Henry,  William  Gabbitt,  William  J.  Pollard,  J.  H.  Thompson, 
Thomas  F.  Foster,  Benjamin  May,  Allen  Dayy,  C.  Brown,  Thomas  Landrum, 
John  C.  Rogers,  Thomas  G.  Powers,  Joseph  Herndon,  C.  W.  Brannon,  Syl- 
vester Ford,  N.  L.  Belleu,  Jesse  Thornton,  B.  F.  W.  Goss,  E.  A.  Allen,  Rich- 
ard Ward,  N.  W.  Bardon,  Josiah  B.  Daniel,  James  W.  Billin,  Jeremiah  Ham- 
by,  James  B.  Wood,  John  Smith,  W.  L.  Cleveland,  Alfred  T.  Smith,  James  S. 
Martin,  William  Burnett,  F.  M.  Truitt.  John  H.  Steele,  jr.,  L.  F.  M.  Mills,  D. 
C.  O'Keefe,  Nathan  Center,  J.  J.  Blackstock,  M.  T.  Castleberry,  E.  T.  Hun- 
nicut,  J.  F.  Albert,  A.  J.  Parker,  J.  M.  Love,  A.  J.  James,  P.  Dodd,  James 
Blackstock,  John  L.  Tomlinson,  Pickens  N.  Calhoun,  Nathaniel  C.  Daniel,  W. 
Matthews,  John  H.  Rice,  T.  A.  Hammond,  J.  J.  Ford,  Robert  T.  Clingan, 
Sidney  Root,  W.  W.  Hulbert.  W.  W.  Roark,  J.  W.  Stokes,  David  Mayer, 
John  L.  Williams,  J.  W.  Clayton,  Alexander  Corry,  W.  C.  Sanders,  John  H. 
Lovejoy,  W.  A.  Kennedy,  J.  T.  Lewis,  W.  C.  Moore,  A.  S.  Talley,  T.  S. 
Luckie,  Carl  F.  Barth,  H.  M.  Wilie,  S.  B.  Love,  C.  H.  Lewis,  S.  W.  Thornton, 
Geo.  M.  Walker,  W.  M.  Barron,  P.  G.  Gammon,  J.  F.  Trout,  J.  C.  Hibler,  L. 
H.  Lindsey,  L.  W.  Yarbrough,  A.  Howell,  William  Herndon,  John  Ewing, 
John  S.  Wright,  Charles  Shivers,  William  Terree,  John  Holmes  Steele,  W. 
Rushton,  W.  W.  Spalding,  John  McGee. 

At  the  election  for  president,  which  occurred  on  the  6th  of  November, 
i860,  the  vote  in  the  Atlanta  precinct  was  for  Douglas,  335;  for  Breckenridge, 
835;  and  for  Bell,  1,070.  In  the  county  the  vote  stood  for  Douglas,  327 ; 
for  Breckenridge,  1,018  ;  and  for  Bell  1,195. 

The  minute-men  held  a  meeting  on  Thursday  night,  November  8,  which 
was  called  to  order  by  Colonel  A.  A.  Gaulding,  who  nominated  Dr.  J.  F.  Al- 
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exander  for  chairman.     W.  B.  Bassford  was  elected  secretary.     Mr.  Bassford 
offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Whereas,  News  having  reached  us  that  Abraham  Lincoln  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  United  States  by  a  dominant  Free  Soil  majority,  whose  sole 
idea  is  the  destruction  of  our  constitutional  rights,  and  eternal  hostility  to  our 
domestic  institutions,  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  as  citizens  of  Georgia  and  Fulton  county  we  believe  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  assert  our  rights,  and  we  now  stand  ready  to  second 
any  action  that  the  sovereign  State  of  Georgia  may  take  in  asserting  her  in- 
dependence by  separate  State  action,  or  in  unison  with  her  sister  States  of 
the  South  in  forming  a  Southern  Confederacy. 

Sidney  Root  seconded  the   resolution  in  a  neat  and  eloquent  speech,  in 
which  he  reviewed  the  actions  of  the  Abolition  power  for  the  thirty  previous 
years.     P.  L.  J.  May  spoke,  saying  that  he  believed  there  were  good  and  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.     F.  S.  Fitch,  of  Campbelltown, 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  overflowed  with  secession  sentiment.     Dr.  J.  P. 
Logan,  Dr.  A.  G.  Thomas,  John  H.  Seals,  George  H.  Daniel,  Colonel  W.  T. 
Wilson,  Captain  A.  M.  Wallace  and  Colonel  T.  C.  Howard  all  addressed  the 
meeting. 

On  that  occasion  more  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  minute  men,  as  fol- 
lows:    W.  G.  Gramling,  B.  E.  Wyman,   Ransom  Seay,  E.  D.  Reynolds,  J.  C. 
Adamson,  S.  A.  Durand,  William  Glozier,  Jesse  D.  Gilbert,  S.  C.  Rose,  Will- 
iam H.  Hibler.  W.  J.  Ballard.  A.  Means  Capers,  Ed.  O.  Neal.  S.  D.  Niles.  R. 
L  Rasberry,  T.  N.  Roberts,  W.  R.  Jones,  H.  A.  Mitchell,  Isaac  B.  Pilgrim.  E. 
F.  Davis,  G.  G.  Youngblood,  J.   W.  Loyd,  S.  Solomon,  Richard  Wall,  John 
Ennis,  J.  E.   Holmes,  Charles  Wallace,  J.  D.  Holmes.  William  Peters,  J.  L- 
Calhoun,  of  Newnan,  Thomas  M.  Acton,  William  Wilson,   T.  B.  Calhoun,  of 
Newnan,  Daniel   Prince,   F.  S.    Fitch,  of  Campbell  county,  W.   W.  Bigham, 
D.  W.   Rarer,  J.  M.    Rasberry,  G   W.  Karwilee,  Samuel   Griffin,  D.  W.  W. 
Darnall.  James  A.  Bennett,  H.  J.  White,  D.  S.  Taney,  B.  N.  WiUiford,  W.  M. 
Williams,  G.  B.  Blalock,  J.  M.  Allen,  John  T.  Thompson,  J.  M.  Russell,  Will- 
iam Bennett,  J.  S.  Yarbrough,  J.  H.  Morris,  J.  M.  Lester,  S.  H.  Roberts.  J.  E. 
Jones,  John  H.  Loyd,  J.  D.  Wootten.  A.  G.  Chisholm.  J.  H.  May,  M.  C.  Hib- 
ler, W.  P.  Mitchell,  John  T.  Lemon.  A.  C.  Watkins,  Thomas  Stegall,  William 
Meters.  J.  G.  L.  Johnson,  William  Glenn,  William  H.  Hall,  Edward  Conner,  D. 
L  Callaway,  Mitt.  Trout,  L.  W.  De  Taum.  Henry  Gullatt,  P.  E.  McDaniel.  P. 
L.  J.  May,  F.   H.  Allison,  T.  A.   Donald,  J.  C.   Barritt,   Henry  D.  Capers, 
Thomas  C.  Glover,  P.  O.  Brown,  L.  J.  Parr,  G.  H.  Hammond,  Buck  Waddall, 
M.  T.  Bulke,    M.   L.   Lichtenstadt.  A.  R.  Bohlie,   M.  T.  Higginbottom,  J.  P. 
^nght,  Aaron  Evans,  John   F.  Holbrook,  James   B.  Hall,  William    F.  Peck, 
^orge  H.  Daniel,   W.  G.  Peters,  P.  H.  Gay,  J.  W.  Brown,  B.  F.  Bennett,  S. 
A  Durand*  John  A.  Hall. 
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Another  meeting  of  the  mmute  men  was  held  on  November  lO,  at  the  ar- 
mory of  the  Atlanta  Grays.  Dr.  J.  F.  Alexander  was  made  chairman.  A 
prudential  committee  was  appointed  consisting  of  Sidney  Root,  J.  T.  Lewis 
and  Elias  Holcomb ;  and  also  a  committee  of  six  on  correspondence,  as  fol- 
lows: T.  L.  Cooper,  T.  C.  Howard,  A.  M.  Orr,  G.  G.  Hull,  A,  M.  Wallace 
and  B.  M.  Smith. 

Thomas  L.  Cooper  addressed  the  meeting,  giving  an  account  of  the  prog- 
ress of  the  movement  in  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Alabama,  Missis- 
sippi, and  other  Southern  States,  showing  how  the  good  cause  was  marching 
forward  with  steady  step.  He  hoped  it  would  go  on  until  a  united  South 
stood  before  the  world,  asserting  her  equality,  her  freedom  and  her  independ- 
ence. 

Hon.  Lucius  J.  Gartrell,  member  of  Congress  from  the  Atlanta,  or  fourth 
Congressional  district,  was  present  and  addressed  the  meeting.  He  said  that 
the  greatest  crisis  that  could  befall  a  people  was  then  upon  the  country.  A 
sectional  Abolition  majority  had  elected  to  the  first  office  in  the  gift  of  the  peo- 
ple, Abraham  Lincoln,  the  author  of  the  irrepressible  conflict  Should  the 
freemen  of  the  South,  who  had  no  hand  in  this,  submit  ?  He  spoke  for  him- 
self No.  Never  !  He  would  never  submit  to  an  administration  elected  on  the 
sole  idea  of  hostility  to  the  South,  and  the  destruction  of  her  constitutional 
rights.  Therefore  he  enrolled  his  name  as  a  member  of  the  association.  He  was 
in  favor  of  Georgia  seceding  from  the  Union.  That  was  the  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation. He  was  in  favor  of  building  up  a  Southern  government.  That  could  be 
accomplished  by  uniting  the  Southern  people.  If  this  were  done  there  would  be 
peaceable  secession.  There  would  be  no  coercion,  no  war.  Mr.  Hickman 
(from  the  sixth,  or  Westchester,  Congressional  district,  of  Pennsylvania),  had 
said  in  Congress,  that  if  the  South  attempt  to  secede,  eighteen  million  North- 
ern freemen  would  whip  her  back  into  the  Union.  He  defied  Hickman  and 
his  Abolition  hosts,  etc.,  etc.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Gartrell's  speech  was  received 
with  the  most  unbounded  demonstrations  of  applause.  The  following  new 
signatures  were  secured  to  the  roll  of  the  minute  men:  Van  T.  McKee,  T.  C. 
Holloway,  W.  T.  C.  Campbell,  C.  H.  Strong,  A.  T.  Luther,  vV.  R.  Penbly,  of 
De  Kalb  county,  M.  Z.  Evans,  J.  H.  Fuller,  J.  R.  Cook,  R.  B.  Hamilton, 
James  Little.  G.  W.  L  Powell,  P.  I).  Carpenter,  B.  W.  Jones,  Stephen  Fergu- 
son, James  R.  Loveless,  C.  L  Clark,  Thomas  B.  Wootten,  David  H.  Winn, 
John  S.  Kennedy,  Meredith  Brown,  C.  M.  Caldwell,  C.  H.  Chandler,  Henry 
Wilson.  J.  M.  Burrage,  W.  11.  Barnes.  W.  B.  Carnes,  J.  W.  Dillashaw,  J.  W. 
Call.  J.  P.  High.  C.  H.  Rail,  James  M.  Holly,  Robert  F.  Nix,  G.  T.  Dodd,  M. 
F.  Crawford,  John  H.  Hynn,  Joseph  Crankshaw,  N.  R.  Fowler,  and  T.  Deme- 
rest  on  horseback. 

A  large  meeting  of  citizens  was  held  on  November  12,  i860,  at  the  court- 
house, of  which  the  Hon.  William  Kzzard  was  made  chairman,  and  Daniel  Pitt- 
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man,  secretaiy.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Ezzard  made  a  patriotic  address,  in  which  he 
appealed  to  the  judgement  and  discretion  of  the  people,  explaining  to  them  that 
the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  take  into  consideration,  and  consult  upon,  the 
state  of  the  public  mind  caused  by  the  election  of  the  black  Republican  candi- 
dates. He  fully  endorsed  the  States  Rights  doctrine,  the  right  of  secession, 
and  said  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  a  man  in  Georgia  in  favor  of  un- 
qualified submission  to  the  rule  of  Lincoln. 

On  motion  of  Green  B.  Haygood,  a  committee  was  appointed  to   prepare 
business  for  the  meeting,  consisting  of  G.  B.  Haygood,  Thomas  L.  Cooper, 
Luther  J.  Glenn,  Jared  I.  Whitaker,  Amos  W.  Hammond,  Thomas  C.  How- 
ard and  Logan  E.  Bleckley.      In  the  absence  of  the  committee  P.  L.  J.  May 
was  called  upon  to  address  the  meeting,  and  in  the  course  of  his  speech  he  ad- 
vocated unqualified  and  open  secession,  peaceably  if  possible,  forcibly  if  neces- 
sary.    A  series  of  resolutions  was  then  presented  by  the  committee,  in  which 
they  favored  petitioning  the  Legislature,  then  in  session,  to  provide  by-laws  for 
the  election  of  delegates  to  a  State  convention  to   be  held  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  Federal  relations ;  approving  the  recommendation  of 
the  governor,  in  a  special  message,  for  the  arming  of  forces  of  the  State,  at  the 
earliest  practicable  moment;  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  the   State,  and 
consequently  the  right  to  secede  ;  pledging  themselves  to  abide  by  the  action 
of  the  State  convention  ;  and  expressing  the  belief  that  the  only   remedy  for 
the  wrongs  of  the  South  was  in  secession.       I.  O.  McDaniel  opposed  the  last 
resolution,  that  secession  was  the  only   remedy  for  the  wron^^s  of  the  South, 
but   nevertheless,   it,  with  the  rest,  was  adopted  by  a  practically  unanimous 
vote. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  minute  men  of  Fulton  county  was  held  on  No- 
vember 29.  Dr.  J.  F.  Alexander  informed  tiie  meeting  that  the  Legislature 
of  Mississippi  had  called  a  convention  for  December  20,  i860,  and  that  said 
Legislature  was  unanimous  for  secession.  This  announcement  was  followed 
by  stirring  and  patriotic  speeches  by  Dr.  W.  T.  C.  Campbell,  George  S. 
Thomas.  W.  H.  Barnes,  Colonel  T.  C.  Howard,  Captain  W.  T.  Wilson,  P.  L. 
J.  May  and  Captain  A.  M.  Wallace.  The  following  names  were  then  added  to 
the  roll  of  minute  men  of  Fulton  county  :  George  S.  Thomas,  James  L.  Cald- 
well, Daniel  Pittman,  B.  F.  Wiggins,  Job  Morris,  Warren  Jourdan,  Lewis  Ack- 
erman.  T  D.  Wright,  Joseph  Ackerman,  James  A.  Adair,  James  Campbell, 
W.  T.  C.  Campbell,  Thomas  M.  Clark,  A.  T  Luther,  T  Tread  way,  M.  L. 
Evans,  W.  J.  M.  Hildebrand,  Henry  Speer,  John  M.  Moore,  J.  D.  Robinson, 
and  J.  B.  Gordon,  of  Alabama. 

A  meeting  was  then  held  on  December  3,  at  which  Thomas  L.  Cooper  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  chairman.  Dr.  James  F.  Alexander,  a  donation  of  beau- 
tiful blue  cockades,  presented  to  the  minute  men  of  Fulton  County  by  Mrs. 
John  W.  Leonard  of  Atlanta,  for  which  donation  the  association  returned  a 
-vote  of  thanks. 
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After  the  adoption  of  several  resolutions.  Captain  A.  M.  Wallace  moved 
that  there  be  appointed  a  committee  of  safety,  to  consist  of  twenty- one  mem- 
bers, whose  duty  it  should  be  to  summon  before  them  all  suspected  characters^ 
with  power  to  rid  the  community  of  all  such  when  they  should  be  proven  to 
be  hostile  and  dangerous  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  city  or  the  State. 
This  motion  was  unanimously  adopted,  and  the  following  committee  appointed : 
Sidney  Root,  F.  Williams,  Ellas  Holcomb,  G.  W.  Anderson,  J.  T.  Lewis,  Frank 
Walker.  T.  L.  Cooper,  N.  R.  Fowler,  A.  M.  Orr,  B.  N.  Williford.  William  Gil- 
bert, James  E.  Williams,  J.  R.  Rhodes,  Benjamin  May,  B.  M.  Smith.  W.  F. 
Westmoreland,  C.  H.  Chandler,  J.  H.  Lovejoy,  E.  T.  Hunnicutt,  S.  W.  Jones*, 
and  William  Barnes.  The  following  additional  names  were  then  placed  upon 
the  roll  of  the  minute  men  :  John  W.  Leonard,  Ed.  C.  Murphy,  J.  N.  Wil- 
liams, J.  R.  Wells,  J.  D.  Lockhart,  Harry  Krouse,  Silas  Nichols,  James  W^ 
Smith,  Benjamin  I.  Houston,  L.  Smith,  W.  C.  Thrower,  Allen  Worden. 

The  next  meeting  was  held  December  7,  i860.  This  was  a  special  meet- 
ing, at  which  was  received  a  donation  from  Mrs.  Judge  Lyons,  in  the  shape  of 
blue  cockades,  and  the  thanks  of  the  association  wefe  returned  in  the  same 
manner  as  on  a  similar  former  occasion.  The  following  new  names  were  then 
added  to  the  roll :  F.  M.  Kimbro,  H.  S.  White,  S.  W.  Grubb,  W.  D.  West.  H. 
O.  White,  W.  H.  Minton,  of  Alabama,  James  H.  Johnson,  Henry  Rhodes,  of 
Green  county,  and  William  Forsyth. 

The  case  of  Henry  Rhodes  was  somewhat  remarkable.  He  was  at  the 
time  ninety  years  old,  and  had  fought  in  the  defense  of  his  country  at  New 
Orleans,  and  he  said  then  that  before  he  would  submit  to  Abolition  misrule  he 
would  again  shoulder  his  musket  and  fight  for  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
Georgia  and  his  native  South.  He  belonged  in  Green  county,  but  not  approv- 
ing of  the  resolutions  adopted  in  that  county,  he  had  come  to  Atlanta  for  the 
purpose  of  joining  the  minute  men  of  Fulton  county.  The  minute  men  of 
Fulton  county  then  presented  the  old  patriot  with  a  complete  new  suit  of 
homespun. 

Mr.  Rhodes  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  his  new  suit  on  the  24th  of 
December,  and  his  appearance  was  described  as  follows :  His  clothes  were 
from  the  Ivy  Mills,  Roswell,  Cobb  county,  Ga.,  and  his  hat  was  one  of  Hoi- 
brook's  best  soft  hats.  He  was  born  in  Maryland,  in  1 770,  and  was  conse- 
quently in  his  ninety- first  year.  When  he  was  but  five  years  old  his  parents 
moved  to  Georgia,  and  he  had  ever  since  been  a  resident  of  this  State.  He 
prided  himself  on  being  a  minute  man,  and  thanked  God  that  he  had  lived  to 
see  the  day  when  South  Carolina  was  free. 

The  Legislature  provided  for  a  State  convention  to  meet  at on  the 

.     The  delegates   to   this  convention,   nominated  in   Atlanta,  were 

Luther  J.  Glenn,  Joseph  P.  Logan,  and  James  F.  Alexander.     A  grand  seces- 
sion demonstration  to  ratify  their  nomination  was  held  December  10,  i860,  at 
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which  Dr.  Alexander  stated  the  object  of  the  meeting,  and  said  that  as  one  of 
the  delegates,  selected  by  the  secession  party  of  Fullon  county,  he  was  proud 
of  the  position  he  occupied.  He  had  formerly  belonged  to  a  political  party 
which  acknowledged  paramount  allegiance  to  the  Union,  but  the  time  and 
day  of  political  parties  had  past  and  gone  forever.  They  must  now  stand  up 
for  the  South  or  be  against  her.  If  Georgia  should  secede  from  the  Union, 
and  any  power  attempt  to  coerce  her  back,  he  was  for  war  in  every  way  in 
which  it  was  defined  or  definable.  But  he  was  for  peaceable  secession,  and  in 
favor  of  calm,  deliberate,  moderate  and  decisive  action.  Dr.  James  P.  Logan 
and  Luther  J.  Glenn  made  speeches  in  a  similar  vein,  and  after  the  meeting 
was  over  there  was  a  grand  torchlight  procession,  which  was  formed  under  the 
management  of  Captain  G.  Harvey  Thompson,  assisted  by  Captain  W.  T.  Wil- 
son and  Captain  John  Flynn.  The  procession  at  length  formed  in  front  of  the 
Thompson  Hotel,  where  speeches  were  made  by  Thomas  L.  Cooper,  General 
Hansell,  of  Marietta,  Captain  A.  M.  Wallace,  Dr.  A.  G.  Thomas,  and  Captain 
G.  H.  Thompson.  Three  cheers  were  given  for  South  Carolina,  and  the  crowd 
dispersed. 

Another  secession  meeting  was  held  on  the  15th  of  the  same  month  at  the 
Atheneum.  At  this  meeting  a  committee  of  arrangements  was  appointed  to 
make  all  necessary  arrangements  for  speeches,  processions,  etc.,  during  the 
secession  campaign.  This  committee  consisted  of  Dr.  D.  H.  Connally,  S.  W. 
Jones  and  Dr.  Roach.  An  executive  committee  was  also  appointed  to  con- 
duct the  canvass.  This  committee  was  composed  of  Dr.  John  W.  Jones,  A. 
Leyden,  Dr.  H.  Brown,  William  Barnes,  T.  L.  Cooper,  Dr.  Willis  F.  West- 
moreland, J.  I.  Miller,  Captain  John  Flynn,  Colonel  Frank  Watkins,  Dr.  B.  M. 
Smith  and  Colonel  T.  C.  Howard. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  committee  of  arrangements,  a  grand  meeting 
was  held  on  the  22d  of  December,  i860.  The  demonstration  commenced  by 
the  firing  of  fifteen  guns  at  sunrise,  and  at  2  P.  M.  a  salute  of  one  hundred  guns 
was  fired  under  the  auspices  of  the  Atlanta  Grays.  At  1 1  o'clock  A.  M.,  a 
meeting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Rogers,  of  the  Central  Pres- 
byterian Church,  after  which  a  speech  was  made  by  the  Hon.  Howell  Cobb, 
and  at  7  o'clock  P.  M.  the  Hon.  Henry  R.  Jackson  addressed  the  people.  At 
the  close  of  the  evening  meeting  there  was  a  grand  torchlight  procession, 
which  marched  all  over  the  city.  This  meeting  and  procession  was  held  in 
honor  of  the  secession  of  South  Carolina  from  the  Union,  which  had  occurred 
two  days  previously.  During  the  progress  of  the  procession  Lincoln  was 
burned  in  effigy  in  front  of  the  Planter's  Hotel.  It  will  be  seen  later  in  this 
work,  however,  that  this  disrespect  to  President  Lincoln  was  fully  atoned  for 
after  the  war,  when  his  character  and  motives  were  more  fully  understood. 

The  question  of  a  Southern  convention  was  suggested  by  the  introduction 
of  the  following  resolutions  into  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates,  on  the  20th 
of  January,  i860. 
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**  Resolved  by  the  general  assembly  that  in  view  of  the  hostile  legislation  of 
many  of  the  non-slaveholding  States,  and  of  the  combinations  prevailing  gen- 
erally in  them  against  the  institutions,  honor  and  peace  of  the  slaveholding- 
States,  the  dangerous  tendencies  of  which  have  recently  been  illustrated  by  an 
invasion  of  this  State,  and  rapine,  murder  and  treason  having  been  committed 
within  her  borders,  Virginia  invites  each  of  the  slaveholding  States  to  appoint 
commissioners  to  meet  in  conference  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  to  devise  and  recommend 
such  system  of  common  measures  as  in  their  judgment  may  be*necessary  or 
advisable  for  defense,  and  the  redress  and  prevention  of  wrongs,  and  with  this 
view  the  governor  be  requested,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized,  to  appoint  on 
behalf  of  Virginia,  three  commissioners  for  such  conference." 

Mr.  Keen  then  offered  an  addition  to  the  above  resolution  by  Mr.  Seddon, 
which  provided  that  the  Virginia  Legislature  should  nominate  a  candidate  for 
president,  and  an  opposition  candidate  for  vice-president,  and  that  if  these 
nominations  were  defeated  by  the  black  Republicans,  then  the  executive  shall 
appoint  the  three  commissioners  to  the  conference. 

Mr.  Keen  afterward  withdrew  his  motion,  and  announced  that  he  would 
present  it  as  an  independent  resolution. 

On  the  25th  of  January  Mr.  Sibert  introduced  into  the  Virginia  Legislature 
an  amendment  to  Mr.  Seddon's  resolution,  providing  **that  the  said  commis- 
sioners be  instructed  in  no  event  to  commit  this  general  assembly  and  the  State 
of  Virginia  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  either  now  or  in  the  future." 

With  reference  to  this  question  of  a  conference  in  Atlanta,  as  suggested  by^ 
the  Legislature  of  Virginia,  the  people  of  Atlanta  took  early  action.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  citizens  was  held  at  the  atheneum  in  the  evening  of  February  4^ 
i860,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  matter  into  consideration.  At  this  meet- 
ing, which  was  merely  preliminary  to  a  mass  meeting,  at  which  the  question 
was  to  be  discussed,  his  honor,  the  mayor,  presided,  and  W.  H.  Abbott  acted 
as  secretary.  A  committee  of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  draft  resolutions  in  re- 
sponse to  the  action  of  the  Virginia  Legislature.  This  committee  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  gentlemen :  Captain  A.  M.  Wallace,  Dr.  J.  P.  Logan^ 
Luther  J.  Glenn,  John  Collier,  T.  L.  Cooper,  S.  G.  Howell,  A.  A.  Gaulding,  Dr. 
J.  P.  Hambleton,  R.  J.  Cowart,  J.  M.  Calhoun,  A.  W.  Hammond,  G.  B.  Hay- 
good,  Dr.  W.  P.  Harden,  L..P.  Grant,  George  G.  Hull. 

The  mass  meeting  was  held  February  7,  at  1 1  o'clock,  A.  M.  Though  not 
very  large  it  was  yet  respectable  in  point  of  numbers.  The  Hon.  William  Ez- 
zard,  mayor  of  the  city  presided,  and  Colonel  C.  R.  Hanleiter  was  the  secre- 
tary. After  the  chair  had  explained  the  object  of  the  meeting,  the  committee 
of  fifteen,  through  their  chairman,  Dr.  J.  P.  Logan,  made  the  following  report: 

Wher?:as,  We  find  in  the  public  prints  of  the  country,  the  report  of  a 
series  of  resolutions  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  Legislature  of  Virginia, 
recommending  the  holding  of  a  Southern  convention  or  conference  in  the  city 
of  Atlanta,  and 
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Whereas,  We  the  citizens  of  Georgici  and  the  city  of  Atlanta,  believe  it 
not  only  fit  and  proper,  but  the  imperative  duty  of  the  Southern  States  of  the 
American  Union,  in  this  important  and  alarming  crisis  in  our  national  affairs, 
to  meet  together  by  their  representatives,  duly  commissioned  for  that  purpose, 
in  a  spirit  of  fraternity,  to  counsel  with  each  other  as  to  the  best  remedy  by 
which  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  South  may  hereafter  be  fully  respected 
and  preserved  in  the  Union,  or  if  the  aggressions  of  the  dominant  section  should 
be  continued,  to  devise  some  peaceable  and  efficient  plan  by  which  the  rights, 
honor  and  integrity  of  the  South  may  be  preserved  out  of  the  Union,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  we  the  citizens  of  Atlanta,  in  mass  meeting  assembled, 
without  distinction  of  party,  and  only  recognizing  ourselves  as  belonging  to  a 
<:ommon  country,  with  common  honor  and  common  interests  to  preserve,  do 
most  cordially  sympathize  with  and  heartily  respond  to,  the  spirit  and  object 
of  the  resolutions  above  referred  to,  and  now  pending  before  the  Virginia  Leg- 
islature. 

Resolved,  That  we  most  cordially  offer  the  hospitalities  of  the  city  to  the 
<:onvention  or  conference,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  make  ample  and  appropriate 
provision  for  accommodation  of  said  delegates,  and  for  the  Southerns  generally, 
and  do  hereby  open  to  them  our  hands,  hearts  and  homes. 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  duly  certified  by  the  chair- 
man and  secretary  of  this  meeting,  and  that  the  mayor  of  the  city,  in  his  offi- 
cial capacity,  be  requested  to  transmit  them  to  the  governor  of  Virginia,  with  a 
special  solicitation  that  they  be  presented  to  the  general  assembly  of  that  State. 

J.  A.  Stewart  opposed  the  report  upon  the  ground  that  the  proposed  con- 
ference might  result  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Union,  a  measure  to  which  he  was 
utterly  opposed.  Captain  A.  M.  Wallace  and  others  deprecated  any  protracted 
discussion  of  the  report,  on  the  ground  of  there  being  then  in  progress  on  the 
public  square  an  important  public  sale,  but  at  length  Mr.  Stewart  was  permit- 
ted to  proceed  with  his  speech  in  opposition  to  the  report,  which  was  **  in  fine 
the  usual  fanfaronade  about  the  Union,  which  had  so  often  been  declaimed  by 
sophomorical  Fourth  of  July  orators.  But  after  this  very  farcical  interlude  the 
resolutions  were  adopted." 

Thus  has  been  presented;  with  a  considerable  degree  of  fulness,  a  narrative 
of  the  leading  events  in  Atlanta,  in  which  it  is  presumed  that  the  people  of 
Atlanta  are,  even  at  the  present  time,  deeply  interested,  which  preceded  and 
led  up  to  the  more  absorbingly  heart-stirring  events  of  the  subsequent  four  or 
five  years,  which  it  is  the  purpose  of  subsequent  chapters  to  trace  with  as  much 
of  detail  and  accuracy  as  is  practicable  in  a  work  of  this  nature. 

14 
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CHAPTER  Vni. 

THE  WAR  PERIOD  CONtlNUED. 

ATLANTA,  as  shown  in  previous  chapters,  had,  up  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war,  experienced  and  enjoyed  a  remarkable  career  of  business  pros- 
perity. But  when  the  first  sounds  of  war's  alarms  were  heard  throughout  the 
land,  the  march  of  here  hitherto  uninterrupted  progress  diverged  from  its  ac- 
customed course,  and  sought  new  and  hitherto  untried  channels.  Building 
operations  were,  to  a  great  extent,  discontinued,  and  business  in  some  of  its 
departments,  war  paralyzed  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Population,  however^ 
steadily  increased,  and  business  in  its  unaccustomed  channels,  acquired  an  as- 
tonishing vigor  and  grew  to  immense  proportions. 

It  is  not  in  the  least  surprising  that  the  business  life  of  the  city  should  be  in 
some  directions  paralyzed ;  for  war  creates  desires  and  necessities  that  are  en- 
tire strangers  to  a  state  of  peace.  And  the  ablest  men  who  in  the  **  piping 
times  of  peace"  expend  their  energies  in  the  accumulation  of  material  prop- 
erty, often  spurred  on  by  the  intolerable  ennui  of  idleness,  or  for  the  sake  of 
the  pleasure  derived  from  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  when  war  calls  upon 
them,  either  from  motives  of  patriotism,  or  the  desire  for  honorable  distinction 
in  arms,  withdraw  from  the  avenues  of  labor  and  of  trade,  and  seek  fame  and 
fortune  on  the  tented  field. 

In  the  following  pages  will  be  found  the  names  of  many  of  Atlanta's  citi* 
zens,  who  thus  forsaking  the  allurements  of  the  mercantile  or  professional  lifc^ 
the  mechanics'  bench  or  the  laborer's  daily  toil,  achieved  distinction  and  high 
rank  in  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy,  and  an  imperishable  name  on  the  pages 
of  history,  and  there  may  also  be  found  the  name  of  many  a  private  soldier^ 
who  honored  the  city  none  the  less  for  fighting  in  the  ranks. 

"  Atlanta  became  one  of  the  military  centers  and  supply  depots  of  the  South- 
ern Confederacy.  The  manufacture  of  arms,  ammunition  and  war  material  in 
general,  was  conducted  on  the  most  extensive  scale.  There  were  many  other 
manufactures,  as  for  instance,  those  of  alcohol,  vinegar,  and  spirits  of  nitre,  by 
Bellingrath,  of  the  firm  of  Hunnicutt  &  Bellingrath,  for  the  Confederate  gov- 
ernment. In  1862  the  city  passed  under  martial  law,  and  at  once  became  the 
headquarters  of  Confederate  quartermasters  and  commissaries.  It  was  made 
too,  a  chief  hospital  point.  Several  hotels,  the  medical  college,  female  institute 
building  and  others,  were  used  for  hospitals  and  storehouses.  It  is  probable 
that  in  these  hospitals,  from  time  to  time,  there  were  treated  and  nursed  at  least 
seventy-five  thousand  Confederate  sick  and  wounded.  These  different  enter- 
prises required  the  labor  of  a  large  force  of  men,  and  heavy  expenditures  of 
money,  which  stimulated  trade."^ 


^  From  Colonel  E.  Y.  Clark's  Atlanta  Illustrated, 
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But  to  return  our  attention  to  local  affairs,  and  to  the  steps  taken  in  this  city 
which  were  related  to  the  greatest  drama  in  modern  times,  if  not  in  the  history 
of  the  world.  It  is  not  the  design  in  the  present  narrative  to  relate  facts  in  a 
strict  logical  sequence,  for  that  would  require  each  topic  to  be  written  sepa- 
rately from  every  other  topic,  and  would  require  more  space  in  treatment,  and 
be  more  difficult  to  trace  in  reading.  It  is  preferred  to  attempt  to  present  a 
narrative  of  events  as  they  occurred  from  day  to  day,  and  although  the  picture 
may  be  very  imperfect,  so  far  as  the  completeness  of  it  is  concerned,  yet  it  is 
'  believed  that  it  will  be  sufficiently  indicative  of  the  life  of  the  people  during  a 
time  in  which  there  was  much  confusion,  and  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
amount  and  degree  of  excitement. 

At  the  beginning  of  trouble  between  the  North  and  South,  while  the  prepa- 
rations were  in  progress  for  the  culmination  of  secession,  and  when  all  was 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  incoming  administration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  would  attempt 
to  coerce  the  South  back  into  the  Union,  the  people  of  the  South  were  prone 
to  extract  encouragement  from  whatever  appeared  ominous  of  fate.  On  Jan- 
uary 3,  1 86 1,  there  was  felt  in  Atlanta,  at  precisely  twenty  minutes  before  five 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  distinct  though  slight  shock  of  earthquake.  Its 
range  appeared  to  be  east  and  west,  and  it  continued  about  ten  seconds.  The 
sky  was  described  as  being  "clear  and  cloudless"  at  the  time,  and  the  sun 
shone  with  unusual  brilliancy.  It  was  a  momentary  shock,  but  very  distinctly 
felt.  The  question  was  asked :  **  Who  will  account  for  it  in  this  latitude  ?  " 
TTie  Intelligencer  of  the  next  day  contained  the  following  paragraph  : 

'*  May  not  its  coming  and  passing  away  so  easily,  with  the  clear  and  bright 
sky,  be  symbolical  of  the  present  political  convulsion  in  the  country,  which,  in 
the  South,  will  pass  away  so  easily,  leaving  the  spotless  sky  behind  ?  Its  di- 
rection, too,  should  be  noted,  being  east  and  west.  Of  course  the  line  of  con- 
vulsion was  between  the  North  and  South.     Ominous,  is  it  ?  " 

All  this  was  in  apparent  earnestness.  The  incident  shows,  if  it  shows  any- 
thing at  all,  how  prone  the  mind  is  at  certain  stages  of  its  development,  to  look 
upon  the  operations  of  nature  as  ominous  of  events  in  man's  affairs,  and  to  cull 
hope  therefrom,  and  scatter  it  broadcast  over  the  land ;  or  in  other  words,  to 
base  a  prophecy  on  an  occurrence  which  has  in  reality  no  connection,  near  or 
remote,  with  the  event  predicted  and  hoped  for. 

Before  proceeding  to  introduce  an  account  of  the  organization  of  military 
companies  in  this  city,  brief  mention  is  here  made  of  an  incident  which  at- 
tracted considerable  attention  at  that  time,  connected  with  the  election  of  mayor 
of  Atlanta  in  186 1.  There  was  considerable  strife  with  reference  to  the  may- 
oralty in  January  of  that  year.  On  the  6th  of  the  month  E.  N.  Calhoun  was 
nominated  by  '*  many  citizens,"  and  on  the  8th  he  signified  his  acceptance  of 
the  nomination.  On  the  8th  there  was  a  call  for  a  public  meeting  to  nominate 
a  candidate,  at  which  Judge  William  Ezzard  was  nominated.     There  was  con- 
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siderable  dissatisfaction  with  the  result  of  this  meeting,  and  on  the  next  day 
a  call  was  isued  for  another  meeting  to  be  held  on  the  i  ith,  at  which  Judge 
Jared  I.  Whitaker  was  selected  as  the  candidate.  At  each  of  these  two  citi- 
zens' meetings  a  full  complement  of  councilmen  was  nominated.  On  the  15th 
E.  N.  Calhoun  withdrew  from  the  contest,  saying,  on  account  of  the  strife  and 
foul  means  resorted  to,  he  could  not  be  a  participant  in  the  struggle.  At;  the 
election,  which  occurred  on  the  7th,  Judge  Whitaker  and  the  councilmen  nom- 
inated on  the  ticket  with  him  were  elected  by  the  following  vote:  Jared  I. 
Whitaker,  695  ;  councilmen,  first  ward,  Felix  Hardeman,  6^6,  F.  C.  House 
611 ;  second  ward,  James  F.  Crew,  739,  A.  R.  White,  537;  third  ward,  Rob- 
ert Crawford,  643,  C.  A.  Whaley,  560;  fourth  ward,  J.  H.  Mecaslin,  695,  James 
Lynch,  614;  fifth  ward,  S.  B.  Robson,  742,  Thomas  Kile,  885. 

For  the  defeated  candidates  the  following  was  the  vote :  For  mayor,  Will- 
iam Ezzard,452;  councilmen,  first  ward,  W.  H.  Gilbert,  475,  L.  C.  Wells,  470 ; 
second  ward,  W.  Watkins,  574,  P.  Dodd,  404;  third  ward,  S.  B.  Love,  624, 
Boiling  Baker,  458 ;  fourth  ward,  E.  R.  Sasseen,  472,  W.  L.  Hubbard,  486 ; 
fifth  ward,  Thomas  Kile, ,  C.  M.  Chandler,  615. 

At  the  election  for  delegates  to  the  State  convention  to  take  into  consid- 
eration Federal  relations,  or  in  other  words,  to  determine  whether  Georgia 
should  secede  from  the  Union,  which  was  held  on  January  2,  1861,  the  con- 
vention to  be  held  at  Milledgeville,  January  i6th.  the  result  was  as  follows: 
For  secession,  Luther  J.  Glenn,  950  votes,  James  F.  Alexander,  953,  and  Jo- 
seph P.  Logan,  956;  for  co-operation,  James  M.  Calhoun,  503  votes,  G.  W. 
Adair,  485.  and  T.  Moore,  473. 

Following  is  the  vote  of  Fulton  county  on  the  same  question,  cast  at  the 
same  time:  Luther  J.  Glenn,  1,053;  James  F.  Alexander,  1.055  I  Joseph  P. 
Logan,  1,059;  James  M.  Calhoun,  692 ;  G.  W.  Adair,  672;  T.  Moore,  661. 

The  Intelligencer  of  the  3d  of  January  said  that  the  telegraphic  news,  which 
it  published  that  morning,  proved  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  administration  at 
Washington  was  crowded  by  Northern  influence.  All  the  Southern  members 
of  the  cabinet  should  resign  rather  than  be  particeps  criminis  in  the  coercion 
of  the  South,  a  course  the  administration  seemed  determined  upon.  It  was 
the  duty  of  the  Cotton  States  to  secede  at  once,  so  as  to  make  coercion  impos- 
sible. Mr.  Lincoln,  through  the  Springfield  Journal,  said:  "The  treason  of 
secession  must  be  put  down,  if  it  costs  millions  of  lives.**  This  is  tall  talk,  and 
experienced  as  he  has  been  in  splitting  logs,  he  will  find  the  Palmetto  and  the 
Quercus  Australis  of  the  Cotton  States  rather  stiff,  should  he  come  in  contact 
with  them,  which  he  will  attempt — /;/  a  horn. 

The  Atlanta  Grays,  a  local  military  company  that  had  been  in  existence 
for  some  years,  chose  officers  on  January  3,  1861,  for  the  ensuing  year,  as  fol- 
lows:  Captain,  A.  M.  Wallace;  lieutenants,  first,   Dr.  Capers,  second,  S.  W. 
Jones,  third,   Dr.   B.  M.  Smith,  fourth,  H.   H.  Witt;  sergeants^  first,  Frank 
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Baker,  second,  J.  M.  Smith,  third,  J.  R.  Wells,  fourth,  J.  F.Albert;  corpo- 
rals, first,  — • —  Thomas,  second,  J.  Adair;  quartermaster,  James  A.  Barnes; 
surgeon.  Dr.  Thomas. 

The  Georgia  Volunteers  was  organized  about  January  3,  1861.  It  was 
stated  that  there  was  not  a  **  feather-bed  "  soldier  among  them.  Captain  Boyd 
was  a  Carolinian  by  birth,  and  had  been  connected  with  a  military  institution 
for  twenty  years.  The  full  complement  of  its  officers  was  as  follows :  Captain^ 
W.  W.  Boyd;  first  lieutenant,  F.  M.  Johnston;  second  lieutenant,  F.  M.  Stovall ; 
third  lieutenant,  William  Mackie;  sergeants,  first,  J.  W.  Brown,  second,  W. 
T.  Mead,  third.  L.  W.  DeTaum,  fourth,  W.  H.  Joiner;  corporals,  first,  J.  M. 
Willis,  second,  W.  Shepard,  third,  A.J.  Kennedy,  fourth.  Vol  ney  Dunning; 
civil  officers,  treasurer,  G.  J.  Foreacre ;  recording  secretary,  L.  C.  Smith ;  finan- 
cial secretary.  F.  H.  Nimms;  surgeon.  Dr.  Roach.. 

A  volunteer  company  was  organized  January  25,  1861.  at  a  meeting  of 
which  A.  M.  Wallace  was  chairman,  and  G.  J.  Foreacre.  secretary.  Thirty- 
two  men  signed  the  roll  that  day  as  volunteers,  and  officers  were  elected,  as 
follows :  Captain,  G.  W.  Lee ;  first  lieutenant,  Jabez  R.  Rhodes ;  second  lieu- 
tenant, Elihu  P.  Watkins;  ensign,  John  A.  Foreacre.  On  the  28th  of  the 
month  the  company  was  reorganized,  and  G.  W.  Anderson  elected  second  lieu- 
tenant in  place  of  E.  P.  Watkins.  A  total  of  sixty-one  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers and  privates  was  enrolled  at  this  time.  At  this  meeting  W.  S.  Bassford 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  position  of 
Georgia.  He  said  that  the  State  had  assumed,  among  the  nations  of  the  earth, 
the  attitude  of  a  separate  and  independent  republic.  He  reviewed  the  rise  and 
progress  of  the  slavery  agitation,  the  repeated  violations  of  the  constitution  by 
the  Abolitionists  of  the  North,  and  the  final  culmination  of  Abolition  fanaticism 
in  the  election  of  Abraham  Lincoln  as  president,  on  principles  hostile  to  the 
South,  by  a  sectional  majority.  In  view  of  all  this,  Georgia  had  resumed  all 
the  powers  which  she  had  delegated  to  the  general  government,  and  had  de- 
clared herself  a  free  and  independent  republic,  etc.  The  question  of  peace  or 
war,  he  said,  rested  with  the  North.  He  favored  peace.  The  choice  of  the  South 
was  a  peaceable  separation,  articles  of  amity,  and  perpetual  friendship.  If  the 
North  attempted  to  coerce  the  South,  war  was  inevitable,  and  if  war  should 
come,  he  was  in  favor  of  war  and  had  no  fears  of  the  result.  Fifteen  sovereign 
States,  fighting  for  their  rights,  their  liberties  and  their  independence,  could 
never  be  conquered.  They  would  be  fighting  upon  their  own  soil,  for  their 
altars,  their  firesides,  their  wives  and  their  children  and  their  right  to  justice, 
and  the  God  of  heaven  would  be  on  their  side.  They  would  triumph,  and  he 
bid  them  God  speed  in  their  noble  undertaking.  **  Stand  by  the  flag  of  Georgia,. 
stand  by  one  another,  and  if  our  independence  has  to  be  bought  with  blood, 
I  yet  say  to  you,  as  the  Spartan  mother  said  to  her  son,  *Go  forth  to  battle,  my 
son,  for  your  country,  take  this  shield,  and  return  with  it  or  upon  it.' 
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Jefferson  Davis  was  elected  president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  on  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1 86 1.  On  his  way  from  Washington  to  Montgomery,  Ala.,  to  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  his  new  office,  he  paid  a  brief  visit  to  Atlanta.  Mayor 
Whitaker  appointed  a  committee  of  genHemen  to  meet  the  distinguished  visitor 
at  Resaca  to  escort  him  to  the  city,  and  another  committee  to  receive  him  at 
the  depot  and  escort  him  to  the  Trout  House.  President  Davis  arrived  in  At- 
lanta on  the  1 6th  of  February.  At  eight  o'clock  A.  M.  the  Atlanta  Grays, 
under  the  direction  of  Captain  A.  M.  Wallace,  fired  a  salute  of  seven  guns  in 
the  city  park,  and  at  the  same  time  the  various  fire  companies  formed  in  line 
and  marched  to  the  Trout  House,  where,  at  nine  A.  M.,  the  public  reception 
took  place.  The  public  prints  of  the  day  said  that  this  reception  was  the  grand- 
■est  and  most  magnificent  ever  given  to  any  one  in  Atlanta.  An  address  of 
welcome  was  made  by  the  mayor  of  the  city,  and  a  response  was  delivered  by 
President  Davis.  This  response  was  pronounced  an  elegant  speech,  in  which 
the  president  spoke  of  the  constitutional  compact  entered  into  by  the  fathers 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  compromising  character  of  that  compact,  its  bond 
of  union,  founded  on  the  perfect  equality  of  the  States,  of  the  compromises 
which  had  been  made  only  to  be  broken.  The  people  of  the  North  had  sub- 
verted the  constitution,  and  the  Union  founded  upon  it  had  been  destroyed,  etc. 

On  this  occasion  Mrs.  Starr,  proprietress  of  the  Trout  House,  entertained 
the  president  and  his  suite,  and  threw  open  the  magnificent  parlors  of  her  house 
to  the  committee  of  reception  free  of  expense.  The  committee  of  reception 
■consisted  of  the  Hon.  L.  J.  Gartrell,  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Logan,  Colonel  J.  W.  Dun- 
<:an.  Dr.  B.  M.  Smith  and  Captain  A.  M.  Wallace.  Much  credit  was  given 
George  G.  Hull,  superintendent  of  the  Atlantic  and  West  Point^^  Rail  road,  for 
his  courtesy  and  attention  to  President  Davis  on  this  occasion,  he  having  fur- 
nished to  the  president  and  his  suite  an  elegant  private  car  free  of  expense. 

Washington's  birthday,  i86i,  was  celebrated  in  grand  style  by  the  people 
of  Atlanta.  **The  sun  rose  with  brilliant  splendor  from  his  eastern  couch, 
where  morning  opens  her  golden  gates,  shedding  his  bright  and  effulgent  rays 
on  a  happy  and  contented  people."  At  ten  o'clock  the  various  military  com- 
panies formed  on  Marietta  street  and  marched  to  the  female  college  building 
in  the  following  order :  Gate  City  Guards,  Captain,  G.  H.  Thompson  ;  At- 
lanta Grays,  Captain,  A.  M.  Wallace ;  Fulton  Dragoons,  James  Williams ; 
Atlanta  Cadets,  Captain,  W.  P.  Chisholm  ;  Fulton  Blues,  Captain,  J.  H.  Pur- 
tell.  Arriving  in  the  college  building  the  companies  were  arranged  in  a 
double  row  around  the  room.  Professor  Mayson  took  the  stand  and  an- 
nounced the  order  of  exercises  to  consist  of  exercises  by  his  pupils  in  the  form 
of  addresses,  calisthenics,  etc  ,  after  which  addresses  were  made  by  Captain 
Thompson,  Private  Orr,  Captain  Wallace,  Dr.  Brown,  Captain  Purtell,  Lieu- 
tenant Wallace  and  George  W.  Sasseen. 

On  Saturday,  February  24,  1861,  Captain  A.  M.  Wallace  shipped  the  first 
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draft  of  men  from  Atlanta  for  the  regular  army  of  Georgia.  There  were  eigh- 
teen able-bodied  men  who  were  sent  to  Savannah. 

A  company  known  as  Davis's  Infantry  was  organized  on  February  27,  1861^ 
with  the  following  officers :  Captain,  Wilson  J.  Ballard ;  lieutenants,  first,  Jo- 
seph Thompson,  second,  Albert  Howell,  third,  John  Edgar  Thompson,, 
fourth,  James  H.  Mead  ;  sergeants,  first,  M.  O.  Markham,  second,  W.  F. 
Combs,  third,  A.  C.  McPherson,  fourth,  E.  B.  Lovejoy,  fifth,  A.  N.  Salmon;, 
corporals,  first,  William  Clayton,  second,  Charles  Madox,  third,  J.  B.  Simms, 
fourth,  L.  W.  Wyley;  quartermaster,  R.  E.  Cowart;  surgeon,  Dr.  L.  S.  Mead;, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  T.  E.  Walker. 

On  Tuesday,  March  12,  1861,  a  reception  was  given  to  the  Hon.  Alexan- 
der  H.  Stephens,  vice-president  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  It  was  said  to 
have  been  the  most  enthusiastic  assemblage  of  citizens  that  had  been  seen  in 
Atlanta  that  year.  Mr.  Stephens  was  on  his  way  from  Montgomery  to  Sa- 
vannah. The  hospitalities  of  the  city  were  extended  to  him,  and  a  committee 
of  fifteen  was  appointed  to  receive  him.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  to 
escort  him  to  the  city.  Captain  A.  M.  Wallace  was  the  chief  marshal  of  the 
occasion. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Stephens  he  was  escorted  to  the  Atlanta  Hotel, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  salute  of  seven  guns  was  fired  in  the  city  park  by  the 
Atlanta  Grays.  Mr.  Stephens,  after  listening  to  an  address  of  welome,  made 
a  speech  of  great  power  and  eloquence,  in  which  he  said  that  Fort  Sumter 
would  be  surrendered  in  ten  days  from  that  time.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that 
peace  would  prevail,  yet  he  advised  the  people  to  prepare  for  war,  for  by  pur- 
suing this  course  peace  could  be  more  easily  secured.  After  the  close  of  Mr. 
Stephens's  speech  Lawrence  M.  Keitt  made  a  speech  of  similar  import  to  the 
assembled  citizens. 

Considerable  excitement  was  caused  in  March  of  this  year  by  the  publica- 
tion in  the  Nashville  Democrat  of  a  letter  written  from  Atlanta  by  one  of  its 
citizens  named  J.  A.  Stewart.     The  letter  was  as  follows  : 

**  Editor  Nashville  Democrat, — I  may  be  coerced  to  obey,  but  I  will  never 
acknowledge  the  government  de  facto  of  the  seceding  States.  I  will  never 
cease  to  honor  and  love  the  old  stars  and  stripes,  and  no  hostile  power  on 
earth  can  absolve  me  from  my  allegiance  toward  them.  Yet  I  hope  the  in- 
coming administration  will  not  countenance  or  recommend  war  upon  the 
erring  people  of  the  South.  If  let  alone  I  think  the  Union  men  at  the  ballot 
box  will  effectually  put  down  the  revolution,  now  that  compromise  measures 
satisfactory  to  the  border  States  have  been  agreed  upon. 

"  The  Union  men  of  the  seceding  States  have  this  to  say  to  Mr.  Lincoln  : 
•Just  let  us  alone;  attempt  no  coercion;  collect  no  revenue  at  our  ports;  give 
the  seceders  a  peaceful  opportunity  to  test  their  Utopian  and  visionary  schemes, 
and  trust  to  us  at  the  ballot  box  and  on  the  stump  to  fight  the  battle  of  pres- 
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«rvation  of  the  Union,  and  we  will  achieve  a  peaceful  and  permanent  victory 
without  the  expenditure  of  treasure  or  the  shedding  of  blood.' 

•*  I  hope  yet  that  party  lines  will  be  forever  ignored.  Union  men  should 
henceforth  know  no  party,  except  the  Union  party,  through  opposition  to  dis- 
unionism  and  Abolition  fanatics  North,  and  aristocracy  and  monarchy  and  des- 
potism South. 

•'The  military  operations  of  this  government  di  facto^  to  my  mind  appear 
like  a  stupendous  farce.  The  seizure  of  forts  and  arsenals  is  simply  ridiculous 
as  no  war  has  been  waged  against  the  South  by  the  general  government,  nor 
does  any  man  of  sense  believe  that  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  contemplated  the  inva- 
sion of  the  cotton  States. 

"  From  circumstances  which  have  fallen  under  my  observation  I  am  led  to 
believe  that  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle  and  other  military  organizations 
have  had  in  view  the  coercion  of  Union  men  into  the  support  of  their  revolu- 
tion, and  that  such  was  and  is  their  chief  object.  In  confirmation  of  this  I  can 
cite  to  Robert  Toombs's  threat  to  put  Georgia  out  of  the  Union  in  spite  of  her 

people.  J.  A.  Stewart." 

The  Intelligencer  published  this  letter,  and  denounced  the  writer  of  it  as 
an  incendiary  and  a  traitor.  It  then  went  on  to  say :  "  It  is  the  duty  of  a 
government  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  its  citizens,  and  in  return  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  stand  by  the  government  if  need  be  with  their  lives, 
their  property  and  their  sacred  honor.  No  government  can  long  withstand 
the  assaults  of  foreign  aggression  or  of  domestic  treason,  unless  it  promptly 
repels  the  one  and  executes  the  majesty  of  the  law  against  the  other.  No 
sane  man  will  deny  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  We  can  not  live  with  in- 
cendiaries and  traitors  in  our  midst,  etc.,  etc. 

**  What  think  our  people  of  such  a  man  as  Stewart  ?  Is  he  fit  to  live  in  this 
community?  If  so  then  we  must  prepare  for  a  revolution  in  our  very  midst. 
If  such  foul  and  treasonable  sentiments  should  go  unpunished,  then  our  gov- 
ernment is  a  failure  and  will  soon  be  overthrown.  The  fact  is,  all  such  men  as 
this  man  Stewart  must  leave  this  community,  peacefully,  if  they  may,  forcibly, 
if  we  must.  We  are  a  law-abiding  people;  we  appeal  to  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law  to  protect  us  against  traitors  and  midnight  assassins.  J.  A.  Stewart 
must  be  expelled  from  this  community,  provided  he  does  not  leave  us  peace- 
fully and  of  his  own  accord.  His  presence  is  highly  dangerous.  He  is  a  traitor 
in  our  camp.  He  not  only  writes  treason  in  our  midst,  and  furnishes  weapons 
to  our  enemy,  but  he  disseminates  treason  and  scatters  incendiary  documents 
in  the  shape  of  Nashville  Democrats  among  our  population.  We  have  done 
our  duty  in  this  man's  case,  unpleasant  though  it  may  be.  We  now  call  upon 
the  proper  authorities  to  do  theirs,  and  that  promptly.  Let  treason  and  trait- 
ors be  expelled  from  our  community,  or  we  shall  soon  be  a  ruined  and  servile 
people." 
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On  March  10,  186 1,  the   mayor,  at   the  invitation  of  a  highly  respectable 

committee,  waited  upon  Mr.  Stewart     The  result  of  the  interview  was  highly 

satisfactory,  the  mayor  having  received  assurances  from   Mr.  Stewart  that  he 

was  loyal  to  the  government  of  the  Confederate  States  and  that  he  would  be 

more  prudent  in  future. 

But  to  make  the  matter  doubly  certain  to  the  public  that  Mr.  Stewart  was 
in  every  way  loyal  to  the  cause  of  the  South,  the  following  paper,  signed  by 
Mr.  Stewart,  was  made  public  a  day  or  two  afterward : 

**  Atlanta,  Ga.,  March  i,  1861. 
'*  To  his  Honor  the  Mayor  of  Atlanta,  and  the  Citizens  thereof  : 

'•  Having  discovered  that  my  views  and  political  opinions,  relative  to  our 
Federal  relations,  have  been  to  some  extent  misapprehended,  and  that  the 
peace  of  our  city  in  consequence  thereof  is  put  in  jeopardy  : 

'*  I  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  say  that  it  is  no  part  of  my  intention  and 
never  has  been  to  resist  the  authorities  instituted  under  the  secession  ordinance 
of  Georgia,  and  that  I  never  will  give  countenance  or  support  to  coercive 
measures  against  the  seceding  States  under  any  pretense  whatever ;  and  I  will 
abide  by  all  the  laws  of  the  Confederate  States,  and  support  with  all  my  power 
any  war  measure  to  resist  coercion  by  the  Federal  Government,  or  invasion  by 
any  other  power  against  the  Confederate  States  of  America. 

**  Yours  most  respectfully, 

**  J.  A.  Stewart." 

This  letter  was  in  every  way  satisfactory  to  all.  and  nothing  was  heard  of 
Mr.  Stewart  for  some  time. 

The  Gate  City  Guards  left  Atlanta  April  i,  1861,  for  Pensacola.  The 
officers  of  this  company  at  that  time  were,  captain,  William  L.  Ezzard,  first 
lieutenant,  H.  M.  Wyley;  second  lieutenant,  C.  A.  Stone;  third  lieutenant, 
A.  Leyden.  Besides  these  there  were  seventy  one  other  members  of  the 
company.  On  the  occasion  of  their  leaving  the  city  there  was  a  grand  military 
display.  A  beautiful  flag  was  presented  to  them  by  their  friends.  About  ten 
o'clock  the  Gate  City  Guards,  supported  by  the  Fulton  Dragoons,  the  Georgia 
Volunteers,  the  Fulton  Blues,  and  the  Atlanta  Cadets,  formed  on  Alabama 
street,  in  front  of  the  Franklin  Printing  House,  where  General  Rice  of  the 
Franklin  Printing  House,  as  the  representative  of  the  ladies  of  Atlanta,  pre- 
sented to  Captain  Ezzard  a  beautiful  stand  of  colors,  accompanying  the  pres- 
entation with  an  appropriate  speech.  To  the  speech  of  General  Rice,  C.  A. 
Haralson  responded  on  the  part  of  the  ladies.  The  guards  then  presented  to 
Miss  Hanleiter  a  fine  gold  watch,  which  General  Rice  received  in  behalf  of 
Miss  Hanleiter.     . 

The  ladies  of  Atlanta  were  not  in  any  way  lacking  in  patriotism  and  atten- 
tion to  the  necessities  of  the  soldiers  who  had  taken  up  arms  for  the  cause. 
An  association  of  ladies  was  formed  April  17,  1861,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
and  providing  bandages  and  lint  for  the  volunteers  at  Pensacola.     A  meeting 
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was  called  for  lO  A.  M.  at  Mrs.  W.  F.  Westmoreland's,  on  this  day,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inaugurating  the  work. 

The  news  of  the  secession  of  Virginia  on  April  i8,  was  received  on  the 
same  day  in  Atlanta  with  great  enthusiasm.  All  business  was  suspended,  and 
all  classes  of  the  people  took  part  in  a  grand  demonstration  of  joy.  A  salute 
of  eight  guns  was  fired  by  the  Atlanta  Grays.  The  bells  of  the  various 
churches  were  rung,  and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  were  heard  in  all  parts  of 
the  city.  At  night  bonfires  were  built  in  the  principal  streets,  and  fireworks 
shot  through  the  air.  Martial  music  and  the  martial  tread  of  dense  masses  of 
men  were  heard  on  every  side.  All  the  principal  business  buildings  and  oflSces 
were  illuminated,  and  there  was  greater  excitement  than  had  been  seen  since 
Georgia  herself  seceded. 

A  committee  of  safety  was  organized  on  April  19,  1861,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  care  for  the  families  of  those  who  had  volunteered  to  s^rve  in  the  armies  of 
the  Confederacy.  This  committee  was  composed  of  Sidney  Root,  M.Wittgen- 
stein, John  H.  Mecaslin,  Dr.  Pomeroy,  Levi  Richardson,  Thomas  Haney,  John 
Ezzard,  Frank  Johnson,  Dr.  J.  A.  Taylor,  Captain  Castello,  T.  R.  Ripley, 
Thomas  Vigis,  William  Barnes,  John  McGee,  T.  Beaumont.  Dr.  Alexan- 
der, William  Richards,  O.  H.  Jones,  H.  Muhlenbrink.  D.  Demerest,  James 
Lynch,  R.  F.  Maddox,  John  Ellsworth,  T.  C.  Murphy,  Peter  Bracken,  and  Er 
Lawshe. 

A  military  company  named  the  Confederate  Volunteers  was  completely 
organized  on  April  24,  1861.  Its  officers  were  as  follows:  Captain,  L.  J. 
Gartrell  ;  first  lieutenant,  G.  J.  Foreacre;  second  lieutenant,  Perino  Brown; 
third  lieutenant,  H.  H.  Witt;  first  sergeant,  R.  K.  Dillard  ;  second  sergeant, 
W.  P.  Moore  ;  third  sergeant.  J.  C.  Hendrix  ;  fourth  sergeant.  J.  R.  Loveless; 
first  corporal.  P.  Gannon  ;  second  corporal,  D.  W.  Daniel ;  third  corporal,  W. 
J.  Barritt ;  fourth  corporal,  J.  W.  Blair  ;  surgeon,  R.  J.  Massey ;  secretary  and 
treasurer,  L   P.  Grant;  chaplain.  Rev.  J.  L.  Rogers. 

On  the  same  day  as  the  above,  a  company  was  organized  under  the  name 
of  the  Stephens  Rifles,  first,  however,  having  been  organized  as  the  Beaure- 
gards.  The  officers  of  this  company  were  as  follows  :  Captain,  L.  J.  Glenn ; 
first  lieutenant,  R.  F.  Maddox ;  second  lieutenant,  Elias  Holcomb ;  third 
lieutenant,  John  H.  Lovejoy  ;  first  sergeant,  C.  M.  Amoss ;  second  sergeant, 
A.  O.  Bacon  ;  third  sergeant,  E.  D.  Cheshire;  fourth  sergeant,  C.  S.  Morgan  ; 
fifth  sergeant,  R.  Y.  Jones;  first  corporal,  W.  W.  Peck;  second  corporal, 
Thomas  E.  Walker ;  third  corporal,  A.  S.  Talley ;  fourth  corporal,  R.  C.  Rob- 
son  ;  quartermaster,  W.  P.  McDaniel ;  secretary  and  treasurer,  W.  C.  Moore  ; 
surgeon,  James  P.  Hambleton.  This  was  the  first  military  company  in  the 
Confederate  States  named  after  Vice-President  Stephens. 

On  Friday  night,  April  26,  1 861,  a  meeting  was  held  at  which  a  military 
company  was  organized  and  named  the  Silver  Grays.      It  was  composed  exclu- 
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lively  of  men  over  forty-five  years  of  age,  and  on  that  night  about  seventy 
names  were  enrolled.  The  officers  were,  captain,  Hubbard  Cozart;  first  lieu 
tenant,  A.  G.  Ware;  second  lieutenant,  Isaac  Mitchell;  first  sergeant,  John 
Jones.  The  purpose  for  which  this  company  was  formed  was  to  aid  the  mayor, 
if  necessary,  to  preserve  good  order  in  the  city,  and  to  give  assistance  to  the 
families*  of  those  in  the  service. 

Op  April  27.  1861,  a  paper  was  signed  by  a  number  of  the  physicians  of 
the  ci|y  as  follows:  We,  the  undersigned,  hereby  tender  our  services  gratuit- 
ously to  the  destitute  families  of  our  citizens  who  have  engaged  in  the  military 
service  of  the  Confederate  government.  Thomas  S.  Powell,  J.  Gilbert,  J.  G. 
Westmoreland.  J.  P.  Logan.  D.  C.  O'Keefe.  R.  J.  Roach.  Hayden  Coe,  James 
F.  Alexander,  Thomas  S.  Denny,  W.  A.  Shelby,  S.  S.  Beach,  11.  L.  Wilson, 
T.  C.  H.  Wilson.  D.  O.  C.  Heery,  H.  W.  Brown  and  H.  Westmoreland 

In  accordance  with  suggestions  made  throui^h  the  press,  the  fire  companies 
of  the  city  formed  themselves  into  a  home  brigade.  Fire  companies  Nos.  I 
and  2  tendered  their  services  to  the  mayor  on  April  27,  and  No.  3  and  the 
hook  and  Udder  company  tendered  their  services  a  few  days  afterward. 

On  the  aame  day  fire  company  No.  2.  at  a  meeting  held  by  them,  passed 
a  resolution  organizing  themselves  into  a  Soldiers'  Relief  Association,  and  au- 
thorized the  chairman  to  appoint  a  committee  of  five,  one  from  eacli  ward,  to 
ascertain  who  were  the  needy  in  their  respective  wardg.  The  committee  ap- 
pointed was  as  follows :  First  ward,  L.  Lawshe  ;  second  ward,  E  E.  Rawson  ; 
third  ward,  John  Farrar  ;  fourth  ward,  William  Barnes  ;  fifth  ward,  Joseph 
Winship. 

At  a  meeting  of  a  military  company  named  tlie  Safe'Guards,  held  April  29, 
1861,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  officers,  the  following  were  elected  :  Captain, 
Hon.  .William  Ezzard  ;  first  lieutenant,  Joseph  A.  Reeves;  second  lieutenant, 
John  Glenn;  third  lieutenant,  A.  J.  Hayes;  orderly  sergeant,  W.  G.  Gnimling. 

Tiie  Gern^n  citizens  of  Atlanta  formed  themsjlves  into  a  military  com- 
pany known  at  first  as  the  Steuben  Rifles,  but  afterward,  on  account  of  the 
similarity  of  initials  with  the  Stephens  Rifles,  they  changed  their  name  to  that 
of  the  Steuben  Yagers.  Officers  of  this  company  were  elected  M.iy  6,  1861, 
as  follows:  Captain,  Maurice  L.  Lichtenstadt ;  first  lieutenant,  George  S. 
Thomas;  second  lieutenant,  Carl  F.  Barth  ;  third  lieutenant,  Charles  Heinz ; 
surgeon.  Dr.  Francis  Geutebruck. 

A  volunteer  regiment  was  formed  May  8,  1861,  composed  of  the  following 
companies:  Captain  L.  J.  Gartrell's  company;  McDonald  Guards,  from  Cobb 
county;  Stone  Mountain  Guards,  from  DeKalb  county;  Cobb  Mountaineers, 
Cobb  county;  Paulding  Volunteers,  from  Paulding  county;  Confederate  Guards, 
Cobb  county;  Roswell  Guards,  Cobb  county;  DeKalb  Light  Infantry,  De- 
Kalb county ;  Coweta  Second  District  Guards,  Coweta  county  ;  and  Davis  In- 
fantry, of  Fulton  county.     Captain  L.  J.  Gartrell  was  elected  colonel ;  Captain 
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James  F.  Cooper,  lieutenant-colonel;  Captain  John  Dunwoody,  major;  and  Dr. 
James  F.  Alexander,  surgeon. 

A  company  named  Lewis  and  Philips  Rifles  was  organized  May  i8.  i86i, 
with  the  following  officers  :  Captain,  S.  C.  Rose;  first  lieutenant,  Jesse  D.  Gil- 
bert; second  lieutenant,  J.  P.  Winder;  third  lieutenant,  W.  A.  Fuller;  first  ser- 
geant, T.  D.  Wright;  second  sergeant,  H.  W.  Bropton ;  third  sergeant,  J.  W. 
Farmer ;  fourth  sergeant,  J.  T.  Thompson ;  first  corporal,  D.  C  Lackman ; 
second  corporal,  W.  D.  West ;  third  corporal.  W.  G.  Buckalew ;  fourth  corpo- 
ral, A.  S.  Bridges  ;  surgeon.  W.  W.  Durham  ;  secretary,  D.  A.  Walker;  treas- 
urer,  J.  T.  Mays. 

May  24.  1 861,  the  Free  Trade  Rifles  were  organized  with  the  following  oflS- 
cers,  after  changing  their  name  to  the  Confederate  Continental:  Captain,  E. 
M.  Seago;  first  lietenant.  C.  H.  Castello ;  second  lieutenant,  R.  S.  Pomeroy; 
third  lieutenant,  W.  L.  Abbott;  orderly  sergeant,  Thomas  Vigis. 

The  Atlanta  Rifles  were  organized  May  24,  186 1,  with  the  following  offi- 
cers:  Captain,  John  Collier;  first  lieutenant,  C.  A.  Pitts;  second  lieutenant, 
Er  Lawshe;  third  lieutenant,  J.  N.  Simons^  orderly  sergeant,  A.  G.  Thomas; 
secretary,  Moses  Cole;  treasurer,  J.  E.  Willmer ;  surgeon.  Dr.  D.  C.  O'Keefe. 

The  Atlanta  Amateurs  were  permanently  organized  May  28,  1861,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  organization  being  to  raise  funds  for  the  volunteers  and  their  fami- 
lies, by  means  of  entertjiinments,  concerts,  etc.  On  this  day  the  names  of  the 
following  ladies  were  enrolled:  Mrs.  W.  T.  Farrar,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Haynes,  and 
Misses  W.  F.  Gramling.  Julia  Whitney,  M.  F.  Whitney,  R.  J.  Hale,  S.  A.  Boyd, 
Nash  and  E.  C.  Goudy.  Besides  these  ladies  eighteen  gentlemen  became 
members  of  the  company,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected:  President.  S. 
H.  B.  Oatman;  superintendent,  W.  T.  Farrar;  treasurer,  S.  B.  Sherwood;  sec- 
retary, C.  P.  Haynes ;  manager,  W.  H.  Barnes.  This  organization  did  much 
effective  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers  and  their  families  during  all  the 
years  of  the  war. 

The  Mechanics  Rifles  were  organized  to  form  one  of  a  number  of  compan- 
ies which  were  to  form  a  battalion  of  sappers  and  miners.     The  officers  were 
as  follows:   Captain,  C.  H.  Castello;  first  lieutenant,  J.  M.  Tay;  second   lieu- 
tenant,  James    Noble,   jr.;     third    lieutenant,   William    Keller;    first   sergeant^ 
Thomas  Vigis;  secretary,  N.  Center;   treasurer,  T.  M.  Toy.     There  were  in  thi 
company  one  hundred  men. 

The  Confederate  Guards  entered  for  the  war  July  23,  1861.  Their  offic^ 
were,  captain,  John  H.  Baker;  first  lieutenant,  John  H.  Mitchell;  second  11^ 
tenant,  K.  L.  Connally;  third  lieutenant.  J.  C.  Steger.  Besides  these  th'Te 
ten  non  commissioned  officers  and  one  hundred  private  soldiers — one  hui 
and  fourteen  men  in  all. 

On  Aue:ust9,  1861,  it  was  stated  that  so  far  Fulton  county  was  the 
county  of  the  State  as  to  the  number  of  volunteers  she  had  in  the  fiel< 
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county  of  the  State  as  to  the  number  of  volunteers  she  had  in  the  held.      She 
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then  had  eleven  companies  in  the  service  and  one  more  company,  the  Fulton 
Dragoons,  ready  to  go.  Besides  these  Atlanta  had  furnished  one  hundred  and 
fifty  regular  soldiers. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  atheneum  on  the  nth  of  September,  1861,  to 
consider  and  devise  means  for  the  defense  of  the  Southern  Confederacy.  Sid- 
ney Root  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  offered  the  following  paper  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  meeting:  **For  the  defense  of  the  Southern  coast.  The  un- 
dersigned, sincerely  desiring  to  aid  in  defending  the  South  from  the  threatened 
invasion  of  the  enemy,  who  declare  their  purpose  to  subjugate  the  Southern 
States  at  all  hazards,  hereby  pledge  ourselves  in  good  faith  to  organize  as  an 
infantry  company  to  go  into  the  infantry  service  for  a  period  of  eight  months 
from  the  first  of  October  next,  unless  sooner  dischari^ed,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  in  the  defense  of  the  sea  coast  of  Georgia.  Said  company  to  organ- 
ize when  fifty  members  have  been  enrolled,  adopt  a  name,  elect  officers,  pro- 
cure uniforms,  and  tender  ourselves  to  the  governor  of  Geor^jia  under  an  act  of 
congress,  entitled  'an  act  to  provide  for  local  defense  and  special  service.*" 
A  call  was  then  made  for  all  who  wished  to  aid  the  cause,  and  a  good  many 
came  forward  and  signed  their  names.  Others  were  requested  to  report  to 
Mr.  Root. 

A  volunteer  relief  association  was  formed  May  1,  1861,  and  faithfully  per- 
formed its  labors  until  September  23.  of  the  same  year,  when  the  Inferior  Court 
of  Fulton  county  took  charge  of  the  families  of  the  soldiers.  The  association 
then  went  out  of  business,  and  made  the  following  statement  of  its  operations: 
Their  total  receipts  had  been  $2,370;  and  their  expenditures  had  been  distrib- 
uted as  follows:  In  the  first  ward,  $719.69;  second  ward,  $208  84  ;  third  ward, 
$302.50;  fourth  ward,  $294.25;  fifth  ward,  $306  87;  for  printing,  $97.35  ;  and 
turned  over  to  C.  F.  Wood,  in  closing  out,  $440.50.  Of  this  association  Sid- 
ney Root  was  president,  and  J.  H.  Mecaslin  secretary. 

The  Fulton  True  Blues  were  organized  on  the  7th  of  October,  1861,  at  a 
meeting  called  by  Dr.  Taylor,  to  form  a  company  for  coast  defense.  The  offi- 
cers elected  were,  captain,  Albert  Howell;  first  lieutenant,  Joseph  Thomp- 
son, jr.;  second  lieutenant.  Warren  Jourdan;  third  lieutenant,  R.  A.  Fife;  or- 
derly sergeant.  J.  C.  Spencer;  second  sergeant.  C.  Brumley  ;  third  sergeant, 
J.  A.  Baker ;  fourth  sergeant,  J.  M.  Hunnicutt. 

The  Whittaker  Volunteers  were  organized  on  the  19th  of  October,  186 1, 
with  the  following  officers  :  Captain,  M.  W.  Raspberry  ;  first  lieutenant,  W.  T. 
Albert;  second  lieutenant,  M.  M.  Bently;  third  lieutenant,  James  F.  Christian; 
first  sergeant,  James  E.  Blackstock  ;  second  sergeant.  W.  P.  Garrard  ;  third 
sergeant,  George  Warren;  fourth  sergeant,  D.  C.  Coker.  This  company  started 
for  the  front  on  the  28th  of  October,  and  when  on  the  point  of  starting  they 
were  presented  with  a  flag  by  Judge  Whittaker  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Whittaker. 
Colonel  Thomas  L.  Cooper,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Atlanta,  was  killed  by 
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a  fall  from  his  horse  near  Manassas  in  Virginia,  December  24,  1 86 1.  He  left 
Atlanta  as  captain  of  the*  Atlanta  Grays,  which  was  attached  to  the  Eighth 
Georgia  Volunteers.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  company  in  Virginia  he 
was  elected  major  of  the  regiment,  and  he  was  afterward  promoted  to  the  col- 
onelcy of  the  regiment.  He  was  acting  in  that  capacity  at  the  time  of  his 
death. 

On  December  27,  1861,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  bar  at 
Atlanta,  held  for  the  purpose  of  paying  a  proper  tribute  to  his  memory.  The 
Hon.  William  Ezzard  was  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  William  L.  Calhoun 
was  secretary.  A  committee  of  five,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  prepared  a 
series  of  resolutions  with  reference  to  the  life  of  Colonel  Cooper.  Colonel 
Cooper  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850,  came  to  Atlanta  in  1852,  and  was  a 
continuous  resident  of  this  city  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  when  he  was 
among  the  first  to  identify  himself  with  the  cause  of  the  South,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  to  fall  in  her  behalf  His  early  death  was  greatly  regretted  by  all 
classes  of  the  citizens  of  Atlanta. 

Atlanta  was  made  a  military  post  in  June,  1862,  with  Major  A.  Leyden, 
commanding.  General  order  No.  2  was  issued  July  1st,  under  which  a  detail 
was  to  be  made  daily  to  guard  government  property,  posting  sentinels  on  each 
railroad  train  to  arrest  all  suspicious  persons  who  might  be  pointed  out  to  them, 
ordering  all  combustible  materials  to  be  removed  to  a  safe  distance  from  gov- 
ernment stores,  and  prohibiting  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  except  under 
stringent  regulations.  The  order  also  provided  that  all  officers,  soldiers  or  cit- 
izens, found  in  a  state  of  intoxication,  should  be  arrested  by  the  guards  and 
taken  to  headquarters. 

By  July,  1862,  the  following  hospitals  had  been  established:  The  Empire 
Hospital,  Heery  Hospital,  Gate  City.  City  Hotel.  Alexander,  Concert  Hall, 
Wilson's.  Denny,  Medical  College,  and  Janes  and  Hayden's. 

A  provost  guard  was  organized  about  the  1st  of  July  for  the  city  of  Atlanta. 
G.  J.  Foreacre  was  at  that  time  provost  marshal,  and  he  advertised  for  fifty 
men  to  compose  the  guard,  the  men  not  to  be  subject  to  conscription. 

On  June  24,  1862,  James  K  Williams  advertised  that  he  would  receive  ten 
good,  hearty  men  for  a  company,  which  Captain  W.  M.  Williams  had  been 
authorized  to  raise  for  a  regiment,  which  was  to  be  called  the  Fulton  County 
Dragoons.      A  bounty  of  fifty  dollars  was  offered  each  recruit  for  this  regiment. 

From  the  following  advertisement  it  appeared  that  there  were  men  who 
were  willini^  to  serve  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  at  the  same  time  increase 
the  amount  of  tiieir  worldly  possessions  :  "  Who  wants  a  substitute?  Any  one 
who  wants  a  substitute  can  learn  where  one  can  be  obtained  by  applying  at 
the  Intelligencer  office." 

There  were  others  who  preferred  to  send  a  substitute  to  the  war  than  to  go 
themselves,  as  the  following  advertisement,  which  appeared  in  the  Intelligencer 
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July  29,  1862,  testifies:  •*  Wanted,  a  substitute  to  go  into  Cobb's  Legion  of 
Georgia  Volunteers.     A  liberal  recompensation  will  be  given." 

On  the  23d  of  July  G.  W.  Lee,  by  order  of  the  secretary,  became  provost 
marshal  of  this  military  post.  The  establishment  of  martial  law  in  Atlanta 
cneated  considerable  comment  and  dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  and,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  account,  led  to  the  discussion  of  the  general  principles 
of  military  law.  Following  is  the  order  of  General  Bragg,  establishing  martial 
law  in  the  city : 

Specia/  Order,  HEADQUARTERS,  DEPARTMENT  No.  2,  ) 

No.  14.  Chattanooga,  August  11,  1862.      > 

Martial  law  is  hereby  established  within  the  corporate  limits  and  environs 
of  Atlanta.  Georgia.  By  command  of 

George  G.  Garner.  A.  A.  G.  General  Bragg. 

Atlanta.  Ga.,  August  12,  1862. 

Martial  law  having  been  declared  over  Atlanta  and  its  environs.  I  do  hereby 
publish  the  following  special  order  for  the  information  of  hotel  and  boarding- 
house  keepers: 

Specia/  Order.  No  hotel  or  boarding-house  keeper  or  citizen  within  the 
lines  of  this  city  or  its  environs,  will  be  permitted  to  receive  any  traveler  or  visitor 
until  the  visitor  or  traveler  shall  produce  a  permit,  which  permit  shall  imme- 
diately be  delivered  by  the  hotel  or  boarding-house  keeper  or  citizen  to  the 
provost  marshal.  The  traveler  or  visitor  shall  thereupon  call  upon  the  pro- 
vost marshal  and  have  the  permit  vised  by  him  or  a  new  permit  granted  to 
remain  in  or  leave  the  city;  and  no  hotel  or  boarding-house  keeper  or  citizen 
shall  permit  any  traveler  or  visitor  to  take  away  any  package  without  having 
a  permit  vised  by  the  provost  marshal,  or  his  permit  to  leave  the  city.  Each 
hotel  or  boarding  house  keeper  or  citizen  receivinc^  travelers  or  visitors  shall 
return  daily  at  eight  A.  M.,  the  names  of  such  travelers  or  visitors  received  by 
them,  or  the  permit  before  named  to  the  provost  marshal. 

G.  W.  Lee,  Commanding  Post  and  Provost  Marshal. 

Tlie  following  order  to  the  mayor  of  Atlanta  created  no  little  trouble  to 
that  official : 

Headquarters,  Department  No.  2,  ) 
Chatfanooga,  Tenn.,  August  16,  1862.      > 
J.  M.  Calhoun,  Atlanta,  Ga.  : 

Sir:  Martial  law  having  been  declared  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  you  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed civil  governor  for  the  same,  and  the  following  officers  are  appointed 
your  aids:  Isaac  Bartlett,  S.  B.  Oatman.  James  R.  Crew,  James  K.  Williams, 
E.  R.  Sasseen,  James  Kelly,  William  Barnes,  John  H.  Flynn,  E.  W.  Hunnicutt 
and  F.  D.  Thurman. 

The  officers  of  the  army  are  requested  to  aid  Colonel  Calhoun  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duties.  GENERAL  Braxton  Bragg. 

J.  R.  Singleton,  Brigadier  and  Inspector-General. 

The  object  of  the  issuance  of  this  order  was  to  permit  harmony  to  exist  be- 
tween the  army  and  the  civil  officers.  The  writ  o{  habeas  corpus  was  also  sus- 
pended at  the  same  time  as  per  the  following  order : 
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Headquarters,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  9.  1862. 

For  the  information  of  all  concerned,  the  following  special  order  from  the 
war  department  is  published. 

G.  W.  Lee,  Commanding  Post  and  Provost  Marshal. 

Special  Orders,  ADJUTANT  AND  INSPECTOR-GenERAL'S  OFFICE,  ) 

No.  206.  Richmond,  Va.,  September  3,  '62.      > 

XXH.  The  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  suspended  in  Atlanta 
and  for  five  miles  around  its  corporate  limits. 

By  command  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  JOHN  WITHERS,  A.  A.  G. 

Atlanta.  Ga.,  September  9,  1862. 
From  the  date  of  this  order  no  livery  stable  keeper  or  other  person  will  be 
permitted  to  hire  a  horse  or  horses  or  vehicles  of  any  kind  whatever  to  any 
negro  slave  or  free  person  of  color  in  this  city  or  its  environs,  without  a  permit 
from  the  owner  of  such  slave  or  the  guardian  of  such  free  person  of  color,  which 
order  shall  state  the  business  they  are  going  on,  and  the  order  shall  be  ap- 
proved at  these  headquarters.  G.  W.  Lee. 

The  position  of  civil  governor  of  Atlanta  was  not  at  all  suitable  or  agreeable 
to  the  comfort  or  feelings  of  Hon.  James  M.  Calhoun.  It  was  an  anomalous 
position,  from  which  he  earnestly  sought  relief  To  this  end,  on  the  28th  of 
August,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Hon.  B.  H.  Hill,  setting  forth  his  troubles 
and  fully  stating  his  wishes  in  relation  thereto.  The  letter  was  referred  to  the 
Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens,  who,  on  the  3d  of  September,  wrote  a  long  reply,  a  part 
of  which  was  as  follows : 

Hon.  James  M.  Calhoun,  Atlanta,  Ga.  : 

Dear  Sir:  Your  letter  of  the  28th  ultimo,  to  the  Hon.  B.  H.  Hill,  was 
submitted  to  me  by  him  a  few  days  ago,  for  my  views  as  to  the  proper  answer 
to  be  made  to  your  several  inquiries  touching  your  powers  and  duties  in  the 
office  of  civil  governor  of  Atlanta.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  importance,  and 
this,  as  well  as  matters  of  a  countless  sort,  have  given  me  much  concern  for 
some  time  past. 

I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  your  being  at  a  loss  to  know  what  your  powers 
and  duties  are  in  your  new  position,  and  your  inability  to  find  anything  in  any 
written  code  of  laws  to  enlighten  you  upon  the  subject.  The  truth  is,  your 
office  is  unknown  to  the  law.  General  Bragg  had  no  more  authority  to  ap- 
point you  civil  governor  of  Atlanta  than  I  had,  and  I  had  no  more  authority 
than  any  street  walker  of  your  city.  Under  this  appointment,  therefore,  you 
can  rightly  exercise  no  more  power  than  if  the  appointment  had  been  made 
by  a  street  walker,  etc. 

All  the  law  making  power  of  the  Confederate  States  government  is  vested  in 
Congress,  but  Congress  cannot  declare  martial  law,  which  in  its  proper  sense 
is  an  abrogation  of  all  law.  Congress  cannot  do  it,  much  less  can  any  offi- 
cer of  the  government,  either  civil  or  military.  Congress  may  in  certain  cases 
specified,  suspend  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  but  this  by  no  means  interferes 
with  the  administration  of  justice  so  far  as  to  deprive  any  party  arrested  of  his 
right  to  a  speedy  and  public  trial  by  jury  after  indictment,  etc,  etc. 
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Upon  this  subject  the  Intelligencer  said:  **  Admitting  that  Mr.  Stephens  is 
right,  it  appears  that  General  Bragg  had  no  power  to  confer  the  appointment 
of  civil  governor  upon  Mayor  Calhoun.  Therefore  he  has  no  duties  to  per- 
form under  that  distinguished  appointment.  *  Governor  Calhoun  '  is  therefore 
defunct  in  our  city  as  well  as  his  corps  of  aides-de-camp  by  whom  he  is  sur- 
rounded, and  we  trust  that  General  Bragg  will  make  no  more  appointments  of 
like  character,  which  confer  only  temporary  titles,  and  give  the  distinguished 
recipient  nothing  to  do. 

•*  Mr.  Stephens  also  says  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  martial  law  in  this 
country.  If  this  be  so,  and  we  will  not  dispute  it,  then  our  military  authori- 
ties are  undoubtedly  mistaking  their  powers  in  declaring  martial  law  over  this 
city,  as  also  have  the  authorities  at  Richmond  who  have  sanctioned  it.  Not 
only  has  this  been  done  over  this  city,  but  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  been# 
suspended,  and  an  efficient  officer  has  been  appointed  to  enforce  both  orders. 
Error  then  has  prevailed,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  and  president  to  see 
that  it  is  not  persisted  in. 

"  While  we  yield  to  the  force  of  Mr.  Stephen's  argument,  we  shall  deeply 
<iepIore  that  condition  of  things  which  will  leave  Atlanta  without  a  strong 
force  to  protect  it.  to  preserve  it  from  incendiarism  and  from  the  lawless  in  these 
times  of  war.  The  civil  resources  and  power  of  Atlanta  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  save  it  from  outrage  and  anarchy.  Nothing  but  a  strong  military  force  can 
protect  it  from  disorder  and  preserve  its  peace.  Our  city  must  be  protected, 
and  the  civil  authorities  can  not  give  it  but  at  a  ruinous  expense  which  we  be- 
lieve they  will  never  incur." 

With  reference  to  the  existence  of  martial  law  in  this  county,  which  was 
brought  so  prominently  before  the  minds  of  the  people,  by  the  positive  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Stephens  that  there  was  no  such  thing,  the  Intelligencer  in  a 
subsequent  issue  said  : 

•'  Upon  investigation,  however,  it  is  found  that  in  Bouvier's  Institutes  of 
Afnerican  Law,  it  was  declared  that  martial  law  is  that  law  established  for  the 
government  of  the  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States.  Its  principal  rules 
are  to  be  found  in  the  articles  of  war.  The  violations  of  this  law  are  to  be  tried 
by  a  court  martial.  A  military  commander  may  in  extreme  cases  declare  a 
•district  of  county  or  city  under  martial  law,  but  he  has  no  right  to  suspend  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus. 

"The  Confederate  Congress  had  also  recognized  its  existence  in  the  Confed- 
erate States.  In  the  statutes  at  large  of  the  Confederate  States  was  the  follow- 
ing act : 

"  The  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America  do  enact  that  during 

the  present  invasion  of  the  Confederate  States,  the  president  shall  have  power 

to  suspend  the  privilege  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  in  such  cities,  towns  and 

military  districts  as  shall,  in  his  judgment,  be  in  such  danger  of  an  attack 

in 
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by  the  enemy  as  to  require  the  declaration  of  martial  law  for  their  effective 
defense. 

"  If  Mr.  Stephens  was  right,  therefore,  General  Bragg  was  wrong,  and  the 
Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  was  wrong,  and  Bouvier's  learned  work  was 
wrong.  But  as  to  the  benefit  to  Atlanta  of  martial  law,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  about  that,  and  hence  the  people  approved  the  declaration  of  martial 
law,  and  the  suspension  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus^  for  the  protection  they  had 
afforded  to  the  city." 

On  September  6,  1862,  the  following  advertisement  appeared  in  the  public 
prints:  "Wanted,  at  once,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  to  be  organized 
into  an  infantry  company  for  the  local  defense  of  Atlanta.  Recruits  will  be  re- 
ceived for  twelve  months  or  for  the  war.  The  conscription  will  soon  be  extended^ 
^nd  your  chance  will  soon  be  lost  of  going  into  this  desirable  arm  of  the  serv- 
ice."    Signed,  John  L.  Hardee. 

On  the  1 6th  of  September  the  following  advertisement  appeared :  "Wanted 
a  substitute  over  forty-five  years  of  age  for  the  provost  guard  at  Atlanta,  Ga.^ 
for  which  a  liberal  premium  will  be  paid.  Apply  to  R.  L.  Crawley,  commission 
merchant,  Franklin  building." 

Among  the  societies  organized  to  assist  the  families  of  the  volunteers  was 
the  St.  Philip's  Hospital  and  Aid  Society.  The  president* of  this  society  wais 
Rev.  A.  F.  Freeman;  first  directress,  Mrs.  B.  M.  Morel;  second  directress, 
Mrs.  Solomon  ;  treasurer,  S.  B.  Oatman  ;  secretary.  Miss  Sinclair.  The  object 
of  this  society  was  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  soldiers,  but  more  particu- 
larly for  the  wants  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  Each  member  of  the  society  was 
requested  to  pay  fifty  cents  per  month,  and  to  do  as  much  sewing  as  might  be 
deemed  necessary.  All  members  were  required  to  meet  at  the  society  rooms 
on  Monday  afternoons  at  5  P.  M.,  in  order  to  give  in  and  take  out  work,  and  on 
the  first  Monday  of  every  month  the  dues  were  required  to  be  paid.  The 
rooms  were  open  on  Tuesdays,  Thursdays  and  Saturdays,  from  9  A.  M.  to  i 
P.  M.,  between  which  hours  all  who  needed  assistance  were  required  to  call. 
This  society  kept  up  its  organization  and  work  through  the  war,  and  was  the 
means  of  doing  a  vast  amount  of  good. 

Colonel  W.  T.  Wilson  died  on  the  field  of  Manassas,  August  30,  1862.  He 
was  born  in  Pittsylvania  county,  Va.,  April  9,  1805,  and  moved  to  Georgia 
in  1836,  locating  in  Houston  county.  He  entered  the  Confederate  army  as 
quartermaster  of  the  Seventh  Georgia  Volunteers,  and  when  the  colonel  of 
the  regiment  resigned,  he  was  elected  colonel,  and  performed  the  duties  of 
that  position  until  wounded  July  21,  at  Manassas,  after  which  he  came 
home  for  a  short  time.  He  then  rejoined  his  regiment,  and  died  as  above 
narrated. 

During  September,  1862,  a  notice  to  subjects  of  conscription  was  published 
as  follows:  '*  That  all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  forty- 
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five  are  subject  to  conscription,  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt.  The  subscriber 
proposes  therefore,  to  raise,  instruct  and  command  a  company  of  volunteers 
from  this  class  of  citizens,  etc.  A.  B.  Hendrix,  Atlanta. 

Another  advertisement  to  the  same  class  of  citizens  appeared  soon  after- 
ward as  follows : 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  October,  16,  1862. 

Attention  Conscripts/  "I  hereby  give  notice  to  all  persons  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  thirty-five  in  Fulton  county,  Ga.,  not  in  the  actual  ser- 
vice of  the  Confederate  States,  and  properly  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
existing  conscript  law,  that  they  must  report  to  me.  the  enrolling  officer,  at 
the  city  hall,  by  two  o'clock  next  Monday,  the  20th  inst.  All  persons  ex- 
empted heretofore  by  the  enrolling  officer  are  included  in  this  order  and  must 
report.  All  persons  properly  exempt  by  the  present  law  must  report  their 
names,  as  well  as  the  names  of  those  acting  under  them  or  the  office  or  com- 
plaint by  reason  of  which  the  exemption  is  claimed.  I  hereby,  in  most  solemn 
and  emphatic  manner,  warn  all  delinquents  and  skulkers  of  their  peril  in  at- 
tempting to  evade  the  high  and  overruling  obligation  of  coming  up  to  their 
duty  on  this  occasion.  Such  vast  and  holy  interests  as  you  are  now  called  upon 
to  defend  and  pluck  from  danger  must  not  be  trifled  with.  The  government 
expects  that  every  man  will  do  his  duty,  and  his  whole  duty,  and  every  power 
is  lodged  in  my  hands  to  compel  compliance  if  any  should  be  so  derelict  as  to 
withhold  it.  If  any  should  be  so  misguided  as  to  attempt  to  escape  from  the 
operations  of  the  law,  a  military  force  is  at  hand  fully  org.mlzcd  f  >r  the  ap- 
prehension and  bringing  back  of  such  persons  in  irons.  I  feel  confident,  how- 
ever, that  it  will  not  be  necessary  that  such  extreme  measures  shall  be  resorted 
to,  but  that  all  will  promptly  respond  to  the  call  of  duty  and  patriotism. 

**  D.  C.  Smith, 
**  Enrolling  Officer,  Eighth  Congressional  District." 

On  the  29th  of  October  the  following  notice  was  published  : 

"  The  undersigned  is  authorized  to  raise  a  company  for  permanent  service 
near  Savannah.  Fifty  dollars  bounty  will  be  paid  each  man  immediately  upon 
enlistment,  and  a  furlough  of  several  days  given  him  to  make  his  arrangements. 
This  is  doubtless  the  last  opportunity  men  under  forty  years  of  age  will  have 
to  volunteer,  as  the  conscription  act  to  that  age  will  be  immediately  enforced. 

Lieutenant  E.  J.  Craven." 

Headquarters,  Military  Post, 
General  Orders,  No.  14.      Atlanta,  Ga.,  October,  27,  1862. 

In  obediance  to  orders  received  from  General  G.  T.  Beauregard,  command- 
ing the  Department  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  all  commissioned  officers 
must  report  to  these  headquarters  immediately  upon  arrival  and  not  remain 
longer  than  twelve  hours  at  this  military  post,  unless  they  have  special  per- 
mission, or  are  under  written  orders. 

Non-commissioned  officers  will  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  this  city  unless 
they  should  be  waiting  the  departure  of  trains  leading  to  their  respective  com- 
mands, and  then  they  must  report  to  these  headquarters. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  an  extensive  convalescent  camp  has  been  ordered 
to  be  located  at  this  point,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  no  person,  whatever,  shall 
sell,  or  cause  to  be  sold  in  any  quantity  whatever,  any  liquor  of  any  kind,  and 
if  liquor  is  sold  in  violation  of  this  order  by  any  citizen  of  this  place,  or  for  five 
miles  around  this  city,  the  person  so  violating  shall  forfeit  his  or  her  liquor,, 
and  it  shall  be  immediately  seized,  unless  the  person  wishing  to  purchase 
liquor  is  furnished  with  a  written  order  from  the  surgeon  of  the  said  conva- 
lescent camp,  or  by  the  commander  of  the  post. 

No  soldier  who  is  or  may  be  an  inmate  of  any  of  the  hospitals  of  this  post, 
will  be  permitted  to  roam  around  the  city  or  its  environs  without  a  written 
order  from  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  their  respective  hospitals,  which  order 
must  be  countersigned  at  this  office. 

G.  W.  Lee,  Commanding  post  and  provost  marshal. 

A  correspondent  of  the  Intelligencer^  signing  himself '*  290,"  under  date  of 
November  14,  1862,  remonstrated  with  the  "stay-at-homes"  for  not  doing 
more  for  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  who  were  almost  naked.  Their  feet,  he 
said,  were  leaving  blood-stained  marks  upon  the  stones  of  the  Northern  fron- 
tier, and  their  unclad  limbs  were  shivering  and  freezing  in  the  blasts  of  winter.. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  Why,  put  your  hands  in  your  pockets  and  give  the 
last  dollar,  if  need  •  be.  The  writer  said  that  he  could  name  twenty  men  in 
Atlanta  who  had  made  since  the  commencement  of  the  war  $100,000  each,, 
and  he  called  upon  twenty  men  to  each  give  $500,  and  thus  make  up  a  fund 
to  clothe  the  men  who  had  made  such  prosperity  possible. 

On  July  1 1,  1863,  an  appeal  was  published  to  the  people,  substantially  as- 
follows :  The  fall  of  Vicksburg  would  enable  Grant  to  co-operate  with  Rose- 
crans  in  the  latter's  design  of  invading  Georgia,  not  with  parties  of  raiders, 
but  with  a  powerful  army.  To  defend  his  present  position  General  Bragg 
would  do  all  that  man  could  do,  and  if  Georgia  would  only  wake  up  to  her  own 
defense  and  give  that  aid  to  General  Bragg  which  circumstances  imperatively 
demanded,  she  would  be  successfully  defended.  It  was  said  that  even  at  that 
time  5,000  good  troops  were  near  Atlanta  The  proper  authorities  should 
realize  that  if  Atlanta  should  fall  the  backbone  of  the  Confederacy  would  be,  for 
a  time  at  least,  broken. 

Rally,  Georgians,  to  the  rescue !  Save  your  State  from  the  polluting  tread 
of  the  vile  invaders.  Do  this  and  you  will  live  noble  men;  do  this  and  you  will 
save  your  property;  do  this  and  you  will  protect  your  homes.  Failing  so  to  do 
all  you  have  will  become  the  plunder  of  the  enemy,  and  yourselves  become  a 
conquered  and  enslaved  people.  ''For  ourselves,"  said  the  Intelligencer^  **we 
had  rather  be  a  dog  and  bay  the  moon  than  live  to  see  our  proud  old  common- 
wealth overthrown  by  our  Abolition  foes.'* 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  21,  1863. 
In  obedience  to  instructions  received  from  the  commander-in-chief,  all  white 
men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  forty- five  who  are  now  residents  of  this 
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county,  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  at  the  city  hall  parade  ground  on 
Tuesday,  the  4th  of  August,  prox.,  by  eleven  o'clock,  A.  M.  of  that  day  to- 
complete  the  number  of  troops  which  we  are  called  upon  to  raise,  in  order  to 
fill  the  requisition  made  upon  the  State  by  the  secretary  of  war  fi>r  eight  thou- 
sand men  for  local  defense.  This  county  is  required  to  furnish  five  hundred 
men,  rank  and  file. 

By  reference  to  general  order  No.  16,  issued  by  Adjutant  and  In.spector- 
General  Wayne,  it  will  be  seen  that  very  few  exemptions  are  made.  Persons 
who  have  substitutes,  discharges,  surgeons*  certificates,  all  have  now  to  bear 
their  personal  part  of  the  burden  when  our  very  ht-arthstones  have  to  be  de- 
fended. Not  even  those  commissioned  to  the  military  service  are  e.xempt,  but 
will  no  doubt  turn  out  on  this  occasion  and  volunteer.  There  will  be  taken  by 
that  day  a  most  perfect  list  of  every  man's  name  in  this  ciiy  and  county,  and 
all  absentees  from  the  parade  will  stand  the  first  chance  for  the  draft.  There- 
fore all  men,  whatever  may  be  their  excuse,  will  do  well  to  be  present. 

John  M.  c:.  Reed. 

Colonel  Commanding  Fulion  County  Militia. 
W.  L.  Hubbard,  Adjutant. 

Headquarters  Fulton  County  Militia. 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  20,  1863. 

All  officers  of  this  command  are  hereby  ordered  to  appear  at  the  city  hall 
on  Saturday,  the  25th  inst.,  at  ten  o'clock  A.  M.,  and  in  the  mean  time  com- 
plete your  muster  rolls  of  all  persons  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty- 
five,  in  your  respective  districts.  Respond  with  energy  to  this  call.  Let  there 
be  no  dodging  in  this  hour  of  our  country's  peril.  JoiIN  M.  C.  Reed, 

Colonel  Commanding  Fulton  County  Militia. 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  July  23,  1863. 

In  view  of  the  more  than  probability  of  an  early  raid  on  this  city  or  the 
vicinity.  I  feel  constrained  for  the  third  time,  in  the  most  earnest  and  solemn 
manner,  to  call  on  each  of  our  people  to  be  prepared  to  defend  their  homes 
and  property.  I  do  now  request  every  citizen  able  to  bear  arms,  without  any 
excuse  or  equivocation  whatever,  to  enroll  their  names  upon  some  comi)any 
list  without  another  day's  delay,  and  request  the  captains  of  companies  already 
organized  and  of  those  that  may  be  organized  hereafter,  without  delay  to  re- 
port their  companies  with  the  number  of  privates  in  them  to  Colonel  Wright, 
commander  of  the  troops  for  the  defense  of  Atlanta,  and  to  have  the  most  per- 
fect understanding  with  him  in  regard  to  arms,  ammunition,  and  everything 
pertaining  to  the  defense  of  the  city,  etc.,  etc. 

James  M.  Calhoun,  Mayor. 

In  this  emergency  of  the  affairs  of  the  State,  Sidney  Root,  under  date  of 
July  25,  1863.  in  an  article  in  the  Intelligencer,  after  an  appeal  to  all  the  peo- 
ple, \\\  which  he  recounted  all  that  was  encouraging,  and  attempted  to  prove 
that  the  cause  of  the  South  was  not  in  danger,  if  all  would  only  do  their  duty^ 
said :  "  Above  all,  as  we  now,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  pitiless  and 
unscrupulous   enemy,  feel  the  hand  of  God  upon   us,  let  us   reverently   and 
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unitedly  bow  before  His  throne  with  humble  and  holy  supplication  that  He 
may  speedily  grant  us  deliverance." 

A  company  called  the  Georgia  Railroad  Guards  was  organized  September 
28,  1863.  Its  officers  were  as  follows:  Captain,  James  H.  Porter;  first  lieu- 
tenant, A.  M.  Eddleman  ;  second  lieutenant,  J  C.  Armstead;  third  lieutenant, 
W.  C.  Anderson.  Besides  these  the  company  consisted  of  eight  non-commis« 
sioned  officers  and  forty  privates. 

The  Independent  State  Road  Guards  were  organized  August  3,  1863. 
The  officers  of  this  company  were,  captain,  William  A.  Fuller;  first  lieuten- 
ant, John  P.  Mays ;  second  lieutenant,  A.  S.  Bridges ;  third  lieutenant,  R.  C. 
Buchanan.  This  company  had,  besides  its  commissioned  officers,  eight  non- 
commissioned officers  and  forty-six  privates. 

However,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to  induce  men  to  enlist  vol- 
untarily in  the  various  companies  raised  for  local  and  general  service,  when  the 
draft  came  off  in  Fulton  county,  as  advertised  by  Colonel  Reed,  there  were 
six  hundred  and  sixty-seven  men  drafted  in  the  county.  Of  these,  when  all 
who  were  not  subject  to  duty  were  weeded  out,  there  still  remained  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  men,  the  names  of  all  of  whom  were  published  in  the  Intelli- 
geucer  oi  AngxxsX.  18,  1863. 

On  September  3,  1863,  a  notice  appeared  under  the  caption,  **  Attention, 
Company,"  which  stated  that  the  members  of  Captain  Ezzard's  company,  the 
Silver  Grays,  had  been  notified  again  and  again  to  meet  at  the  city  hall 
grounds,  on  Friday  evening  of  each  week  for  drill,  and  yet  up  to  that  time  not 
over  twenty-eight  or  thirty  had  met  at  any  one  time.  Some  of  the  absentees 
were  residents  of  the  city,  possessing  wealth  and  influence,  but  the  majority  of 
them  resided  in  the  country,  and  might  think  they  were  out  of  harm's  way. 
But  why  did  these  men  join  the  company?  was  it  to  induce  others  to  join  and 
so  swell  the  number  that  they  might  creep  out,  or  had  they  concluded  that 
the  odor  of  saltpetre  and  sulphur  was  a  villainous  one  ? 

There  was  a  company  of  Ordnance  Guards  organized  September  6,  1863, 
composed  of  youn<$  men,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  in  number,  every  one  of 
whom  at  the  date  of  his  enlistment  was  under  eighteen  years  of  age.  They 
were  stationed  at  the  race  track.  Their  officers  were,  captain,  C.  D.  Findley ; 
first  lieutenant,  M.  B.  Freeman  ;  second  lieutenant,  Walter  Paine  ;  third  lieu- 
tenant, R.  C.  Massenbury. 

G.  W.  Lee,  who  had  been  provost-marshal  at  Atlanta,  up  to  September  8, 
1863.  was  on  that  day  transferred  to  the  Conscript  Bureau.  At  that  time  he 
issued  general  orders,  No.  i,in  which  he  outlined  his  policy  and  the  duties  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  secretary  of  war,  as  bein^^  to  arrest  deserters,  suppress 
insurrectionary  movements,  and  to  preserve  order  and  tranquility  throughout 
the  State. 

The  prominence  of  Atlanta,  as  one  of  the  great  workshops  and  supply  de- 
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pots  of  the  Confederacy,  and  the  importance  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad  to  the  Confederate  armies,  connecting  as  it  did  the  supply  depot  with 
army  in  Tennessee,  and  other  points  to  the  north  of  Atlanta,  led  to  one  of  the 
most  daring  raids,  by  a  small  party  of  men,  ever  undertaken  in  any  war.  The 
Western  and  Atlantic  had  thirteen  important  bridges  between  Atlanta  and 
Chattanooga,  and  the  object  of  this  daring  raid  was  to  destroy  those  bridges 
and  the  telegraph  line  between  the  two  cities,  so  as  to  prevent  communication 
between  the  different  portions  of  the  Confederate  army.  By  so  doing  it  was 
hoped  to  permit  the  Federal  army  to  carry  on  its  operations  in  Tennessee  and 
the  northern  portion  of  the  States  south  of  that  State,  without  molestation,  at 
least  for  a  considerable  time.  This  famous  exploit  is  generally  known  as  the 
"Andrews  Railroad  Raid,"  from  the  name  of  the  able  and  brave  leader.  In 
this  work  the  caption  of  the  **  Story  of  the  Locomotive'*  has  been  selected.  It 
is  here  inserted. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

WAR  PERIOD  CONTINUED— THK  STORY  OF  THE  LOCOMOTIVE. 

THERE  is  no  more  thrilling  story  connected  with  the  civil  war  than  that  of 
Andrews's  Railroad  Raid  into  Georgia,  in  1862.  This  story  is  condensed 
from  a  work  written  by  the  Rev.  William  Pittengcr,  one  of  the  participants  in 
the  raid.  This  work  is  entitled  "  Daring  and  Suffering."  and  is  modestly,  con- 
scientiously and  well  written. 

In  order  to  clearly  understand  this  remarkable  story,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
a  cursory  view  of  the  general  condition  of  military  affairs  North  and  South  im- 
mediately preceding  this  unique  episode,  and  to  gain  some  slight  knowledge  of 
the  two  principal  characters  in  the  expedition.  Rev.  William  Pittenger  and 
James  J.  Andrews. 

General  McClellan  in  the  East  with  a  large  army  was  thought  to  be"  ready 
to  advance  on  Richmond.  General  Grant,  in  February,  1862,  had  captured 
Fort  Donelson,  opening  up  the  way  to  Nashville,  which  soon  afterward  fell 
into  the  possession  of  the  Federal  army.  General  Mitchell,  relieved  from  the 
immediate  supervision  of  General  Buell,  took  his  position  at  Shelbyville,  Tenn., 
where  he  was  planning  a  movement  which  he  expected  would  place  him  in 
possession  of  Chattanooga,  then  the  most  vital  strategic  point  in  that  region. 
The  capture  of  Fort   Donelson  had  driven  all  the  Confederate  troops  out  of 
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Kentucky,  and  they  had  all  been  concentrated  by  General  A.  S  Johnston  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Corinth,  Miss. 

The  military  conditions  at  the  beginning  of  April,  1862,  are  thus  concisely 
summed  up  by  Mr.  Pittenger,  in  the  work  above  referred  to: 

"  The  main  rebel  armies — those  of  Mississippi  and  Virginia — were  united 
by  a  chain  of  railroads  running  from  Memphis  through  Huntsville,  Chatta- 
nooga, Knoxville  and  Lynchburg  to  Richmond ;  and  this  constituted  their 
new  and  strong  line  of  defense.  They  had  indeed  no  other  railroad  communi- 
cation except  a  very  circuitous  and  precarious  one  along  the  sea  coast.  At 
Chattanooga  this  direct  line  was  intersected  almost  at  right  angles  by  another 
•extending  from  Nashville  to  Atlanta,  and  from  there  to  all  points  of  the  South. 
It  was  the  first  object  of  the  Union  generals  to  break  this  line,  and  thus  to  iso- 
late the  rebel  armies  and  render  their  defeat  easy  in  detail." 

The  object  of  the  expedition,  of  which  a  brief  narrative  is  here  presented, 
was  to  sever  this  chain  of  railroad  communication  between  the  two  main  Con- 
federate armies,  that  of  Northern  Viiginia  and  that  of  the  Mississippi.  A  short 
biographical  sketch  of  each  of  the  two  leading  characters  in  this  most  daring 
-expedition  is  here  inserted. 

The  Rev.  William  Pittenger  was  born  January  31,  1840.  near  Knoxville, 
Jefferson  county,  O.  In  1852,  his  father.  Thomas  Pittenger,  removed  to  a 
farm  which  he  had  recently  purchased.  In  ten  years  from  that  time  by  dint  of 
industry  and  close  economy  he  made  the  last  payment  on  his  little  farm.  Dur- 
ing those  ten  years  William  Pittenger  grew  up  a  strpng  and  active  young 
man,  fond  of  all  kinds  of  rough  and  boisterous  games.  His  vision  was, 
however,  defective,  so  much  so  that  he  could  not  distinguish  the  letters  of 
his  book  at  a  distance  of  more  than  three  inches  from  his  face.  He  never 
attempted  to  distinguish  persons  by  their  faces,  but  only  by  the  sound  of  their 
voices. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  purchased  a  pair  of  spectacles,  which  opened  up 
to  him  a  new  world.  With  the  naked  eye  he  could  see  stars  of  not  less  than 
the  third  nia<;nitude.  but  with  his  new  spectacles  the  magnificence  of  the 
starry  heavens  was  revealed.  He  soon  longed  for  the  means  to  see  more  of 
the  starry  heavens ;  but  having  no  money,  and  telescopes  being  expensive,  it 
was  necessary  for  him  to  work  for  the  means  to  gratify  his  desires.  Upon 
applying  for  the  position  of  district  school  teacher  he  was  met  by  a  decided 
repulse,  on  account  of  his  near-sightedness,  the  board  of  examiners  of  Jeffer- 
son county,  thinking  him  too  near-sighted  to  manage  a  school  filled  with 
unruly  children.  He  was  not  then  quite  sixteen,  and  a  few  months  later  when 
he  had  become  more  accustomed  to  his  spectacles,  he  made  another  attempt, 
and  was  this  time  successful  in  obtaining  a  certificate  to  teach.  Almost  the 
first  thing  done  with  the  money  thus  earned  was  the  purchase  of  a  telescope, 
or  rather  of  the  materials  out  of  which  an  impromptu  telescope  was  constructed. 
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This  telescope  was  of  gpreat  power,  showing  clearly  all  the  objects  commonly 
described  in  astronomical  works.  But  Mr.  Pittenger  required  nearly  twice  as 
much  instrumental  power  as  those  who  had  good  eyes,  and  was  thus  prevented 
from  becoming  a  professional  astronomer. 

Two  years  later  Mr.  Pittenger  was  engaged  in  teaching  a  private  school 
near  Ravenna,  O.  Although  this  was  much  pleasanter  than  teaching  mis- 
cellaneous public  schools  and  indicated  that  the  life  of  the  educator  might  be 
made  enjoyable,  yet  he  soon  gave  it  up  for  journalism,  uniting  himself  with 
Alexander  Clark,  another  Jefferson  county  school  teacher,  in  the  publication 
of  the  School-day  Visitor^  in  Cleveland,  O.  This  periodical,  although  fairly 
successful,  was  afterward  absorbed  in  the  Scribner^s  St.  Nicholas. 

Mr.  Pittenger  then  became  a  teacher  in  Illinois,  and  afterward  returned  to 
Ohio,  and  there  made  some  attempts  to  establish  himself  in  the  business  of  a 
photographer ;  but  lacking  the  necessary  capital  he  again  entered  the  field  of 
the  pedagogue.  He  would  have  voted  for  Mr.  Lincoln  for  president  in  i860, 
had  he  been  old  enough  to  do  so,  but  as-  it  was  he  contented  himself  with 
exerting  himself  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  to  secure  his  election.  When  it 
was  predicted  that  in  case  Mr.  Lincoln  should  be  elected  there  would  be  war 
between  the  North  and  South,  he  did  not  deny  that  such  an  event  might  occur, 
but  insisted  that  the  war,  should  one  come,  would  be  short,  that  the  abolition  of 
slavery  would  be  the  result,  and  expressed  a  willingness  to  enlist  in  the  Union 
army.  His  father  readily  gave  his  consent  to  his  son's  becoming  a  soldier, 
because  he  did  not  believe  there  would  be  a  war,  and  if  there  should  be  he  was 
satisfied  that  young  William  would  not  be  received  as  a  soldier  on  account  of 
his*  defective  vision.  Mr.  Pittenger  was  reading  law  under  an  engagement 
"with  a  legal  firm  at  Steubenville,  O.,  when  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  and 
at  once  secured  his  release  from  his  contract,  and  enlisted  in  the  Union  army 
for  three  months.  His  company  was  sent  to  Washington,  and  although  the 
company's  time  was  about  to  expire,  it  was  sent  to  the  front  when  the  Bull 
Run  movement  was  made.  Immediately  afterward  he  re-enlisted  in  the 
Second  Regiment  of  Ohio  Volunteers,  which  was  attached  to  the  Western 
Army  as  a  part  of  General  O.  M.  Mitchell's  division,  which,  early  in  April, 
1862,  was  at  Shelbyville,  Tenn. 

This  brings  this  story  down  to  the  first  attempt  to  carry  out  the  design  of 
capturing  a  locomotive  on  a  Southern  railroad,  and  it  is  now  necessary  to 
briefly  sketch  the  career  of  James  J.  Andrews.  Of  him  it  is  .said  that  had  he 
Uved  he  could  scarcely  have  failed  to  make  his  mark  upon  the  history  of  his 
times.  Very  little  is  known  of  his  early  history,  but  two  years  before  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  he  made  his  appearance  at  Flemingsburg,  in  north- 
eastern Kentucky.  He  said  he  had  come  from  western  Virginia,  and  that  he 
was  Jooking  for  a  good  place  to  **  locate."  Seeing  the  name  "  Andrews  *'  on 
^orc  sign,  he  inquired  if  there  were  many  persons  of  that  name  in  the  town. 
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Learning  that  there  was  a  goodly  number  of  that  name  among  the  people,  he 
said  he  thought  he  would  make  his  home  there  for  a  while  at  least.  At  first 
he  tried  to  find  a  situation  as  a  teacher,  but  being  unsuccessful  in  this,  he 
engaged  in  house  and  ornamental  painting.  His  appearance  and  manner  were 
prepossessing.  He  was  a  fine  singer.  He  taught  singing  classes  evenings  and 
became  a  general  favorite  among  the  people  of  the  town. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  Kentucky  tried  the  experiment  of  keep* 
ing  out  of  the  struggle  by  assuming  a  position  of  armed  neutrality,  that  is  by 
enrolling  a  large  number  of  men  as  a  State  guard,  not  to  be  called  into  active 
service  unless  the  sacred  soil  of  that  State  should  be  invaded  either  by  the 
Federal  or  Confederate  forces,  and  in  either  case  the  State  guard  should  be 
used  to  repel  the  invaders.  Andrews  joined  the  Union  cause,  and  as  the 
excitement  put  a  stop  to  house  and  ornamental  painting,  he  became  a  clerk  in 
a  hotel.  Soon  he  made  a  trip  to  Louisville,  and  upon  his  return  to  the  little 
town  of  Flemingsburg  he  said  he  had  been  appointed  United  States  provost 
marshal,  and  proceeded  to  perform  the  duties  of  that  office. 

Toward  the  close  of  March,  1862,  Andrews  had  a  consultation  with  Gen- 
eral Buell,  in  which  he'  proposed  to  conduct  a  small  party  of  men,  disguised 
as  Southerners,  as  far  south  as  Atlanta,  where  they  would  meet  a  friend  of 
his  who  was  running  a  locomotive  on  the  State  railroad.  They  would  take 
passage  on  Jhis  train,  and  when  a  certain  point  was  reached  they  would  seize 
the  locomotive,  cut  the  telegraph  wires  behind  them,  and  then  steam  back, 
burning  the  principal  bridges  in  their  rear,  and  thus  for  a  time  sever  the  com- 
munications between  the  Confederates  at  Chattanooga  and  their  comrades  fur- 
ther south.  Eight  men  were  found  willing  to  volunteer  in  this  scheme  of 
Andrews's,  but  nothing  came  of  the  raid,  because  they  failed  to  find  the  train 
which  they  were  to  seize.     They  all  returned  safely,  however,  in  a  few  days. 

Before  many  weeks  he  let  it  be  understood  that  his  views  had  undergone  a 
change,  and  at  once  went  to  Nashville,  where  he  became  a  great  favorite  with 
the  leading  Confederate  officers.  He  made  a  proposition  of  entering  into  the 
business  of  getting  through  the  Union  lines  such  articles  as  the  Confederate 
service  stood  most  in  need,  especially  quinine.  With  this  object  in  view  he 
formed  a  kind  of  partnership  with  a  wealthy  merchant  in  Nashville,  who  fur- 
nished him  with  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose.  As  a  **  blockade  run- 
ner" he  was  recognized  and  welcomed  at  all  Confederate  posts.  But  it  is  now 
quite  certain  that  all  this  time  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  Federal  officers. 
On  one  occasion  he  visited  Fort  Donelson,  and  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
strength  of  the  defense,  and  making  an  accurate  map  of  the  works,  rode  sixty 
miles  in  one  night  to  carry  the  information  to  General  Buell. 

All  of  these  eight  men  were  from  the  regiment  in  General  Mitchell's  divis- 
ion to  which  Mr.  Pittenger  belonged,  and  instead  of  going  to  Nashville,  An- 
drews went  to  Shelbyville,  where  Pittenger  was,  and  laid  before  him  a  scheme 
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which  was  far  more  wide  reaching  in  its  character.     This  conference  occurred 
at  General  Mitchell's  tent  on  the  night  of  April  6,  1862.     Neither  of  the  parties 
were  aware,  however,  that  this  night  was  destined  to  be  so  famous.     Generals 
Johnston  and  Beauregard  had  made  their  bold  dash  against  General  Grant's 
position  at  Pittsburgh  Landing,  and  in  order  to  interrupt  the  communications 
of  the  Confederate  armies  in  their  rear,  the  plan  was  laid  of  an  expedition,  the 
details  of  which  have  not  been  made  fully  known.     But  twenty- four  men,  care- 
fully picked  out,  were  to  be  asked  to  volunteer  for  a  secret  expedition  of  much 
more  than  ordinary  importance   and  danger.     Pittenger  had  in  some  way 
formed  a  conjecture  as  to  the  reason  for  the  detailing  of  the  eight  men  from  his 
regiment,  who  had  previously  gone  out  with  Andrews,  and  had  special  reasons 
for  wishing  to  be  one  of  such  a  party,  should  a  similar  expedition  ever  be  set 
on  foot     He  thus  states  what  those  reasons  were  : 

•*  My  position  in  Company  G — James  F.  Sarratt,  captain — was  then  that  of 
first  corporal,  and  I  was  looking  anxiously  for  promotion  to  the  next  grade  of 
non  commissioned  officers — that  of  sergeant.  To  a  civilian  these  petty  grades 
seem  utterly  unimportant  and  indistinguishable,  but  they  are  not  so  to  a  sol- 
dier. On  many  a  lonely  guard  line  and  dark  night  on  picket  they  make  all  the 
difference  between  being  commanded  and  commanding.  A  sergeant  had  died, 
and  his  place  would  naturally  become  mine  unless  some  one  below  me  was  con- 
sidered more  meritorious,  in  which  case  the  captain  had  the  authority  to  carry 
him,  whether  a  lower  corporal  or  a  private,  over  my  head  to  the  vacant  ser- 
geancy. 

"  Surles,  one  of  the  missing  men,  happened  to  be  second  corporal — a  splen-' 
did  soldier  in  every  respect,  competent  to  fill  any  position  in  the  company,  and  a 
great  friend  to  the  captain.  I  had  heard  that  he  might  be  preferred  to  me,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  I  was  so  near-  sighted.  Now,  some  of  the  members 
of  my  army  mess  said  :  *  Pittenger,  when  those  men  come  back  with  feathers 
in  their  caps,  the  captain  will  be  sure  to  make  Surles  a  sergeant'  At  the  first 
opportunity  I  called  Captain  Sarratt  aside,  and  told  him  what  I  had  heard  and 
my  own  fears.  He  assured  me,  somewhat  impatiently,  that  my  rights  should 
be  cared  for,  and  added :  '  Pittenger,  this  is  a  very  little  matter  of  yours.  I 
only  wish  the  men  were  back  in  the  camp  again.'  '  But  where  are  they?'  I 
asked,  'and  when  will  they  be  back  ?  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  it, 
especially  for  Mills's  sake.'  *  I  am  not  permitted  to  tell  anything,'  he  responded. 
« I  don't  know  when  they  will  be  back  myself;  but  I  know  that  till  they  do 
come  I  can't  sleep  much.' 

**  The  look  of  weariness  on  his  face  smote  to  my  heart,  and  in  view  of  such 
anxiety  my  errand  looked  utterly  contemptible.  But  my  own  uneasiness  in 
another  direction  was  greatly  increased,  and  when  I  left  him  with  sincere  apol- 
ogies. It  was  with  the  resolve  to  find  out  where  these  men  were.  Captain  David 
Mitchell,  of  Company  D,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  and  a  distant  relative 
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of  our  commander.  His  company  had  supplied  one  of  the  missing  adventurers, 
my  cousin,  B.  F.  Mills,  who  had  been  my  messmate  during  the  three  months' 
service  terminating  with  the  battle  of  Bull  Run.  It  was  especially  for  his  sake 
that  I  felt  such  solicitude  for  the  missing  men ;  and  this,  even  more  than  my 
own  interest,  had  moved  me  to  speak  with  Captain  Sarratt.  I  resolved  to 
make  an  attempt  on  Mitchell,  with  stronger  hopes  of  success." 

These  events  occurred  some  days  before  the  conference  between  Andrews 
and  General  Mitchell,  at  which  the  new  raid  was  concerted.  The  result  of  all 
was  that  Pittenger  received  a  promise  that  if  any  new  men  were  sent  within  the 
enemy's  lines,  he  should  be  the  first  one  called  on.  On  the  night  of  Monday, 
April  7th,  orders  were  sent  to  the  colonels  of  the  three  Ohio  regiments  to  have 
a  man  selected  from  each  company,  "  for  special  and  hazardous  service,"  the 
men  to  have  the  option  of  declining  if  they  saw  fit.  All  of  those  engaged 
in  the  first  raid  had  now  returned  to  camp,  but  none  of  them  would  volunteer 
for  the  second  raid.  A  week  was  spent  in  making  all  the  arrangements  neces- 
sary for  fitting  out  the  twenty-four  men  for  their  expedition.  Besides  Andrews 
and  Pittenger,  there  are  two  who  require  special  mention.  These  were  Wilson 
W.  Brown  and  William  Knight,  both  of  whom  were  fully  competent  to  act  as 
engineers  when  they  should  have  seized  upon  a  locomotive,  which  was  the  first 
actual  measure  to  be  attempted  upon  arriving  at  the  scene  of  operation.  An- 
drews appointed  a  place  at  some  distance  from  the  camp  as  a  rendezvous  at 
nightfall,  in  order  that  he  might  give  the  men  some  necessary  instructions. 
Andrews  is  thus  described  by  Pittenger : 

"Andrews  was  now  in  the  prime  of  manhood,  being  about  thirty-three 
years  of  age,  six  feet  in  height,  a  little  stooped  when  not  excited,  weighing 
about  one  hundred  and  ninety  pounds ;  with  strong  and  regular  features,  very 
clear  complexion,  an  eye  dark  gray  and  penetrating,  very  abundant  black  hair, 
and  a  fine  long  silken  beard,  slightly  waved.  He  gave  to  every  one  the  im- 
pression of  gentleness  and  strength.  His  voice  was  very  soft  and  musical,  al- 
most effeminate,  never  strong,  yet  with  distinctness  and  firmness  of  tone  which 
made  it  well  suit  the  man." 

At  the  rendezvous  Andrews  stated  the  object  of  the  expedition,  of  which 
the  men  had  been  informed  only  in  general  terms.  He  told  them  that  if  they 
were  detected  by  the  enemy  while  in  disguise,  they  would  probably  be  massa- 
cred at  once,  or  be  hung  as  spies,  and  if  any  of  them  wished  to  withdraw,  he 
was  at  perfect  liberty  to  return  to  the  camp.  Then,  in  a  quiet,  conversational 
tone,  he  proceeded  to  give  his  instructions,  which  Mr.  Pittenger  quotes,  as 
follows : 

"You  will  break  up  into  small  squads  of  two.  three  or  four,  and  travel  east 
into  the  Cumberland  Mountains,  then  south  to  the  Tennessee  River.  You  can 
cross  the  river  and  take  pasaage  on  the  cars  at  Shell  Mound,  or  some  station 
between   that  and  Chattanooga,  on  the   Memphis  and  Charleston  Railroad. 
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You  must  be  at  Chattanooga  not  later  than  Thursday  afternoon,  and  reach 
Marietta  the  same  evening,  ready  to  take  passage  on  the  train  the  next  morn- 
ing.    I  will  be  there  with  you  or  before  you,  and  will  then  tell  you  what  to  do. 

'*  The  road  is  long  and  difficult,  an^i  you  will  have  only  three  days  and 
nights  to  reach  Marietta.  I  will  give  you  plenty  of  money,  and  you  may  hire 
conveyances  whenever  safe  and  convenient.  I  will  ride  along  the  same  road 
that  you  are  to  travel — sometimes  before  and  sometimes  behind — and  will  give 
you  any  assistance  in  my  power.  If  you  should  be  arrested,  I  may  have  influ- 
ence to  secure  your  release ;  but  depend  on  yourselves,  and  be  watchful  and 
prudent.     Do  not  recognize  me  unless  sure  that  we  are  alone. 

•*If  you  are  asked  who  you  are,  and  why  you  are  going  South,  the  most 
plausible  thing  to  say  will  be  that  you  are  Kentuckians,  and  that  you  are 
escaping  from  the  rule  of  the  Yankees,  and  that  you  expect  to  join  some  South- 
ern regiment.  Say  just  as  little  as  will  carry  you  through,  and  always  have 
some  reason  for  not  joining  just  then.  After  you  get  into  the  mountains  you 
will  be  in  the  track  of  the  Kentuckians  who  travel  south,  and  will  seem  to  be 
coming  from  there  rather  than  from  the  Union  army ;  so  you  need  not  have 
much  trouble. 

"  If  you  are  completely  cornered,  and  they  will  not  believe  your  stories, 
-don't  hesitate  to  enlist.  It  will  be  far  better  to  serve  a  little  while  with  the 
rebels  than  to  run  the  risk  of  discovering  our  plans  by  holding  out.  You  can 
probably  get  away  from  them  some  dark  night  on  picket.  You  are  fully 
authorized  to  take  any  course  that  seems  best.  There  will  not  be  the  least 
trouble  about  your  being  allowed  to  join  their  army  ;  the  difficulty  is  to  keep 
out  of  the  Southern  army,  not  to  get  into  it.  Stick  to  whatever  story  you  tell ; 
and  so  long  as  they  do  not  get  any  proof  that  you  are  Union  soldiers,  they 
will  be  ready  to  hurry  you  into  the  service,  even  if  they  don't  believe  a  word 
you  say,  as  the  best  way  of  disposing  of  you." 

Pittenger  did  not  apprehend  much  difficulty  in  getting  as  far  as  they  wished 
into  the  Southern  country;  the  difficulty  he  apprehended  was  as  to  their  get- 
ting out  of  it.  He  asked  whether,  after  they  had  captured  the  train  and  had 
used  it  in  burning  the  bridges,  they  were  to  abandon  it,  and  try  to  steal  North 
as  they  were  now  stealing  toward  the  South.  To  this  question  Andrews  gave 
the  explicit  answer :  "  No ;  General  Mitchell  starts  South  in  the  morning  for  a 
forced  march  with  all  his  energy,  and  he  will  surprise  and  capture  Huntsville 
on  Friday,  the  very  day  we  are  to  capture  the  train ;  so  that  when  we  get 
back  to  that  point  we  shall  find  him  ready  to  receive  us.  If  we  cannot  quite 
reach  him,  we  will  leave  the  train  close  to  our  lines  and  dash  through  in  a  body." 
Other  questions  were  asked  and  answered :  Supposing  they  should  fail  to 
run  the  captured  train  through  Chattanooga,  were  they  to  still  cling  together, 
etc.  Andrews  answered  emphatically :  **  When  we  once  meet  in  Marietta  we 
will  stay  together,  and  either  come  through  in  a  body  or  die  together."     The 
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company  was  then  told  off  into  small  squads  to  proceed  on  their  journey,  after 
which  Andrews  addressed  to  them  the  following  parting  words :  "  Boys,  we 
are  entering  on  a  very  hazardous  expedition,  but  it  will  be  a  glorious  one  in 
its  results,  and  will  give  the  enemy  the  most  deadly  blow  he  has  yet  received. 
What  a  grand  thing  it  will  be  to  run  through  the  South,  leaving  the  bridges 
burning,  and  the  foe  helpless  in  our  hands !  If  we  burn  these  bridges.  Mitchell 
will  capture  Chattanooga  the  very  next  day,  and  all  East  Tennessee  will  be 
open  before  him.  But  we  must  be  prompt,  for  if  he  gets  to  Huntsville  before 
us,  the  road  will  be  so  crowded  with  reinforcements  moving  against  him  that 
our  task  will  be  much  harder.  But  if  we  have  the  bridges  down  first,  they 
can  send  no  force  against  him,  and  he  will  have  everything  his  own  way.  The 
last  train  leaves  Chattanooga  at  five  in  the  afternoon.  Be  sure  to  catch  it  not 
later  than  Thursday,  and  I  will  either  be  on  it,  or  on  an  earlier  one.  Good  bye.'^ 
It  now  began  to  rain  in  torrents.  The  squads  filed  off  one  after  another, 
with  a  considerable  interval  between  them,  so  that  no  two  squads  should  be 
very  near  each  other  until  they  should  all  come  together  at  Marietta.  Pitten- 
ger's  squad  consisted  of  four,  and  as  they  plodded  along  the  railroad  through 
the  rain  and  darkness,  he  turned  around,  and,  by  the  aid  of  a  vivid  flash  of 
lightning,  caught  a  momentary  glimpse  of  Andrews  and  three  others  looking 
after  them.  In  an  instant  all  was  darkness  again,  and  they  groped  their  way 
along  the  railroad  track  as  best  they  could. 

For  some  time  they  met  with  no  very  serious  difficulty.  To  all  whom  they^ 
encountered  they  told  the  story  which  had  been  agreed  upon — that  they  were 
Kentuckians  going  southward  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  Confederate  army 
as  soon  as  they  should  fall  in  with  a  regiment  the  appearance  of  which  they 
liked.  They  started  on  Monday  night.  B3'  noon  on  Thursday  .they  reached 
the  little  town  of  Jasper,  where  they  heard  the  first  tidings  of  the  battle  of 
Shiloh.  According  to  the  reports  current  at  Jasper  it  was  a  great  Confederate 
victory,  and  the  combined  armies  of  Grant  and  Buell  had  been  totally  de- 
stroyed. One  countryman  gravely  averred  that  five  hundred  gunboats  had 
been  sunk.  Pittenger  expressed  some  doubts  as  to  whether  the  Yankees  had 
so  many  gunboats  as  five  hundred,  but  the  countryman's  faith  remained  un- 
shaken. Another  bit  of  news  was  here  picked  up — that  the  Merrimac  had 
steamed  out  from  Norfolk  and  engaged  the  Monitor,  with  no  decided  result  at 
first,  but  had  at  length  thrown  out  her  grappling  irons,  caught  the  Monitor^ 
and  dragged  her  ashore,  where  she  lay  of  course  an  easy  prey ;  and  now  that 
the  Confederates  had  the  two  best  gunboats  afloat,  they  could  easily  raise  the 
blockade  and  burn  the  Northern  cities  one  after  another. 

•    As  they  approached  Chattanooga,  squad  after  squad  came  in  sight  of  each 
other,  but  they  met  as  perfect  strangers.      Andrews  was  encountered  by  one 
party  and  another,  but  no  sign  of  recognition  was  exchanged.     On  account  of 
various  causes  of  delay  they  did  not  reach  Marietta  on  Thursday  as  had  been 
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agreed  upon,  but  on  Friday.  The  seizure  of  the  train  had  been  fixed  for  that 
day,  but  Andrews  postponed  it  until  Friday,  a  delay  which  was  fraught  with 
serious  consequences.  General  Mitchell  was  on  time  with  his  movement  on 
Huntsville  on  Friday,  but  the  bridges  behind  him  were  not  burned,  and  the  at- 
tempt on  Chattanooga  had  to  be  postponed  or  abandoned. 

Saturday  morning,  April  1 2,  came.  Before  the  train  for  Chattanooga  started 
from  Marietta  all  the  members  of  the  party,  now  twenty- two  in  number,  were 
collected  in  Andrews's  room  in  the  hotel  to  receive  a  last  word  of  direction. 
Big  Shanty,  the  next  station,  was  the  spot  where  the  train,  by  which  they  were 
to  proceed,  was  to  be  seized,  and  the  work  was  to  begin.  The  train  stopped 
there  for  breakfast,  and  there  was  no  telegraph  office  there.  Andrews's  direc- 
tions were  brief  and  to  the  point  '*  When  the  train  stops  for  breakfast,  keep 
your  places  until  I  tell  you  to  go.  Get  seats  near  each  other  in  the  same  car, 
and  say  nothing  about  the  matter  on  the  way  up.  If  anything  unexpected  oc- 
curs, look  to  me  for  a  word.  You  an'  you."  designating  three  engineers  and 
a  fireman,  "  will  go  with  me  on  the  engine ;  all  the  rest  will  go  on  the  left  of 
the  train  forward  of  where  it  is  uncoupled,  and  climb  on  the  cars,  in  the  best 
places  you  can.  when  the  order  is  given.  If  anybody  interferes  with  you  shoot 
him;  but  don't  fire  until  it  is  necessary." 

When  the  train  came  up  it  was  found  to  consist  of  the  locomotive  and  sev- 
eral close  box- cars,  into  one  of  which  all  the  raiders  made  haste  to  crowd  them- 
selves, each  armed  with  his  revolver  ready  for  instant  use ;  for  should  the  train 
happen  to  be  guarded  while  the  passengers  were  at  breakfast,  the  guard  must 
be  overpowered. 

"Twenty  minutes  for  breakfast,"  shouted  the  conductor,  as  Big  Shanty  was 

reached.    Conductor,  engineer,  fireman  and  most  of  the  passengers  made  a  rush 

for  the  long  shed,  which  served  as  eating- room,  and  from  which  the  station 

(now  called  Kenesaw)  took  its  name.     No  guard  was  left  with  the  train,  but  a 

'^ge  body  of  Confederate  soldiers,  three  or  four  regiments,  it  seemed,  were  en- 

^'ftped  here,  and  the  sentries  were  pacing  to  and  fro  around  the  station.     For 

^'»ie  time,  short  in  reality,  but  long  apparently,  Andrews,  who  was  seated  near 

^c  door  made  no  signal.     At  last  he  quietly  arose  and  left  the  car,  followed 

closely  by  one  of  the  engineers  belonging  to  his  party.     The  two  walked  slowly 

^^  the  locomotive  which  bore  the  name  of  the  **  General."     No  one  was  within. 

Andrews  gave  a  slight  nod  to  his  companion,  saying,  **  uncouple  here  and  wait 

^^^  tne."    He  then  went  back  to  the  box-car  and  opened  the  door,  saying  softly, 

^ome  on  boys,  its  time  to  go  now."     All  arose  and  followed  him. 

The  movement  attracted  no  attention  from  the  few  other  passengers  who 
^'^mained  in  the  car.  Knight,  the  engineer  who  accompanied  Andrews  for- 
ward, sprang  upon  the  locomotive,  cut  the  bell- rope,  and  stood  with  his  hand 
^pon  the  throttle- valve.  Andrews  stood  for  a  moment  or  two  watching  until 
^i  his  men  were  in  one  of  the  two  cars  which  still  remained  attached  to  the  lo- 
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comotive.  Two  other  engineers  and  a  fireman  mounted  the  engine  followed 
by  Andrews  who  nodded  to  Knight.  The  steam  was  let  on  and  the  engine 
dashed  up  the  road.  Not  a  shot  by  the  soldiers,  who  did  not  recover  from  their 
amazement  until  the  short  train  was  beyond  the  range  of  their  guns. 

The  train  had  scarcely  gone  a  mile,  however,  when  the  speed  began  to 
slacken,  and  soon  it  came  to  a  full  stop.  When  the  train  had  been  halted  at 
Big  Shanty,  the  dampers  of  the  engine  furnace  had  been  closed,  and  they  had 
not  been  opened  when  the  start  was  made,  hence  the  fire  soon  was  almost  out 
The  engine  had  been  running  by  the  steam  stored  up  in  the  boilers.  Fresh 
wood  and  a  little  oil  soon  put  matters  to  rights  and  they  were  soon  under  way 
again,  with  time  enough  to  obstruct  the  track  in  their  rear  and  to  cut  the  tele- 
graph wires.  When  they  were  fairly  on  their  way  again,  Andrews  broke  out 
into  a  joyful  shout:  "We  have  got  them  at  such  a  disadvantage  that  they  can 
not  harm  us  or  save  themselves.  When  we  have  passed  one  more  train,  we'll 
have  no  further  hindrance ;  then  we  will  put  the  engine  at  full  speed,  burn  the 
bridges  after  us,  dash  through  Chattanooga,  and  on  to  Mitchell  at  Huntsville. 
We  have  the  upper  hand  of  the  rebels  for  once."  There  were  indeed,  as  he 
well  knew,  three  trains  already  coming  toward  them  from  Chattanooga.  The 
first  of  these  was  a  local  freight,  which  might  be  met  at  any  point  this  side  of 
Kingston.  This  was  the  only  apparent  obstacle  in  their  way,  for  the  others 
were  running  on  time,  and  he  knew  just  where  they  should  be  at  any  minute, 
so  that  he  could  meet  and  pass  them  at  any  given  station,  even  if  he  were  far 
ahead  of  his  own  time. 

Andrews  had  calculated  that  no  engine  for  pursuit  could  be  had  nearer  to 
Big  Shanty  than  Kingston,  thirty  miles  to  the  north,  or  Atlanta,  about  the 
same  distance  to  the  south.  The  telegraph  wires  being  cut  the  enemy  could 
communicate  with  Kingston  only  by  sending  messengers  on  horseback.  This 
would  take  three  or  four  hours,  by  which  time  he  would  be  far  out  of  reach. 
They  might,  and  doubtless  would,  telegraph  back  to  Atlanta,  whence  an  engine 
might  be  started  at  once ;  but  then  the  raiders  would  have  a  start  of  forty  or 
fifty  miles,  which  would  give  them  ample  time  to  do  their  work  as  they  pro- 
ceeded. 

The  running  time  as  calculated  by  Andrews,  would  be  thus:  Kingston 
would  be  reached  in  a  couple  of  hours,  and  by  that  time  the  local  freight  train 
would  have  been  passed.  Then  they  would  put  on  full  steam  to  Resaca,  twen- 
ty-four miles  distant.  The  bridge  at  Resaca  would  be  burned,  as  well  as 
eleven  others  which  cross  the  winding  Chickamauga  at  short  distances  apart. 
Then  they  would  dash  on  to  Chattanooga,  switch  off  to  the  railroad  running  to 
Huntsville,  between  which  place  and  Chattanooga  they  expected  to  meet  Gen- 
eral Mitchell. 

For  some  distance  all  worked  precisely  as  had  been  intended.  When  they 
came  to  Etowah  station,  half  way  between  Big  Shanty  and  Kingston,  they 
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saw  an  engine  of  which  they  knew  nothing,  standing  on  a  side  track,  which  con- 
nected with  a  short  road  running  some  five  miles  to  the  Etowah  Iron  Works. 
This,  as  afterward  appeared,  was  the  "  Yonah,*'  a  locomotive  capable  of  great 
speed,  belonging  to  the  proprietors  of  the  iron  works,  and  used  by  them  in 
their  own  business.  The  smoke  issuing  from  the  funnel  indicated  that  she 
could  be  set  in  motion  at  short  notice.  The  engineer  suggested  to  Andrews 
the  destruction  of  that  engine,  but  Andrews  said,  "  no  ;  it  won't  make  any  dif- 
ference." But  it  did  make  a  great  difference,  for  to  that  engine  was  owing  the 
capture  of  the  raiders  a  few  hours  later. 

Haifa  dozen  miles  further  on  is  Cass  station,  the  regular  place  for  taking 
on  wood  and  water,  for  which  purpose  they  stopped.  The  station  tender  was 
somewhat  surprised  to  see  so  short  a  train  running  on  the  regular  time  of  the 
mail  train  with  none  of  the  regular  hands  and  no  passengers.  But  Andrews 
had  a  plausible  story  ready  to  account  for  this.  He  said  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  Atlanta  by  Beauregard,  who  was  at  Corinth  in  sore  straits  for  want  of 
ammunition.  His  orders  were  to  press  any  train,  load  it  with  powder,  and 
hurry  through  with  all  possible  speed.  Andrews  looked  so  much  like  a  South- 
ern officer,  and  spoke  with  an  air  of  so  much  authority,  that  the  suspicions  of 
the  station  tender  were  dissipated  at  once.  He  then  cooly  asked  for  a  time 
schedule  of  the  road,  as  it  might  be  of  some  use  to  him.  The  station  tender 
handed  him  his  own  schedule,  with  the  remark,  '*  I  would  send  my  shirt  to 
Beauregard  if  he  needed  it."  Subsequently  when  asked  if  his  suspicions  were 
not  aroused  by  such  an  unusual  request,  he  replied,  "no;  I  would  have  as  soon 
have  suspected  Jefferson  Davis  himself  as  a  man  who  talked  with  the  assurance 
that  Andrews  did." 

Kingston  was  reached  a  little  ahead  of  time.  The  local  freight  had  not  yet 
^rived.  Andrews  quietly  directed  the  switch  tender  to  shunt  him  off  on  a  side 
track  until  this  freight  train  should  have  passed.  He  had  then  only  to  repeat 
his  story  about  Beauregard  and  his  powder,  with  a  wave  of  his  hand  toward 
his  closed  box  car,  which,  instead  of  ammunition,  was  freighted  with  all  the 
raiders,  except  the  three  who  were  with  him  on  the  locomotive.  The  engin- 
^^rs  took  advantage  of  this  enforced  delay  to  see  that  the  engine  was  in  per- 
'^ct  order,  and  that  she  had  a  full  head  of  steam  on.    They  were  too  busy  with 

their  work  to  have  anything  to  say  to  the  bystanders.     The  men  in  the  box 

^^  could  only  guess  what  was  going  on  outside. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  freight  train  came  down.     Andrews  spoke  coolly 

*^  fte  conductor,  repeating  the  same  story  about  the  powder,  urging  the  im- 

P^^'tance  of  dispatch  and  asking  him  to  run  a  little  down  the  road  so  that  the- 
Powder  train  "  might  be  switched  back  upon  the  track.     But  a  moment  after 

"^  noticed  a  red  flag  upon  the  rear  car,  the  signal  that  another  train  was  close 
•^nind.  **  What  does  this  mean  ?"  he  asked,  **I  am  ordered  to  get  the  powder 
^n  through  to  Beauregard  at  the  earliest  possible  moment;  and  now  you  are 

18 
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signaling  to  another  train  on  the  track!"  The  conductor  was  very  sorry,  but 
it  could  not  be  helped.  Mitchell  was  moving  on  .Chattanooga  by  forced 
marches,  there  was  no  force  there  capable  of  resisting  him,  and  they  were  run- 
ning every  possible  train  out  of  Chattanooga,  and  he  had  to  put  on  an  extra 
train  to  get  the  rolling  stock  as  well  as  the  goods  out  of  the  way.  Andrews 
professed  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  but  added,  **  I  must  be  off  at  the  earHest 
minute  possible ;  do  you  run  a  good  piece  down  the  road  so  as  to  leave  room 
for  the  extra  train  to  pass."  "But  what  will  you  do  about  Mitchell  at  Hunts- 
ville  ?"  asked  the  conductor.  **  I  don't  believe  the  story,"  replied  Andrews. 
"  Mitchell  would  not  be  fool  enough  to  run  down  there;  but  if  he  is,  Beaure- 
gard will  soon  sweep  him  out  of  the  road.     At  any  rate  I  have  my  orders." 

But  when  this  extra  train  came  in  it  also  had  a  red  flag  flying  at  the  rear. 
The  conductor  explained  that  the  train,  as  made  up,  was  found  to  be  too  heavy 
for  one  engine,  so  that  it  had  to  be  divided,  and  the  last  section  would  be  here 
presently.  Andrews  gave  whispered  instructions  to  Knight,  who  sauntered 
down  to  the  box  car,  against  which  he  leaned  without  turning  his  face  toward  it. 
"  Boys,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  we  have  to  wait  for  a  train  that  is  a  little  be- 
hind time,  and  the  folks  around  here  are  getting  mighty  uneasy  and  suspicious. 
Be  ready  to  jump  out  if  you  are  called,  and  let  them  have  it  hot  and  fast" 

All  these  delays  consumed  a  little  more  than  an  hour.  Then  this  addi- 
tional train  came  in.  The  powder  train  was  switched  upon  its  proper  track 
and  was  soon  upon  its  way.  It  was  now  three  hours  and  five  minutes  since 
they  had  siezed  the  train  at  Big  Shanty,  only  thirty  miles  distant,  but  at  last 
the  road  was  clear  for  them.  *'  Push  her,  boys,  push,"  said  Andrews.  The 
next  station  was  Adairsville,  ten  miles  distant.  Here  they  halted  a  few  mo- 
ments to  take  in  fuel,  to  cut  the  telegraph  wires,  and  tear  up  a  few  rails,  so  as 
to  delay  any  pursuer.  Onward  they  went  past  Calhoun  to  Resaca,  where  the 
Oostanaula  was  crossed  by  a  long  bridge  which,  if  destroyed,  would  effectually 
bar  the  road  behind  them.  This  was  especially  necessary,  for  it  had  been 
almost  certain  for  some  little  time  that  they  were  pursued,  and  from  the  in- 
creasing loudness  of  the  whistle  it  was  clear  that  the  pursuers  were  gaining 
upon  them.  Who  the  pursuers  were  and  whence  they  came  may  now  be  told^ 
although  Andrews  did  not  then  know. 

When  the  halt  at  Big  Shanty  was  made,  William  A.  Fuller,  the  Confed^ 
erate  conductor  of  the  train,  Mr.  Cain,  the  engineer,  and  Anthony  Murphy 
the  foreman  of  the  railroad  machine  shops,  seated  themselves  near  each  other 
at  the  table.  Before  they  began  to  eat,  the  noise  of  the  escaping  steam  and 
the  whir  of  the  moving  wheels  on  the  track  was  heard,  accompanied  by  an  out- 
cry from  the  camp  guards.  The  guards  had  not  noticed  the  eighteen  men  who 
entered  the  box- car  ;  they  saw  only  the  four  men  who  had  climbed  upon  the 
locomotive.  Fuller  had  been  ordered  to  see  that  no  conscripts  should  get 
away  from  camp  on  his  train.     He  jumped  instantaneously  to  the  conclusion 
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that  it  was  a  party  of  these  conscripts  who  had  run  off  with  his  engine. 
^'Some  of  these  men,"  he  said,  "one  of  whom*  happened  to  know  enough 
about  an  engine  to  pull  the  throttle  open,  have  jumped  on  my  train  to  get  out 
of  camp,  and  as  soon  as  they  are  outside  they  will  leave  the  engine  and  run 
into  the  mountains.  I  must  follow  as  fast  as  possible,  and  try  to  get  it  back 
before  I  get  very  badly  out  of  time."  Calling  out  to  Murphy  and  Cain  to 
•come  on  with  him,  all  three  started  off  at  the  top  of  their  speed.  Fuller  was 
by  far  the  best  runner  of  the  three,  and  all  were  soon  stretched  out  at  sone 
distance  apart  along  the  track.  Fuller  was  pretty  well  blown  when  he  reached 
Moon's  Station,  two  miles  from  Big  Shanty.  Here  he  found  a  hand  car  used 
by  some  track  repairers.  He  was  well  known,  and  taking  possession  of  this 
Tiand  car,  ran  it  back  until  he  met  his  friends,  who  were  taken  up.  It  was 
what  was  called  a  "  pole  car,"  that  is,  one  propelled  forward  by  means  of 
^out  poles,  instead  of  by  a  crank.  By  hard  work  they  could  make  seven  or 
eight  miles  an  hour  on  a  level  grade,  much  more  on  a  descending,  much  less 
on  an  ascending  grade.  The  regular  running  time  of  the  steam  trains  was 
then  about  sixteen  miles  per  hour.  A  few  miles  further  on  they  made  an 
accession  of  two  more  men,  and  were  told  that  the  captors  were  seen  oiling 
their  engine  in  a  manner  which  showed  they  understood  their  work  and  that 
they  had  a  long  trip  in  view.  If  nothing  happened  the  pole  car  would  reach 
Etowah  in  about  two  hours.  "Then,"  said  Fuller,  "if  we  can  find  the  old 
'Yonah'  at  our  end  of  the  branch,  we  can  take  her  and  run  up  to  Kingston  in 
"fteen  minutes  more.  There  are  to  be  some  extra  trains  on  the  road  to-day 
^nat  will  bother  the  scoundrels  up  there,  and  the  chances  are  that  we  shall 
^^'^rhaul  them  at  Kingston,  where  we  will  get  plenty  of  help." 

But  just  before  reaching  EtOwah  they  came  nearly  to  grief     The  raiders 

^^    taken  up  a  rail,  and  before  the  pursuers  knew  anything  about  it,  they 

^^»>d  themselves  and  the  pole  car  lying  in  a  heap  beside  the  track.      When 

^^  V  had  gotten  the  car  back  upon  the  track  they  could  see  the  smoke  of  the 

^^  ^nah,"  a  mile  distant.     She  had  not  started,  and  they  might  get  up  in  time 

^^cure  her.     They  were  just  in  time  with  not  a  minute  to  spare.      Here  their 

f. J*^^y  was  increased  by  a  number  of  well  armed  men.     When  they  reached 

*^^gston   they  learned   that  the  "General"  had  already  gone  up   the   road. 

^       Adairsville  they  found  that  Andrews  had  left  only  a  few  minutes  before. 

^^orthward  train  came  up  a  cross  road,  drawn  by  the  best  engine  on  the  road, 

^^"^ed  the  "Texas."     Fuller  and  Murphy  were  recognized  and  sprang  aboard 

^^ing  command,  and  in  spite  of  some  obstructions  gained  upon  the  foe,  of 

^^^^m  they  caught  sight  at  Resaca.  endeavoring  to  set  fire  to  the  bridge  in  a 

nching  rain.     But  upon  sight  of  their  pursuers  they  set  off  again. 

It  was  soon  clear  that  the  pursuers  had  the  swiftest  engine.     The  only  hope 

^^  escape  lay  in  placing  obstructions  on  the  track  so  as  to  prevent  its  running 

^t  a  pace  as  rapid  as  that  they  were  able  to  make.     There  was  no  time  to  halt 


** 
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and  tear  up  a  rail  here  and  there.  The  ends  of  the  last  box  car  were  there- 
fore knocked  out ;  the  heavy  ties  which  they  were  using  for  fuel  were  brought 
into  this^car  and  pitched  upon  the  track,  but  most  of  them  struck  endwise  and 
bounded  off.  Enough  however  remained  to  compel  the  pursuers  to  proceed 
with  great  caution,  and  every  now  and  then  to  get  off  and  remove  the  obstruc- 
tions. Pittenger  says :  **  Fuller  could  not  run  rapidly  in  the  face  of  such  a  suc- 
cession of  obstacles.  He  did  the  best  he  could,  giving  the  signal  to  reverse 
whenever  he  saw  a  tie  upon  the  track,  jumping  off  and  removing  it  and  on 
again,  when  the  engineer  would  start  with  a  full  head  of  steam,  and  reduce 
speed,  as  the  engine  gathered  headway,  to  such  a  speed  as  would  enable  it  to 
be  stopped  in  time  when  another  tie  was  seen.  It  was  fearfully  perilous,  and 
the  only  wonder  is  that  he  was  not  wrecked  long  before  the  chase  was  done." 
By  thus  using  their  fuel  the  quantity  was  rapidly  diminished.  But  Andrews, 
who  seems  to  have  made  himself  familiar  with  every  mile  of  the  road,  knew 
that  they  were  approaching  a  wood  station,  and  here  they  must  at  all  hazards 
stop  long  enough  to  take  on  fuel.  The  very  last  stick  was  in  the  furnace  when 
they  reached  the  wood  pile.  Every  man  sprang  from  the  train  and  worked 
for  very  life  ;  but  before  the  tender  was  half  filled  they  heard  the  noise  of  the 
pursuing  train.  For  a  few  minutes  they  kept  at  their  work,  and  even  when 
Andrews  had  given  the  word  to  get  on  board,  Wilson,  the  fireman,  would  not 
obey  until  he  had  brought  one  huge  arm-load  more.  Wilson  says :  **  We  had 
secured  but  a  partial  supply  when  the  chasing  train  came  in  sight,  loaded  with 
armed  soldiers.  Our  pursuers  were  worked  up  to  an  infuriated  pitch  of  excite- 
ment, and  rent  the  very  air  with  their  screeches  and  yells  as  they  came  in- 
sight of  us,  like  dogs  when  the  quarry  is  sprung.  They  opened  upon  us  at 
long  range  with  musketry.  The  bullets  rattled  around  us  like  hail  but  fortu- 
nately none  of  us  was  hit."  "But  now,"  says  Pittenger,  **  we  had  a  good 
head  of  steam,  and  with  a  joyful  bound  our  engine,  as  if  refreshed  from  its  rest, 
sped  on  again.  We  had  been  careful  to  so  obstruct  the  track  that  the  enemy 
was  obliged  to  come  to  a  full  halt,  and  thus  give  us  time  to  once  get  out  of 
sight."  But  water  was  needed  for  the  engine  as  well  as  fuel,  and  the  water 
station  was  at  some  distance  from  the  wood  station.  Here  they  stopped,  told 
the  old  powder  story,  and  were  not  interrupted  while  taking  in  water.  **  Be- 
fore the  tank  was  full,"  says  Pittenger,  **  the  pursuers  came  in  sight,  but  seeing 
us  they  ran  slowly,  and  as  a  party  of  our  men  had  run  back  and  put  some  ob- 
structions on  the  track,  they  were  obliged  to  come  to  a  full  stop  there,  thus 
giving  us  the  time  needed.  Then  we  mounted  and  sped  toward  Dalton.  The 
engine  was  again  in  good  running  condition,  and  we  rushed  rapidly  forward, 
putting  frequent  obstructions  on  the  track,  mostly  by  dropping  ties  or  sticks 
of  firewood."  Dalton  was  passed  witho.ut  the  pursuers  again  coming  in  sight. 
Not  many  miles  ahead  were  the  Chickamauga  bridges.  If  these,  or  even  one  ©f 
them,  could  be  burned,  the  race  was  won.    Fuller  understood  this  as  well  as  did 
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Andrews.    "On  he  pressed,"  says  Pittenger,  "yet  but  for  the  wetness  of  the 
day  all  his  efforts  would  have  been  foiled.    Andrews  now  ordered  us  to  fire  our 
last  car  while  running,  the  other  having  been  already  cut  off.     It  was  easily 
said,  but  was  much  harder  to  do.     The  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  wood  in  the 
tender  was  drenched.     It  was  by  no  small  degree  of  effort  that  the  enjjine  fire 
could  be  kept  at  the  heat  required  for  fast  running.     But  desperate  fingers  tore 
everything  combustible  loose  from  the  car  and  mashed  it  into  kindling.     Some 
blazing  faggots  were  stolen  from  the  engine  and  the  fire  made  to  burn.    All  but 
one,  who  was  left  on  the  car  to  watch  the  fire,  crowded  on  the  tender  and  loco- 
motive.    The  steam  was  gradually  shut  off  that  we  might  come  slowly  upon 
the  bridge,  and  be  able  to  leave  the  burning  car  just  at  the  right  place.     We 
came  to  a  full  stop  at  the  first  Chickamauga  bridge,  a  large  and  well  covered 
structure.     Knowing  that  a  wood  station  was  not  far  off,  we  added  almost  the 
last  of  our  oil,  and  nearly  the  last  stick  of  wood  to  the  burning  mass.     In  fact 
"we  put  life  itself  on  this  last  throw,  and  left  ourselves,  in  case  of  failure,  hope- 
lessly bankrupt." 

The  raiders  had  indeed  made  their  last  throw,  and  lost.  The  smoke  of  the 
pursuing  engine  was  seen  close  at  hand.  The  enemy  had  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing armed  with  guns,  and  would  be  able  to  fire  upon  the  raiders  at  long  range, 
while  they  had  only  revolvers.  The  coupling  pin  was  withdrawn,  and  the 
slowly  burning  car  was  detached  from  the  engine.  The  pursuers  dashed  into 
the  thick  smoke  that  covered  the  bridge,  and  pushed  the  burning  car  on  to 
Ringgold,  but  a  short  distance  ahead,  where  it  was  left  to  smoke  and  sputter 
on  a  side  track  in  the  rain.  The  *' General"  crept  slowly  on  until  within  about 
five  miles  of  Chattanooga,  but  here  the  fuel  gave  out. 

"Every  combustible  scrap,"  says  Pittenger,  *'had  been  carefully  gathered 
up  and  thrown  into  the  engine.  E^ven  a  large  pair  of  saddlebags,  which  we 
had  never  seen  Andrews  without  from  the  time  of  the  midnight  conference  at 
Marietta,  together  with  his  cap  and  some  other  pieces  of  clothing  which  he  did 
not  need  for  immediate  use,  had  been  remorselessly  cast  iYito  the  furnace.  Va- 
rious papers  went  along,  which  were  probably  documents  that  he  feared  would 
compromise  himself  and  others  in  case  of  capture. 

But  the  engine  was  coming  to  a  stop  Andrews  gave  his  last  order  to  the 
men  huddled  together  in  the  empty  wood-box  of  the  tender:  "Jump  off,  one  by 
one,  scatter  in  the  woods,  and  each  man  try  to  work  his  own  way  back  into  the 
Union  army."  The  pursuers  were  again  hard  upon  them.  The  men  sprang 
from  the  engine  as  best  they  could,  and  the  great  "railroad  raid"  was  over. 

Pittenger  says  that  he  was  neither  among  the  first  nor  among  the  last  to 

jump  from  the  locomotive;  but  not  jumping  forward,  as  he  should  have  done^ 

he  was  whirled  over  and  over  on  hands  and  feet  several  times  before  he  could 

straighten  himself  up.     He  then  looked  around  and  saw  others  fleeing  in  all 

directions,  and  the  soldiers  pouring  out  of  the  pursuing  train  not  many  rods 
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away.  He  could  hear  their  shouts,  and  soon  afterward  the  firing  of  their  guns. 
He  tried  in  vain  to  overtake  some  of  his  comrades,  but  had  to  make  his  way 
alone.  His  flight  was  full  of  incident,  but  he  was  captured  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  third  day.  All  the  others  were  also  captured,  some  a  little  earlier,  some  a 
little  later.  He  was  taken  to  Chattanooga,  where  he  was  sharply  examined  by 
General  Leadbetter.  The  examination  closed  thus :  •*  Your  leader's  name  is 
Andrews,"  said  the  general;  **what  kind  of  a  man  is  he?"  "I  can  tell  you 
one  thing  about  him/'  was  the  reply,  **and  that  is,  he  is  a  man  you  will  never 
catch."  '*  That  will  do  for  you,"  said  the  general  with  a  grim  smile,  and  turn- 
ing to  an  officer  who  stood  by,  he  said,  "take  him  to  the  hole ;  you  know 
where  that  is." 

When  Pittenger  passed  out  of  the  room  he  saw  Andrews  at  the  door,  heav- 
ily ironed,  and  two  others ;  but  no  sign  of  recognition  passed  between  them. 
The  **hole"  was  a  little  building  originally  designed  as  a  negro  prison.  They 
-went  up  an  outside  stairway  and  entered  a  small  room  directly  under  the  roof, 
in  which  were  a  half  a  dozen  miserable  looking  men.  **  Where  shall  I  put  him," 
asked  the  jailer,  **  below,  of  course,"  replied  the  officer. 

*'The  jailer  advanced"  says  Pittenger,  **  to  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
kneeling  down,  took  a  large  key  from  his  pocket,  and  applying  it  to  a  hole  in 
the  floor  gave  it  a  turn,  and  then,  with  great  effort,  raised  a  ponderous  trap- 
door right  at  my  feet.  A  rush  of  hot  air,  and  a  stifling  stench,  as  from  the 
mouth  of  the  pit,  smote  me  in  the  face,  and  I  involuntarily  turned  backward, 
but  the  bayonets  of  the  guard  were  behind  and  there  was  no  escape.  The  lad- 
der was  then  thrust  down,  and  long  as  it  was,  it  no  more  than  penetrated  the 
great  depth.  The  wretches,  whom  I  could  hear  confusedly  murmuring  below, 
were  ordered  to  stand  from  under,  and  I  was  compelled  to  descend  into  what 
seemed  to  me  more  like  the  infernal  regions  than  any  place  on  earth.  It  waS 
hard  to  find  the  steps  of  the  ladder,  and  I  had  my  handcuffs  on,  but  I  went 
down  feeling  for  each  step,  to  a  depth  of  some  thirteen  feet.  I  stepped  off  the 
ladder,  treading  on  human  beings  I  could  not  discern.  Then  the  ladder  was 
slowly  drawn  up,  and  in  a  moment  more,  the  trap  fell  with  a  dull  and  heavy 
sound,  and  every  ray  of  light  vanished.  I  was  shut  up  in  a  living  tomb— bur- 
ied alive."  t 

The  room  was  without  any  entrance  except  the  trap  door.  Instead  of 
windows  there  were  two  holes  in  the  thick  wall,  not  more  than  a  foot  square, 
and  having  three  rows  of  iron  bars.  Air  and  light  were  only  admitted  through 
these  two  holes.  When  Pittenger  entered  there  were  fifteen  prisoners,  most  of 
them  Union  men  from  various  parts  of  East  Tennessee,  some  of  whom  had 
been  there  from  six  to  eight  months.  P*our  others  were  soon  added,  and  not 
long  after  these,  three  more,  Andrews  and  two  of  his  companions,  making 
twenty-two  in  all,  shut  up  in  a  dungeon  about  thirteen  f'^et  square,  and  about 
the  same  height.     In  the  course  of  a  few  days  all  the  raiders  were  brought  in. 
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the  original  prisoners  being  removed  elsewhere  to  make  room  for  them,  so  that 
for  several  weeks  the  number  in  the  *'hole"  was  twenty- two,  all  of  whom  were 
closely  ironed;  food  and  water  being  grudgingly  doled  out  to  them. 

Late  in  April  a  courtmartial  was  convened  for  the  trial  of  Andrews,  but  the 
finding  of  the  court  was  not  announced  for  several  weeks.  Not  long  after  it 
was  announced  to  the  prisoners  that  twelve  of  them  were  to  be  taken  to  Knox- 
ville;  Andrews  and  nine  others  to  remain  at  Chattanooga.  Andrews  bade 
farewell  to  those  who  were  to  go.  **  Boys,"  said  he,  **  if  I  never  meet  you  here 
again,  try  to  meet  me  on  the  other  side  of  Jordan."  Pittenger  was  one  of  those 
sent  to  Knoxville. 

In  June  those  who  remained  at  Chattanooga  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
escape.  One  man  standing  on  the  shoulders  of  two  others,  succeeded  in  cut- 
ting a  hole  through  the  planks  overhead,  and  gaining  access  to  the  loft,  where 
they  dug  a  hole  through  the  brick  wall.  They  had  twisted  their  clothes  into  a 
rope  by  which  to  let  themselves  down  on  the  outside.  Andrews  went  first,  and 
he  and  Wollam  got  down  and  were  off.  Just  then  the  guards  were  aroused  and 
began  to  fire.  The  others  crept  back  into  the  **  hole."  Andrews  and  Wollam 
were  hotly  pursued,  and  were  both  recaptured  on  that  and  the  following  day. 
Andrews  was  thrust  back  into  the  "hole."  Iron  shackles  were  riveted  on  his  an- 
kles, connected  by  a  stout  chain  only  eighteen  inches  long.  It  was  announced 
to  him  that  the  sentence  of  death,  pronounced  by  the  courtmartial,  had  been 
confirmed,  and  would  be  carried  into  effect  on  the  fourth  day. 

But  for  some  reason,  not  clearly  ascertained,  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
be  brought  to  Atlanta  for  execution.  He  reached  here  about  noon  on  the  7th 
of  June.  In  a  few  hours  he  was  conducted  to  the  place  of  execution,  out  on 
^eachtree  street,  opposite  where  Colonel  William  J.  Speer  now  lives,  at  422 
Pcachtree.  O.  H.  Jones  was  the  then  marshal  of  Atlanta,  and  served  as  exe- 
cutioner.  Quite  a  large  number  of  spectators  was  on  the  ground.  A  shallow 
^rave  was  dug  near  by,  into  which  the  body  was  cast.  In  1887  the  spot  was 
"^fltified,  and  the  remains  of  Andrews,  by  order  of  the  national  government, 
^'"^  taken  to  the  National  Cemetery  at  Chattanooga. 

^'^   the  meantime  a  courtmartial  was  held  at  Knoxville,  before  which  was 

^   Seven  of  the  twelve  raiders  there  confined.     The  sentence  of  the  court 

.^  Approved  on  the  14th  of  June,  by  Major-General  E.  Kirby  Smith.     It 

^^^ticd  that  "  the  sentence  of  the  court  will  be  carried  into  effect  between  the 

"*^  ^nd  22d  days  of  June,  at  such  time  and  place  as  may  be  designated  by  the 

^^^rtianding  officer  at  Atlanta,  who  is  charged  with  the  arrangements  for  the 

proper  execution  thereof"     This  officer  decided  that  the  execution  should  take 

piac^  at  the  Atlanta  Cemetery,  at  the  edge  of  the  plot  now  occupied  by  a 

tnonument  to  the  memory  of  the  Confederate  dead.     The  men  met  their  fate 

bravely,  but  with  no  show  of  bravado. 

"The  scaffold,"  says  Pittenger,  "  which  had  just  been  completed,  consisted 
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of  a  single  long  beam,  extending  from  one  beam  to  another,  to  which  the  ropes 
were  attached,  and  a  narrow  platform  of  loose  plank  extended  under  this,  so 
that  the  knocking  out  of  props  would  cause  it  to  fall.  A  considerable  number 
of  spectators  was  present,  but  not  nearly  so  many  as  attended  the  execution 
of  Andrews,  no  general  meeting  of  the  citizens  being  permitted.  Indeed  the 
preparations  had  been  carried  on  as  secretly  as  possible." 

When  the  drop  fell  five  bodies  remained  dangling  in  the  air,  but  two  of  the 
ropes  broke  and  the  two  men  fell  insensible  to  the  ground.  As  soon  as  the 
men  could  be  revived,  and  the  platform  readjusted,  these  two  men  were  hung 
anew,  without  any  further  accident. 

"As  soon  as  life  was  extinct,"  says  Pittenger,  "first  in  the  five,  and  after- 
ward in  the  two,  the  bodies  were  laid  in  a  shallow  trench,  already  dug,  near 
by,  just  wide  enough  for  their  length  and  long  enough  for  all  the  seven  to  lie 
close  together.  The  earth  was  filled  in,  and  here  they  remained  till,  at  the 
close  of  the  war,  the  National  government  removed  the  bodies  to  an  honored 
^pot  in  the  beautiful  National  Cemetery  at  Chattanooga*  A  monument  should 
mark  this  spot  and  that  in  Atlanta,  where  heroism  in  death  shone  so  brightly." 

The  railroad  raid  was  indeed  a  failure,  but  how  near  it  came  to  being  a 
success  is  apparent  from  an  account  of  it,  published  in  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy^  a  newspaper  published  in  Atlanta,  dated  October  15,  1862:  "Had 
these  men  succeeded  in  burning  the  bridges,  the  enemy  at  Huntsville  would 
have  occupied  Chattanooga  before  Sunday  night.  Yesterday  they  would 
have  been  in  Knoxville,  and  thus  have  had  possession  of  all  East  Tennes- 
see. Our  forces  at  Knoxville,  Greenville  and  Cumberland  Gap  would  ere  this 
have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Lynchburg  would  have  been  moved 
upon  at  once.  This  would  have  given  them  possession  of  the  valley  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  Stonewall  Jackson  could  have  been  attacked  in  the  rear.  They  would 
have  had  possession  of  the  railroad  leading  to  Charlottesville  and  Orange  Court 
House,  as  well  as  the  South  Side  Railroad,  leadinj^  to  Petersburg  and  Rich- 
mond. They  might  have  been  able  to  unite  with  McClellan's  forces  and  attack 
Joe  Johnston's  army  in  front  and  flank.  It  is  not  improbable,  by  any  means, 
that  our  army  in  Virginia  could  have  been  captured  or  driven  out  of  the  State 
this  week. 

"  The  reinforcements  from  all  the  eastern  and  southern  portions  of  the  coun- 
try would  have  been  cut  ofif  from  Beauregard.  The  mind  and  heart  shrink, 
appalled  at  the  awful  consequences  that  would  have  followed  the  success  of  this 
one  act.  We  doubt  if  the  victories  of  Manassas  or  Shiloh  were  worth  as  much 
to  us  as  the  frustration  of  this  grand  coup  d'  ctat.  It  is  not  by  any  means  cer- 
tain that  the  annihilation  of  Beauregard's  whole  army  at  Corinth  would  be  so 
fatal  a  blow  to  us  as  would  have  been  the  burning  of  the  bridges  at  that  time 
and  by  these  men." 

There  were  now  surviving  fourteen  of  the  twenty-two  by  whom  the  loco- 
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motive  had  been  captured  at  Big  Shanty.  These  had  been  transferred  from 
Knoxville  to  Atlanta,  where  they  were  lodged  in  the  public  jail,  but  apparently 
they  were  indifferently  guarded.  They  formed  a  plan  of  escape,  which  was 
put  into  execution  on  the  1 6th  of  October.  They  overpowered  the  guard  and 
made  off  in  all  directions.  Eight  of  them  made  good  their  escape,  and  after 
numerous  adventures  reached  the  Union  forces  at  various  points.  Pittenger 
and  three  others  never  got  fairly  out  of  the  jail  yard.  Bensinger  was  appar- 
ently more  fortunate,  but  he  was  recaptured  the  next  day  and  again  lodged  in 
jail  From  the  jail  those  who  did  not  escape  were  soon  transferred  to  the  bar- 
racks, where  tHey  were,  upon  the  whole,  not  badly  treated,  although  they  did 
complain  of  the  scanty  rations  served  out  to  them. 

At  the  close  of  November  they  were  startled  by  the  information  that  they 
were  all  to  be  sent  to  Richmond  to  be  exchanged.  They  reached  the  Confed- 
erate capital  on  the  7th  of  December,  and  were  placed  in  the  so  called  **  Castle 
Thunder."  The  negotiations  for  a  formal  exchange  somehow  hung  fire,  and 
it  was  not  until  March  18,  1863,  that  Pittenger  and  his  five  companions  were 
on  their  way  to  Washington. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  twenty- two  who  took  part  in  the  great  rail- 
road raid,  and  the  disposition  of  them  : 

Executed  June  7.  1862 — ^James  J.  Andrews. 

Executed  June  18 — William  Campbell,  George  D.  Wilson,  Marion  A.  Ross, 
Perry  G.  Shadrack,  Samuel  Slavens  and  Samuel  Robinson. 

Escaped  October  16 — Wilson  W.  Brown,  William  Knight,  John  R.  Porter, 
Martin  J.  Hawkins,  Mark  Wood,  J.  A.  Wilson,  John  Wollam  and  Daniel  A. 
Dorsey. 

Exchanged  March  16,  1863 — Jacob  Parrott,  Robert  Buffum,  William  Ben- 
^''^ger,  William  Reddick,  Arthur  H.  Mason  and  William  Pittenger. 

Martin  J.  Hawkins  died  in  1867,  Mark  Wood  in  1 871,  and  Robert  Buffum 

^'^  1886.     The  others  were  living  and  their  occupations  known  at  the  close  of 

'^87.     William  A.  Fuller,  the  Confederate  conductor,  whose  fortunate  error 

^^  regard  to  the  number  of  the  engine  captors,  and  whose  plucky  pursuit  of 

^h^  raiders,  in  all  human  probability,  prolonged  the  life  of  the  Confederacy  for 

w^ree  years,  received  the  thanks  of  the  Georgia  Legislature,  which  also  voted 

Sold  medals  to  him,  and  to  Murphy  and  Cain.     The  medals,  however,  were 

'^^'ver  executed.     Mr.  Fuller  remained  a  conductor  on  the  road  as  long  as  it 

^^^  under  Confederate  control,  though  he  said.  '*  Sherman,  in  1864:  bit  a  piece 

^^  of  it  almost  every  day  till  it  was  gone.*'     Subsequently  he  was  given  charge 

^*  blithe  rolling  stock  of  the  road,  which  he  succeeded  in  keeping  out  of  Slier- 

^^n's  hands.     After  the  restoration  of  the  Union  he  returned  to  his  old  posi- 

^^onof  conductor,  retaining  it  for  ten  years;  tlien  for  seven  or  eight  years  he 

^^  engaged  as  a  merchant  in  Atlanta,  when  he  retired  from  active  business. 

fiUenger  had  a  very  pleasant  meeting  with  him  near  the  close  of  1886. 

19 
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In  March,  1864,  Mr.  Pittenger  was  admitted  to  the  ministry  of  the  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Church,  belonging  to  the  Pittsburgh  conference,  and  was  sta- 
tioned at  several  places  in  Ohio.  In  1870  he  was  transferred  to  the  New  Jer- 
sey conference.  Since  1876  he  has  been  connected  with  the  National  School 
of  Elocution  and  Oratory  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  gives  weekly  lectures 
on  Shakespeare  and  extempore  speech.  Besides  *'  Daring  and  Suffering,"  he 
has  published  several  other  books,  among  which  are  the  following :  **  Ora- 
tory, Sacred  and  Secular,*'  "  Extempore  Speech,"  and  **  How  to  become  an 
Orator." 


CHAPTER  X. 

WAR  PERIOD  CONTINUED  — THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  ATLANTA. 

THIS  great  struggle,  so  famous  in  the  history  of  the  war,  and  during  which 
all  eyes,  not  alone  those  of  two  great  armies,  which  day  by  day  for  months 
confronted  each  other,  but  also  those  of  the  people  of  the  entire  country  were 
concentrated  upon  Atlanta,  is  one  of  the  most  famous  in  the  military  annals  of 
the  world. 

In  his  exhaustive  review  of  the  "  Mountain  Campaigns  in  Georgia,"  the 
author,  Joseph  M.  Brown,  has  forcibly  and  beautifully  said  :  "  In  none  of  the 
campaigns  of  the  gigantic  *  war  between  the  States,'  was  there  a  more  notable 
display  of  adroit,  wary,  far-reaching,  strategic  genius,  and  patient,  prudent, 
watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the  great  commanders;  of  zealous,  skillful,  and 
fearless  leadership  by  their  field  officers,  or  of  more  heroic  bravery,  fortitude, 
and  cheerful  endurance  by  the  soldiery,  than  in  those  of  1863  and  1864,  dur- 
ing which  the  world  became  familiar  with  the  names  of  Chickamauga,  Mission- 
ary Ridge,  Ringgold.  Rocky  Face,  Dalton,  Resaca,  Allatoona.  Kennesaw 
Mountain  and  Atlanta.  Grant,  Sherman.  Sheridan,  Rosecrans,  Thomas,  Mc- 
Pherson,  Schofield,  Hooker,  Corse,  Blair.  Harker,  Kilpatrick,  Stoneman,  and  a 
half  score  of  others  scarcely  less  famous,  on  some  or  all  of  these  fields  directed 
and  led  the  hundred  thousand  and  upward,  who  fought  for  the  bright  starry 
banner  of  the  Union  ;  while  Bragg,  and  afterward  Johnston,  with  Hardee, 
Hood,  Polk,  Longstreet,  Cleburne,  Breckenridge,  Buckner,  Forrest,  French, 
Walthall,  and  Wheeler,  with  brother  chieftains  as  valiant  and  devoted,  showed 
that  the  South  had  sent  her  brainiest  and  bravest  to  endeavor,  with  their  fifty 
thousand  men,  to  stem  the  tide  of  invasion  which  war  set  rolling  through 
Georgia,  the  keystone  State  of  the  Confederacy,  against  Atlanta,  which  was 
then,  as  now,  considered  the  "heart  of  the  South." 

*'  To  the  essayist,  wishing  to  immortalize  with  his  pen  the  great  deeds  of 
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great  men,  here  is  opened  one  of  history's  favorite  chapters ;  to  the  artist, 
eager  to  depict  the  romantic  and  picturesque  in  warfare,  here,  too,  is  displayed 
the  scenery  which  thrills  the  emotions ;  while  to  the  patriot,  who  delights  to 
speak  of  the  achievements  of  men  who  dared  face  death  for  their  country,  their 
cause  and  their  flag,  here  is  shown  the  theatre  of  their  toils  and  their  glory. 

"  With  these  few  reflections,  let  us  turn  immediately  to  the  record  of  the 
stirring  events  between  Chattanooga,  Kennesaw  Mountain  and  Atlanta,  which 
twenty-two  years  ago  were  the  cynosure  of  the  civilized  world. 

"Early  in  September,  1863,  General  Rosecrans  succeeded  in  capturing 
Bridgeport,  Ala.,  thus  securing  a  crossing  over  the  Tennessee  River. 

**  He  then  pushed  Thomas  and  McCook,  with  their  corps,  across  Sand 
Mountain  and  Lookout  Mountain  into  Georgia,  and  obtained  possession  of  the 
passes  leading  into  McLemore's  Cove,  from  which  West  Chickamauga  Creek 
flo>vs  northeastward,  and,  joining  the  main  Chickamauga,  empties  into  the 
Tennessee  River  just  east  of  Chattanooga. 

•*This  made  their  position  in  Chattanooga  a  perilous  one  for  the  Confeder- 
ates, inasmuch  as  Rosecrans's  movements,  if  carried  out  successfully,  would 
have  secured  for  him  possession  of  Dalton  and  Rome,  and  thus  broken  Bragg's 
communications  with  Atlanta,  and  forced  him  to  retreat  through  East  Ten- 
nessee, and  left  Georgia  at  the  mercy  of  the  Federal  arms. 

**  As  one  of  the  Southern  newspapers  of  that  day  said,  of  the  game  of  mil- 
itary chess  that  was  then  being  played:  '  The  enemy  attacked  with  his  knight 
both  our  queen,  Atlanta,  and  our  castle,  Chattanooga.  Did  it  require  a  mo- 
ment to  decide  what  should  be  the  move  ?' 

"Bragg  accordingly  evacuated  Chattanooga  on  September  7,  1863,  and 
I'etired  to  a  position  between  Ringgold  and  Graysville,  on  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad  and  La  Fayette,  in  Walker  county,  west  of  the  railroad. 
His  main  army  was  posted  along  the  road  leading  from  Gordon's  Mill  to  La- 
fayette, facing  the  passes  through  which  Rosecrans  was  about  to  make  his 
entrance  into  McLemore's  Cove. 

"The  two  armies  were  maneuvering  for  position — Rosecrans  being  re- 
solved to  hold  Bragg  off"  until  he  could  secure  such  a  disposition  of  his  men  as 
was  essential  to  success  ;  while  Bragg  on  the  contrary,  was  determined  to  force 
an  engagement  at  the  earliest  attainable  date,  with  object  of  crushing  Rose- 
crans's army,  in  a  general  engagement,  if  it  were  at  all  possible. 

**  On  the  1 8th  of  September  was  fired  the  first  gun  of  what  is  known  as  the 
great  battle  of  Chickamauga.  The  position  of  the  two  armies  that  morning, 
in  brief  was  as  follows  : 

*•  Rosecrans  occupied  the  northwest  bank  of  Chickamauga  Creek,  his  line 
extending  along  its  sinuous  course  for  a  dozen  miles  or  more,  guarding  all  the 
fords,  bridges,  or  other  places  of  transit,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  cross- 
ing by  the  Confederate  army. 
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"  The  Confederates  were  on  the  southeast  side  of  the  creek,  which  is  very 
muddy,  and  generally  very  deep ;  and  Bragg's  idea  was  to  force  his  way  over 
at  various  points,  and   fight  the  battle  on  the   Chattanooga  side  of  the  creek. 

"  At  Reed's  Bridge,  in  Catoosa  county,  Ga.,  some  seven  miles  west  of  Ring- 
gold, a  detachment  of  Michigan  cavalry  was  stationed,  with  orders  to  prevent 
any  advance  by  the  Confederates.  Having  been  there  for  a  day  or  more, 
their  commander  determined  that  morning  to  send  about  two  hundred  mounted 
men  across  the  bridge  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  reconnoisance,  and  devel- 
oping the  Confederate  position.  At  the  same  time  he  ordered  that  the  planks 
be  loosened,  so  that  when  the  cavalry  returned  these  could  be  dropped  into 
the  creek,  and  the  bridge  thus  practically  destroyed.  The  detachment  crossed 
the  creek  as  ordered,  and  the  work  of  loosening  the  planks  was  commenced 
by  the  others. 

"  The  scouting  party  had,  however,  scarcely  begun  deploying  on  the  east 
side  of  the  creek,  before  the  Confederates,  who  had  been  watching  them  some 
couple  of  hundreds  of  yards  distant,  at  the  edge  of  the  woods  on  the  summit 
of  the  elevation  rising  from  the  bridge,  opened  fire  from  a  couple  of  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  very  first  discharge  secured  the  range  of  the  bridge,  and  a 
bombshell  exploded  upon  it,  knocked  up  some  of  the  planks,  killed  one  man 
and  wounded  two  others.  Almost  at  the  same  instant  a  volley  of  musketry 
was  fired  from  the  same  position. 

"  The  work  of  destroying  the  bridge,  by  the  Federals,  instantly  ceased,  and 
there  was  a  stampede  for  cover  to  the  forest  near  by.  The  detachment  of  cav- 
alry on  the  east  bank,  seeing  the  folly  of  attempting  to  cross  the  bridge  under 
a  raking  fire,  galloped  northeastward  down  the  creek,  endeavoring  to  find 
some  other  crossing  place.  After  going  about  a  mile  and  a  half  and  finding 
no  regular  ford,  they  swam  their  horses  through  the  stream  and  thus  escaped. 

*'  In  the  mean  time  the  Confederates  charged  across  the  bridge,  dispersed 
the  cavalry,  and  immediately  turned  downward  toward  Alexander's  Bridge, 
about  one  mile  and  a  half  distant,  and  after  quite  a  struggle  possession  of  this 
was  also  secured.  Later  on,  during  the  day,  crossing  was  effected  at  several 
other  points.  Accordingly,  the  next  morning  found  Bragg's  army  in  line  of 
battle  on  the  northwest  side  of  West  Chickamauga  Creek. 

"  The  struggle  then  be^^an,  which  continued  witli  such  desperate  fury  and 
resulted  in  such  distressing  carnaije  on  both  sides  during  the  next  three  days. 
Bragg's  object  seems  to  have  been  to  crush  Rosecrans's  left  wing  and  secure 
possession  of  the  road  through  Missionary  Ridge  77Vr  Rossville  to  Chattanooga. 

*'  The  result  of  the  battle  is  well  known.  Rosecrans's  army  was  routed 
and  driven  back  to  Chattanooga;  and,  but  for  the  stand  which  General  Thomas 
took  on  Snodgrass  Hill,  and  his  heroic  defense  of  that  position,  and  the  check 
which  he  gave  to  the  Confederates  at  that  point,  the  defeat  of  Rosecrans 
would  have   been  a  crushing  one,  and  the  sweep   of  the  Confederate  advance 
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might  have  extended  back  to  Kentucky,  and  might  have  changed  the  fate  of 
the  war.  The  struggle  at  Snodgrass  Hill  was  desperate  and  bloody  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  was  characterized  as  being  '  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  terrific 
musketry  duels  ever  witnessed';  but  Thomas,  having  been  re-enforced  by 
Granger  and  Steadman,  who  had  moved  without  orders  to  join  him,  held  this 
position  until  all  the  rest  of  the  Federal  line  had  been  routed,  and  only  re- 
treated on  the  evening  of  the  20th,  under  orders  from  General  Rosccrans 
himself 

"  The  total  losses  sustained  have  never  been  definitely  ascertained  ;  but  it 
is  generally  estimated  that  there  were  over  26,000  men  killed  and  wounded  in 
the  two  armies,  during  these  three  bloody  days,  on  and  near  the  banks  of  the 
Chickamauga,  or  '  River  of  Death,'  as  the  Indians  had  prophetically  named  it. 
Among  the  killed  was  the  Federal  General  Lytle,  author  of  the  famous  and 
beautiful  poem,  *  I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying.* 

"The    Confederates  captured    8,000   prisoners,  51    cannon,  over   15,000 

stand  of  small  arms,  about  40  standards,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  army 

stores.     The  battlefield  was  principally  in  a  level,  thickly- wooded  plain,  where 

't  Was  hard  to  use  artillery   with  much  effect,  and  where  the  movements  of 

Jarge  bodies  of  troops  were  veiled  in  obscurity The  strength  of 

Rosecrans's  army  during  the  three  days'  struggle,  was  64,392  men.      Bragg 

^P^ned  with   33,583  the  first   day,  but  during  the  second  day  he  was  re-en- 

'o^ced  by  Longstreet's  corps,  which  had  just  arrived  from  Virginia,  and  which 

''^^de  his  total  force  engaged  47,321.      As  the  result  of  the  battle  the  Federal 

^^^^y  was  driven  back  into  Chattanooga,  and  the  Confederates  occupied  Mis- 

^'^nary  Ridge  and  Lookout  Mountain,  from  which  latter  they  could  overlook 

Chattanooga,  and   by  the  possession  of  which  they  were  enabled   to   break 

*^osecrans's  communication  by  rail   with  Nashville.      Thus  matters  continued 

'or  two  months,  during  which  time  there  was  greAt  suffering  among  the  Fed- 

^■'^I  soldiers  in  Chattanooga,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  provisions, 

^tores,  etc.,  across  the  country  in  wagons. 

**By  the  end  of  that  time  the  Union  army  had  been  very   largely   re-en- 

^t"ced,  and  General  Grant  had  come  to  Chattanooga  and  taken  personal  com- 

'^^nd.     He  also  had  with  him  Generals  Sherman,  Sheridan.  Thomas,  McPher- 

^^n,  Hooker,  and  other  leaders  of  national  reputation  for  marked  ability.       In 

*^^  meantime  Bragg  had  sent  Longstreet's  corps  to  Knoxville,  for  the  pur- 

^^se  of  reducing  that  point  and  repossessing  East  Tennessee.      This  move- 

^^^nt  had   weakened  his  numbers  at  Chattanooga,  very  materially,  so   that 

^'^Hen,  on  the  morning  of  November  24,  1863,  General  Grant  made  his  attack 

^I^on  Bragg,  with  about  65,000  of  the  best  equipped  and   bravest  soldiers  in 

"America,  the  latter  confronted  him  with  a  line  extending  about  seven  miles 

^Cim  the  crest  of  Lookout   Mountain,  across   Missionary  Ridge,  and   thence 

^l^ng  the  summit  of  Missionary  Ridge,  almost  to  the  present  Boyce  station,  on 
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the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  with  a  total  force  of  scarcely  more  than 
3S,ooo  men.  During  the  night  of  November  24,  Hooker's  corps  clambered 
through  the  clouds,  concealing  its  movements,  up  the  sides  of  Lookout  Moun> 
tain,  which  was  held  by  Walthall's  brigade  of  Confederates. 

"  During  the  early  portion  of  the  night,  the  Confederate  forces,  consisting' 
of  1,489  men,  were  re- enforced  by  about  600  more,  and  the  fight  continued 
fiercely  amid  the  thick  mists  which  completely  enveloped  the  steep  and  craggy 
heights,  until  about  two  o'clock  A.  M.,  of  November  25,  when  the  mountain 
was  abandoned  by  the  Confederates,  who  retired  in  comparatively  good  order 
down  its  sides,  across  Chattanooga  Creek  Valley  to  Missionary  Ridge.  Sev- 
eral hundred  of  them,  however,  were  cut  off  and  captured.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  fight  the  clouds  drifted  from  the  mountain  side,  exposing  the  ma- 
jestic panorama  to  the  eyes  of  the  Confederates  on  Missionary  Ridge.  The 
view  from  the  ridge  is  said  to  have  been  magnificently  grand,  the  flashings 
and  blaze  of  musketry  and  artillery  being  aimost  incessant,  while,  like  distant 
angry  thunder,  the  reverberations  rolled  far  across  the  hills  and  down  the  long 
valleys. 

•*  On  the  morning  of  the  2Sth  the  combat  began  all  along  the  line  for  about 
half  a  dozen  miles.  The  evolutions  of  the  Federal  army  on  the  plain  below^ 
were  described  by  the  Confederates  as  being  as  regular  as  upon  dress  parade. 
The  assault  was  impetuous,  but  for  several  hours  it  seemed  as  if  the  Confeder- 
ates would  hold  the  position.  Sherman's  attack  upon  the  Confederate  right 
-  met  a  masterly  repulse  at  the  hands  of  the  lion-hearted  Cleburne.  The  as- 
sault was  renewed  with  desperate  energy,  but  again  Cleburne  held  his  own 
against  fearful  odds,  hurling  back  the  attacking  columns  with  great  loss,  and 
capturing  seven  stand  of  colors.  General  Hardee,  who  commanded  the  Con- 
federate right  wing,  was  at  all  points  along  his  line  as  the  terrific  struggle  pro- 
gressed. His  troops  had  repulsed  the  Federal  attack  upon  them  wherever 
made,  and  were  cheering  for  victory  at  the  very  moment  Grant's  columns 
were  breaking  through  the  Confederate  left  center,  and  rending  the  air  with 
their  enthusiastic  shouts.  General  Hardee  discovered  the  catastrophe,  gal- 
loped to  his  left,  and  formed  Jackson's  and  Moore's  brigades  across  the  ridge, 
and  checked  the  Federals  on  his  flank,  and,  with  Cheatham's  division,  held 
this  till  dark,  when  he  drew  off  his  entire  command  in  good  order  and  without 
the  loss  of  a  single  gun  in  any  of  his  batteries. 

'*  Soon  after  the  Confederate  center  was  broken,  at  4  P.  M.,  the  entire  line, 
except  the  right,  gave  way ;  and  the  result  was  a  disastrous  rout  of  Bragg's 
army,  with  a  loss  of  about  forty  pieces  of  cannon,  6,000  prisoners,  and  3,100 
killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  Federal  army  was  in  killed  and  wounded, 
5.286  men,  besides  337  missing.  The  next  day  there  was  a  very  spirited  con- 
test on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  near  the  Chickamauga  station. 
The  Confederates  were  partly  intrenched,  but  soon  abandoned  the  position. 
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"That  evening  the  head  of  Sherman's  columns  encountered  the  rear  gurad 
of  Bragg's  retreating  army  near  Graysville,  also  a  station  on  the  railroad.  The 
fight  was  quite  sharp,  but  a  dark  night  closed  upon  the  combatants,  and,  dur- 
ing the  night  the  Confederates  retired.  The  next  day  Hooker,  rapidly  pursu- 
ing, found  General  Cleburne,  with  his  and  a  portion  of  Bates's  divisions  at  Ring- 
gold. Cleburne  had  stationed  his  forces  on  the  ridge  just  southeast  of  Ring- 
gold, and  in  the  ravine  by  which  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  passes 
through  it.  The  Confederates  had  several  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  crest  of 
the  ridge,  immediately  east  of  the  town,  and  also  a  masked  battery  in  the 
ravine.  The  Federal  head  of  column  passed  this  latter,  but  suddenly,  in  this 
mountain  pass,  discovered  the  Confederate  intrenchments  in  front,  from 
which  a  destructive  fire  was  opened  upon  them.  As  they  were  thus  thrown 
into  disorder,  the  masked  battery  opened  upon  their  flank,  and  they  were 
compelled  to  retire  precipitately  to  the  plain,  in  which  the  town  was  lo- 
cated. 

"  They  here  formed  and  made  a  determined  attack  upon  the  Confederates 
at  all  points.  The  fighting  in  the  ravine  through  which  the  railroad  runs,  and 
in  the  counter  ravine  at  the  northern  end  of  the  short  ridge  extending  from 
the  pass,  several  hundred  yards  parallel  to  the  railroad,  was  very  desperate  and 
bloody.  The  assaulting  columns  made  some  progress  up  the  sides  of  the 
ridges  when  the  fire  from  the  Confederate  line  became  so  destructive,  and  the 
rolling  of  huge  rocks  down  the  mountain  slope  threw  the  assailants  into  such 
confusion,  and  inflicted  such  loss,  that  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  the  at- 
tack. Hooker's  forces  then  fell  back  from  the  town,  burning  it  as  they  de- 
parted. This  vigorous  resistance  on  Cleburne's  part  temporarily  checked  the 
pursuit  of  Bragg's  army,  and  saved  a  very  large  wagon  train,  which  had  been 
parked  at  Catoosa  station,  and  which  the  Confederates  were  preparing  to  burn 
in  the  event  that  Cleburne  was  driven  back  from  Ringgold. 

"  The  next  day  the  Confederates,  who  had  retired  to  Tunnel  Hill,  were 
assailed  by  the  Federal  forces  with  a  courage  almost  amounting  to  rashness, 
but  the  they  held  the  position,  and  the  Federals  then  retired  to  Ringgold,  and 
afterward  to  Chattanooga,  tearing  up  the  railroad  behind  them,  thus  leaving 
the  beautiful  Chickamauga  Valley  as  a  sort  of  neutral  zone  between  the  hos- 
tile forces. 

"  From  that  date  there  was  comparative  quiet  between  the  two  armies  for 
nearly  three  months;  but  on  February  23d  the  Federals  made  a  movement  in 
heavy  force  with  the  intention  of  securing  possession  of  Dalton,  if  possible, 
while  the  Confederate  army  was  weakened  by  the  absence  of  Hood's  corps, 
consisting  of  Cheatham's,  Cleburne's  and  Walker's  divisions,  which  had  been 
sent  to  Mississippi  to  re-enforce  General  Polk." 

General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  had  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  army 
of  the  Tennessee  on  December  27,  1863,  General  Bragg  having  been  relieved 
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of  the  command  at  his  own  request.  Some  time  afterward  General  Grant  had 
been  appointed  lieutenant-general  of  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  had 
transferred  his  headquarters  to  Virginia,  and  had  designated  Major-General 
William  T.  Sherman  as  his  successor  over  the  department  of  the  Mississippi, 
which  included  Tennessee  and  Georgia.  General  Sherman  entered  upon  his 
duties  March  1 8,  1864,  General  Thomas  having  had  temporary  charge  of  the 
Federal  forces  at  Chattanooga  after  General  Grant  proceeded  east  in  the  same 
manner  that  General  Hardee  had  command  of  the  Confederate  army  at  Dalton 
after  General  Bragg's  retirement  from  the  command. 

It  is  not  deemed  necessary  or  proper  in  this  work  to  present  in  detail  a  full 
account  of  all  the  battles  from  this  time  until  the  final  capture  of  Atlanta, 
"the  citadel  of  the  Confederacy,"  for  that  would  require  a  great  deal  of  space 
that  can  not  be  spared,  and  then  the  same  ground  has  been  so  fully  and 
thoroughly  covered  in  current  literature,  and  in  numerous  bound  volumes,  and 
is  thus  at  the  command  of  all  who  take  interest  in  this  part  of  the  history  of 
the  country.  It  is,  however,  deemed  both  proper  and  necessary  to  present  a 
brief  summary  of  the  great  campaign  from  Dalton  to  Atlanta,  and  especially 
to  present  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was  viewed  by  the  people  of 
Atlanta,  and  also  to  present  some  account  of  the  hopes  and  fears  they  enter- 
tained with  reference  to  what  they  could  plainly  see  was  of  vital  importance  to 
them,  not  only  as  inhabitants  of  the  city,  but  also  as  integral  parts  of  the 
Southern  Confederacy.  They  could  see  from  the  first  that  if  Atlanta  fell  the 
hope  of  success  for  the  entire  Southern  cause  was  at  an  end,  and  Jience  their 
interest  in  the  fate  of  their  city,  **  the  Gate  City  of  the  South,"  as  it  is  not  in- 
appropriately called,  was  doubly,  yea,  trebly  intense. 

What  is  properly  styled  the  **  Atlanta  campaign"  commenced  during  the 
first  week  in  May,  1864,  when  the  Federal  army,  on  the  2d  of  this  month,  made 
a  reconnoissance  in  force  along  the  Confederate  lines  at  Tunnel  Hill.  At  this 
same  time  they  began  repairing  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  between 
Chattanooga  and  Ringgold,  which  they  had  destroyed  the  previous  winter.  It 
is  now  clear  that  it  was  this  railroad  that  aided  very  materially,  if  it  did  not  se- 
cure, the  downfall  of  Atlanta,  and  thus  the  overthrow  of  the  Southern  Confed- 
eracy itself.  General  Sherman  relied  upon  it  for  supplies  for  his  army  until  he 
finally  secured  possession  of  the  city,  and  the  history  of  the  campaign  shows 
how  closely  he  adhered  to  its  line,  indicating  that  he  considered  it  indispensa- 
ble to  success.  His  flank  movement  at  Snake  Creek  Gap  was  to  secure  pos- 
session of  it  at  Resaca,  in  the  rear  of  Johnston  at  Dalton.  His  move  against 
Calhoun,  south  of  Resaca,  via  Lay's  Ferry,  had  the  same  end  in  view.  Such, 
likewise,  was  his  object  in  the  skillfully  planned  and  masterly  march  and 
struggles  about  New  Hope  Church,  and  such  also  was  his  immediate  aim  in 
the  movement  southwest  of  Marietta,  after  the  failure  of  his  heroic  and  grand 
assault  upon  Kenesaw  Mountain.     The  importance  of  this  railroad  to  General 
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Sherman's  army  cannot  be  well  overestimated.  For  the  subsistence  of  this 
army  one  hundred  and  forty-five  car-loads  of  supplies  per  day  were  transported 
for  its  lupport  from  Chattanooga,  and  to  insure  its  preservation,  General  Slier- 
man,  as  he  progressed  further  and  further  south,  placed  garrisons  to  protect 
each  bridge.  General  Johnston,  too,  was  as  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  this 
line  to  both  armies  as  it  was  possible  for  General  Sherman  to  be,  and  while  it 
was  the  constant  endeavor  of  General  Siierman  to  protect  it  in  his  rear,  it  was, 
likewise,  the  constant  endeavor  of  General  Johnston  to  find  some  means  of 
breaking  it  in  the  rear  of  Sherman's  army,  and  thus  force  upon  him  the  alter- 
native of  retreat  or  starvation.  To  this  end  both  General  Johnston  and  Gover- 
nor Brown  made  constant  and  strong  appeals  to  the  government  at  Richmond 
for  General  Forrest's  cavalry  to  be  brought  from  Mississippi  and  kept  actively 
at  work  upon  the  destruction  of  the  railroad,  its  bridges,  etc.;  urging  upon  the 
Confederate  government  that  it  would  be  better  to  run  the  risk  of  Federal  raids 
into  Northern  Mississippi,  than  to  lose  the  opportunity  of  forcing  into  disas- 
trous retreat  the  invading  army,  which  it  seemed  impossible  to  defeat  in  any 
other  way  than  by  breaking  up  the  line  by  which  that  invading  army  was  sup- 
plied. All  arguments  and  entreaties  were,  however,  without  effect  upon  the 
Richmond  government,  and  the  consequence  was  that  the  Western  and  At- 
lantic Railroad  remained  the  chief  means  by  which  the  invading  army  was  sus- 
tained. 

Recurring  again  to  the  '*  mountain  campaigns  "  before  quoted  from,  it  may 
be  stated  that  at  the  opening  of  the  great  Atlanta  campaign.  Sherman  had  a 
total  force  of  98,797  men,  and  254  cannon,  divided  as  follows:  Army  of  the 
Cumberland,  Major-General  Thomas,  60,773,  and  130  guns;  Army  of  the  Ten- 
nessee, Major-General  McPherson,  24,465  men,  and  96  guns;  Army  of  the 
Ohio,  Major-General  Schofield,  13,559  men  and  28  guns.  In  this  army  there 
were  88,188  infantry,  4,460  artillerymen,  and  6,149  cavalry. 

In  General  Johnston's  army  there  were  42,856  men  and  120  cannon,  the 
men  being  divided  as  follows:  Infantry,  37,652;  artillerists,  2,812;  and  cavalry, 
2,392.  General  Johnston  says  of  his  cannon,  however,  that  only  one  half  was 
of  any  use,  because  of  the  bad  condition  of  the  horses,  which  resulted  from  the 
scarcity  of  food  during  the  preceding  winter. 

Within  a  few  days  Sherman  was  re- enforced  by  about  14,000  cavalry,  which 
increased  his  force  to  112,819  effective  men.  During  the  campaign  Siierman 
was  further  re-enforced  June  8,  by  Blair's  corps,  9,000  strong,  at  Acwortli ; 
General  Johnston  was  re-enforced  May  9,  by  Canty's  division,  3,000;  May  1 1, 
Loring's  division,  S,ooo;  May  18,  French's  division,  4,000;  these  three  divis- 
ions constituting  Polk's  corps ;  May  9,  Martin's  division  of  cavalry,  3,500;  May 
17,  Jackson's  division  of  cavalry,  3,900;  and  May  26,  Quarle's  brigade  of  2,200. 
While  fighting  around  Kenesaw  Mountain  General  Johnston  was  re-enforccd 
by  about  3,000  Georgia  militia,  which  Governor  Brown,  the  war  governor, 
20 
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placed  at  his  disposal.  The  highest  number  of  men  which  General  Johnston 
had  at  any  one  time  was  59,248,  at  Kenesaw  Mountain. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  at  this  stage  of  this  narrative,  to  turn  attention  to 
the  condition  of  affairs  in  Atlanta,  and  learn  what  were  their  condition  and 
watch  their  progress.  After  the  battle  of  Chickamauga,  with  which  it  was 
deemed  proper  to  introduce  the  account  of  the  **  struggle  for  Atlanta,"  the  first 
Federal  prisoners  to  arrive  in  the  city,  who  belonged  to  McCook'sand  Thomas's 
corps,  reached  here  on  the  22d  of  September,  1863.  Of  this  first  lot  there  were 
one  hundred  and  sixty-three.  On  the  24th  a  considerably  larger  number  ar- 
rived. On  the  30th  of  the  month  an  executive  aid  committee  was  organized  at 
a  meeting  held  for  the  purpose,  at  which  a  committee  was  appointed  consisting 
of  J.  W.  Duncan,  Judge  William  Ezzard,  S.  B.  Robson  and  Rev.  Mr.  Parks,  to 
consult  with  Dr.  Joseph  P.  Logan  as  to  the  advisability  of  fitting  up  hospitals  at 
Covington,  Oxford  and  Madison.  Another  committee  was  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  mayor  and  ask  him  to  issue  a  proclamation  calling  upon  the  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city  to  close  their  houses  at  4  P.  M.,  and  give  their  attention  to- 
the  wounded  arriving  on  the  trains.  This  committee  consisted  of  Judge  Will- 
iam Ezzard,  James  E.  Williams  and  Colonel  E.  P.  Watkins.  A  request  was  also- 
made  upon  the  citizens  to  send  their  carriages  and  servants  to  the  trains  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day,  to  assist  in  removing  the  wounded  to  the  various  hos- 
pitals. 

On  September  26  the  executive  aid  committee  addressed  a  letter  to  Gen- 
eral Bragg,  informing  him  that  since  receiving  the  intelligence  of  his  great  vic- 
tory at  Chickamauga.  they  had  established  an  organized  corps  for  taking  care 
of  his  wounded,  both  at  Atlanta  and  upon  the  field;  that  they  had  a  branch  near 
Ringgold  where  they  had  a  depot  of  supplies,  and  they  assured  General  Bragg^ 
that  Atlanta  would  continue  in  the  good  work  to  the  end.  This  letter  was 
signed  by  J.  W.  Duncan,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  executive  aid  com- 
mittee. To  this  communication  General  Bragg  sent  an  appropriate  re* 
sponse. 

A  large  fund  was  raised  for  the  relief  of  the  wounded,  many  of  the  subscrip- 
tions  being  very  large.  A  few  are  here  given  as  illustrations:  Crawford,  Fra- 
zer  &  Co.,  $1,000;  the  Roswell  Factory,  $5,000;  city  council,  $5,000;  Re- 
lief Association  of  Augusta,  $5,000.  There  were  many  smaller  subscriptions 
ranging  from  $5  to  $500.  Of  the  executive  aid  committee  Colonel  R.  A.  Craw- 
ford was  chairman,  and  J.  W.  Duncan  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  there  were 
about  forty  members  of  the  commi«ttee. 

General  Howell  Cobb  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  State  troops^ 
with  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  on  the  29th  of  September,  1863,  on  which  day 
he  issued  an  order  to  all  companies  and  battalions  not  yet  formed  into  regi- 
ments, to  form  themselves  into  regiments  by  the  ist  of  November,  so  as  to  be 
ready  when  called  upon  to  enter  into  active  service. 
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A  letter  to  which  considerable  interest  attached  was  published  in  the  InteU 
ligencer,  about  the  1st  of  October,  1863.     It  was  as  follows  : 

"Tennessee,  1863. 

"  Dear  Madam  :  Your  husband,  Mr. ,  wishes  you  and  your  son,  to 

join  him  at  Montreal,  Canada,  as  soon  as  possible.  Leave  everything  and  come 
via.  Rome,  Ga.;  hire  or  buy  conveyance,  and  when  you  reach  the  United  States, 
ask  to  be  sent  to  headquarters,  then  I  will  take  care  of  you.  If  necessary  dress 
your  son  in  women's  clothes.  Yours  truly. 


<( 


i» 


The  above  letter  was  addressed  to  parties  who,  at  the  time  it  was  written, 
were  in  Atlanta.  It  was  post  marked  "  Chattanooga,"  and  on  one  side  of  the 
envelope  was  written,  "  examined  and  approved  by  command  of  Major- Gen- 
eral Rosecrans.  William  M.  Miles,  lieutenant-colonel  and  P.  M.  G."  On  the 
other  side  of  the  envelope,  was  written,  "examined  and  approved  by  command 
of  Major-General  Bragg.  William  A.  Reed,  captain  and  A.  P.  M.  G."  With 
reference  to  this  letter,  the  Intelligencer  said  :  **  Too  many  disloyal  persons 
are  getting  out  of  the  country  with  the  property  they  have  acquired  while  in 
this  city,  and  it  ought  to  be  stopped.  The  writer  of  the  letter  is  one  who 
made  all  he  possesses  on  earth  in  this  city,  and  like  a  recreant  traitor  is  now 
in  the  Yankee  army,  having  stealthily  left  this  city  bearing  with  him  the  for- 
tune he  made  here,  and  is  there  plotting  to  get  other  traitors  from  our  city 
into  the  United  States,  with  all  the  plunder  they  can  bear  with  them.  How 
long  shall  this  thing  be  tolerated  ?" 

In  January,  1864,  donations  were  made  by  the  citizens  of  Atlanta,  toward 

arming  and  equipping  General  John  H.  Morgan's  men.     Up  to  the  13th  of  the 

month  $10,000  had  been  subscribed,  and  $8,075   P^i^  ''^-     O*^  February  6th 

General  Morgan  was  tendered  a  reception,  at  which  the  mayor  delivered  an 

address,  to  which  General   Morgan  responded,  as  did   also  Colonel  W.  C.  P. 

Breckenridge  and  Colonel  R.  A.  Alston. 

On  the  5th  of  February  the  press  announced  that  it  was  then  certain  that 
the  Federal  generals  were  planning  an  attack  on  Atlanta,  and  stated  that  the 
place  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  both  the  Federal  and  Confederate 
armies.  It  was  the  last  connecting  link  between  the  east  and  Alabama  and 
Mississippi,  and  if  it  were  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy  the  South  would 
either  lose  both  these  States,  or  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  would  be  overrun 
by  their  soldiers.  To  lose  Atlanta  would  be  almost  like  losing  the  sources 
from  which  food  was  then  derived  for  the  army.  The  nature  of  the  measures 
that  it  was  thought  to  be  necessary  to  resort  to  for  the  defence  of  the  Southern 
States  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  order,  issued  March  30,  1864, 
by  Thomas  C.  Jackson:  "As  a  late  order  from  the  Conscript  Bureau  gives 
men  who  are  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  from  forty- five  to 
fifty  years  of  age,  the  privilege  of  volunteering  in  the  State  service,  I  propose 
to  raise  a  company  for  this  service  for  General  Gartrell's  brigade ;  as  soon  as  the 
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company  has  a  sufficient  number  of  men  it  will  be  organized  and  officers 
elected.  Only  thirty  days  from  the  date  of  the  order,  March  1 8,  was  given  for 
volunteering,  when  they  would  be  conscripted  into  the  general  service."  This 
order  was  entitled  circular  No.  8. 

On  the  *'  importance  of  Atlanta,"  the  Intelligencer  said  in  an  editorial, 
under  date  of  April  26,  1864:  That  it  believed  the  real  object  of  General 
Grant  was  to  capture  Atlanta,  notwithstanding  the  Yankee  cry  of  *'  on  to 
Richmond."  "Situated  as  Atlanta  is,  it  is  the  only  link  that  binds  Georgia 
with  the  Southwestern  States.  The  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad  runs 
southwest  and  connects  with  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point,  and  this  con- 
nects this  city  with  Alabama  and  Mississippi  and  the  other  States  to  the  west- 
ward of  them.  With  Atlanta  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  therefore,  a  powerful 
blow  would  be  inflicted  upon  the  Southern  cause,  for  Florida  would  have  to 
succumb  at  the  same  time. 

"  The  question  which  looms  up  before  us,  therefore,  is  this :  Would  the 
territory  remaining  in  our  possession  be  sufficient  to  produce  food  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  armies  of  the  Confederacy  ?  It  is  apparent  that  it  could  not  do  so. 
Even  at  the  present  time,  with  a  territory  of  300,000  square  miles,  we  have 
but  little,  if  any,  food  remaining  in  our  granaries. 

"  The  defense  of  Atlanta  now  rests  upon  the  Confederate  army  at  Dalton. 
Of  the  capacity  of  General  Johnston  none  could  utter  a  word  of  doubt,  but  that 
the  means  at  his  disposal  are  adequate  to  meet  and  foil  the  coming  campaign 
of  the  Yankees  against  this  point,  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  and  of 
anxious  solicitude  to  the  people  of  the  Confederate  States,  we  believe  that 
General  Johnston  appreciates  the  importance  of  this  point,  and  to  neglect  any 
necessary  measures  tending  to  its  successful  defense  would  be  an  error  that 
might  prove  disastrous  to  our  arms." 

The  Tennessee  Soldiers*  Relief  Association  was  formed  April  29,  1864, 
mainly  of  citizens  of  Tennessee,  and  mainly,  though  not  exclusively,  to  care 
for  the  sick  and  wounded  Tennessee  soldiers.  Of  the  meeting  at  which  the 
association  was  organized,  General  S.  R.  Anderson  was  made  chairman,  and 
John  E.  Thatcher,  secretary.  Captain  John  Frizzell  reported  a  series  of  reso- 
lutions to  the  effect  that  all  Tennesseeans  and  Georgians  and  others  who  were 
willing  to  co-operate  with  them,  constituted  themselves  into  an  association  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  such  assistance  as  they  could  to  the  sick  and  wounded 
soldiers  from  Tennessee  and  elsewhere.  An  organization  of  the  association  was 
effected  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers:  President.  J.  F.  Cummings; 
vice-president,  Dr.  J.  G.  M.  Ramsey;  secretary,  John  E.  Thatcher;  treasurer, 
John  Frizzell.  Subscriptions  were  then  made  to  the  amount  of  about  $24,000,. 
and  a  volunteer  relief  committee  was  formed  to  go  to  the  front  to  take  care  of 
wounded  soldiers  in  case  of  a  battle. 
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The  following  notice  was  published  May  9,  1 864 : 

"  Attention  Militia  !  "  All  persons  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty^ 
not  in  the  service  of  the  Confederate  States,  in  the  second  ward,  are  hereby 
notified  to  be  and  appear  at  the  city  hall  to-day,  the  i  ith  inst,  at  2  o'clock,  P. 
M.,  for  the  purpose  of  being  armed  and  equipped  for  local  defense.  Herein 
fail  not  under  penalty.  WiLLlAM  WiLSON,  Captain  Commanding. 

A  similar  notice  was  issued  with  reference  to  the  first  ward,  by  S.  W. 
Thornton,  captain  commanding,  and  with  reference  to  the  Fulton  county 
militia,  by  Z.  A.  Rice,  lieutenant-colonel  commanding. 

The  organization  of  the  militia  of  Atlanta  and  of  Fulton  county  was  ef« 
fected  for  the  purpose  of  being  ready  for  the  emergency  of  the  enemy  break- 
ing through  the  army  and  making  a  raid  in  this  vicinity.  The  order  for  the 
meeting  of  the  militia  was  issued  such  a  short  time  before  the  meeting  was  to 
take  place  that  it  was  necessary  to  postpone  the  organization,  which  was  done 
until  the  1 7th  inst. 

About  this  time  there  was  considerable  fear  expressed  as  to  the  prospects 
of  Atlanta  falling  rnto  the  enemy's  hands.  But  it  was  thought  best  by  the 
Intelligencer  to  ridicule  such  fears,  which  it  therefore  did  in  the  following  style : 
"  On  the  street,  every  minute,  the  ravens  are  croaking.  Do  you  hear  them  ? 
There  is  a  knot  of  them  on  the  corner  shaking  their  heads,  with  long  faces  and 
restless  eyes.  They  say  that  General  Johnston  is  falling  back,  that  the  greater 
portion  of  our  army  is  at  Resaca  and  Calhoun.  Doubtless  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  our  army  is  at  these  points,  in  the  rear  of  Dalton,  which  requires  atten- 
tion. But  we  have  no  fear  of  the  results,  for  we  keep  it  constantly  and 
confidently  before  us  that  General  Johnston  and  his  great  and  invincible  satel- 
lites are  working  out  the  problem  of  battle  and  victory  at  the  great  chess  board 
at  the*  front." 

This  was  on  the   14th.     On  the  15th  the  Intelligencer  said:   **  The  most 
intense  anxiety  exists  as  to  the  condition  of  our  army  at  the  front.     But  in  the 
^nce  of  authentic  information  we  are  satisfied  that  whatever  changes  have 
l>een  made  in  the  position  of  our  forces  are  the  necessary  result  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  and  we  feel  confident  that  there  is  no  reason  for  any  mis- 
givings as  to  the  situation  of  General  Johnston's  army.'*     As  an  indication  of 
the  intense  anxiety  in  the  public  mind,  the  same  paper  said  on  the  same  day : 
''There  seems  to  be  an  extraordinary  interest  exhibited  in  religious  works  at 
the  present  time.     The  First  Baptist  Church  continues  to  be  crowded  night 
after  night,  and  many  persons  are  seeking  the  way  to  become  Christians.     At 
Wesley  Chapel  the  revival   progresses  with  unabated   zeal  and  interest,  and 
accounts  from  various  parts  of  the  army  state  that  our  soldiers  are  enlisting  in 
great  numbers  under  the  banner  of  the  Most  High." 

On  May  17,  1864,  there  was  an  inspection  of  the  troops  organized  for  local 
defense.     The  inspection  occurred  on  Marietta  Street,  under  the  command  of 
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Marcus  J.  Wright,  and  it  was  pronounced  the  finest  military  display  in  every 
respect  that  had  ever  been  witnessed  in  Atlanta. 

On  May  i8,  1864.  Colonel  Thrasher,  superintendent  of  the  Press  Associa- 
tion, returned  from  the  front,  and  reported  finding  the  condition  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee,  under  General  Johnston,  in  the  highest  degree 
satisfactory.  The  number  of  men  operating  against  General  Johnston,  he 
thought,  had  been  underestimated.  It  was  believed  to  be  fully,  or  even  more, 
than  100,000,  and  the  "On  to  Atlanta  "  movement  was  carried  on  by  flanking 
movements  on  both  wings  of  Johnston's  army,  etc.,  etc. 

On  May  19,  1864,  under  the  head  of  **  Long  Faces,"  the  following  article 
appeared  in  the  Intelligencer :  *'  We  are  stopped  daily  on  the  street,  almost 
at  every  step,  by  people  who  anxiously  inquire  the  news.  A  large  number  of 
these  quid  nuncs  wear  the  longest  faces  they  can  put  on,  and  their  pallid  looks 
would  lead  one  unacquainted  with  them  to  suppose  they  had  lost  their  dearest 
and  best  friend,  or  perhaps  a  whole  family  of  friends.  They  cry  in  our  ears  a 
most  dismal  cry.  Some  of  them  say  to  us  :  **  Why  do  you  publish  such  flat- 
tering opinions  about  the  situation  ?  You  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Johnston 
is  falling  back,  and  that  Atlanta  is  threatened  You  are  misleading  the  peo- 
ple by  holding  out  to  them  hopes  which  will  be  dashed  to  the  ground.  Johns- 
ton is  being  outflanked  up  there  and  we  are  losing  ground  that  will  never  be 
regained.'* 

A  few  days  after  publishing  the  above,  the  Intelligencer  published  an  ad- 
dress which  General  Johnston  had  issued  to  his  army  on  the  19th  inst,  in 
which  he  paid  a  high  compliment  to  their  courage  and  endurance,  and  prom- 
ised to  lead  them  to  battle,  **  trusting  to  the  Almighty  Father  to  still  reward 
the  patriot's  toil  and  bless  the  patriot's  banners."  The  Intelligencer %^\^  that 
after  reading  the  above  order  it  seemed  that  General  Johnston's  army  contin- 
ued to  retreat,  and  it  consoled  itself  with  the  reflection  that  they  were  looking 
for  the  enemy.  General  Johnston's  position  on  the  Etowah  had  become  un- 
tenable, because  McPherson,  Hooker  and  Logan  had  already  crossed  that 
river  and  were  continuing  their  flank  movement.  The  plan  of  the  Yankee 
general  seemed  to  be  to  avoid  a  general  engagement,  and  it  thus  became  a  ne- 
cessity for  General  Johnston  to  fall  back,  in  order  to  protect  his  flanks.  Sher- 
man was  repeating  Rosecrans's  movements,  and  as  Chickamauga  closed  that 
general's  career,  so  when  a  battle  takes  place  between  the  Etowah  and  the 
Chattahoochee,  the  career  of  Sherman  and  his  army  will  close  in  a  similar 
manner. 

On  Sunday,  May  23,  1864,  ^he  same  paper  said  it  could  only  be  annoyed 
at  the  progress  being  made  by  the  enemy  during  the  past  week.  It  reminded 
it  of  the  grand  raid  Sherman  made  in  Mississippi  a  few  months  before,  and  it 
seemed  to  be  the  policy  of  Sherman  to  pursue  the  same  plan  he  then  so  suc- 
cessfully developed.      It  will  not  surprise  us,  the  Intelligencer  said,  if  the  enemy 
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should  make  an  impetuous  attack  upon  our  army,  or  a  rapid  retreat  from  his 
present  position.  But  it  may  be  the  policy  of  the  rapid  Sherman  to  consum- 
mate the  plan  set  forth  in  his  notorious  letter.  If  so,  he  will  make  another  of 
those  rapid  marches  for  which  he  has  become  so  famous,  etc.,  etc. 

At  this  juncture  the   following  proclamation  was  issued   by   the  mayor  of 

Atlanta: 

Atlanta.  Ga ,  May  23,  1864. 
In  view  of  the  dangers  which  threaten  us,  and  in  pursuance  of  a  call  made 
by  General  Wright  and  General  Wayne,  I  require  all  the  male  citizens  of  At- 
lanta, capable  of  bearing  arms,  without  regard  to  occupation,  who  are  not  in 
the  Confederate  or  State  service,  to  report  by  12  M..  on  Thursday,  the  26th 
inst.,  to  O.  H.  Jones,  marshal  of  the  city,  to  be  organized  into  companies  and 
armed,  and  to  report  to  General  Wright  when  organized.  And  all  male  citi- 
zens who  are  not  willing  to  defend  their  homes  and  families  are  requested  to 
leave  the  city  at  their  earliest  convenience,  as  their  presence  only  embarasses- 
the  authorities  and  tends  to  the  demoralization  of  others. 

James  M.  Calhoun,  Mayor. 

May  26,  the  paper  said  the  Yankees  are  coming  yet,  but  their  progress  is. 
slow.  The  position  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  is  so  changeable  and  diffi- 
cult to  determine  that  we  can  safely  say  that  there  is  no  situation. 

On  May  27  the  sounds  of  battle  were  heard  at  Atlanta  for  the  first  time. 
The  enemy  seemed  to  be  in  heavy  flanking  column  to  the  left,  and  those  on 
the  outposts  of  the  city,  where  everything  was  quiet,  could  distinctly  hear  the 
cannonade.  The  enemy  was  in  large  force,  under  command  of  Thomas  on 
their  right.  Hooker  in  the  center,  and  McPherson  on  the  left.  **  We  have, 
however,  no  doubt  as  to  the  result,  for  we  are  undismayed,  and  believe  firmly 
that  our  general,  and  his  brave,  cool-headed  soldiers  will  win  the  fight,  and 
conquer  effeclually  the  hordes  of  vagabonds  who  now  confront  our  gates." 

The  movements  of  the  armies  which  caused  all  this  anxiety  in  the  city  are 
briefly  referred  to  in  the  following  pages.  The  first  was  the  battle  at  Rocky 
Face  Ridge,  which  commenced  on  May  9,  1864.  The  Confederates  in  this 
engagement  were  led  by  Lieutenant -General  Hardee,  in  person,  and  the  Fed- 
erals engaged  were  under  General  Geary,  the  twentieth  corps  of  Sherman's 
army.  A  strong  effort  was  made  to  carry  the  summit  of  Rocky  Face  at  Dug 
Gap.  but  this  effort  was  foiled  by  the  same  physical  difficulties  which  foiled  all 
other  attempts  along  this  palisaded  ridge.  On  the  9th  another  attack  was 
made,  more  vigorous  than  the  first,  and  with  a  larger  number  of  men.  upon  the 
outposts  upon  the  crest  of  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  but  after  making  five  desperate 
assaults,  the  Federal  forces  were  compelled  to  retire.  On  the  same  day  there 
was  an  important  fight  at  Resaca  between  (leneral  McPherson  and  General 
Canty.  McPherson  had  made  a  flank  movement  through  Snake  Creek  Gap,. 
for  the  purpose  of  capturingpResaca  and  the  railroad  bridge.  The  engage- 
ment lasted  till  dark,  when  the  Federal  forces  were  forced  to  retreat. 
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General  Sherman  says  of  this  engagement  that  McPherson  :  .  .  "  had 
not  done  the  full  measure  of  his  work.  He  had  in  hand  twenty-three  thou- 
sand of  the  best  men  of  the  army,  and  could  have  walked  into  Resaca  (then 
held  only  by  a  small  brigade),  or  he  could  have  placed  his  whole  force  astride 
the  railroad  above  Resaca,  and  there  have  easily  withstood  the  attack  of  Johns- 
ton's army,  with  the  knowledge  that  Thomas  and  Schofield  were  on  his  heels. 
.  .  .  .  Such  an  opportunity  does  not  come  twice  in  a  single  life  ;  but  at 
the  critical  moment  McPherson  seems  to  have  been  a  little  timid.  Still  he  was 
perfectly  justified  by  his  orders,  and  fell  back,  and  assumed  a  defensive  posi- 
tion in  Sugar  Valley,  on  the  Resaca  side  of  Snake  Creek  Gap.  As  soon  as  I 
was  informed  of  this.  I  determined  to  pass  the  whole  army  through  Snake 
Creek  Gap,  and  move  on  to  Resaca  with  the  main  army."i 

During  the  next  day  another  attempt  was  made  upon  the  Confederates  at 
Mill  Creek  Gap,,  but  resulted  in  a  Federal  repulse. 

On  the  evening  of  the  nth,  General  Johnston  ordered  General  Wheeler  to 
move  at  daylight  the  next  day,  around  the  end  of  Rocky  Face  Ridge,  towards 
Tunnel  Hill,  with  all  his  available  cavalry,  to  ascertain  if  the  movement  south- 
ward by  the  Federal  army  had  been  a  general  one.  General  Hindman  was 
instructed  to  support  Wheeler  with  his  division.  The  Confederates  encoun- 
tered Stoneman*s  cavalry  at  this  point,  and  drove  them  back,  with  a  loss  to 
the  latter  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  and  some  four  hundred  loaded  wagons. 

This  reconnoissance  confirmed  the  impression  that  almost  the  entire  Fed- 
eral army  was  marching  toward  Snake  Creek  Gap,  on  its  way  to  Resaca. 

Accordingly,  Dalton^  was  evacuated  the  next  day  by  the  Confederate  army, 
which  retirecl  to  Resaca. 

**  The  Federal  army  approaching  Resaca  on  the  Snake  Creek  Gap  road, 
was  met  about  a  mile  from  the  place  by  Loring's  division,  and  held  in  check 
long  enough  to  enable  Hardee's  and  Hood's  corps,  then  just  arriving,  to  oc- 
cupy their  ground  undisturbed.  As  the  army  was  formed  (in  two  lines)  Polk's 
and  Hardee's  corps  were  west  of  the  place  and  railroad,  facing  to  the  west ; 
the  former  on  the  left,  with  its  left  resting  on  the  Oostanaula.  Hood's  corps 
extended  from  Hardee's  right  across  the  railroad  to  the  Connasauga,  facing  to 
the  northwest. 

**  There  was  brisk  skirmishing  all  the  afternoon  of  May  13th  on  Polk's 
front,  and  that  of  Hardee's  left  division,  Cheatham's.*' 

There  was  heavy  fighting  on  the  next  day,  and  especially  on  the  15  th  of 
the  month.  Sharp  skirmishing  commenced  early  in  the  morning  along  the 
whole  line,  and  was  continuous  throughout  the  day.  During  the  morning 
Major-General  Stevenson  was  directed  by  Lieutenant-General  Hood  to  advance 
and  mask  a  battery  of  four  guns  some  eighty  yards  in  front  of  his  line  of  in- 
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hntry,  which  was  near  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  north  of  Resaca. 
Before  the  battery  had  been  properly  arranged,  General  Hood  ordered  General 
Stevenson  to  open  fire  upon  Hooker's  corps,  which  was  in  his  front,  and  Hooker 
immediately  made  a  furious  attack  upon  the  battery,  driving  the  Confederates 
from  the  guns.  A  spirited  contest  then  commenced  for  the  possession  of  these 
guns,  but  the  fire  of  the  Confederates  was  so  fierce  that  the  Federals  retired  to 
the  shelter  of  a  ravine,  from  which  their  muskets  commanded  the  position  of 
the  guns  as  well  as  did  those  of  the  Confederates,  and  the  fire  was  so  kept  up 
by  both  sides  that  neither  could  take  the  guns  from  the  field.  Thi^  contest 
was  kept  up  until  after  dark,  and  then,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  the  Federals 
carried  the  guns  away.  These  were  the  only  field  trophies  captured  by  them 
during  the  entire  campaign  to  the  Chattahoochee  River. 

On  the  whole,  this  was  a  momentous  day  for  General  Johnston's  army.  At 
about  four  P.  M.  General  Stewart  on  the  Confederate  right,  was  ordered  to  at- 
tack the  enemy  and  endeavor  to  force  back  his  line.  He  was  to  be  supported 
by  General  Stevenson.  But  General  Sherman  had  commenced  his  Lay  Ferry 
movement,  and  General  Johnston,  upon  hearing  of  it,  revoked  the  order  to 
General  Stewart.  This  order  reached  General  Stevenson  in  time,  but  did  not 
reach  General  Stewart,  and  his  troops  dashed  forward  in  face  of  a  terrible  fire 
and  were  repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  General  Johnston  was  notified  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  that  Sherman  had  secured  possession  of  Lay's  Ferry,  about 
three  miles  west  of  Calhoun,  and  was  crossing  the  Oostannula  in  force.  His 
communications  with  Atlanta  being  thus  rendered  too  hazardous,  he  evacuated 
Resaca  during  the  nij:;ht.  **The  course  of  the  river,  almost  parallel  with  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  protected  this  advance  from  Johnston's  power 
of  discovery  or  successful  resistance." 

On  the  isth  Jackson's  brigade  attacked  the  Federals  encamped  east  of  the 
Oostaniula,  but  met  a  bloody  repulse.     On  the   i6th  McPherson,  advancing 
toward  Calhoun,  came  in  collision  with  a  portion  of  Hardee's  corps,  and  was 
in  turn  repulsed.     On  the  19th  General  Johnston  took  position  near  Cassville, 
for  what  he  intended  should  be  the  great  battle  of  the  campaign.      But  at  a 
council  of  war,  held  that  night,  both  generals,  Hood  and   Polk,  expressed  to 
General  Johnston  their  fears  that  they  could  not  hold  the  positions  assigned 
them,  because  of  a  possible  enfilading  fire  from  a  Federal  battery  on  the  oppo- 
site ridge.     General  Hardee  said  that  he  could  hold  his  position,  but  that  it 
was  not  a  favorable  one  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground.      General 
Johnston,  although  loath  to  abandon   his  position,  yielded  to  the  judgment  of 
a  majority  of  his  subordinate  generals,  and  consequently  fell  back  to  the  Fto- 
wah  River  and  crossed  it  the  next  day. 

On  the  22d  of  the  month  General  Wheeler  ascertained  that  Genet al  Sher- 
man did  not  intend  to  move  directly  against  the  very  strong  position  at  Alla- 
toona  Pass,  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  but  to  proceed,  by  the  way 
21 
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of  Dallas  and  Burnt  Hickory,  against  Marietta.  On  the  23d,  therefore,  Gen- 
eral Hardee  was  ordered  to  march  to  the  road  leading  from  Stilesboro  through 
Dallas  to  Atlanta,  and  General  Polk  was  ordered  to  move  to  the  same  road  by 
a  route  further  to  the  left.  General  Hood  was  directed  to  follow  Hardee  next 
day.  On  the  25th  occurred  the  battle  of  New  Hope  Church,  which  was  ter- 
minated only  by  the  darkness.  Late  in  the  afternoon  of  the  27th  a  bloody 
struggle  took  place  between  Cleburne's  division  and  the  Fourth  Federal  Corps, 
near  Pickett's  Mill  and  the  road  leading  from  Burnt  Hickory.  The  Federal 
loss  in  this  battle  was  1,500,  while  Cleburne's  was  but  448.  The  Confederates 
captured  about  1,200  stand  of  small  arms.  On  the  28th  the  Confederates  sus- 
tained a  severe  repulse,  with  a  loss  of  several  hundred  men.  On  the  29th  an- 
other attack  was  made  by  the  Confederates  upon  the  Federal  position,  but  this 
attack  only  proved  that  McPherson  was  still  in  position,  which  was  probably 
all  that  was  intended  to  be  developed. 

This  brings  the  narrative  of  events  outside  the  city  down  to  the  same  point 
to  which  they  were  related  inside  the  city.  It  is  now  the  design  to  carry  the 
relation  of  the  progress  of  the  two  armies  southward  to  the  battle  of  Atlanta, 
and  afterward  to  present  a  more  or  less  full  and  accurate  account  of  events  in- 
side the  city  from  June  5th  to  the  same  date,  July  24.  1864. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  Sherman's  army  being  concentrated  mainly  on  the  left, 
near  the  railroad,  and  covered  by  its  long  line  of  intrenchments,  Johnston 
abandoned  Allatoona  and  Acworth,  and  retired  to  a  new  position,  near  Ken- 
nesaw  Mountain.  After  getting  into  this  new  position  his  left  wing  rested  on 
Lost  Mountain  and  his  right  extended  east  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
road and  behind  Noonday  Creek.  Thus  did  General  Johnston  lose  Allatoona, 
and  his  only  consolation  for  its  loss  was  that  he  had  not  lost  it  by  assault,  nor 
so  much  by  pure  strategy  as  by  superior  numbers.  Early  in  June  there  was 
a  cavalry  fight  near  Big  Shanty,  and  for  some  days  the  cavalry  was  very  active 
on  both  sides.  Sherman  rebuilt  the  railroad,  and  on  the  12th  the  Confederates 
heard  the  whistle  of  the  locomotive  at  Big  Shanty.  The  lines  of  the  two  armies 
were  being  drawn  closer  to  each  other,  and  by  the  14th  of  June  it  became  evi- 
dent that  the  lines  of  Confederates  were  too  attenuated  for  them  to  retain  their 
position  on  Pine  Mountain.  Accordingly  Generals  Johnston,  Hardee  and 
Polk  rode  to  the  top  of  this  mountain  to  view  the  situation  and  to  select  some 
better  position.  Their  presence  attracted  a  body  of  soldiers,  and  General 
Sherman,  thinking  it  might  be  well  to  scatter  them,  ordered  a  battery  to  be 
opened  upon  them,  and  with  one  of  the  shells  from  this  battery  General  Polk 
was  struck  and  killed. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  after  some  sharp  fighting  on  both  sides,  the  Confed- 
erates found  it  necessary  to  abandon  Pine  Mountain,  and  on  the  i6th  the  Fed- 
erals, having  secured  poss'-ssion  of  some  high  ground  from  which  their  artillery 
was  able  to  enfilade  a  good  portion  of  Hardee's  line,  and  to  sweep  the  road 
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from  Gilgal  Church  to  Marietta,  thus  causing  the  evacuation  of  Lost  Mountain 
also.     A  portion  of  the  new  Confederate  line  being  subject  to  an  enfilading 
fire  from  the  Federal  batteries,  and  the  Federal  right  having  been  extended, 
the  Confederate  position  was  again  changed  on  the  i8th,  after  some  obstinate 
fighting.     The  key  of  this  new  line  was  Kennesaw  Mountain,  the  summit  of 
the  water- shed,  whose  wood- covered  sides,  breaking  into  deep  ravines,  made 
an  impregnable  position,  while  the  view  from  its  summit  made  concealment  of 
his  movements  on   Sherman's  part  next  to  impossible.     For  a  period  of  over 
three  weeks,  previous  to  the  20th  of  June,  there  had  been  almost  daily  rains, 
which  had  swollen  the  streams  and  made  the  roads  next  to  impassable,  greatly 
hindering  the  movements  of  both  armies.     There  was  also,  during  this  same 
period,  daily  skirmishing  between  the  two  armies,  and  occasionally  full  line  at- 
tacks were  made  during  the  prevalence  of  a  furious  thunder  storm,  which  made 
it  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  rattling  of  the  artillery  and  the  peals  of 
thunder. 

On  the  20th  there  was  a  heavy  cavalry  combat,  and  from  this  day  on  to 
the  27th  there  was  continual  fighting  from  the  summits  of  the  two  Kennesaw 
Mountains  by  the  Federal  army  upon  the  position  of  the  Confederate  army  in 
this  strong  position.      On  June  22d  Sherman  had  as  many  as  one  hundred  and 
forty  cannon  bearing  upon  the  mountains,  and  the  bombardment  from  these 
cannon  was  often  both  grand  and  terrific.     Sherman's  object  in  his  daily  at- 
tacks upon  different  points  of  Johnston's  army  was  to  compel  him  to  extend 
his  lines  in  such  a  manner  as  to  weaken  them,  and  thus  render  it  easy  to  break 
through  them.      He  says  in  his  **  Memoirs,"  **  I  reasoned  that  if  we  could  make 
a  breach  any  where  near  the  rebel  center  and  thrust  a  strong  head  of  column, 
that  with  one  moiety  of  our  army  we  could  hold  in  check  the  corresponding 
wing  of  the  enemy,  and  with  the  other  sweep  in  flank  and  overwhelm  the  other 
half"     But  the  great  battle  of  Kennesaw  Mountain  occurred  on  the  27th  of 
the  month.     This  is  considered  the  distinctive  battle  of  the  Atlanta  campaign 
between  Dalton  and  Atlanta.     Of  this  great  battle  this  work  is  compelled  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  description  of  it  given  by  the  two  commanders  respec- 
tively.    General  Johnston,  in  his  **  narrative."  says:    "In  the  morning  of  the 
27th,  after  a  furious  cannonade,  the  Federal  army  made  a  general  assault  upon 
the  Confederate  position,  which  was  received  every  where  with  firmness,  and 
repelled  with  a  loss  to  the  assailants  enormously  disproportionate  to  that  which 
they  inflicted.     At  several  points  the  characteristic  fortitude  of  the  northwest- 
ern soldiers  held  them  under  a  close  and  destructive  fire  long  after  reasonable 
hope  of  success  was  gone.     The  attack  upon  Loring's  corps  was  by  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  ;  that  upon  Hardee's  by  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland.     The 
principal  efforts  of  the  enemy  were  directed  against   Loring's  right  and  left 
brigades,  and  the  left  of  Hardee's  corps." 

General  Sherman  in  his  *'  Memoirs,"  says  :  **  About  9  A.  M.  of  the  day  ap- 
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pointed  the  troops  moved  to  the  assault,  and  all  along  our  lines  for  ten  miles  a 
furious  fire  of  artillery  and  musketry  was  kept  up.  At  all  points  the  enemy 
met  us  with  determined  courage  and  in  great  force.  McPherson's  attacking 
column  fought  up  the  face  of  lesser  Kennesaw,  but  could  not  reach  the  summit 
About  a  mile  to  the  right  (just  below  the  Dallas  road)  Thomas's  assaulting  col- 
umn reached  the  parapet,  where  Brigadier-General  Harker  was  shot  down 
mortally  wounded,  and  Brigadier- General  McCook  (my  old  law  partner)  was 
desperately  wounded,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  afterwards  died.  By  11:30 
the  assault  was,  in  fact,  over,  and  had  failed.  We  had  not  broken  the  rebel  line 
at  either  point,  but  our  assaulting  columns  held  their  ground  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  rebel  trenches,  and  there  covered  themselves  with  parapet"  This  great 
battle  which  resulted  as  above  described  in  the  defeat  of  the  Federal  army,  is 
thus  described  in  the  "  Mountain  Campaigns,"  from  which  so  much  has  al- 
ready been  extracted : 

*'The  attempt  upon  the  Confederate  right  which  lay  east  of  Kennesaw  Moun- 
tain, running  across  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and  north  of  the  present 
station.  Elizabeth,  to  the  hills,  some  hundreds  of  yards  beyond,  was  by  Logan's 
corps,  formed  in  three  lines,  and  supported  by  Blair  and  Dodge,  with  their  re- 
spective corps,  a  portion  of  which  fronted  the  mountain  also,  and  made  strong 
demonstrations  against  it,  accompanying  them  with  heavy  and  constant  firing. 
They  first  fell  upon  Nelson's  (Twelfth  Louisiana)  regiment,  which  occupied  a 
strong  line  of  rifle-pits,  six  hundred  yards  in  front  of  the  main  intrenchments. 
These  held  their  ground,  keeping  up  a  hot  fusilade  until  the  first  Federal  ranks 
had  approached  within  twenty- five  paces,  and  then  hastily  retired  to  the  Con- 
federate line  of  battle. 

**Tlie  Federal  troops  advanced  steadily,  and  soon  came  within  musket-shot 
of  Featherston's  entire  front.  A  destructive  fire  was  here  opened  upon  them 
from  the  intrenchments,  which  compelled  a  halt;  but,  taking  position  in  the 
forest,  amid  the  tangled  undergrowth,  they  kept,  in  return,  a  furious  fire  upon 
the  Confederates.  The  batteries  upon  the  mountain  and  those  located  along 
Featherston's  lines  poured  forth  a  terrific  storm  of  shot  and  shell  upon  their 
front  and  flanks.  For  almost  an  hour  they  gamely  held  their  position,  unable 
to  advance  and  reluctant  to  retreat ;  but,  at  length,  having  lost  seven  com- 
manding officers  of  regiments  and  hundreds  of  men,  some  of  them  within  thirty 
feet  of  the  Confederates'  principal  works,  Logan  ordered  his  men  to  retire  to 
the  line  of  rifle-pits  they  had  first  captured. 

*'  During  this  same  time  an  impetuous  assault  was  made  upon  Wheeler's 
troops,  and  Quarles's  brigade  of  Walthall's  division,  in  front  of  and  upon  the 
mountain,  in  the  shelter  of  rifle-pits.  A  body  of  Federals  charged  into  Quar- 
les's rifle-pits,  where  most  of  them  were  killed  or  captured.  Many  of  the  Fed- 
erals, also,  were  picked  off  by  the  Confederate  skirmishers,  firing  from  behind 
trees,  rocks,  etc.,  on  the  side  of  the  mountain.     These  were  scattered  irregularly 
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among  the  crags  and  forest  growth  below  the  Confederate  breastworks,  but  high 
enough  above  the  field  to  command  a  full  view  over  it  and  the  Federal  advance, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  a  portion  of  Blair's  corps. 

"Against  the  lesser  Kennesaw  there  was  a  heavy  demonstration  and  hot  hre 
maintained  in  front,  and  a  very  vigorous  charge  was  made  upon  the  western 
end  of  the  mountain,  which  was  held  by  French's  division. 

"The  attack  upon  Cockrell's  Missouri  brigade,  which  occupied  the  exteme 
west  of  the  ridge,  on  French's  left,  was  very  determined  and  impetuous — the 
Federal  advance  driving  in  the  skirmishers,  and  pressing  resolutely  forward  till 
within  about  twenty  paces  of  the  Confederate  line ;  but  here  it  was  met  by  a 
cool  steadiness  which  checked  and  finally  repulsed  it.     This  attempt  was  prin- 
cipally by  Howard's  corps,  under  the  cover  of  the  concentration  of  about  fifty 
field-pieces,  which,  bursting  forth  from  battery  to  battery,  were  bombarding 
the  Confederate  position  with  terrible  fury.     The  assailing  columns  likewise 
advanced  rapidly  from  the  west  and  dashed  fiercely  through  the  skirmishers  on 
Walker's  right,  immediately  south  of  the  mountain,  taking  in  reverse  those  on 
the  right  and  left,  while  they  were  also  being  attacked  in  front.     Within  a  few 
minutes  about  eighty  of  Walker's  men,  it  is  said,  had  been  bayoneted  or  cap- 
tured in  their  rifle-pits. 

"Walker's  line  was  assaulted  with  great  vigor  ;  but  here,  in  addition  to  the 
musketry  fire  from  his  front,  the  Federals  were  enfiladed  by  that  of  the  Con- 
federate batteries  on  Little  Kennesaw,  some  of  the  guns  of  which  General  French 
had  rolled  back,  and  turned  upon  them.  This  tempest  of  bombshells,  grape  and 
canister,  within  a  short  time  drove  them  back,  and  relieved  Walker  from  the 
atUck. 

*'An  exciting  episode  of  the  battle  here  occurred  when  a  schrapnel  shot, 
^'ith  a  smoking  fuse,  passed  under  the  heading  and  fell  among  the  men  in  the 
^itch.  A  stampede  instantly  commenced,  in  the  midst  of  which  a  Georgia 
^rgeant  leaped  forward,  seized  the  projectile  and  threw  it  out  of  the  trenches, 
where  the  explosion  did  no  harm. 

"But  the  most  determined  and  powerful  assault  was  made  by  Palmer's  corps 
of  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland,  with  Hooker  in  reserve,  and  with  such  other 
support  as  could  be  spared,  upon  the  intrenchments  held  by  Cheatham's  and 
Cleburne's  divisions,  which  extended  through  the  rolling  country  south  of  the 
mountain.     The  Federal  troops,  several  lines  deep,  conscious  of  their  very  de- 
cided superiority  in  numbers,  pressed  forward    with  bayonets  glistening  and 
banners  waving,  and  with  wild  cheers,   through  the  forest,  which  was  badly 
tangled  with  undergrowth,  until  they  came  almost  to  the  Confederate  fortifica- 
tions. 

"  Here  an  appalling  fire  was  opened  upon  them  from  all  along  the  works, 
by  Cleburne's  troops  particularly.  They  were  permitted  to  approach  within 
nearly  twenty  paces  before  a  gun  was  fired.     Then  there  burst  forth  from  be- 
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neath  the  headlogs  a  fearful  sheet  of  flame  and  smoke,  and  at  one  or  two  points^ 
almost  the  entire  Federal  column  was  prostrated  by  the  volley. 

"  Succeeding  this  murderous  sweep  of  death,  there  arose  from  behind  the 
intrenchments  a  wild  and  piercing  sound.  It  was  the  '  rebel  yell.'  Often,  ere 
this,  had  it  been  heard  on  the  fields  of  strife,  but  never  before  had  it  greeted 
the  ears  of  those  whom  it  now  defied  with  more  defiance  than  in  this  minute 
of  horror  and  blood.  Above  the  roar  of  battle  clear  and  shrill,  it  rang  out, 
and  again,  and  yet  again  was  it  re-echoed  from  the  mountain  crags  back  to  the 
woody  recesses  of  the  plain. 

"  Like  an  inspiration  from  the  genii  of  ruin,  it  seemed  to  arouse  those  from 
whose  throats  it  leaped  forth,  to  more  than  mortal  energy;  and  now,  from  ten 
thousand  muskets,  and  from  a  score  of  cannon  there  poured  forth  an  incessant 
blaze,  which  scattered  carnage  and  death  for  hundreds  of  yards  around. 

**This  storm  of  missiles  from  the  earthworks  in  front  was  so  destructive 
that  further  advance  was  impossible.  The  ground  and  the  forest  were  torn 
up  by  musket  balls,  grape  and  canister,  solid  shot  and  exploding  shells. 
From  French's  batteries,  on  the  crest  of  Kennesaw,  also,  a  furious  bombard- 
ment was  directed  upon  them.  So  continuous  and  rapid  was  this  that  the 
mountain  seemed  literally  on  fire  ;  and  the  murky  clouds  of  smoke,  enveloping 
its  summit,  and  rising  majestically  toward  the  heavens,  combined  with  the  tu- 
multuous roar  from  their  midst,  presented  in  terrific  grandeur  the  veritable 
appearance  of  a  volcanic  eruption,  while  the  air  above  and  around  the  assault- 
ing columns  was  obscured  by  the  puffs  of  smoke  from  the  bursting  shells,, 
which  hurled  their  fragments  in  a  thousand  directions  among  the  Federal 
ranks,  or,  screaming  through  the  forest,  tore  whole  trees  to  pieces,  scattering 
the  branches  with  swaths  of  destruction  on  every  side. 

'*  The  Federal  troops,  dreadfully  scourged,  lay  down  upon  the  ground, 
within  range  of  the  murderous  musketry  fire  of  their  enemy,  and  sought  all 
the  shelter  possible,  in  the  mean  time  pouring  back  volley  after  volley  in  re- 
turn ;  and  finally  intrenched  themselves,  it  being  safer  to  remain  than  to  flee. 

'*  Once,  under  General  Barker's  leadership,  they  attempted  to  renew  the 
assault,  but  almost  at  the  very  parapet  Harkcr  fell,  mortally  wounded,  and  the 
whole  line  was  swept  back  before  the  awful  iron  hail  which  was  poured  into 
their  faces.  At  one  or  two  points  the  charging  columns  pressed  forward  to  the 
very  ditches  before  the  breastworks,  and  some  of  their  dead  were  found  against 
the  works  themselves. 

**The  fall  of  General  Marker  was  greally  deplored  by  officers  and  men 
alike.  Gallant,  dashing  and  generous,  he  had  conspicuously  distinguished 
himself  on  every  field  of  battle  from  Chickamauga  to  Kennesaw,  inclusive  ;  and 
of  all  the  field  officers  in  the  Federal  army,  was  probably  more  admired  for 
plucky  courage  and  more  liighly  esteemed  for  genial,  sociable,  personal  traits 
than  any  of  his  comrade  leaders. 
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"Just  after  the  repulse  of  this  second  assault,  the  dry  leaves,  etc.,  in  the 
forest  before  the  Confederate  intrenchments  were  set  on  fire  by  the  bomb- 
shells and  gun  wadding,  and  began  burning  rapidly  around  the  F^ederal 
wounded.  This  horrible  scene  was  observed  by  the  Confederates,  who  were 
ordered  instantly  to  cease  firing,  and  one  of  their  commanders  called  to  the 
Federals  and  stated  that  as  an  act  of  humanity  his  men  would  suspend  further 
battle  until  the  assailants  could  carry  off  their  wounded,  who  were  in  danger 
of  being  burned  alive.  The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Federal  wounded  were 
rescued  from  the  awful  fate  which  threatened  them,  and  then  the  combat  was 
renewed  by  the  two  sides  with  the  most  determined  zeal." 

Thus  the  great  battle  raged.  But  finding  it  impossible  to  drive  the  Con- 
federates from  the  mountain,  Sherman's  army,  after  some  three  hours,  was 
withdrawn  all  along  the  line.  Thus  the  great  movement  was  confessedly  a 
failure.  According  to  ''Mountains,**  the  army  under  Sherman  numbered  about 
100,000  men,  while  General  Johnston  had  only  about  55,000  men.  Johns- 
ton's loss  in  two  of  his  three  corps,  amounted  to  808.  The  loss  in  Hood's  corps 
was  not  reported.  Sherman,  in  his  **  Memoirs,"  states  that  his  loss  was  about 
2,500  killed  and  wounded. 

But  General  Sherman  wasted  no  time  in  regretting  his  misfortune.  He  at 
once  made  a  strong  movement  down  the  valley  of  Olley's  Creek  toward  the 
Chattahoochee  River.  In  fact  this  movement  was  inaugurated  while  the  bat- 
tle of  Kennesaw  Mountain  was  yet  in  progress.  This  movement  was  similar  to 
the  one  subsequently  so  successful  at  Atlanta.  The  result  was  that  General 
Johnston  evacuated  Kennesaw  Mountain  and  Marietta  on  the  ist  and  2d  of 
July,  the  last  columns  withdrawing  during  the  night  of  the  latter  date.  On 
the  morning  of  the  3d,  General  Sherman,  upon  looking  through  a  large  spy- 
glass, saw  pickets  from  his  own  army  on  top  of  Kennesaw  Mountain,  and  at 
^nce  inferred  that  the  mountain  had  been  evacuated  during  the  night.  He 
^t  once  started  off  his  staff  with  orders,  in  every  direction,  for  pursuit  by  every 
possible  road,  hoping  to  catch  General  Johnston's  army  in  the  confusion  of  re- 
peat, especially  at  the  crossing  of  the  Chattahoochee  River.  But  General 
Johnston  had  prepared  a  position  to  which  to  retreat,  and  it  was  some  days 
before  he  was  compelled  to  cross  the  river. 

General  Sherman  states  his  losses  during  the  month  of  June,  1864,  to  have 

been  as    follows:    Army  of   the  Cumberland — killed   and    missing,    1.277; 

wounded,  4,254;  total,  5,531.      Army  of  the  Tennessee — killed  and  missing, 

2^8;  wounded,  1,056;  total,  1,834.     Army  of  the  Ohio— killed  and  missing, 

235;  wounded,  480;  total,  665.     Aggregate  loss  in  June  :  killed  and  missing, 

1,790;  wounded,  5,740;  total.  7,530.     General  Johnston's  losses  for  the  same 

month  were  as  follows:  killed,  468;  wounded,  3,480;  total,  3,948. 

This  position  to  which  Johnston  retired  is  described  by  General  Sherman 
as  being  one  of  the  strongest  pieces  of  field  fortification  he  had  ever  seen.    The 
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lines  were  from  five  to  six  miles  long  and  extended  from  the  river  about  a 
mile  above  the  railroad  bridge  to  Turner's  Ferry  below.  A  negro,  who  man- 
aged to  escape  into  the  Federal  lines,  said  that  about  a  thousand  slaves  had 
been  at  work  on  those  fortifications  for  a  month.  General  Johnston  remained 
in  this  strongly  fortified  camp  until  the  9th,  when,  on  account  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  various  portions  of  Sherman's  army,  he  was  compelled  to  cross 
the  Chattahoochee.  His  evacuation  was  effected  during  the  night,  and  after 
crossing  the  river  he  burned  his  railroad  bridge,  his  pontoon  and  trestle 
bridges,  and  left  Sherman's  army  in  possession  of  the  west  bank  of  the  river. 
Sherman  says,  with  reference  to  Johnston's  strategy  at  this  time :  "  I  have  al- 
ways thought  Johnston  neglected  his  opportunity  there,  for  he  had  lain  com- 
paratively idle  while  we  got  control  of  both  banks  of  the  river  above  him." 

From  the  lOth  to  the  15th.  General  Sherman  was  busy  in  making  all  nec- 
essary preparations  to  cross  the  Chattahoochee  River,  increasing  the  number 
and  capacity  of  the  bridges,  and  bringing  forward  supplies.  By  the  17th  the 
entire  army  was  across  the  river,  and  on  that  day  the  general  movement  for 
the  capture  of  the  city  commenced.  It  is  now  time  to  take  a  look  at  affairs  in- 
side Atlanta,  during  the  six  weeks  from  June  5  to  July  17,  the  point  arrived  at 
in  following,  too  briefly,  the  movements  of  the  two  great  armies  which  had  per- 
formed such  prodigies  of  valor  during  that  time. 

On  June  5,  it  had  become  evident  to  the  people  of  Atlanta,  that  Sherman 
was  preparing  for  a  further  southward  movement,  and  that  he  cared  nothing 
for  the  communications  in  his  rear.  It  also  became  evident  that  he  had  sup- 
ported his  army  from  the  country  over  which  he  had  passed.  Those  who  were 
living  between  Atlanta  and  Sherman's  lines  were  advised  to  be  ready  to  leave 
their  homes  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  to  completely  clear  the  country  of 
everything  that  could  support  a  human  being,  for  it  was  a  fixed  fact  that  if  the 
Yankee  army  besieged  Atlanta,  no  family  could  live  securely  any  where  near 
them.  They  had  always,  hitherto,  searched  so  thoroughly,  and  had  been 
helped  by  the  servants  that  had  been  treated  best  by  their  masters,  that  every 
particle  of  food,  and  other  things  that  had  been  hidden,  had  always  been 
found. 

June  8,  1864,  Sherman's  advance  was  eight  miles  from  Marietta.  He  was 
gradually  crowding  Johnston  back.  There  had  been  but  little  fighting.  The 
movements  of  Johnston  had  been  made  very  leisurely.  The  process  was  sim- 
ply one  of  displacement.  It  looked  as  if  Sherman  would  make  a  heavy  dem- 
onstration on  Johnston's  right,  and  by  mere  power  of  numbers  force  him  back 
to  his  defenses  on  the  Chattahoochee  River. 

On  this  day  it  became  evident  to  the  people  of  Atlanta  that  Sherman  had 
made  the  fight  at  Dallas  with  tlic  view  of  diverting  General  Johnston 
from  his  main  design,  that  of  massing  licavy  forces  on  the  Etowah  and  Alla- 
toona  Hills,  thus  securing  a  strong,  impenctr.iblc   position  at   Allatoona,  with 
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good  mountain  roads  leading  in  all  directions.  Sherman  began  to  be  looked 
upon  by  them  as  being  pre-eminently  a  magnificent  raider,  his  tactics  consist- 
ing of  heavy  displacement  movements.  His  forces  were  hurled  occasionally 
against  the  lines  of  his  adversary,  but  in  the  mean  time,  during  the  heat  of  the 
engagement,  he  put  in  motion  an  extensive  flanking  movement,  and  owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  country  he  had  thus  far  been  successful  in  every  particular. 
But  this  business  was  coming  to  a  point.  There  was  a  line  where  offensive 
movements  could  not  be  of  any  further  avail,  unless  they  consisted  of  heavy, 
overwhelming  assaults,  and  when  such  a  course  was  decided  upon  the  f^rand- 
-cur  of  the  great  Yankee  enterprise  proved  utterly  futile,  and  then  came  a 
contemptible  retreat  before  the  terrible  repulse,  and  then  the  advance  of  Johns- 
ton's invincible  soldiers. 

Lieutenant- General  Polk  was  killed  on  June  15,  1864.      He  was  with  Gen- 
erals Johnston,  Hardee,  Jackson,  and  a  large  number  of  staff  officers,  examin- 
ing the  lines.     While  reviewing  the  enemy's  position  from  an  exposed  battery 
on  a  bold  hill,  the  enemy  shelled  the  battery.     A  second  shot  struck  General 
Polk  in  the  side,  tearing  off  his  arm,  and  mangling  his  body  terribly.     His  re- 
mains passed  through  Atlanta,  June  16,  on  their  way  to  Augusta,  and  thence 
to  Raleigh.  N.  C,  for  interment.      By   the  appointment  of  the  mayor  of  At- 
lanta, a  committee  of  citizens  met  the  remains  at  the  depot  and  escorted  them 
to  St   Luke's  Church,  where  appropriate  ceremonies  were  performed  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Quintard. 

At  the  time  of  General  Polk's  death.  Sherman's  position  was  as  follows : 
His  right  rested  on  Lost  Mountain,  and  his  front  stretched  very  nearly  in  a 
semicircle  until  it  reached  Poor  Mountain.  It  was  then  thought  in  Atlanta, 
that  his  intention  was  to  force  Johnston's  right,  but  it  was  also  thought  that 
the  latter  general  was  secure  in  his  position,  protected  as  he  was  on  either 
flank  by  Lost  and  Poor  Mountains.  The  Yankees  could  not  turn  his  position 
without  marching  in  a  circuit  about  twenty- five  miles,  which  would  bring  them 
to  the  Chattahoochee,  at  a  place  named  McAfee,  between  Canton  and  Law- 
renceville. 

On  the  very  day  of  General  Polk's  death  commenced  the  battle  of  Kenne- 
saw  Mountain,  and   after  fighting  until  nearly  sunset,  the  Federal  forces  suc- 
ceeded in  occupying  Lost  Mountain      At  sunset  they  occupied  a  position  very 
near  to  Johnston's  front.      The  second  day's  battle  commenced  early  in  the 
morning  with  heavy  cannonading  far  over  to  the  left,  but  toward  night  every- 
thing was  quiet.     The  utmost  confidence   however,  it  was  said,  was  felt  by 
Johnston's  army  of  their  ability  to  resist  Sherman's  army  at  all  points.      A 
number  of  chaplains  were  on  the  field,  and  the  religious  spirit  of  the  soldiers 
was  something  extraordinary  to  witness.      A  large  number  of  soldiers  could 
almost  constantly  be  seen  at  their  devotions,  and  observers  were  forcibly  re- 
minded of  the  scenes  in  the  army  of  the  Crusaders.    The  battle  thus  continued 
22 
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from  day  to  day,  until  Sunday,  when  Sherman  lengthened  out  his  lines  con- 
siderably toward  the  east,  and  shelling  was  kept  up  heavily  all  the  day.  On- 
Tuesday,  Sherman  massed  his  forces  heavily  on  Johnston's  left,  and  marching 
and  countermarching  he  succeeded  in  securing  a  position  on  a  ridge  to  the 
right  from  the  railroad  and  overlooking  Marietta.  On  Wednesday  there  was 
very  heavy  fighting,  the  heaviest,  so  far,  and  on  the  26th  Sherman's  position 
was  said  to  be  precarious ;  he  must  either  fight  or  retreat ;  if  he  fought  he 
would  in  all  probability  be  defeated,  and  if  he  retreated  he  would  be  so  har- 
assed  by  his  pursuers  as  to  be  practically  annihilated. 

But  still  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  Atlanta,  in  common  with  the  people  of 
the  Confederacy,  were  doomed  to  disappointment.  Sherman's  forward  move- 
ment could  not  be  prevented.  On  the  3d  of  July  General  Johnston's  army 
began  a  retrograde  movement,  and  by  rapid  marching  retired  its  right  to  a 
position  on  the  Chattahoochee  River,  and  its  left  fell  back  slowly  before  Sher- 
man's heavily  massed  forces  which  he  had  placed  On  the  Sand  Town  and  Pow- 
der Spring  roads,  General  Johnston  falling  back  to  an  intrenched  position  north 
of  Atlanta.  Sherman  occupied  Marietta  early  on  Sunday  morning.  July  2, 
and  on  the  4th  a  national  salute  awakened  the  people  of  Atlanta. 

That  Sherman  was  steadily  advancing  toward  the  city  could  not  be  doubted 
or  concealed,  but  when  admitted  was  admitted  with  **  inexpressible  regret." 
It  had  become  evident  to  the  Southern  people  that  his  policy  was  to  destroy 
them  effectually.  He  had  left  a  dreary  waste  in  his  rear,  and  threatened 
devastation  in  his  front.  It  was  difficult  to  submit  to  such  things  without 
murmuring,  but  if  it  was  the  will  of  Divine  Providence,  the  only  course  was  to 
fight  on  until  they  wrung  from  the  enemy  terms  of  peace  which  they  would  be 
glad  to  grant.  It  might  be  that  the  entire  face  of  the  beloved  South  was  to 
be  trodden  under  foot  and  desolated,  and  the  brutal  malignity  that  the  enemy 
manifested  in  destroying  everything  in  his  track,  should  nerve  the  South  to 
greater  efforts  in  her  own  self-defense. 

Under  date  of  July  6,  the  people  were  admonished  to  stand  firm.  The  ene- 
my, they  were  told,  was  at  the  very  doors  of  Atlanta.  The  movements  of  the 
armies  since  the  Sunday  previous,  indicated  that  Sherman  must  now  fight  for 
Atlanta,  or  if  he  should  decline  battle,  he  must  continue  his  flanking  move- 
ments and  besiege  the  city.  But  the  people  still  implicitly  relied  on  General 
Johnston.  There  was  no  panic  notwithstanding  the  near  presence  of  the  con- 
quering army.  The  peace  and  quiet  of  the  city  was  very  remarkable,  and  the 
efforts  of  the  various  aid  and  relief  associations  were  constant  and  exceedingly 
effective.  On  July  7,  the  situation  was  outlined  as  follows:  **The  enemy  still 
continues  to  press  forward  to  reach  his  coveted  prize.  General  Johnston  is 
ready  to  give  him  battle,  should  /or 7 tuin/  be  his  word,  and  Atlanta,  directly,  be 
his  object.  *  The  responsibility  that  has  rested  upon  General  Johnston  in  resist- 
ing the  advance  of  the  enemy  upon  Atlanta,  from  Dalton  to  the  Chattahoochee, 
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lad  been  skillfully  and  ingenuously  met.     His  strategy  commanded  the  admi- 
ration of  his  officers,  his  courage  that  of  his  men,  his  successful  retiring  before 
the  enemy,  the  order  preserved,  the  cheerfulness  and  the  high  state  of  disci- 
pline, that  of  the  country.     It  cannot  be  forgotten,  that  come  weal  or  come  woe 
to  the  Confederacy,  from  its  retention  or  from  its  loss  of  Atlanta,  that  the  Army 
of  the  Tennessee  had  retired  before  an  army  largely  superior  in  numbers,  so 
large  indeed,  that  with  the  force  at  General  Johnston's  command,  open  as  the 
enemy's  rear  has  been  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  him,  he  could  make  no  demon- 
stration upon  it.     The  flanking  operations  of  Sherman  forbade  such  attempts, 
and  to  General  Johnston  was  attributed  no  responsibility  for  the  failure  to  as- 
sail Sherman's  rear.     That  rests  elsewhere,  and  where  does  it  rest  ?     The  an- 
swer was  most  emphatically,  upon  President  Davis.     Had  a  competent  force 
been  ordered  to  obstruct  Sherman's  rear,  had  General  Forrest,  with  ten  thous- 
and men  been  ordered  to  co  operate  with  General  Johnston  by  making  such 
a  demonstration,  or  had  General  Johnston  been  re- enforced  so  as  to  have  been 
able  to  assail  Sherman's  rear  himself.  Atlanta  would  not  have  been  in  such  peril, 
nor  the  danger  then  threatening  her  have  been  so  imminent. 

"Why  has  the  geographical  center  of  the  Confederacy,  the  loss  of  which  is 
fcarful  to  contemplate,  been  left  so  exposed,  when  the  vigorous  efforts  of  a  few 
thousand  cavalry  or  mounted  infantry,  directed  on  the  long  line  of  Sherman's 
''car,  would  have  resulted  in  his  retreat,  if  not  in  his  defeat  and  rout  ?     Has 
Aere  ever  before,  in  civilized  warfare,  been  seen  what  is  now  presented  to  the 
eye  of  man,  and  has  been  for  some  time  past;  a  line  of  railroad  communication 
'^^pt  free  by  the  enemy  extending  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  to  within  twelve  miles 
®^  Atlanta,  without  an  effort  being  made  to  break  it,  and  this,  too,  when  the 
safety,  the  occupancy  of  the  great  center  of  the  Confederacy,  its  very  backbone 
^ould  have  been  assured  by  it.     A  line  of  more  than  five  hundred  miles,  over 
w^hich  the  enemy  has  been  left  to  transport  his  supplies,  unmolested,  without  an 
effort  being  made  to  cut  them  off!     It  is  indeed  marvelous  that  this  has  been 
done,  and  the  responsibility  must  rest  upon  President  Davis.     Should  Atlanta 
fall,  fearful  indeed  will  be  the  responsibility  !     There  is  more  than  one  Rich- 
mond in  the  field  to-day.    The  Richmond  in  Virginia  is  the  political  Richmond; 
^vit  the  Richmond  of  Georgia  is  Atlanta,  which  to  the  Confederacy  is  a  more 
^niportant  point  than  the  capital  of  the  Old  Dominion.     Failing  to  maintain 
^'s  point,  the  maintenance  of  Richmond  will  become  doubtful;  maintaining  it, 
Richmond  will  be  safe." 

On  the  same  day  that  the  above  criticism  upon  the  management  of  the  mil- 
itary affairs  of  the  Confederacy  appeared,  in  the  Inieiligeucer  3\so  appeared  the 
following:  "  Brave  and  unconquerable  men  present  a  defiant  front  between  the 
center  of  the  Confederacy,  Atlanta,  and  the  enemy.  We  have  the  utmost  con- 
fidence that  if  battle  is  made  before  the  city,  we  will  scatter  the  enemy  like 
Jeaves  before  an  autumnal  frost.     If  battle  is  not  made,  what  then  ?" 
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Roswell  was  evacuated  at  8  A.  M.,  on  the  morning  of  July  7,  by  Captain  WilL 
Clark,  of  Missouri,  and  the  bridge  over  the  Chattahochee  was  burned  at  1 1^ 
when  General  Wilder's  brigade  of  cavalry  occupied  the  post.  General  Phillip's 
paper-mill  at  Rossville.  was  burned  on  Tuesday  morning,  July  5,  but  before  it 
was  burned,  General  Phillips  sent  word  to  General  Sherman  that  "  the  mill  be- 
longed to  a  man  who  had  fought  them  from  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  who- 
would  continue  to  fight  them  to  the  bitter  end ;  that  he  had  been  taught  from, 
childhood  to  hate  them  as  enemies  to  him  and  his,  and  that  he  would  die  hat- 
ing them  ;  that  he  had  no  favors  to  ask  from  them ;  that  they  might  burn  to 
their  hearts'  content ! "     But  these  bold  words  of  defiance  did  not  save  the  mill. 

On  July  8,  the  enemy  occupied  the  hills  on  this  side  of  Vining,  and  as  near 
the  river  as  he  seemed  to  desire  at  that  time.  From  his  batteries,  which  were 
situated  on  high  and  commanding  positions,  he  engaged  in  throwing  shells 
promiscuously  along  the  bluff.  Sherman  still  kept  on  massing  heavily  on  John- 
ston's left,  and  threatened  by  flanking  operations  to  displace  him  again.  It 
was  not  believed  that  his  heavy  demonstrations  in  the  direction  of  Campbell- 
town  indicated  that  he  intended  to  give  battle  there.  His  strategy  had  up  to- 
that  time  evinced  an  unusual  shrewdness  in  the  disposition  of  his  plans  for  the 
capture  of  Atlanta. 

General  Johnston's  army  was  as  confident  and  defiant  as  ever.  Their  only^ 
hope  and  only  desire  was  that  their  commander  would  issue  the  order  of  bat- 
tle, and  they  were  in  that  mood  that  made  them  indifferent  whether  they  at- 
tacked Sherman's  flank,  front  or  rear,  or  whether  the  insolent  Yankee  troops 
were  twice  their  own  number.  The  Intelligencer  said  that  it  had  unwavering 
confidence  that  the  valor  of  the  Confederate  soldiers,  that  the  terrible  earnest- 
ness with  which  they  would  give  battle,  would  only  strengthen  the  confidence 
it  had  in  them.  Deep  and  earnest  was  its  prayer  that  the  nigger  petticoat  ban- 
ner might  never  float  from  a  single  building  in  Atlanta. 

In  view  of  the  probable  capture  of  the  city,  the  question  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  the  negroes  was  of  absorbing  interest  at  this  time.  It  seemed 
certain  that  if  Sherman  captured  the  city,  all  the  male  negroes  would  be  sent 
to  the  rear,  and  placed  in  camps  of  instruction  until  sufficiently  experienced  to 
be  led  against  their  masters,  and  against  the  soldiers  of  the  Confederacy;  for 
many  of  them,  it  was  said,  bore  animosity  against  their  masters,  and  when 
armed  and  led  on  by  the  Yankees  would  revenge  themselves.  Even  those  who- 
intended  remaining  in  Atlanta,  were  advised  to  send  their  negroes  away,  and 
if  they  could  do  no  better,  they  were  advised  to  give  them  to  the  service  of  the 
enemy. 

On  July  15,  Sherman  had  crossed  the  Chattahoochee  without  loss,  and 
Johnston  was  in  position  between  that  river  and  Atlanta,  confronting  Hooker, 
Palmer  and  McPherson.  He  was  forming  a  line  on  Peachtree  Creek.  The 
country  to  the  west  and  south  of  Atlanta  is  open  and  level,  and  from  this  direc- 
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tion  Atlanta  could  be  readily  approached.  On  the  northeast  there  is  a  for- 
midable ridge  extending  nearly  two  miles.  The  city  was  surrounded  by  a  line 
of  irregular  fortifications,  distant  one  mile  from  its  center.  North  of  this  line 
was  another  line  of  almost  impenetrable  abatis  running  half  way  round.  On 
the  fortifications  were  twelve  lunettes,  mounting  formidable  batteries,  besides  a 
countless  number  of  smaller  caliber,  bearing  on  all  points  of  the  compass. 


CHAPTER    XI. 
WAR  PERIOD  CONTINUED— THE  SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  ATLANTA. 

GENERAL  Johnston's  plan  of  campaign  not  being  satisfactory  to  the  Rich- 
mond authorities,  he  was  removed  on  the  17  th  of  July,  1864,  and  Major- Gen- 
eral J  B.  Hood  placed  in  command  of  the  army  of  the  Tennessee.  This  change 
of  commanders  was  variously  commented  on  by  both  Confederate  and  Federal 
officers  and  soldiers  as  well  as  civilians.  The  Richmond  Sentinel^  which  sus- 
tained the  policy  of  the  Confederate  administration,  soon  after  the  change  had 
been  made,  said  that  it  was  generally  known  that  all  the  while  Johnston  was 
retreating  before  Sherman  he  had  an  army  approximating  in  numbers  nearer 
to  that  of  his  adversary  than  General  Lee  ^ver  had  when  he  had  won  his  great 
victories.  Indeed,  at  Dalton,  and  ever  since  he  left  there,  his  army  had  been 
large  enough,  not  only  to  justify  him  in  giving  battle,  but  large  enough  to  ren- 
der it  his  positive  duty  to  give  battle  to  Sherman.  Other  papers  in  the  Con- 
federate States  took  the  opposite  view,  criticised  the  Richmond  government 
quite  severely,  and  predicted  that,  although  the  statement  was  made  ex  cathedra 
that  the  days  of  Sherman's  flanking  operations  had  come  to  an  end,  General 
Hood  would  soon  be  the  worst  outflanked  general  the  Confederacy  had  ever 
liad 

About  ten  A.  M.  of  the  i8th,  a  Federal  spy  escaped  from  Atlanta  into  Sher- 
man's lines,  carrying  with  him  a  newspaper  containing  General  Johnston's  order 
relinquishing  command  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  Atlanta,  and  General  Hood's 
order  assuming  the  command.     General  Sherman  immediately  made  inquiries 
of  his  subordinate  generals,  who  had  been  in  West  Point  with  General  Hood, 
as  to  what  were  the  new  commander's  most  prominent  characteristics,  and 
learning  that  he  was  bold  and  courageous  in  the  extreme,  inferred,  and  rightly, 
that  the  change  meant  that  the  Confederate  army  under  Hood  would  make 
desperate  attempts,  if  necessary,  to  drive  the  invading  army  to  the  wall.     This 
conjectural  and  probable  change  of  programme  on  the  part  of  the  Confederate 
army,  led  to  a  change  in  the  policy  on  the  part  of  General  Sherman.     In  his 
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^*  Memoirs  "  the  latter  general  says :  "  Notice  of  this  important  change  was 
at  once  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  army,  and  every  division  commander  was  cau- 
tioned to  be  always  prepared  for  battle  in  any  shape.  This  was  just  what  we 
wanted,  viz. :  to  fight  in  open  ground,  on  anything  like  equal  terms,  instead  of 
being  forced  to  run  up  against  prepared  intrenchments ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
the  enemy,  having  Atlanta  behind  him,  could  choose  the  time  and  place  of 
attack,  and  could,  at  pleasure,  mass  a  superior  force  on  our  weakest  point. 
Therefore  we  had  to  be  constantly  ready  for  sallies." 

In  discussing  the  prospects  of  war,  the  Intelligencer,  about  this  time,  said 
that  ultimately  the  apathy  of  the  North  would  permit  the  armies  of  the  South 
to  demand  at  the  gates  of  the  North  that  peace  which  both  nations.  North  and 
South,  so  anxiously  desired.  When  once  the  hireling  armies  of  the  North 
were  broken  and  the  government  at  Washington  was  shorn  of  its  strength  by 
the  dissolution  of  its  powers,  then  the  people  would  rise  in  their  majesty  and 
overwhelm  their  tyrants  and  autocrats  by  the  immensity  of  their  demands. 

The  North,  it  said,  would  not  bear  privations,  nor  endure  the  sacrifices  of 
life  and  property  that  continued  to  be  demanded  of  them.  Their  peace  parties 
were  then  sufficiently  formidable  to  overthrow  the  administration.  The  meas- 
ures were  only  awaiting  proper  shape,  and  their  leaders  were  looking  to  the 
coming  autumn  elections  to  revolutionize  the  social  and  political  systems  of 
the  country,  and  then  peace  would  come. 

While  such  consolations  as  this  doubtless  strengthened  the  hopes  of  the 
people  of  the  South,  and  nerved  the  arm  of  the  soldier  in  the  tented  field,  yet 
there  were  not  arms  enough  to  resist  the  onward  march  of  Sherman^'s  army. 
While  their  courageous  efforts  could  delay,  they  could  not  prevent  the  final 
fall  of  Atlanta.  On  the  17th  of  the  month  the  great  movement  against  At- 
lanta was  commenced  :  Thomas  crossing  the  Chattahoochee  River  at  Power's 
and  Paice's,  by  pontoon  bridges ;  Schofield  moving  out  toward  Cross  Keys, 
and  McPherson  toward  Stone  Mountain. 

On  the  morning  of  the  i8th  Sherman's  entire  line  advanced,  McPherson  on 
the  extreme  left,  Schofield  occupying  the  left  center,  Howard  the  center. 
Hooker  the  right  center,  and  Palmer  the  extreme  right.  On  the  19th  the  ad- 
vance reached  Peachtree  Creek,  a  stream  running  four  miles  north  of  Atlanta, 
and  after  considerable  skirmishing  Howard's  corps  dislodged  the  enemy  in 
front  of  it  and  crossed  the  creek.  In  the  meantime  the  extreme  left  wing 
of  Sherman's  army  swung  around  to  the  Georgia  Railroad,  near  Decatur, 
and  tore  up  several  miles  of  track.  In  the  evening  of  the  i8th  and  the 
morning  of  the  19th,  Howard,  Hooker  and  Palmer  crossed  with  the  remainder 
of  their  corps,  and  formed  a  line  of  battle  along  the  south  bank  of  the  creek. 
At  3  P.  M.,  of  the  20th,  a  portion  of  General  Hood's  army  made  a  sudden  and 
desperate  attack  upon  Howard,  and  in  great  force.  The  attack  soon  extended 
to  Hooker's  position,  the  attacking  columns  advancing  three  lines  deep.       A 
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portion  of  the  Federal  forces  at  first  wavered  before  the  terrible  onset,  but 
they  quickly  rallied  and  stood  as  firm  as  a  rock.  Upon  this  portion  of  the 
Federal  line  was  massed  nearly  half  of  Hood's  army,  both  parties  fighting  for 
the  first  time  in  this  campaign  in  an  open  field.  Before  dark  the  Confederate 
forces,  failing  to  break  the  Federal  lines,  were  repulsed  and  retired  in  disorder, 
leaving  their  dead  upon  the  field.  Sherman  says,  with  reference  to  this  sally  of 
General  Hood,  that  his  troops  had  crossed  Peachtree  Creek  and  were  deployed, 
but  at  that  time  were  resting  for  noon,  when,  without  notice,  the  enemy  came 
pouring  out  of  their  trenches  down  upon  them,  they  became  commingled,  and 
in  many  places  fought  hand  to  hand.  "Johnson's  and  Newton's  losses  wore 
light,  for  they  had  partially  covered  their  fronts  with  light  parapets ;  but 
Hooker's  whole  corps  fought  in  open  ground,  and  lost  about  fifteen  hundred 
men.  He  reported  four  hundred  confederate  dead  left  upon  the  ground,  and 
that  the  confederate  wounded  would  number  lour  thousand ;  but  this  was 
merely  conjectural,  for  most  of  them  got  back  within  their  own  lines. 

It  was  on  this  day.  July  20,  that  Atlanta  received  her  first  visit  from  Sher- 
man's army  in  the  form  of  a  shell  from  one  of  his  guns,  so  many  of  which  she 
was  afterward  to  receive.  This  first  shell  fell  at  the  intersection  of  East  Ellis 
and  Ivy  streets,  where  it  exploded  and  killed  a  little  child  which  was  with  its 
parents  at  the  time.  The  shell  was  seen  to  fall  by  Mr.  Er  Lawshe,  and  the 
fact  is  confirmed  by  Colonel  Samuel  Williams,  who  at  the  time  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  artillery  confronting  Sherman's  army  to  the  eastward  of 
the  city.     Two  other  shells  fell  later  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day. 

During  the  21st  there  was  but   little  if  any  fifi^hting.       Both  armies  were 
watching  each  other  and  seeking  to  gain  the  advantage  of  position  ;  both  mov- 
ing toward  the  South.      General  Hood,  during  the  night  of  the  21st,  withdrew 
from  his  Peachtree  line  and  occupied  the  fortified  line  of  Atlanta  facing  north 
and  east,  with  Stewart's  corps  and  a  part  of  Hardee's,  and  with  G.  W.  Smith's 
division  of  militia.     General  Hood's  own  corps,  and  the  other  part  of  Hardee's 
marched  to  the  road   leading  from  McDonough  to  Decatur,  and  turned  so  as 
to  strike  the  left  of  McPherson's  line.      At  the  same  time  this  movement  was 
made  General  Hood  sent  General  Wheeler  with  his  division  of  cavalry  against 
Sherman's  trains   parked  in   Decatur,  which   were  without  cavalry  protection, 
as  on  the  night  of  the  20th  General  Sherman  had  sent  General  Garrard's  di- 
vision of  cavalry  to  Covington,  thirty  miles  to  the  east,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
stroying two  bridges  across  the   Ulcofauhatchee  and  Yellow  rivers,  of  tearing 
up  the  railroad  and  doing  it  as  much  damage  as  possible  from  Stone  Mountain 
eastward. 

The  battle  of  Atlanta  was  fought  on  the  22d  of  July.  McPherson's  grand 
division,  composed  of  Logan's  and  Blair's  corps,  occupied  the  left  of  the  Fed- 
eral army.  Against  this  division  the  Confederate  soldiers  were  heavily  massed 
by  General  Hood,  and  the  assault  that  was  made  by  them  was  as  desperate  as 
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it  was  sudden  and  unexpected.  The  fig^hting  on  the  part  of  General  Hood's 
men  was  most  terrific.  They  made  a  large  number  of  charges,  but  after  the 
first  temporary  advantage,  which  they  gained  by  the  unexpectedness  and  force 
-of  their  onset,  they  were  compelled  to  fall  back  after  each  charge,  notwith- 
standing the  earnestness  and  determination  of  the  soldiers.  During  the  battle 
Major- General  McPherson,  who  had  gained  a  position  on  Leggett's  Hill  from 
which  he  could  overlook  the  city  of  Atlanta,  became  separated  from  his  corps, 
and  was  killed  by  sharp-shooters.  General  Logan  immediately  assumed  com- 
mand of  McPherson's  corps.  General  Hood  intended  to  make  an  attack  on 
Sherman's  right  at  the  same  time  he  made  the  strong  attack  with  his  own 
right,  but  could  not  get  everything  in  readiness.  However,  at  4  P.  M.,  he 
made  a  determined  attack  on  the  Federal  lines,  and  met  with  considerable  suc- 
cess, breaking  through  the  main  lines,  securing  possession  of  De  Gres's  battery 
of  four  twenty-pound  Parrott  guns,  killing  every  horse  belonging  to  the  bat- 
tery, and  turning  the  guns  against  the  enemy.  Here,  however,  after  some 
hard  fighting,  on  the  side  of  the  Federal  troops,  in  which  General  Logan  was 
very  active  and  conspicuous,  General  Hood's  forces  were  compelled  to  retire 
into  Atlanta,  losing  all  of  the  twenty- pound  Parrotts  which  they  had  captured 
from  De  Gres  The  Federal  forces  thus  gaining  possession  of  the  high  ground 
to  the  northeast  of  the  city  mounted  siege  guns  so  as  to  command  the  place. 
At  this  juncture  General  Hood's  soldiers  commenced  burning  their  stores, 
preparatory  to  the  evacuation  of  the  city.  The  principal  loss  in  General 
Hood's  army,  in  the  way  of  individual  losses,  was  the  killing  of  General 
Walker,  after  whom  and  in  whose  honor  the  fort  in  Grant  Park  was  erected 
and  named. 

On  Saturday,  the  23d,  there  was  a  truce,  and  each  army  was  engaged  ip 
burying  its  dead.  Estimates  made  at  the  time  placed  the  loss  of  General  Hood 
at  6,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  that  of  General  Sherman  at  about  2,500. 
While  the  work  of  burying  the  dead  was  going  on,  Sherman's  heavy  artillery 
was  playing  upon  the  city,  and  at  the  same  time  large  fires  were  being  built  in 
the  city  by  General  Hood's  soldiers  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  supply 
depot. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  reports  from  Confederate  sources  as  to  the  losses  of 
General  Hood  in  the  battle  of  Atlanta  ;  but  from  the  report  of  General  Logan 
to  General  Sherman,  on  the  24th,  the  following  statistics  are  taken  : 

Our  (Federal)  total  loss 3»S2i 

Enemy's  dead  thus  far  reported,  buried,  and  delivered  to  them 3,220 

Total  prisoners  sent  North 1.017 

Total   prisoners  wounded  and  in  our  hands 1,000 

Estimated  loss  of  the  enenu',  at  least 10,000 

General  Sherman  gave  full  credit  to  the  accuracy  of  this  report,  and  said 
in  his  report  to  General  Halleck  on  the  25th,  with  reference  to  the  truce  :  *'  Hap- 
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pcning  at  that  point  of  the  line  when  a  flag  of  truce  was  sent  in  to  ask  permis- 
sion for  each  party  to  bury  its  dead,  I  gave  General  Logan  authority  to  permit 
a  temporary  truce  on  that  flank  alone,  while  our  labors  and  fighting  proceeded 
at  all  others." 

On  July  28  was  fought  a  most  desperate  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  "  Ezra 
Church,'*  near  the  poor  house.  The  fight  commenced  at  1 1:30  a.  m.,  by  Har- 
dee's and  Lee's  corps  of  infantry,  making  an  attack  on  the  extreme  right  flank 
of  Sherman's  army,  commanded  by  General  Logan,  although  General  How- 
ard had  just  been  appointed  to  the  command.  During  the  entire  war  there 
was  not  any  more  determined  and  brave  fighting  than  on  this  day  by  Har- 
dee's and  Lee's  soldiers,  which  lasted  from  the  time  given  above  until  4  P. 
M.,  during  which  time  six  successive  and  terrific  charges  were  made  upon 
the  fortified  position  of  the  enemy  under  Logan.  Each  charge  was,  however, 
repulsed  with  fearful  loss  to  the  assailants.  General  Logan  reported  his  losses 
at  fifty  killed,  four  hundred  and  forty-nine  wounded  and  seventy- three  miss- 
ing, aggregate  loss  five  hundred  and  seventy-two.     With  reference  to  the  loss 
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of  Generals  Hardee  and  Lee,  the  best  information  shows  that  ^he  killed  num- 
bered about  seven  hundred,  and  the  wounded  numbered  probably  about  two 
thousand.  The  Federals,  on  different  occasions  during  the  latter  part  of  July, 
made  attempts  to  break  into  Atlanta,  but  on  every  occasion  were  repulsed. 

The  siege  and  shelling  of  Atlanta  began  immediately  after  tlie  battle  of  the 
22d.  According  to  Mr.  I.  B.  Pilgrim  the  following  are  some  of  the  results  of 
that  siege  and  bombardment :  A  shell  entered  the  house  of  Mr.  Goldsburg,  at 
the  corner  of  Hunter  and  Loyd  streets,  exploding  amidst  the  family,  wounding 
Dr.  Gates's  wife  and  child.  Another  shell  entered  Mr.  Hackett's  house  on 
Pryor  street,  and  one  entered  the  carpenter  shop  of  Sherwood  and  Demerest. 
Mr.  Kelly's  house  was  struck,  but  not  materially  damaged.  Thomas  Kile's 
building  on  Peachtree  street  was  struck  by  a  shell,  which  exploded  in  one  of 
the  rooms,  and  the  house  adjoining  Mr.  Kile's  was  struck  by  a  shell  which 
passed  through  the  roof  and  came  out  at  the  gable  end.  Every  building  on 
Cherokee  block  was  struck,  and  each  one  considerably  damaged.  Five  shells 
passed  through  Wesley  Chapel  from  the  rear  end  of  the  building,  and  three 
from  the  front  One  shell  passed  through  ten  seats.  Four  shells  struck  the 
parsonage,  doing  to  it  considerable  damage.  Judge  Gizzard's  house  had  a  visit 
from  one  of  the  shells,  and  was  pretty  badly  battered.  The  State  commissary 
building  on  Peachtree  street  was  struck  by  one  shell.  A  shell  burst  at  the 
window  of  Joseph  Winship's  residence,  breaking  the  i;lass  and  otherwise  dam- 
aging the  building.  The  house  of  J.  F.  Trout,  and  also  that  of  Mr.  Sie^Iewitch 
were  each  struck  by  a  shell,  but  neither  was  much  damaged  A  shell  entered 
Dr.  C.  Powell's  house  and  passed  throuj^h  two  rooms,  and  lodged  in  a  box 
without  exploding.  One  shell  passed  through  the  roof  of  Mr.  Hairlow's  house, 
and  another  passed  through   an  unoccupied   house  at  the  corner  of  Ivy  and 
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Peachtree  streets,  tearing  it  up  considerably.  About  one  third  of  the  houses 
on  Peachtree  street  were  struck  and  more  or  less  injured.  Three  shells  struck 
the  female  college  building,  one  tearing  away  about  one-half  of  the  belfry. 
Two  shells  struck  Mr.  Trout's  private  house  on  the. street  leading  from  the 
"'Trout  House.*'  L.  B.  Davis's  house  was  struck  by  two  shells,  one  in  the  gar- 
ret, and  the  other  in  the  cellar.  John  H.  Seals's  house  was  struck  by  five  or 
six  shells.  Charles  Bohnfield's  coffin  shop  was  struck,  and  also  Major  Shackle- 
field's  house  on  Spring  street.  Mr.  McLendon's  house  was  struck,  and  also 
the  bridge  on  Broad  street.  Several  houses  on  Ivy  street  were  struck,  near 
Colonel  Wallace's  and  John  Glenn's  residences.  Mrs.  Dr.  D.  B.  Smith's  house 
on  Peachtree  street  was  badly  damaged.  A  shell  burst  inside  of  St.  Luke's 
Chapel.  Tallulah  engine  house  was  penetrated  by  a  shell,  as  was  also  Mrs. 
Dr.  Coe's  stable.  A  shell  exploded  inside  of  Dr.  Willis  Westmoreland's  house 
and  another  exploded  in  a  room  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Goodman.  A  solid  shot 
struck  the  house  of  Rev.  J.  S.  Wilson,  and  two  shots  struck  John  Weaver's 
house  on  Walton  street,  one  of  them  passing  through  the  parlor  tearing  up  the 
furniture  and  the  piano.  A  shell  passed  through  a  room  of  the  brick  house  of 
Mr.  Smith,  on  Walton  street,  went  down  into  the  cellar  and  exploded.  A 
solid  shot  tore  out  one  side  of  Mrs.  Frank  Grubb's  house  on  Walton  street. 
Every  house  on  Marietta  street  to  the  gas  works  was  struck,  and  damaged  in 
various  degrees.  A  shell  passed  through  Peter  Huges's  house,  wounding 
Mrs.  Flake,  Mrs.  Coons,  and  a  child  of  Mrs.  Callahan.  Mrs.  Rhodes's  house, 
in  the  rear  of  the  State  Road  House,  was  struck  by  a  shell.  About  twenty 
shots  struck  the  Western  and  Atlantic  round  house,  and  three  or  four  struck 
the  State  depot.  Concert  Hall  was  struck  by  three  shots,  and  John  H.  Flynn's 
house  was  struck  three  or  four  times.  Dr.  Harrison  Westmoreland's  house 
was  struck,  as  were  Mrs.  Cooley's  and  Mrs.  Anderson's  boarding  houses.  The 
African  Church  on  Collins  street,  and  Mr.  Henderson's  house  at  the  corner  of 
Collins  and  Church  streets  were  all  visited.  John  McGhee's  house  was  en- 
tered by  a  shell,  which  burst  in  a  room  where  Mrs.  McGhee  was  engaged  in 
cutting  up  meat,  but  she  was  not  injured.  John  Butler's  house  on  Collins 
street  was  entered  by  a  shell,  as  were  also  Dr.  Down's  house,  Mrs.  Schnatt's, 
Marcus  A.  Bell's.  Mr.  Willis's,  and  Mrs.  William  Barnes's.  The  Trout  House 
was  hit  by  one  shell,  as  also  was  John  Neal's  house,  which  stood  near  the 
corner  of  Mitchell  and  Calhoun  streets.  One  shell  entered  the  house  of  the 
Misses  Durham,  bnt  did  no  damage.  The  store  of  Mr.  Kantravvitch,  on  White- 
hall street,  was  entered  by  two  shells,  which  exploded  and  tore  everything  to 
pieces.  "  Old  man  Houj^hion's  "  eatin<^  saloon  was  entered.  A  solid  shot 
passed  througii  the  dining-room  of  J.  M.  P.  Calvo's  house,  when  the  table  was 
<et  for  supper.  Dr.  Geulebruck's  house,  near  the  mineral  spring,  was  entered. 
The  Appeal  buildinf^,  the  only  building  occupied  by  a  newspaper  in  the  city  at 
the  time,  was  hit.     The  Intelligencer  office  was  entered  through  the  open  win- 
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^^W  by  a  shell  which  did  not  explode.  Rawson's  store  on  the  corner  of 
Whitehall  and  Hunter  streets  was  hit,  as  were  Wood's  jewelry  store,  and  Mrs. 
Valentino's  store. 

The  above  casualties  occurred  before  August  4.     On  that  day  a  shell  en- 
tered the  market  house,  and  burst  inside,  where  some  thirty  persons  were 
engaged  in  marketing,  but  none  of  them  were  injured      The  First  Presbyte- 
rian Church  was  struck  on  Thursday  morning.     Mr.  Warner's  house  was  struck 
Wednesday  night,  and  he  and  his  only  child  were  killed.     A  lady  refugee  from 
Rome  was  killed  the  same  evening  on  Peachtree  street,  while  ironing.     John 
Peel's  house  on  Spring  street,  was  struck  by  five  shells.     On  Sunday  a  militia- 
man picked  up  a  twenty-four  pound  shell,  and  was  picking  away  at  it  with  a 
rock  when  it  exploded,  killing  him  instantly.      August  4th    was  the  fifteenth 
day  of  the  shelling  of  the  city,  yet,  on  that  ^ay.  as  before  and  afterward,  women 
and  children  would  walk  about  the  streets  as  though  there  were  no  army  with- 
in a  hundred  miles,  and  nearly,  if  not  quite  two- thirds  of  the  houses  in  the 
city  were  still  occupied  by  the  inhabitants,  many  of  them  the  oldest  people  in 
the  place. 

The  wounded  Federal  soldiers  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Confederates, 
were  taken  to  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  building,  which  was  itself  occasion- 
ally hit  by  Sherman's  .shells.     At  this*  lime  a  writer  in  the  Intelligencer  said 
that  Atlanta  would  never  be  taken  by  the  Yankees,  and  that  the  prospects 
were  brightening. 

On  August  5  Sherman  made  an  attack  on  Armstrong's  Cavalry,  and  on 
Bates's  skirmishers,  on  the  extreme  left  of  Hood's  position.      Armstrong's  Cav- 
alry were  driven  across  Utoy  Creek,  but  in  front  of  Bates  the  Federal  forces 
^erc  repulsed.     On  Sunday,  the  7th,  two  other  attacks  were  also  repulsed. 
*"  Atlanta,  on  that  day,  religious  services  were  held  in  most  of  the  churches. 
It  is  now  the  design  to  present  a  more  detailed  view  of  affairs  inside  of  the 
^^ty  during  the  siege  ;  to  attempt  to  describe  them  as  they  appeared  to  an  eye- 
witness.      Probably  nothing  more  intensely  dramatic  ever  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  war  than  the  daily  happenings  inside  the  doomed  city  during  the 
four  or  five  weeks  that  Sherman's  big  guns  played  havoc  in  the  streets,  in  the 
bouses  and  other  buildings  of  Atlanta  during  that  time;  probably  no  more 
bravery  was  ever  exhibited  than  was  exhibited  within  its  environs  during  the 
progress  of  that  relentless  siege  ;  but  these  characteristics  were  developed  only 
by  experience.     At  first  there  was  great  terror  and  dread  about  shot  and  shell 
shrieking  through  the  air  and  plowing  up  the  ground.     After  the  first  shell 
had  plunged  the  astounded  people  into  the  depths  of  despair,  a  sleepless  night 
followed.     The  streets  resounded  with  the  ominous  rumble  of  army  wagons, 
and  the  hurried  marching  and  counter-marching  of  thousands  of  men  made  the 
sultry  air  thick  with  dust.      Many  of  the  merchants  had  moved  their  stocks  of 
merchandise  days  before,  but  hundreds  had  been  unable  to  obtain  transporta- 
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tion,  and  were  therefore  compelled  to  remain.  The  government  stores  were 
still  in  the  city,  and  the  immense  workshops  continued  in  full  blast.  It  was 
out  of  the  question  to  transfer  such  a  mass  of  material  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days. 

The  citizens  were  unable  to  fully  understand  the  situation.  The  move- 
ments of  troops  had  but  little  significance  to  them,  because  they  knew  nothing 
of  what  was  transpiring  beyond  the  breastworks.  Jt  was  impossible  for  a  civil- 
ian to  obtain  trustworthy  information.  That  fierce  fighter,  Hood,  was  in  com- 
mand, and  the  non-combatant  who  dared  to  question  him  ran  considerable 
risk  of  being  hustled  off  to  the  trenches.  The  subordinate  officers  and  soldiers 
had  but  one  reply  to  make  to  all  questions.  They  said  that  the  policy  of  fall- 
ing back  had  been  abandoned.  Sherman  had  been  drawn  far  enough  into  the 
interior,  and  his  men  were  to  be  slaughtered  like  sheep  as  they  threw  them- 
selves upon  the  impregnable  defences  of  the  Gate  City. 

The  next  day  people  felt  more  hopeful.  The  famous  battle  of  July  22d 
was  raging  just  southeast  of  the  town,  but  the  dreaded  shells  had  ceased  to 
fall.  During  the  fight  the  rattle  of  small  arms  was  heard  so  distinctly  that  the 
dwellers  in  the  western  part  of  the  city  were,  most  of  the  time,  firmly  convinced 
that  the  forces  were  butcherinq:  each  other  on  Whitehall  street.  The  officers 
and  couriers,  who  every  few  moments  rode  furiously  through  the  streets,  wore 
a  bright,  exultant  look,  but  they  had  no  time  to  talk  to  the  crowds  on  the 
street  corners.  **  We've  got'  em  ! "  "  Whipping  them  like  h — 11 !  "  **  We'll 
capture  Sherman's  whole  army  !  "  These  were  some  of  the  exclamations  of 
the  couriers  as  they  dashed  along,  and  their  crude  bulletins  were  received  with 
deafening  cheers. 

In  front  of  the  present  Kimball  House,  at  that  time  the  Atlanta  Hotel,  there 
was  a  park,  the  pride  of  the  Atlantese,  although  not  a  little  the  worse  for  wear 
in  those  days.  Near  the  hotel,  during  the  progress  of  the  battle,  General  Hood 
sat  on  his  horse,  surrounded  by  his  stalT,  receiving  messages  every  minute 
from  the  scene  of  action.  A  few  score  citizens  lounged  about  the  place,  watch- 
ing the  iron  face  of  the  <^eneral  in  the  vain  hope  of  reading  his  thoughts.  Sud- 
denly the  park  was  invaded  by  the  hospital  corps.  Long  tables  were  stretched 
out,  and  a  crowd  of  professional  lookini^  inen  in  uniform  took  charge  of  them 
and  commenced  openini^  their  cases  of  instruments.  They  were  surgeons. 
It  was  not  long  before  ambulances  and  wagons  rolled  into  the  park  by  the 
dozen,  and  the  wounded  were  hastily  taken  out  and  placed  upon  the  tables. 
After  that  it  was  cut  and  slash,  for  the  work  had  to  be  done  in  a  hurry. 
Tne  green  ^rass  took  on  a  blood- red  hue,  and  as  the  surgeon's  saw  crunched 
through  the  bones  of  the  unfortunates,  hundreds  of  gory  arms  and  legs  were 
thrown  into  the  baskets  prepared  to  receive  them.  This  ghastly  sight  was  too 
much  for  the  citizen  lookers  on.  Tiiey  had  seen  one  phase  of  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  they  cared  to  see  no  more.      One  by  one  they  disappeared,  and  soon 
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the  park  was  given  up  to  the  surgeons  and  their  patients,  the  grim  general 

meanwhile  awaiting  the  returns  a  few  yards  away. 

When  the  engagement  was  over  the  people  had  a  very  confused  idea  of 

what  had  occurred.     They  knew  that  the  city  had  not  been  captured.     They 
saw  large  squads  of  Federal  prisoners  marched  in.     They  were  told  that  Mc- 
Pherson  had  been  killed.     With  these  facts  to  guide  them,  it  is  little  wonder 
that  they  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Confederates  had  won  a  big  vic- 
tory, and  some  of  the  most  sanguine  predicted  that  Sherman  would  beat  a 
retreat.     Perhaps  for  the  first  time  since  Johnston's  removal,  the  non-combat- 
ants felt  thoroughly  satisfied  with  Hood.     They  had  found  out  that  he  would 
fight,  and  how  could  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  result  when  the  men  in  gray 
•were  pitted  against  the  men  in  blue  ? 

The  rattle  of  musketry  had  died  away.  The  groaning  wounded  had  been 
carried  to  the  hospitals,  and  the  prisoners  had  been  disposed  of  Once  more 
the  civil  life  of  the  city  was  astir.  People  crowded  the  stores,  and  the  roar  of 
battle  gave  place  to  the  hum  of  traffic.  The  prudent  housekeepers,  who  had 
been  laying  in  supplies  of  provisions  in  anticipation  of  a  siege,  continued  their 
shopping.  Even  on  this  opening  day  of  the  siege  many  things  could  still  be  had 
for  the  money.  Coffee  at  $20  a  pound ;  sugar  at  $15  ;  flour  at  $300  a  barrel 
— these  were  still  for  sale,  and  thens  were  m my  other  things  at  proportionate 
prices.  No  butter,  however,  no  chickens,  no  vegetables,  and,  in  fact,  nothing 
that  would  tempt  an  epicure.  At  a  restaurant  a  guest  would  get  a  plate  of 
ham  and  eggs  and  a  cup  of  coffee  for  $25.  On  this  very  day  a  young  man 
stepped  into  a  clothing  store  and  bought  a  felt  hat  for  $150,  a  pair  of  shoes  for 
$100,  and  a  sack  coat,  of  good  durable  cloth,  for  $200.  These  prices  seemed 
reasonable  enough  to  him,  because  at  the  same  place  six  months  before  he  had 
paid  $600  for  a  shawl.  Then,  as  always,  a  daily  newspaper  was  the  cheapest 
thing  in  the  market.  Fifty  cents  would  buy  one.  and  it  was  richly  worth  the 
money.  The  files  of  the  Atlanta  war  newspapers  will  show  a  degree  of  cour- 
age, cheerfulness,  military  knowledge  and  insight  into  the  future  more  remark- 
able than  can  be  found  in  the  journalism  of  any  country  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth.  A  crowd  of  citizens  collected  around  a  veteran  journalist  in  one  of 
the  restaurants  to  hear  what  he  had  to  say  about  the  battle. 

**  I  cannot  promise  you  full  details  to-morrow,"  the  editor  said.  **  The  fact 
i.s,  my  paper  is  conveyed  by  spies  to  Sherman's  headquarters,  and  I  have  to 
be  very  cautious."  "But,  major,"  said  an  anxious  listener,  "is  it  all  right?" 
The  major  frowned  and  glared  at  his  interrogator.  '*  Why,  d — n  it,  sir,  of 
course  it  is  all  right !  What  do  you  moan  by  such  a  question,  sir  ?"  "I  didn't 
know,"  was  the  hesitating  response.  '*  Well,  confound  it,  sir,  if  you  didn't 
know  it  was  your  duty  to  trust  those  who  do  know."  **  But,"  continued  the 
journalist,  softening  a  little,  **  I  know  you  arc  anxious,  and  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  that  we  have  got  Sherman  just  where  we  want  him."     **  Good  !  "  inter- 
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rupted  several.  "  Yes,  he  is  now  so  far  from  his  base  of  supplies  that  it  will 
be  an  easy  matter  to  cut  him  off,  and  then  you  will  see  whether  his  starving 
troops  will  fight  or  not.  My  prediction  is  that  they  will  desert  to  us,  surren- 
der, scatter — anything  but  fight.     Mark  that  down  !  " 

The  listeners  turned  away  with  new  confidence,  and  they  whispered  to  each 
other  that  the  major  had  just  seen  General  Hood,  and  knew  what  he  was  talk- 
ing about.  One  young  man  was  not  convinced,  and  besides  it  made  no  differ- 
ence him  whether  the  major  was  right  or  not.  He  was  a  Unionist,  working  in 
one  of  the  government  shops,  and  he  had  been  notified  that  day  that  his  ser- 
vices were  no  longer  needed,  and  that  he  would  be  conscripted.  Just  after  dusk 
this  fellow  slunk  out  of  town  through  the  woods  on  the  right  of  the  Georgia 
railroad.  He  had  gone  only  a  mile  or  two  when  he  heard  the  sound  of  ap- 
proaching feet.  He  darted  into  the  bushes,  but  the  threat  to  fire  upon  him 
brought  him  out,  and  he  found  himself  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  Confed- 
erates. He  told  a  plausible  story,  but  it  was  no  use.  The  next  day  he  was 
on  picket  in  a  suit  of  Confederate  gray. 

'*  At  first  I  fired  blank  cartridges,*'  he  said  afterwards,  **  thinking  that  the 
Federal  pickets  would  understand  me.  But  they  didn't,  durn  'em,  and  I  got  so 
blind  mad  to  think  of  their  firing  at  a  good  Union  man  that  I  fired  balls  after 
that,  and  I  shot  to  kill.  When  a  fellow  hears  musket  balls  whizzing  about  his 
ears  it  is  no  time  to  stand  there  like  a  sentimental  fool  wasting  blank  cart- 
ridges !" 

After  the  bloody  battle  of  the  2 2d  the  combatants  on  both  sides  settled 
down  to  business.  The  Confederates  had  nothing  more  to  do,  so  far  as  fortify- 
ing the  place  was  concerned.  Under  the  personal  supervision  of  that  accom- 
plished military  engineer,  Colonel  L.  P.  Grant,  of  Atlanta,  the  city  had  been 
made  the  center  of  a  circle  of  almost  impregnable  forts  and  breastworks  ;  and 
thousands  of  stout  negroes,  pressed  for  the  work,  had  cut  down  every  tree  and 
shrub  within  a  mile  of  the  fortifications,  in  order  to  give  the  guns  full  play,, 
as  well  as  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  stealing  a  march  upon  the  works.  Still 
the  city  was  not  completely  cut  off  from  communication  with  the  outside 
world  Two  roads,  the  one  to  Macon  and  the  one  to  West  Point,  remained 
open,  and  over  these  lines  poured  a  continuous  stream  of  refugees.  Sherman's 
army  extended  in  a  crescent,  stretching  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  way  around 
the  town  The  Federals  lost  no  time  in  placing  their  big  siege  guns  in  posi- 
tion, and  then  the  shelling  commenced  in  earnest. 

The  first  spasm  of  fear  was  over,  and  the  citizens  strengthened  their  bomb- 
proofs,  and  calmly  prepared  for  the  worst.  The  men  moved  about  the  streets 
as  usual,  discussing  the  topics  of  the  day,  and  dodging  an  occasional  shell. 
The  ladies  busied  themselves  with  their  household  matters,  with  their  ears  on 
the  alert  for  the  well-known  sounds  of  danger.  Many  times  during  the  day  a 
busy  housewife  would   unceremoniously  drop  her  sewing,  and  gathering  her 
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little  ones  together,  would  make  a  wild  and  precipitate  plunge  for  the  back 
yard,  where  the  family  would  quickly  disappear  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
there  to  remain  until  there  was  a  lull  in  the  storm  of  lead  and  iron.  Most  of 
the  shells  had  percussion  caps,  and,  as  fully  three- fourths  of  them  had  struck 
on  the  wrong  end,  they  failed  to  explode.  Many  fuse-shells  were  fired,  and 
at  night  these  presented  a  beautiful  appearance,  resembling  so  many  rockets. 
At  first  there  were  few  casualties  in  the  city.  An  exploding  bomb  would  tear 
up  several  rooms  in  a  house,  or  when  it  fell  in  the  street  a  deep  hole  would  be 
left,  big  enough  to  swallow  an  army  wagon  with  its  mules.  The  people,  how- 
ever, were  so  watchful  tliat  they  managed  for  a  time  to  escape  injury.  It  was 
no  uncommon  thing  for  a  lady  to  walk  some  distance  to  see  a  neighbor. 
Sometimes  she  would  be  caught  on  the  way  in  a  pattering  shower  of  shells, 
and  then  she  would  run  merrily  into  the  nearest  yard  and  huddle  down  in  a 
bomb-proof,  perhaps  with  perfect  strangers.  But  that  made  no  difference.  A 
common  danger  made  everybody  well  acquainted,  kind  and  hospitable. 

People  living  in  the  vicinity  of  tall  steeples  and  the  smoke  stacks  of  mills 
and  factories  had  a  hard  time.  The  enemy's  guns  were  trained  upon  these 
prominent  objects,  and  sometimes  their  fire  was  too  hot  for  anything.  Then, 
too,  the  outgoing  trains  made  a  rumble  that  could  be  distinctly  heard  by  the 
outside  gunners,  and  random  shots  were  constantly  fired  as  feelers.  What 
added  to  the  discomfort  of  the  situation  was  the  activity  of  the  siege  liar.  In 
the  classification  of  liars  this  particular  prevaricator  has  heretofore  escaped. 
But  his  genius  deserves  at  least  a  passing  mention. 

"  Do  you  know  that  Sherman  is  going  to  open  fire  with  three  hundred 
cannon  all  at  once  ?  "  quietly  said  one  citizen  to  another.  *'  Great  heavens  ! 
Is  it  possible  ?  How  do  you  know  ?  "  "I  don't  know,"  replied  the  other, 
^'but  it  seems  to  be  well  understood  that  it  is  a  fact.  Sherman  has  demanded 
the  surrender  of  the  city  by  a  certain  hour  to-day,  and  if  we  refuse  he  is  going 
to  wipe  us  up  with  his  big  guns  "  "  But  can  it  be  true?"  *' Yes,  I  think  so. 
Some  of  the  fellows  around  headquarters  heard  all  about  it.  I'm  going  home 
^nd  move  my  family  down  into  the  bomb-proof" 

Each  day  some  such  rumor  was  started.  Nobody  had  time  to  investigate. 
The  only  thing  to  be  done  under  the  circumstances  was  to  have  everything 
ready  for  a  hasty  run  to  cover.  One  hot  July  night  the  members  of  a  little 
family  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  sat  on  their  piazza  trying  in  vain  to  ob- 
^'n  a  breath  of  cool  air.  Occasionally  a  fuse  shell  ascended  with  a  whish  into 
^he  mid- heavens,  and  burst  with  a  deafening  explosion.  The  watchers  were  not 
^"ch  afraid  of  these  missiles,  as  they  could  see  their  approach  a  long  way  off. 
Suddenly  there  was  a  thunder  clap  in  the  next  yard.  Several  panels  of  the 
•ence  were  knocked  down,  and  a  few  stray  fragments  of  shell  knocked  off  two 
**'■  three  of  the  bannisters  of  the  piazza.  In  less  than  ten  seconds  the  family 
^*d  found  its  way  into  the  reliable  bomb-proof     **  Pshaw  !  I  am  not  going  to 
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stay  down  here  this  hot  night,"  said  the  only  man  in  the  party.  "1*11  go  up  to 
my  room  and  finish  reading  the  'Life  of  Napoleon/  and  if  there  is  any  real  dan- 
ger I  will  come  down  to  you."  There  were  tears  and  protests,  but  the  colonel, 
as  he  was  called,  was  stubborn.  So  he  went  upstairs  in  the  wing  of  the  build- 
ing nearest  to  the  bomb-proof  and  seated  himself  by  a  window,  where  he  had 
the  advantage  of  a  light,  and  could  also  look  out  upon  the  city.  The  shelling 
was  terrific,  but  the  inmates  of  the  dug-out,  every  time  they  took  a  peep  could 
see  the  colonel  turning  over  the  pages  of  his  Napoleon,  apparently  forgetful  of 
the  stirring  occurrences  around  him.  Had  a  volcano  broken  loose?  The 
ground  trembled  under  the  shock  of  the  explosion,  and  after  the  lurid  glare  had 
died  away,  the  dense  fumes  of  sulphur  filled  the  air,  and  made  the  atmosphere 
so  thick  that  nothing  could  be  seen.  Before  the  terrified  people  in  the  bomb- 
proof had  pulled  themselves  to-gether,  something  very  much  like  a  singed  cat, 
only  much  bigger,  rolled  down  into  their  midst,  and  then  sat  up  with  a  sneeze. 
It  was  the  colonel !  There  were  frantic  inquiries,  and  a  close  inspection  of  the 
victim,  but  it  was  soon  discovered  that  he  had  escaped  without  any  more  se- 
rious damage  than  a  few  bruises,  and  the  blackening  of  his  face  with  gunpow- 
der. "  How  did  it  happen  ?"  asked  everybody  in  a  chorus.  "Don't  ask  me,*' 
replied  the  colonel  irritably.  **  You  know  as  well  as  I  do.  It  must  have  been 
a  twenty- four  pounder.  I  know  I  can't  hear,  and  I  can  hardly  see,  and  I'm  all 
choked  up  with  sulphur  and  rubbish."  Just  then  his  wife,  who  had  looked  out 
gave  a  cry,  "Where  is  the  left  wing  of  the  house  ?"  she  asked.  "  Don't  know. 
Don't  ask  me.  I  couldn't  bring  it  with  me,  you  know.  It  was  all  I  could  do 
to  get  here  myself."  When  morning  dawned  the  extent  of  the  wreck  could  be 
seen  at  a  glance.  The  shell  had  completely  demolished  the  wing  in  which  the 
colonel  had  been  sitting  in  an  upper  room,  and  his  escape  appeared  to  be  al- 
most miraculous.  After  that  the  colonel  stuck  closely  to  his  family  in  the 
bomb-proof,  and  yet  during  all  the  long  weeks  of  the  siege  that  followed,  the 
house  was  never  struck  again. 

During  the  steady,  onward  march  of  Sherman's  conquering  legions,  the 
newspaper  men  in  Tennessee  and  North  Georgia  found  it  necessary  to  estab- 
lish themselves  in  so  many  new  places,  that  they  had  but  little  time  to  get  ac- 
quainted with  their  subscribers  and  advertisers. 

The  Chattanooga  Rebel,  a  bright  and  spirited  little  daily,  lingered  awhile  in 
Atlanta,  but  the  fortunes  of  war  drove  it  to  Griffin,  Macon,  Columbus  and  Sel- 
ma.  Mr.  Ben  Crew  was  connected  with  it,  and  for  a  long  time  accompanied 
it  in  its  wanderings.  Henry  Watterson,  now  of  the  Louisinllc  Courier- Jour" 
nal,  was  on  the  Rebel's  editorial  staff  for  some  time.  His  erratic  course,  how- 
ever, injured  the  paper,  and  one  of  his  editorials  criticised  the  Confederate  plan 
of  camp<ii|4n  so  severely  that  several  thousand  soldiers  expressed  an  earnest 
desire  to  sec  him.  Iwen  at  that  time  Mr.  Watterson  was  not  noted  for  his  spirit 
of  accommodation,  and  he  not  only  shirked  a  meeting  with  his  subscribers,  but 
severed  his  connection  with  the  Rebel. 
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The  Knoxville  Register  also  sought  refuge  in  Atlanta,  where  it  was  edited 
by  Lucius  J.  Dupre  and  Major  John  C.  Whiiner.  The  Hon.  L.  Q.  C.  Lamar 
frequently  wrote  editorials  for  it,  and  it  had  an  able  staff  of  contributors. 

The  Memphis  Appeal  was  quite  a  popular  paper  in  those  days.  Kditor  Mc- 
Callahan  made  it  lively,  and  his  war  correspondents  included  some  of  the  best 
writers  of  the  day.  The  paper  was  always  well  printed,  and,  though  it  had  to 
appear  very  often  as  a  half  sheet,  it  always  had  a  neat  and  newsy  look.  The 
advance  of  the  invaders  made  a  stormy  petrel  of  the  Appeal,  and  sent  it  flitting 
from  place  to  place  until  it  reached  Selma.  After  that  it  fled  into  the  mountains 
of  North  Alabama,  and  there  is  a  well  authenticated  story  to  the  effect  that  a 
company  of  Federal  cavalry  captured  the  editor  on  a  mule,  with  a  proof-press 
and  his  saddlebags  filled  with  type,  all  that  remained  of  the  once  prosperous 
Appeal, 

In  addition  to  these  refugee  dailies,  Atlanta  had  five  home  papers,  all  daily 
— ^the  Intelligencer^  the  Southern  Confederacy,  the  Gate  City  Guardian,  the 
Comtnonwealth  and  the  Reveille. 

Major  John  H.  Steele  was  the  editor  of  the  Intelligencer,  which  was  then 
owned  by  Judge  Jared  Irwin  Whittaker.  He  was  a  strong,  clear  writer,  and 
one  of  the  best  informed  men  in  the  profession.  The  Intelligencer  was  a  power 
in  this  section  of  the  State,  and  it  stuck  to  the  besieged  city  as  long  as  it  was 
safe  to  remain,  but  to  avoid  capture  it  was  compelled  to  go  to  Macon. 

The  Southern   Confederacy,  owned  by  George  W.  Adair,  J.  Henley  Smith 
-and  others,  was  a  very  able  newspaper.     While  Colonel  Adair  remained  in  the 
city  he  infused  his  characteristic  spirit  and  energy  into  his  journal,  and  pushed 
it  into  an   immense  circulation.      Later  he  joined  General   Forrest's  cavalry. 
The  Southern  Confederacy  had  a  very  large  staff,  comprising  some  of  the  best 
writers  in  the  South.      Mr.  E.  W.  Marsh,  of  the  present  firm  of  Moore  &  Marsh, 
was  on  it.     Asa  R.  Watson,  a  light  and  graceful  writer,  and  a  poet  of  some  re- 
nown, was  one  of  the  editors.     Mr.  Cardozo,  a  venerable  South  Carolina  jour- 
nalist, wrote  some  remarkable  articles  on  finance  and  political  economy  for  it. 
Not  the  least  prominent  member  of  the  staff  was  Henry  Watterson,  after  he 
had  given  up  his  first  love,  the  Chattanooga  Rebel.     Editor  Watterson,  warned 
by  his  past  experience,  did  not  cut  up  any  high  jinks  on  the  Confederacy.     Per- 
haps Colonel  George  Adair  and  Mr.  J.  Henley  Smith  held  him  in  check,  or  it 
^ay  be  that  his  exile  made  him  moody  and  meditative.      He  was  a  familiar 
%ure  on  the  streets,  but  he  piade  few  acquaintances,  and  with   the  exception 
^f  the  genial  Watson,  he  had  no  intimate  friends.     So  quiet  was  his  course  of 
"fei  that  when  he  departed  on  his  way  southward   he  was   missed   by  only  a 
^^^-     Later,  when  it  was  getting  too  hot  to  tarry,  the  Confederacy  moved  to 
Columbus. 

The  ReveilU,  edited  by  S.  D.  Niles,  was  another  moulder  of  public  opinion, 
^^d  it  was  assisted  in  the  work  by  the  Gate  City  Guardian.  Both  papers  were 
killed  by  the  siege.  -* 
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Atlanta  had  a  lively  evening  paper,  the  Commonwealth,  J.  S.  Peterson  was 
the  editor,  and  W.  G.  Whidby  was  his  right-hand  man.  The  Commonwealth 
was  a  good  paper.  Peterson  was  an  indefatigable  editor.  He  wrote  political 
articles,  sketches,  stories  and  news  items.  There  was  nothing  that  he  could  not 
tackle,  and  his  work  was  always  vigorous,  and  thoroughly  journalistic.  For 
some  reason  the  Commonwealth  favored  its  readers  with  an  endless  variety  of 
paper.  Book  paper,  pure  white  news,  straw  colored,  manilla,  common  brown 
wrapping  paper,  and  even  wall  paper  were  all  used  by  turns  in  its  later  editions. 
The  other  dailies  had  a  hard  time  also  in  this  respect,  and  at  one  time  during 
the  siege  the  best  that  the  Intelligencer  could  do  was  to  issue  a  little  narrow 
strip,  containing  barely  a  column  of  reading  matter. 

But  the  press  bore  up  bravely  under  adverse  circumstances.  It  was  no 
time  to  find  fault  with  men  and  measures,  and  the  Atlanta  papers  expressed 
the  utmost  confidence  in  the  final  defeat  of  Sherman.  Citizens  and  soldiers 
alike,  weary  with  watching  and  ready  to  bend  and  break  down  under  the  storm 
of  war,  eagerly  seized  these  journals  every  morning,  and  after  reading  their 
cheerful  and  ringing  editorials,  they  felt  that  the  day  of  their  deliverance  must 
be  near  at  hand.  If  the  siege  editors  neglected  anything  it  was  local  news.  -It 
was  thought  bad  policy  to  publish  detailed  accounts  of  the  damage  done  by 
the  enemy's  shells.  No  doubt  the  editors  thought  that  it  was  altogether  un- 
necessary, as  their  readers  knew  fully  as  much  about  such  matters  as  they  did. 

Of  course  the  editors  and  printers  were  exempt  from  conscription.  This 
was  a  great  thing,  and  the  newspaper  offices  always  had  all  the  men  they  need- 
ed, and  some  that  were  mere  hangers  on.  Once  there  was  a  prospect  of  seri- 
ous trouble.  The  printers  struck  for  higher  wages.  Several  editors  put  their 
heads  together,  and  decided  upon  the  cutest  plan  imaginable.  They  visited 
the  conscript  officer  in  a  body,  stated  the  case,  and  requested  him  to  conscript 
the  printers,  as  they  were  out  of  a  job,  and,  therefore,  no  longer  entitled  to  ex- 
emption. The  conscript  officer  had  a  long  head,  and  he  knew  his  duty.  **  Gen- 
tlemen," he  said,  '*  you  are  undoubtedly  right.  I  will  go  to  work  at  once,  and 
as  you  are  here,  I  will  conscript  you  to  begin  with."  ''Conscript  us!"  ex- 
claimed the  editors.  "Certainly.  As  you  have  no  printers,  you  can't  get  out 
your  papers.  So  you  no  longer  belong  to  the  exempted  class."  This  was  an 
unexpected  result.  Tiie  editors  asked  time  for  a  consultation  with  their  print- 
ers. All  differences  were  harmoniously  arranged,  and  in  less  than  fifteen  min- 
utes the  editors  were  turning  out  copy  for  their  employees,  who  had  again  taken 
their  stand  at  their  cases. 

Jiesides  newspapers,  there  was  plenty  of  other  reading  matter  in  Atlanta 
during  the  siege.  Among  the  Confederate  publications  in  the  book  line  were 
"Les  Miserables,"  "Lady  Aiidley's  Secret,"  "The  Captain  of  the  Vulture," 
**  No  Name,"  several  of  Miss  Muhlbach's  novels,  "Great  Expectations,"  "A 
Strange  Story,"  "The  Aide-de-camp,"  "The  Golden  Daggers,"  "Clarimonde," 
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Pollard's  "History  of  the  War,"  "Master  William  Mitten/*  and  a  few  other 
pamphlets.  These  books  were  miserably  printed  on  coarse,  brownish  colored 
paper,  with  manilla  or  wall  paper  covers.  Their  retail  price  was  from  two  dol- 
lars to  five  dollars,  and  everybody  bought  them.  The  bookstores  had  in  stock 
many  volumes  purchased  before  the  war.  The  novels  went  first,  but  later  al- 
most everything  would  sell.  Men  who  had  never  read  a  book  through  in  their 
lives  bought  costly  editions  of  the  old  English  writers,  simply  because  they 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  their  Confederate  money. 

In  such  stirring  times  the  literary  faculty  of  a  people  always  undergoes  a 
rapid  and  abnormal  development.      When  the  issues  of  life  and  death  are  in 
the  very  air;  when  every  man  is  stimulated  to  deeds  of  heroism  and  self-sacri- 
fice, there  is  a  fever  in  the  most  sluggish  veins,  and  the  dullest  man  talks  and 
writes  in  a  picturesque  and  graphic  style.     In  the  army  and  out  of  it  men  and 
women  who  had  never  thought  of  writing  for  the  press,  rushed  into  print  with 
letters,  stories  and  poems  so  emotional,  strong  and  fiery  that  they  cannot  be 
read  without  a  thrill  of  excitement  even  at  this  late  day.     One  thing,  however, 
was  neglected.      Very  few  kept  diaries.      In  the  midst  of  such  a  tumult  no- 
body was  calm  enough  to  write  down  the  occurrences  of  each  day.    Then,  too, 
such   literary  work  was  dangerous.     There  were  many  flaming  patriots  who 
resented  any  effort  to  present  the  facts  of  the  situation  just  as  they  existed,  and 
they  were  only  too  ready  to  charge  the  writers  with  disloyalty.     The  hanging 
of  Jacob  Starr,  by  a  mob  in  Montgomery,  for  the  offense  of  keeping  a  diary, 
was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all,  and  when  a  man  felt  tempted  to  begin  a  daily 
record  of  events,  rumors  and  opinions,  he  generally  reconsidered   the  matter, 
and  decided  to  keep  his  knowledge  of  men  and   affairs  securely  locked  up  in 
his  own  head. 

The  average  Confederate  war  story  was  very  much  like  a  letter  from  a  war 
<^orrespondent  in  some  respects.  The  Yankees  who  figured  in  it  were  always 
low-browed  and  villainous  looking.  They  were  always  scheming,  treacherous 
^nd  cowardly.  The  Confederate  hero  was  always  a  perfect  Apollo,  impetu- 
<^us,  chivalrous  and  the  soul  of  honor.  In  his  encounters  with  the  enemy  he 
generally  disposed  of  from  ten  to  twenty  of  his  foemen  in  a  skirmish,  and 
never  failed  to  escape  unharmed  to  marry  his  sweetheart,  a  model  of  beauty 
^nd  purity,  whose  devoted  patriotism  and  patrician  haughtiness  had  reduced 
scores  of  miserable  and  hopeless  Yankee  lovers  to  the  very  last  stages  of  de- 
spair. 

Among  the  citizens  of  Atlanta,  before  and  during  the  siege,  were  many 
Union  men.      The   Unionists,  as  they  were  called,  were  generally   Northern 
people,  but  there  were  also  many  Germans  and  native  Southerners  who  were 
strongly  attached  to  the  old  flag. 

In  the  hot-blooded  excitement  of  the  hour,  it  was  natural  that  the  Confed- 
erate sympathizers  should   watch  all   suspected  persons  with   a  sleepless  vigi- 
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lance  and  annoying  pertinacity.  Sometimes,  when  a  Unionbt  fell  under  sus- 
picion he  had  a  hard  road  to  travel.  Mr.  James  L.  Dunning,  an  old  and 
highly  respected  citizen,  made  no  concealment  of  his  views.  He  had  a  large- 
foundry,  and  flatiy  refused  to  take  any  Confederate  contracts.  He  was  forced 
to  dispose  of  his  business  to  parties  who  were  loyal  to  the  government,  and 
after  that  the  foundry  turned  out  large  quantities  of  war  material  for  the  South- 
ern army.  But  Mr.  Dunning  was  not  allowed  to  go  his  way  in  peace.  The 
military  authorities  arrested  him,  and  kept  him  a  prisoner  for  weeks.  He  did 
not  know  whether  he  would  be  exiled,  shot  or  lynched,  but  he  never  wavered.. 
He  frankly  avowed  his  Union  sentiments,  but  said  that  he  would  obey  the  laws^. 
and  take  no  active  part  in  aiding  the  Federals.  Finding  that  the  prisoner 
would  not  be  converted  or  bulldozed,  the  authorities  released  Mr.  Dunning,, 
and  allowed  him  to  remain  unmolested,  but  a  thousand  eyes  watched  his- 
movements,  and  a  thousand  ears  were. on  the  alert  for  some  indiscreet  expres- 
sion of  opinion. 

Messrs.  William  Markham  and  Lewis  Scofield  were  strongly  suspected  <^ 
disloyalty.  But  these  gentlemen  made  themselves  so  agreeable  in  a  social 
way,  and  helped  the  Confederacy  so  much  with  their  rolling-mill,  that  it  was* 
thought  best  to  let  them  alone.  Once,  however,  a  Georgia  colonel,  who  was 
a  littie  too  much  under  the  influence  of  patriotism  and  corn  whisky,  drew  his- 
knife  and  attacked  Mr.  Markham,  when  he  was  driving  along  a  back  street,  itt 
his  buggy.  Resistance  under  the  circumstances  would  have  been  a  fatal  mis- 
take, and  Mr.  Markham  pimply  whipped  up  his  horse  and  was  soon  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  enraged  officer. 

One  prominent  citizen,  thoroughly  Southern  in  feeling,  was  enrolled  in 
the  militia  and  sent  to  Andersonville  to  guard  the  Federal  prisoners.  The 
scenes  of  suffering  witnessed  there,  and  the  despairing  recklessness  of  the  un- 
fortunates who  every  day  marched  up  to  the  '*  dead  line"  and  were  shot  down,, 
affected  him  deeply,  and  when  ill  health  secured  his  discharge  he  returned  to 
Atlanta  a  strong  Union  man.  He  led  a  secluded  life,  during  the  siege,  and 
embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  going  North. 

A  leading  citizen,  who  was  neither  a  Confederate  nor  a  Unionist,  worked  a 
shrewd  scheme  to  keep  out  of  the  army.  He  succeeded  in  getting  papers  from 
headquarters  at  Richmond,  authorizing  him  to  visit  Europe  on  government 
business.  When  the  conscript  officer  calle<J  he  showed  his  papers,  and  when 
he  was  notified  that  he  must  join  the  militia,  he  resorted  to  the  same  dodge. 
Months  rolled  on,  but  still  he  did  not  go  to  Europe.  He  always  had  an  ex- 
cuse ready.  He  was  waiting  for  instructions  from  Richmond,  or  for  a  chance 
to  run  the  blockade.  He  was  still  waiting  when  Atlanta  surrendered,  but 
when  he  applied  for  a  Federal  office  he  tucked  his  Confederate  commission  out 
of  sight,  and  said  nothing  about  it. 

Some  of  the  best  men  in  the  city,  loyal  Confederates,  became  disheartened 
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as  the  end  approached,  and  they  made  it  their  main  business  to  save  their 
property  and  get  their  sons  released  from  the  army.  One  gentleman,  who 
owed,  it  was  said,  $70,ocx)  to  Northern  merchants,  had  been  furiously  anxious 
to  see  the  war  begin.  He  sent  his  two  sons  to  the  front  A  h'ttle  later  a  law 
was  passed  requiring  all  persons  indebted  to  parties  in  the  North  to  pay  over 
the  amount  of  their  indebtedness  to  the  Confederate  government.  In  some 
way  this  merchant  squirmed  out  of  it.  or  if  he  paid  anything  to  the  govern- 
ment it  was  a  small  sum.  His  sentiments  underwent  a  change,  and  after  tre- 
mendous efforts  he  succeeded  in  getting  one  of  his  sons  discharged  from  the 
army.  The  young  man  came  home,  looking  the  very  picture  of  health.  In 
two  weeks  after  his  return  he  died  of  typhoid  fever.  The  merchant  then,  with 
much  difficulty,  obtained  the  discharge  of  the  other  son.  This  time  he  re- 
solved to  make  his  safety  a  certainty.  He  secured  a  passport  for  him  and  sent 
him  through  the  blockade  to  the  North.  The  lad  landed  at  Havana.  An  epi- 
demic of  yellow  fever  was  raging,  and  he  was  dead  in  a  week.  The  broken- 
hearted father  had  nothing  left  but  his  fortune,  and  that  was  in  Confederate 
money.  He  converted  it  into  cotton,  and  at  great  expense  constructed  a  cor- 
duroy road  to  a  dry  place  in  the  center  of  a  swamp.  Here  he  stored  his  cot- 
ton. A  squad  of  Federal  cavalry,  guided  by  a  negro,  came  along  one  day  and 
burned  every  bale.  Fate  was  against  this  man.  The  twin  demons  of  pesti- 
lence and  war  found  him  almost  a  millionaire,  and  left  him  almost  a  pauper. 
Some  of  the  Unionists  lost  their  patience  under  the  daily  rain  of  shot  and 
shell.  When  a  man  found  that  his  friends  had  knocked  his  house  into  a 
cocked  hat,  and  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  burrow  like  a  mole  underground, 
it  was  hard  to  whistle  **  Yankee  Doodle,"  with  any  degree  of  grace  and  enthu- 
siasm. These  Unionists  were  clever  people.  It  is  not  on  record  that  any  of 
them  played  the  spy.  They  simply  wanted  to  be  let  alone,  while  events  took 
their  course. 

When  the  fall  of  Atlanta  was  expected  every  day,  a  Union  man  told  a  lady 
who  was  on  the  same  side,  that  the  Federals  would  confiscate  the.  property  of 
all  the  Confederates,  and  leave  the  Union  people  masters  of  the  situation,  fill- 
ing all  the  offices,  ruling  the  State,  controlling  business,  with  all  the  avenues  to 
wealth  open  to  them,  while  their  Southern  neighbors  would  be  under  the  ban, 
and  compelled  to  begin  life  anew.  **  If  I  believed  that."  said  the  lady,  "  I 
would  cast  my  lot  with  the  Confederates.  In  spite  of  their  mistakes,  they  are 
Ae  best  and  warmest  hearted  people  I  have  ever  known.  I  love  them,  and  if 
1  could  have  my  way  no  harm  should  come  to  any  of  them  "  And  this  was 
^he  feeling  of  the  Unionists  as  a  class. 

Occasionally  the  soldiers  would  make  it  hot  for  the  disloyal.  A  regiment 
^f  Kentuckians  became  impressed  with  the  idea  that  Hon.  Joshua  Hill  was  an 
enemy  to  the  Confederacy.  They  were  informed  that  he  lived  in  Atlanta,  and 
^  soon  as  they  struck  the  city  they  provided  themselves  with  a   good,  stout 
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rope,  and  started  off  to  find  Mr.  Hill,  with  the  intention  of  hanging  him. 
When  they  found  that  the  object  of  their  search  lived  at  Madison,  they  fairly 
howled  with  rage  and  disappointment. 

A  Mississippi  soldier,  who  was  hunting  for  something  to  read  in  one  of  the 
bookstores,  found  a  copy  of  *'  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  in  a  drawer.  He  quietly 
left  the  store,  and  told  a  citizen  friend  that  he  was  going  to  collect  his  com- 
rades, and  then  tar  and  feather  the  bookseller,  and  wreck  his  stock.  The  citi- 
zen reflected  a  moment.  He  knew  the  bookseller  to  be  a  good  man,  and  he 
<letermined  to  save  him.  He  rushed  to  the  store  and  gave  the  merchant  a 
hint  of  what  was  coming.  When  the  Mississippi  delegation  called,  the  objec- 
tionable book  could  not  be  found,  and  the  soldier  who  made  himself  so  active 
in  the  matter,  was  dumbfounded.  The  proprietor  of  the  store  took  it  coolly, 
and  said  that  the  drawer  had  been  filled  with  old  rubbish,  by  his  clerks,. years 
before,  and  had  not  been  opened  since.  If  there  had  been  a  copy  of  "  Uncle 
Tom"  in  it,  he  was  not  aware  of  it.  After  a  brief  consultation,  the  disap- 
pointed soldiers  decided  that  the  case  was  not  made  out,  and  they  left  in  dis- 
gust. 

And  now  came  a  host  of  minor  troubles.  The  firemen,  who  had  been  ex- 
•empted  from  military  service,  were  forced  to  guard  the  streets.  Boys  of  six- 
teen and  old  men  were  compelled  to  go  into  the  militia.  A  boy  of  fifteen,  or 
an  old  man  of  seventy,  was  under  suspicion.  The  work  of  robbing  the  cradle 
and  the  grave  had  commenced. 

An  old  man  carried  his  boy  to  headquarters  and  offered  to  turn  him  over 
as  a  soldier  for  the  bounty  offered  in  such  cases.  *'  I  think  he  is  old  enough 
for  me  to  take,  any  how,"  said  the  officer.  "No,  he  lacks  three  months,"  re- 
plied the  father,  triumphantly.  The  money  was  paid  over.  The  old  man 
stuffed  it  in  his  pocket,  and  handed  the  boy  a  dollar.  Did  this  blood  money 
do  the  old  man  any  good? 

The  passport  system  was  another  annoyance.  Every  male  over  the  age  of 
sixteen  had.  to  have  a  pass  from  the  military  authorities  in  order  to  walk  the 
streets  or  leave  the  city.  A  family  found  it  necessary  to  send  a  boy  of  fifteen 
to  a  town  in  Southern  Alabama,  on  business.  The  youngster  was  rather  tall 
for  his  age,  and  he  went  to  headquarters  for  a  pass.  '*  How  old  are  you  ?" 
was  the  question.  "  Fifteen  years  and  six  months."  **  You  don't  need  a  pass," 
said  the  officer.  The  boy  took  the  train,  and  passed  through  Georgia  without 
trouble.  In  Alabama,  before  he  reached  Montgomery,  an  officer  demanded  a 
pass,  and  threatened  to  arrest  him,  but  finally  allowed  him  to  proceed.  At 
Montgomery  he  boarded  another  train  and  went  on  to  his  destination.  When 
he  reached  it  he  was  arrested,  and  after  a  long  explanation  was  permitted  to 
return.  Warned  by  his  experience  he  obtained  a  pass  at  Montgomery.  He 
had  just  taken  his  seat  in  the  Atlanta  train  when  an  armed  soldier  came  in  and 
carried  him  to  the  provost- marshal's  office.      Here  he  was  closely  questioned. 
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A  well-known  citizen  was  found  to  vouch  for  him,  and  the  little  fellow  was 
then  given  permission  to  proceed  to  Atlanta.  How  did  a  man  fare  when  he 
had  no  exemption  papers,  no  detail,  and  no  pass  ?  It  was  almost  impossible 
for  such  a  man  to  keep  out  of  the  army  or  the  militia,  but  some  men  did  it 
All  sorts  of  ruses  were  resorted  to,  and  some  of  them  were  disastrous  failures. 
A  fellow  who  was  about  to  be  dragged  off  with  the  militia  took  a  hatchet  and 
deliberately  chopped  off  several  of  his  fingers.  This  act  excited  so  much  in- 
dignation that  he  was  arrested  and  hustled  off  to  camp  where  he  was  made  to 
do  the  cooking  for  a  mess.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  ever  made  a  good  soldier. 
He  doubtless  concealed  himself  in  some  dark  corner  when  the  Confederates  left 
the  city,  and  turned  up  the  next  day  to  welcome  the  stars  and  stripes. 

The  famous  artillery  duel !  If  any  one  day  of  the  siege  was  worse  than  all 
the  others,  it  was  that  red  day  in  August,  when  all  the  fires  of  hell,  and  all 
the  thunders  of  the  universe  seemed  to  be  blazing  and  roaring  over  Atlanta. 
It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  month,  and  everything  had  been  compara- 
tively quiet  for  a  few  days,  when  one  fine  morning,  about  breakfast  time,  a  big 
siege  gun  belched  forth  a  sheet  of  flame  with  a  sullen  boom   from  a  Federal 
battery  on  the  north  side  of  the  city.     The  Confederates  had  an  immen.se  gun 
on  Peachtree  street,  one  so  large  and  heavy  that  it  had  taken  three  days  to 
drag  it  to  its  position.     This  monster  engine  of  destruction  lost  no  time  in  re- 
plying to  its  noisy  challenger,  and  then  the  duel  opened  all  along  the  lines  on 
the  east,  north  and  west.     Ten  Confederate  and  eleven  Federal  batteries  took 
part  in  the  engagement.      On  Peachtree,  just  where  Kimball  street  intersects, 
the  big  gun  of  the  Confederates  put  in   its  best  work,  but  only  to  draw  a  hot 
fire  from  the  enemy.     Shot  and  shell  rained  in  every  direction.     Great  volumes 
of  sulphurous  smoke  rolled  over  the  town,  trailing  down  to  the  ground,  and 
through  this  stifling  gloom  the  sun  glared  down  like  a  great   red  eye  peering 
through  a  bronze  colored  cloud.      It  was  on   this   day  of  horrors  that  the  de- 
struction of  human  life  was  greatest  among  the  citizens.     A  shell  crashed  into 
a  house  on  the  corner  of  Elliott  and  Rhodes  street,  and  exploded,  killing  Mr. 
Warner,  the  superintendent  of  the  gas  company,  and  his  little  six- year  old 
girl.    The  father  and  daughter  were  lying  on  a  bed  side  by  side  when  the  ex- 
plosion occurred.     Their  bodies  were  frightfully  mangled,  and  they  died  in- 
stantly, perhaps  without  knowing  what   had   killed   them.     A  lady  who  was 

• 

•J'oningsome  clothes  in  a  house  on  North  Pryor.  between  the  Methodist  Church 
and  Wheat  street,  was  struck  by  a  shell  and  killed.  Sol  Luckie,  a  well-known 
'^^rber,  was  standing  on  the  James's  Bank  corner,  on  Whitehall  and  Alabama, 
^hen  a  shell  struck  a  lamp- post,  ricocheted,  and  exploded.  A  fragment 
struck  Luckie  and  knocked  him  down.  Mr.  Tom  Crussellc  and  one  or  two 
^^her  citizens  picked  up  the  unfortunate  man  and  carried  him  into  a  store. 
He  was  then  taken  to  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  where  Dr.  D'Alvigncy  am- 
putated his  leg.     The  poor  fellow  was  put  under  the  influence  of  morphine,. 
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but  he. never  rallied  from  the  shock,  and  died  in  a  few  hours.  A  young  lady 
who  was  on  her  way  to  the  car  shed  was  struck  in  the  back  and  fatally  wounded. 
On  Forsyth  street  a  Confederate  officer  was  standing  in  the  front  yard,  tak- 
ing leave  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  when  a  bursting  shell  mortally  wounded 
him  and  the  lady's  little  boy.  The  two  victims  were  laid  side  by  side  on  the 
grass  under  the  trees,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  both  bled  to  death.  The  sun 
was  sinking  behind  the  western  hills  when  the  great  artillery  duel  ended,  and 
the  exhausted  gunners  threw  themselves  on  the  ground.  From  a  military 
standpoint  there  were  no  results  worthy  of  mention.  Nothing  was  gained 
by  either  side. 

The  vidette  pit,  out  on  Peachtree,  was  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  siege.  At 
this  point  the  slaughter  was  so  great  that  the  pit  was  called  the  **  dead  hole." 
The  pit  was  situated  in  front  of  the  house  of  Mr.  Columbus  Pitts.  It  was 
seven  feet  long,  four  feet  wide  and  four  feet  deep,  with  a  bank  of  red  clay  in 
front,  and  a  plank  .step  inside  for  the  convenience  of  the  videttes.  Just  op- 
posite, at  a  distance  of  about  a  thousand  yards,  was  a  similar  pit  occupied  by 
the  Federals.  This  pit  was  located  on  the  site  of  the  house  in  which  Mr.  Clif- 
ford Anderson  now  resides.  In  this  pit,  from  first  to  last,  seventeen  men  were 
killed.  They  were  all  picked  off  by  the  sharp-shooters  in  the  Federal  pit, 
and  all  were  shot  in  the  head  as  they  exposed  themselves  to  look  out  or  take 
aim  at  the  enemy.  Not  a  man  was  wounded.  In  every  instance  when  a  man 
was  hit  he  was  killed.  The  Federals,  it  should  be  stated,  had  the  advantage  of 
being  armed  with  telescope  guns. 

About  this  time  many  fires  occurred,  and  they  all  broke  out  at  night,  never 
"during  the  day.  The  volunteer  companies  numbered  fivt  hundred  men.  They 
had  been  exempted  from  conscription,  and  the  only  military  service  required 
of  them  was  guard  duty  on  the  streets.  The  firemen  found  it  about  as  dan- 
gerous to  go  to  a  fire  as  it  was  to  go  to  the  front.  Big  fires  broke  out  in 
Holland's  cotton  warehouse  on  Alabama  street,  near  the  railroad ;  three  large 
residences  were  burned  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  city,  and  there  were  de- 
structive conflagrations  on  Marrietta  and  Loyd  streets.  The  Federals  trained 
their  guns  on  these  fires,  and  the  firemen  had  to  do  their  work  in  a  shower 
of  shells.  However,  not  a  man  flinched.  They  stuck  to  their  post,  and  did 
the  best  that  could  be  done.  It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  fact  that  not  one  of 
these  brave  men  were  killed,  although  they  were  facing  the  deadliest  perils  of 
war. 

It  was  a  bad  time  for  funerals.  The  mourners  were  always  in  a  hurry,  and 
a  funeral  procession  generally  made  the  quickest  possible  time  to  the  cemetery. 
While  no  funeral  was  ever  broken  up  by  a  shell,  one  came  very  near  meeting 
with  such  a  misadventure.  The  son  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  popular 
citizens  was  about  to  be  buried.  The  hearse  and  the  procession  had  just 
started  when  a  shell  tore  a  big  hole  in  the  ground  where  the  hearse  had  stood 
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but  a  moment  before.  The  driver  leaped  from  his  seat,  and  refused  to  mount 
it  again.  Finally  a  negro  was  found  to  take  his.place,  and  the  procession  moved 
on  without  further  trouble. 

One  night  a  soldier  had  to  cross  the  city  with  the  dead  bodies  of  four  of 
his  comrades  on  a  dray.  Suddenly  a  shell  exploded  right  over  his  head.  The 
mules,  crazy  with  fright,  darted  off  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and  the  driver 
was  thrown  off.  The  soldier  did  his  best  to  hold  the  bodies  down  on  the  dray, 
but  it  was  impossible.  First  one  bounced  off  and  then  another,  and  finally  the 
other  two  with  their  half  dead  protector,  who  had  to  leave  the  corpses  scat- 
tered along  the  street  until  he  could  summon  help. 

The  shelling  of  Atlanta  called  forth  a  vigorous  protest  from  General  Hood. 
The  Confederate  commander  wrote  a  long  letter  to  General  Sherman,  calling 
his  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  were  thousands  of  women  and  children,  and 
other  non-combatants  in  the  besieged  city,  and  that  it  was  barbarous  in  jhe 
extreme  to  slaughter  them  with  shot  and  shell. 

Sherman's  reply  was  one  of  the  strongest,  sharpest  and  most  brutal  letters 
in  our  war  literature.  The  Federal  general  took  the  position  that  Hood  was 
deliberately  conducting  a  wholly  unjustifiable  struggle,  and  that  he  knew  At- 
lanta could  not  be  successfully  defended.  He  charged  him  with  cowardice  in 
seeking  the  shelter  of  a  city  full  of  women  and  children,  and  then  appealing  to 
the  enemy  for  mercy.  The  grim  invader  reminded  General  Hood  that  war 
was  the  science  of  barbarism,  and  that  its  main  object  was  to  slay  and  destroy. 
One  peculiar  point  in  the  letter  was  the  writer's  emphatic  declaration  that  he 
loved  the  South.  He  seemed  to  regard  himself  as  a  scourge  sent  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  smite  the  South,  humble  her  pride  and  force  her  back  into  the 
Union.  After  this  remarkable  correspondence  the  shelling  went  on  more 
briskly  than  ever.  Occasionally,! when  the  officers  of  the  two  armies  met, 
under  a  flag  of  truce,  the  matter  was  mentioned,  but  the  Federals  coolly  de- 
clared that  they  were  not  shelling  the  city.  A  few  shells,  they  admitted^ 
might  have  passed  over  the  breastworks  into  the  town,  but  that  was  all.  With 
their  guns  trained  upon  the  city,  they  said  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  re- 
duce Atlanta  to  a  mass  of  ruins  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

On  August  3 1st  the  Federals  succeeded  in  cutting  off  the  city  from  all  com- 
munication with  the  outside  world,  and  the  bloody  battle  of  Jonesboro  was 
fought.  The  next  day,  the  first  of  September,  found  Atlanta  almost  in  a  state 
of  anarchy.  Many  of  the  citizens  were  under  the  impression  that  the  fight  at 
Jonesboro  was  a  great  Confederate  victory,  but  a  few  deserters,  who  arrived 
during  the  day,  seeking  hiding  places  in  the  houses  of  their  friends,  told  a  dif- 
ferent story. 

Throughout'the  day  troops  were  moving  in  every  direction  and  unusual 
bustle  and  activity  prevailed.  The  citizens  noticed  that  they  were  no  longer 
halted  and  made  to  show  their  papers  on  the  streets.     Crowds  of  strange  ne- 
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groes  also  made  their  appearance,  but  they  acted  with  great  caution,  and  spent 
most  of  their  time  in  cellars  and  houses  that  had  been  abandoned  by  their  own- 
ers. Something  was  up;  but  the  citizens  could  not  tell  what  was  coming. 
They  could  not  believe  that  the  city  was  to  be  given  up.  Their  idea  was  that 
the  Confederate  forces  were  being  massed  for  another  battle. 

The  sun  went  down  looking  like  a  great  ball  of  fire  as  it  shone  through  the 
thick  haze  of  red  dust.  It  was  a  hot,  stifling  night,  and  the  people  found  it 
impossible  to  sleep.  Shortly  after  dark  the  streets  resounded  with  the  heavy 
tread  of  marching  soldiers,  but  the  dust  and  darkness  made  it  difficult  to  esti- 
mate their  number.  It  soon  became  evident  that  they  were  moving  out  of  the 
city,  taking  all  their  field  pieces  and  army  wagons  with  them.  Whenever  the 
soldiers  passed  a  garden  several  men  would  rush  through  it,  stripping  it  in  a 
minute  of  every  stalk  of  corn,  and  every  green  thing  that  could  be  eaten  by 
man  or  beast.  Of  course  no  citizen  objected  or  attempted  to  defend  his  prop- 
erty. All  knew  that  this  raid  on  the  gardens  meant  that  the  city  was  being 
evacuated. 

There  was  a  lull  about  midnight.  Most  of  the  troops  had  left  the  city,  and 
only  a  few  cavalrymen  remained.  These  men  had  their  orders.  They  were 
left  behind  for  a  special  work.  Suddenly  a  series  of  explosions  took  place  be- 
low the  present  Air  Line  railroad  shops  and  at  the  different  round-houses. 
The  Confederates  were  blowing  up  all  the  locomotive  boilers. 

Below  the  Air  Line  shops  seventy  carloads  of  powder  and  shells  had  been 
massed,  and  all  this  material  was  fired.  The  infernal  din  of  the  exploding 
shells  sent  a  thrill  of  alarm  through  the  city.  Many  believed  at  first  that  the 
Federals  were  coming  in,  and  that  a  desperate  battle  was  going  on  in  the 
streets.  It  took  five  long  hours  to  blow  up  the  seventy  carloads  of  ammuni- 
tion. The  flames  shot  up  to  a  tremendous  height,  and  the  exploding  missiles 
scatt-red  their  red  hot  fragments  right  and  left.  The  very  earth  trembled  as 
if  in  the  throes  of  a  miglity  earthquake.  The  houses  rocked  like  cradles,  and 
on  every  hand  was  heard  the  shattering  of  window  glass  and  the  fall  of  plaster- 
ing and  loose  bricks.  Thousands  of  people  flocked  to  high  places  and  watched 
with  breathless  excitement  the  volcanic  scene  on  the  Georgia  Railroad. 

Fortunately  all  the  citizens  in  the  vicinity  of  the  explosions  had  been  or- 
dered to  leave  their  houses  before  the  work  of  destruction  commenced.  Every 
building  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  around  was  either  torn  to  pieces  or  perforated 
with  hundreds  of  holes  by  fragments  of  the  shells.  Day  was  dawning  when 
the  last  shell  and  the  last  keg  of  powder  exploded.  Clouds  of  heavy,  sulphur- 
ous smoke  swept  the  i^round,  aiui  choked  men  when  they  gasped  for  breath. 
Gradually  the  smoke  lifted,  and  the  sun  rose  as  it  had  set  the  evening  before, 
a  blood-red  ball.  magnifieJ  by  clouds  and  mists  that  were  the  handiwork  of 
man.  In  the  dread  silence  of  that  memorable  morning  ten  thousand  helpless 
people  looked  into  eacii  oihers  faces  for  some  faint  sign  of  hope  and  encour- 
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agement,  but  found  none.  A  few  squads  of  cavalry  were  clattering  out  of 
the  city  to  join  Hood's  army.  They  were  riding  in  hot  haste  and  were  in  no 
mood  to  answer  questions.  Their  replies  were  brief  and  unsatisfactory.  Sher- 
man was  coming  in  at  once.  They  believed  that  his  vanguard  was  already 
on  Marietta  street.  The  Federals  were  all  drunk,  and  they  would  plunder  the 
city,  and  spare  neither  age  nor  sex.  In  this  way  they  answered  the  citizens, 
and  then  they  put  spurs  to  their  horses  and  dashed  off  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 

Then  came  the  awful  hours  of  waiting — waiting  for  the  unknown !  Deli- 
cate women,  as  well  as  stalwart  men.  looked  after  their  weapons  and  put  them 
in  order.  There  was  no  thought  of  resistinj^  insults  and  robbery,  but  some  out- 
rages they  were  resolved  to  defend  themselves  against  to  the  death.  Men  with 
wives  and  daughters  stayed  at  home,  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency.  But  the 
center  of  the  town  was  filled  with  the  riffraff,  with  stragglers  and  deserters, 
with  negroes  delirious  over  their  strange  sense  of  freedom,  and  with  lean  and 
haggard  men  and  women  of  the  lowest  class,  who  were  going  through  the 
stores,  picking  up  such  odds  and  ends  as  had  been  left  behind  by  their  owners. 
This  was  the  state  of  affairs  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  September,  when 
Atlanta,  worn  out  and  shattered  by  the  storm  of  war,  lay  panting  between  two 
flags,  under  the  protection  of  neither,  abandoned  by  one,  and  with  no  hope  of 
mercy  from  the  other. 

The  evacuation  of  Atlanta  by  Hood's  army  left  the  city  without  police  pro- 
tection, without  a  municipal  government,  and  practically  without  any  law,  ex- 
cept the  mob  like  rule  of  the  majority.  Under  the  circumstances,  however, 
this  state  of  anarchy  could  last  only  a  few  hours.  The  citizens  knew  that 
when  the  Federals  entered  the  place  they  would  be  compelled,  in  their  own 
interest,  to  restore  order,  and  they  felt  that  even  an  oppressive  government 
would  be  better  than  no  government.  But  it  was  feared  that  the  first  day  of 
the  enemy's  occupation  of  the  city  would  be  marked  by  lawlessness  and  vio- 
lence. The  mob  continued  to  plunder  the  stores  and  vacant  dwellings.  They 
did  not  find  many  articles  of  value,  but  for  several  hours  the  streets  were  filled 
with  a  ragged  crowd  of  men,  women  and  children,  who  were  helping  themselves 
to  everything  in  sight.  They  picked  up  buckets,  tinware,  canteens,  pieces  of  fur- 
niture, old  tents,  and  all  kinds  of  rubbish.  Of  course  they  found  little  or  noth- 
ing in  the  shape  of  provisions.  The  Confederates  had  carried  off  everything 
that  could  be  eaten.  In  the  midst  of  all  this  confusion  their  was  no  drunken- 
ness, and  no  violence.  Men  forgot  their  old  quarrels  and  differences,  and  met 
in  a  friendly  way. 

The  Unionists  suddenly  loomed  up  into  importance,  and  not  a  few  of  their 
Confederate  neighbors  hunted  them  up,  and  requested  them  to  use  their  influ- 
ence to  secure  the  protection  of  their  property.  In  no  instance  was  this  re- 
fused. The  Union  people  felt  as  uneasy  as  anybody,  and  showed  a  disposition 
to  keep  on  the  best  possible  terms  with  their  fellow-townsmen. 
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The  hours  slipped  by,  and  still  there  was  no  sign  of  the  enemy's  approach. 
Among  the  prominent  citizens  who  had  remained  was  the  Hon.  James  M.  Cal- 
houn, the  mayor  of  the  city.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  a  man  of  cool  judgment  and 
indomitable  courage,  and  he  was  devoted  to  his  people.  He  was  unwilling,  in 
such  perilous  times,  to  abandon  Atlanta  until  the  worst  dangers  were  over, 
and  he  therefore  remained  at  his  post,  regardless  of  his  personal  interests.  As 
the  Confederates  had  made  no  formal  surrender  of  the  town,  Mayor  Calhoun 
decided  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  civil  authorities  to  act  in  the  matter. 
Without  such  action  the  Federals  would  be  in  ignorance  of  the  real  condition 
of  affairs,  and  it  would  be  natural  for  them  to  march  in.  prepared  for  a  hostile 
reception.  It  was  the  paramount  duty  of  the  hour  to  avert  bloodshed,  if  pos- 
sible, and  with  this  object  in  view  the  mayor  and  his  friends  agreed  that  it 
would  be  best  to  meet  the  invaders  before  they  swarmed  over  the  breastworks. 

During  the  morning  Mayor  Calhoun  held  a  conference  with  several  mem- 
bers of  the  council  and  other  prominent  men.  They  met  near  the  site  of  the 
present  artesian  well.  Besides  the  mayor,  Messrs.  J.  E.  Williams,  E.  E.  Raw- 
son,  Thomas  G.  Crusselle,  William  Markham,  Thomas  Kile,  Julius  Hoyden  and 
a  number  of  others  were  present.  They  were  all  mounted  on  horses,  and  were 
prepared  for  a  rough  ride.  The  members  of  the  committee  could  not  disguise 
the  fact  that  they  were  about  to  undertake  a  dangerous  trip.  They  did  not 
know  exactly  where  to  find  General  Sherman,  but  it  was  thought  that  his 
camp  was  only  a  few  miles  out  on  the  Marietta  road.  "Shall  we  go  armed  ?" 
When  one  of  the  committee  asked  this  question,  it  created  a  genuine  sensation. 
**  It  will  never  do."  said  Mayor  Calhoun,  **  for  us  to  go  with  a  white  flag  into 
the  enemy's  lines,  carrying  weapons  with  us.  It  would  be  violating  the  cus- 
toms of  war.  Before  an  explanation  could  be  made  serious  trouble  might  occur, 
and  our  mission  would  be  a  failure."  "But  we  may  be  bushwhacked,"  sug- 
gested several.  "Are  we  to  run  the  risk  of  being  shot  down  without  having 
a  single  pistol  in  the  crowd  for  our  defense  ?"  "I  admit  there  is  danger,"  re- 
plied the  mayor,  "  but  we  must  face  it.  The  trees  have  all  been  cut  down  for 
miles,  and  our  ride  will  be  through  the  open  country  in  broad  daylight.  Our 
white  flag  will  be  our  best  protection.  If  we  are  fired  upon  we  must  take  our 
chances."  After  this  talk  several  <jentlemen  produced  their  pistols  and  turned 
them  over  to  their  friends  to  keep  until  their  return.  One  man  reluctantly 
turned  over  four  six-shooters,  and  his  companions  felt  relieved.  With  such 
an  arsenal  in  the  party  a  battle  could  hardly  have  been  avoided. 

The  citizens,  with  the  mayor  at  their  head,  rode  out  Marietta  street. 
Nearly  every  residence  had  been  abandoned,  and  many  of  the  houses  had 
been  knocked  into  piles  of  splintered  timber  by  the  shells.  The  sidewalk  and 
the  street  were  badly  torn  up,  and  even  in  dayli^Oit  the  riders  sometimes  found 
it  difficult  to  thread  their  way  through  the  scattered  debris.  In  a  short  time 
the  dismantled  breastworks  were  reached.     They  were  entirely  deserted,  and, 
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with  the  exception  of  a  spiked  cannon  here  and  there,  no  traces  of  recent  occu- 
pation were  left.  A  peaceful  quiet  brooded  over  the  red  redoubts  and  the 
empty  trenches,  and  a  bird,  perched  upon  one  of  the  big  siege  guns,  looked 
inquisitively  at  the  horsemen,  and  after  a  few  prefatory  flirts  and  twitters,  poured 
forth  a  flood  of  silver  notes — a  song  of  welcome — a  jubilee  carol  of  peace. 

Beyond  the  red  clay  fortresses,  over  the  fragments  of  army  wagons  and 
caissons,  with  eyes  averted  from  the  skulls  and  bones  that  gleamed  like  so  many 
white  horrors  in  the  fierce  sunlight,  the  little  band  rode  on.  They  passed  the 
rifle-pits  and  entrenchments  of  the  enemy.  Not  a  human  being,  not  a  living 
thing,  was  in  sight.  Two,  three,  four  miles,  and  not  a  sign  of  the  enemy.  A 
sudden  turn  in  the  road  brought  them  face  to  face  with  a  marching  detachment 
of  men  in  blue.  A  brief  halt — a  hurried  explanation.  A  Federal  colonel  rode 
up  to  the  spot  and  asked  a  few  questions.  The  white  flag,  the  appearance  of 
the  strangers  in  citizens*  garb,  and  the  calm,  measured  words  of  Mayor  Cal- 
houn satisfied  the  officer,  and  an  orderly  was  at  once  detailed  to  guide  the  vis- 
itors to  the  commander's  camp. 

When  the  mayor  and  his  friends  were  introduced  to  General  Sherman  they 
saw  before  them  a  man  of  forty-five,  who  looked  fully  ten  years  older.  His 
bronzed  face  was  seamed  with  lines  of  care,  and  his  eyes  told  a  tale  of  sleep- 
less nights.  His  wrinkled  brow,  and  his  rough,  closely  trimmed  beard,  to- 
gether with  his  weather-beaten  field  uniform,  made  him  look  like  anything  but 
a  holiday  soldier,  and  his  appearance  contrasted  strikinj^ly  with  the  glitter  and 
glaring  colors  of  the  imposing  staff  around  him.  Still  there  was  an  air  of  lead- 
ership and  command  about  this  man,  and  the  messen<jers  from  Atlanta  would 
have  picked  him  out  among  a  million.  There  was  nothing  stately  or  dignified 
about  him.  His  face  showed  that  it  had  never  been  a  handsome  one,  and  his 
head,  phenomenally  large  and  bulging  at  the  top,  sloped  precipitately  down  to 
the  neck  at  its  back.  The  peculiar  shape  of  this  remarkable  head  had  caused 
many  officers  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  insist  that  its  owner  was  mentally 
unbalanced,  but  our  followers  of  the  white  flag  did  not  waste  any  time  in  such 
idle  speculations.  They  saw  Slocum's  corpi  moving  rapidly  onward,  and  not 
a  moment  was  to  be  lost  in  stating  their  business.  The  stern  commander,  after 
a  searching  scrutiny  of  the  faces  before  him,  looked  down  at  the  ground,  while 
Mayor  Calhoun  quietly  informed  him  of  the  helpless  condition  of  the  city,  and 
briefly  surrendered  it  upon  the  condition  that  life,  liberty  and  private  property 
should  be  protected.  Then  the  general  looked  up  again,  and  in  a  curt,  busi- 
ness-like way,  said  that  he  would  grant  the  conditions  requested.  He  said  that 
the  civil  authorities  had  taken  the  proper  course  in  seeking  him,  and  expressed 
the  hope  that  their  relations  would  be  pleasant  and  satisfactory.  **  But  this  is 
war,  you  know,"  he  said  in  his  abrupt  way.  **  Vcs,  G — d  d — n  it,  this  is  war, 
and  I  must  place  your  town  under  martial  law.  That  won't  hurt  good  citizens, 
but  it  will  play  the  devil   with  the  bad  ones."     '*  Now  that  we  have  surren- 
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dered,"  remarked  one  of  the  citizens,  "you  will  probably  come  in  at  once.*' 
The  general  darted  a  quick  glance  at  him.  "  Come  in !  *'  he  answered,  "  I  think 
some  of  my  men  are  already  there.  They  are  marching  in  that  direction  as  fast . 
as  they  can  walk."  With  a  few  words  of  parting  the  committee  started  to 
return.  **  One  word  more,"  said  Sherman,  '*  I  suppose  it  is  understood  that 
none  of  your  people  will  fire  upon  my  soldiers  ?  "  He  was  assured  that  noth- 
ing of  the  kind  would  occur,  and  the  mayor  and  the  others  then  rode  back  to 
the  city,  entering  it  with  the  advance  guard  of  the  Federals  only  a  few  hundred 
yards  behind  them. 

Shortly  after  midday  the  streets  were  blue  with  companies  and  regiments 
of  Federals.  They  had  marched  down  Marietta  street,  and  had  scattered  after 
reaching  the  center  of  the  city.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  stray  shots  on 
Decatur  street,  fired  by  half  a  dozen  Confederate  cavalrymen,  who  immedi- 
ately dashed  off  at  a  gallop,  they  encountered  no  opposition.  By  three  o'clock 
the  army  wagons  began  to  roll  in,  and  with  them  came  the  sutlers,  bringing 
immense  stocks  of  goods.  In  another  hour  the  streets  were  enlivened  by  the 
cries  of  the  army  newsboys,  who  were  shouting :  **  Here's  your  New  York 
Herald!''  '*  Here's  your  Harper's  Weekly/"  Before  the  sun  went  down  the 
quartermasters  and  sutlers  had  occupied  most  of  the  stores.  A  news  agent 
filled  the  old  post-office  on  Whitehall  street  with  novels  and  newspapers.  A 
sutler  opened  a  store  just  below  Trinity  Church,  and  exhibited  a  tempting  stock 
of  canned  goods.  There  were  several  clothing  stores.  The  United  States 
Sanitary  Commission  opened  a  big  depot  of  supplies  on  Whitehall  street.  The 
McNaught  &  Ormond  building  was  filled  with  quartermaster's  stores,  and  Mr. 
E.  E.  Rawson's  fine  building  was  similarly  utilized. 

All  night  the  wagons  and  troops  were  moving  into  the  city,  and  the  next 
day  the  place  was  crowded.  There  were  billiard-rooms  and  drinking  saloons 
over  some  of  the  stores,  and  bills  were  out  advertising  a  minstrel  show  for  that 
night  on  Decatur  street.  A  dozen  generals  occupied  the  best  houses,  in  some 
cases  compelling  the  original  occupants  to  move  into  other  quarters.  General 
Sherman  established  himself  very  comfortably  in  the  present  High  School  build- 
ing on  the  corner  of  Mitchell  and  Washington  streets,  and  engaged  for  a  house- 
keeper an  old  lady  who,  two  days  before,  had  been  denouncing  him  as  a  sav- 
age, for  whom  even  the  worst  fate  was  too  good.  The  two  got  along  very 
agreeably,  and  in  less  than  a  week  the  housekeeper  told  her  friends  that  the 
general  was  the  nicest  man  in  the  world,  and  had  been  shamefully  slandered. 

At  first  the  soldiers  took  what  they  wanted,  but  in  the  main  they  behaved 
tolerably  well.  They  did  not  insult  women,  and  they  were  courteous  to  the 
citizens  generally.  Families  in  need  of  rations  were  promptly  supplied,  but 
the  people  were  made  to  feel  that  they  were  under  the  iron  rule  of  a  conqueror. 
There  was  no  certainty  about  anything.  It  was  not  known  whether  the  army 
would  stop  in  Atlanta  or  move  on.      Some  thought  that  the  Confederates  would 
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besiege  the  city,  but  the  general  opinion  was  that  Hood  would  tear  up  the 
State  road  and  force  Sherman  to  return  to  North  Gjeorgia  or  Tennessee. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  many  important  things  occurred.  The  citi- 
zens were  notified  that  they  must  leave,  and  either  go  south  or  north.  Thou- 
sands left  everything  behind  them  and  went  into  the  Confederate  lines.  Thou- 
sands, also,  went  north,  being  provided  with  transportation  to  Nashville  or 
Louisville.  Only  a  few  hundred  remained.  As  the  dwellings  were  vacated 
they  were  quickly  occupied  by  officers,  but  Judge  Krskine's  residence  and  other 
fine  houses  were  torn  down,  and  the  lumber  was  used  in  building  cabins  for  the 
troops.  Thus  were  the  people  of  Atlanta  driven  from  their  homes  into  exile. 
Their  city  was  turned  into  a  vast  camp,  occupied  by  80,000  soldiers,  and  a  new 
line  of  fortifications  was  erected  to  defend  it  from  a  possible  Confederate  siege. 
Atlanta's  fame  as  one  of  the  historic  cities  of  the  continent  will  grow  as  time 
rolls  on,  and  future  generations  will  pronounce  her  heroic  defense  in  a  siege  of 
forty  days,  one  of  the  most  glorious  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  war.  To 
those  generations  must  be  left  the  task  of  raising  monuments  on  our  battle- 
fields, and  on  the  spots  where  our  heroes  fell ;  and  to  their  historians  must  be 
left  the  work  of  writing  the  complete  story  of  the  bloody  struggle  for  the 
Gate  City. 


CHAPTER  XH. 

WAR  PKRIOD  CONTINUKD. 

AFTER  the  fall  of  the  city,  the  lutelligenccj'  said  that  if  the  president  of  the 
Confederate  States,  in  his  prescience  and  wisdom,  could  have  foreseen  the 
effect  of  the  fall  of  the  city,  and  if  he  could  have  his  heart  wrung  with  the  sighs 
of  the  citizens,  which  it  had  caused,  perhaps  he  would  have  taken  measures 
which  would  have  prevented  the  terrible  and  irremediable  catastrophe.  But  it 
had  long  been  too  well  aware  that  the  Southwest  was  too  far  away  from  him 
for  him  to  pay  that  special  attention  to  it  that  its  importance  demanded. 
When  favoritism  should  cease  to  enlarge  his  pets,  and  to  sustain  his  incom- 
petents, when  wisdom  shall  take  the  place  of  his  prejudices  and  his  love  for 
senseless  officers,  and  when  men  who  were  real  soldiers  shall  be  placed  in  their 
proper  spheres,  then  might  the  army  of  the  Tennessee  be  expected  to  become 
the  terrible  engine  of  power  and  the  tower  of  strength  that  it  could  be  made. 
Until  then  Sherman  would  continue  to  be  a  triple  mailed  army,  and  would 
continue  to  cripple  and  to  destroy  the  South.  The  Intelligencer  anxiously 
awaited  the  advent  of  Mr.  Davis's  next  victim,  the  general  he  would  next 
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place  upon  the  executioner's  block,  and  said,  "  How  long,  O,  Lord,  how  long^ 
shall  we  remain  the  plaything  of  fate  and  the  sport  of  fortune  ?" 

September  4th  the  announcement  was  made  that  Atlanta  had  fallen.  The 
gate  city  of  the  South  had  fallen.  The  proud  Sherman  would  be  the  next 
lieutenant-general  in  the  United  States  army.  His  army  entered  Atlanta  oa 
September  2d,  and  the  day  before  the  torch  and  slow  match  were  applied  by 
General  Hood's  retiring  forces  to  the  commissary,  quartermaster's  and  ord- 
nance stores,  and  trains  at  and  near  Atlanta.  For  more  than  an  hour  the  ex- 
plosion was  most  grand,  so  much  so  in  fact  that  the  people  at  Griffin  thought 
a  desperate  engagement  was  transpiring  at  Jonesboro.  At  three  o'clock  on 
that  morning  General  Hood's  columns  moved  in  the  direction  of  McDonough,. 
and  at  eleven  o'clock  General  Ferguson's  cavalry  passed  out  of  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  Gate  City,  when  Hooker,  at  the  head  of  his  corps  de  armee^  en- 
tered by  the  Marietta  road  and  marched  to  the  city  hall,  amid  vociferous 
cheering,  and  hoisted  the  Union  flag.  This  being  over,  his  soldiers  stacked 
their  arms. 

General  Sherman's  official  report  of  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  was  dated 
twenty-six  miles  south  of  this  place,  and  was  as  follows : 

"  As  already  reported,  the  army  withdrew  from  about  Atlanta  on  the  30th 
of  August,  made  a  break  of  the  West  Point  road,  and  reached  a  good  position 
from  which  to  strike  the  Macon  road  ;  the  right.  Howard,  near  Jonesboro ;  the 
left,  Schofield,  near  Rough   and   Ready,  and   the  center,  Thomas,  at  Couch's. 

"  Howard  found  the  enemy  in  force  at  Jonesboro,  and  intrenched  his  troops 
on  the  salient  within  a  half  a  mile  of  the  railroad.  The  enemy  attacked  him 
at  three  \\  M.,  but  was  easily  repulsed,  leaving  his  dead  on  the  field. 

**  Finding  strong  opposition  on  the  road,  I  advanced  the  left  and  center 
rapidly  to  the  railroad,  made  a  good  lodgment,  and  broke  it  all  the  way  from 
Rough  and  Ready  down  to  Howard's  left,  near  Jonesboro.  We  made  a  gen- 
eral attack  on  the  enemy  at  Jonesboro,  on  the  1st  of  September,  the  Four- 
teenth Corps,  General  Jefferson  C.  Davis,  carrying  the  works  handsomely, 
with  ten  guns  and  about  one  thousand  prisoners. 

**  At  night  the  enemy  retreated  south,  and  we  have  followed  him  to  the 
annoyance  of  his  hastily  constructed  lines  near  Lovejoy's  Station. 

**  Hood  at  Atlanta,  finding  me  on  his  road,  the  only  one  that  could  supply 
him,  and  between  him  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  army,  blew  up  the  mag- 
azines in  Atlanta,  and  left  in  the  night  time,  when  the  Twentieth  Corps  took 
possession  of  the  city. 

"  So  Atlanta  is  ours,  and  fairly  won. 

**  Since  the  Sth  of  May  we  have  been  in  one  constant  battle,  and  need  rest. 

"  Our  losses  will  not  exceed  1.200,  and  vve  have  possession  of  300  rebel 
dead,  250  wounded,  and  over  1,500  prisoners." 

The  president  of  the  United  States,  on  September  8,  sent  his  thanks  to 
General  Sherman,  for  the  capture  of  Atlanta,  in  the  following  dispatch : 
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**  Executive  Mansion,  September  8,  1864. 

"The  nation's  thanks  are  tendered  by  the  president  to  Major-General  Will- 
mam  T.  Sherman  and  the  gallant  officers  and  men  of  his  command  before  At- 
lanta, for  the  distinguished  ability,  courage  and  perseverance  displayed  in  the 
-ciampaign  in  Georgia,  which,  under  Divine  favor,  has  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
-the  city  of  Atlanta.  The  marches,  battles  and  sieges,  and  other  military  opera- 
tions that  have  signalized  the  campaign,  must  render  it  famous  in  the  annals  of 
-war,  and  have  entitled  those  who  have  participated   therein  to  the  applause 
^nd  thanks  of  the  nation.  A.  Lincoln." 

Following  is  General  Sherman's  Order  of  Exile: 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  September  4,  1864. 
Special  Field  Orders,  No,  6j. 

\.  The  city  of  Atlanta  being  exclusively  required  for  warlike  purposes, 
will  be  at  once  vacated  by  all  except  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  and  such 
<nvilians  as  may  be  retained. 

2.  The  chief  quartermaster.  Colonel   Eaton,  will  at  once  take  possession  of 
all  buildings  and  all  staple  articles,  such  as  cotton,  tobacco,  etc.,  and  will  make 
such  dispositions  of  them  as  are  required  by  existing  regulations,  or  such  or- 
<lers  as  he  may  receive  from  time  to  time  from  the  proper  authorities. 
,       3.  The  chief  engineer  will  promptly  reconnoiter  the  city  and  suburbs,  and 
indicate  the  sites  needed  for  the  permanent  defense  of  the  place,  together  with 
^ny  houses  or  other  buildings  that  may  stand  in  his  way.  that  they  may  be  set 
apart  for  destruction.      Colonel   Eaton  will   then,  in  consultation    with  the 
proper  officers  of  the  ordnance,  quartermaster's,  commissary,  medical  and  rail- 
road departments,  set  aside  such  buildings  and  lots  of  ground  as  will  beneeded 
for  them,  and  have  them  suitably  marked  and  set  apart ;  he  will  then,  in  con- 
sultation with  Generals  Thomas  and  Slocum,  set  apart  such  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  the  proper  administration  of  the  military  duties  of  the  department  of 
the  Cumberland,  and  of  the  Post  of  Atlanta.     And  all  buildings  and  materials 
not  thus  embraced  will  be  held  subject  to  the  use  of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  as  may   hereafter  arise,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  quarter- 
master's department. 

4.  No  general,  staff,  or  other  officer,  nor  any  soldier,  will,  on  any  pretense, 
occupy  any  house  or  shanty,  unless  it  be  embraced  in  the  limits  assigned  as 
the  camp  of  the  troops  to  which  such  general  or  staff  officer  belongs ;  but  the 
chief  quartermaster  may  allow  troops  to  use  boards,  shingles,  or  the  materials 
of  buildings,  barns,  sheds,  or  warehouses  and  shanties  hot  needed  by  the 
proper  departments  of  the  government  to  be  used  in  the  reconstruction  of  such 
quarters  and  bivouacs  as  the  troops  and  officers  serving  with  them  may  re- 
quire; and  he  will  also  provide,  as  early  as  practicable,  the  proper  allowance  of 
tents  for  the  use  of  the  officers  and  men  in  their  encampments. 

5.  At  the  proper  time  just  arrangements  will  be  made  for  the  supply  of 
the  troops  of  all  the  articles  they  may  need  over  and  above  the  clothing,  pro- 
visions, etc.,  furnished  by  the  government,  and  on  no  pretense  whatever,  wHll 
traders,  manufacturers  or  suttlers  be  allowed  to  settle  in  the  limits  of  fortified 
places,  and  if  they  manage  to  come  in  spite  of  this  notice,  the  quartermaster 
will  seize  their  stores  and  appropriate   them  to  the  use  of  the  troops,  and  de- 
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liver  such  parties  who  thus  place  their  individual  interests  above  the  interests 
of  the  United  States,  into  the  hands  of  some  provost- marshal,  to  be  put  to 
labor  on  the  forts,  or  conscripted  into  one  of  the  regiments  or  batteries  already 
in  the  service. 

6.  The  same  general  principles  will  apply  to  all  military  posts  south  of 
Chattanooga.  By  order  of  MAJOR- GENERAL  W.  T.  SHERMAN. 

The  details  of  the  proposed  removal  of  the  citizens  of  Atlanta  from  their 

homes  was  suggested  to  General  Hood  by  General  Sherman,  in  the  following 

communication : 

**  Atlanta,  Ga.,  September,  7,  1864. 
"  General  Hood  Commanding  Confederate  Army: 

^  '*  General  :  I  have  deemed  it  to  be  for  the  interest  of  the  United  States  that 
the  citizens  now  residing  in  Atlanta  shall  remove;  those  who  prefer,  to  go 
south,  the  rest  to  go  north.  For  the  former  I  can  provide  transportation  in  cars 
as  far  as  Rough  and  Ready,  and  also  wagons ;  but  that  their  removal  may  be 
made  with  as  little  discomfort  as  possible,  it  will  be  necessary  to  help  the  fam- 
ilies from  the  cars  at  Rough  and  Ready  to  the  cars  at  Lovejoys.  If  you  con- 
sent, I  will  undertake  to  remove  all  the  families  who  prefer  to  go  south  to 
Rough  and  Ready,  with  all  their  movable  effects,  viz.:  clothing,  trunks,  reason-  * 
able  furniture,  bedding,  etc.,  with  their  servants,  white  or  black,  with  the  pro- 
viso that  no  force  will  be  used  toward  the  blacks  in  one  way  or  another;  but  if 
they  want  to  go  with  their  masters  and  mistresses  they  may  go,  otherwise  they  • 
will  be  sent  away,  except  the  men,  who  maybe  employed  by  our  quartermas- 
ter Atlanta  is  no  place  for  families  or  non-combatants,  and  I  have  no  desire 
to  send  them  north  if  you  will  assist  to  convey  them  south.  If  my  proposition 
meets  your  views  I  will  consent  to  have  troops  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rough 
and  Ready,  stipulating  that  no  wagon,  horses,  animals  or  persons,  sent  for  the 
purpose  stated,  shall  be  in  any  manner  harmed  or  molested;  you  on  your  part 
agreeing  that  no  cars,  carriages,  persons  or  animals,  shall  be  interfered  with. 
Each  might  send  a  guard,  say  of  one  hundred  men,  to  maintain  order,  and  to 
limit  the  truce  to  ten  days  after  a  certain  time  appointed.  I  have  authorized 
the  mayor  to  choose  two  citizens  to  carry  this  letter,  and  such  other  documents 
as  he  may  forward  in  explanation.  I  shall  await  your  reply.  I  have  the  honor 
to  be  your  obedient  servant.  W.  T.  SHERMAN,  Major- General. 

To  this  proposition  of  General  Sherman,  General  Hood  replied  as  follows: 

**  Headquarters,  Army  of  the  Tennessee. 

"September  8,  [864. 
"  To  Major  General  W.  T.  Sherman  : 

** General:  Your  letter  of  yesterday's  date,  borne  by  James  M.  Ball  and 
James  R.  Crew,  citizens  of  Atlanta,  has  been  received.  You  say  therein  that 
you  deem  it  to  be  for  the  interests  of  the  United  States  for  the  citizens  residing 
in  Atlanta  to  be  removed,  etc.  I  do  not  consider  that  I  have  any  alternative 
in  the  matter.  I  accept  the  proposition  to  declare  a  truce  of  ten  days,  or  such 
time  as  may  be  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose  mentioned,  and  shall  ren- 
der all  the  assistance  in  my  power  to  expedite  the  transportation  of  citizens  in 
this  direction.      I  suggest  that  a  staff  officer  be  appointed  by  you  to  superintend 
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the  removal  to  Rough  and  Ready,  while  I  will  appoint  a  like  officer  to  control 
the  removal  further  south  ;  that  a  guard  of  one  hundred  men  be  sent  by  each 
party  as  you  propose,  to  maintain  order  at  that  place,  and  that  the  removal  be- 
gin next  Monday. 

**  And  now,  sir,  permit  me  to  say  that  the  unprecedented  measure  you  pro- 
pose transcends,  in  studied  and  ingenious  cruelty,  all  acts  ever  before  brought 
to  my  attention  in  the  dark  history  of  this  war.  In  the  name  of  God  and  hu- 
manity I  protest,  and  believe  you  will  find  yourself  wrong  in  thus  expelling 
from  their  homes  and  firesides  the  wives  and  children  of  a  brave  people.  I  have 
the  honor  to  be,  general.  Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

••J.  B.  Hood." 

In  obedience  to  the  order  of  General  Sherman,  the  citizens  of  Atlanta  on 
Monday,  the  12th  of  September,  moved  out  of  the  city,  a  large  number  of  them 
going  to  Macon.  Among  those  who  went  to  Macon  were  James  Clark  and 
family,  and  the  family  of  Sidney  Root.  The  negroes  who  were  in  the  city,  with 
few  exceptions,  remained  with  the  army  in  Atlanta.  There  never  was  any 
doubt  among  those  who  were  well  advised  as  to  the  course  the  negroes  would 
pursue  in  such  an  emergency,  and  but  little  sympathy  was  expressed  for  those 
who  had  permitted  their  negroes  to  remain  in  the  city  until  it  fell  into  Sher- 
man's hand. 

Some  of  the  buildings  occupied  by  the  various  officers  of  the  Federal  army 
were  as  follows:  Sherman's  headquarters  were  at  Judge  Lyon's  house.  Gene- 
ral Howard's  at  the  house  of  W.  F.  Herring,  and  Major  Beckwith's  at  James 
•Clark's  house. 

While  preparations  for  the  removal  of  the  citizens  were  in  progress,  and  be- 
fore the  day  set  for  the  removal  arrived,  Mayor  James  M.  Calhoun  and  two  of 
the  councilmen,  E.  E.  Rawson  and  L.  C.  Wells,  addressed  a  communication  to 
•General  Sherman,  setting  forth  at  considerable  length,  the  hardships  that 
would  ensue  to  the  women  and  children  should  his  order  in  reference  to  their 
removal  be  carried  out,  and  appealing  to  him  to  withdraw  the  order,  or  at  least 
modify  it  somewhat.  To  this  communication  General  Sherman  replied  under 
date  of  September  12,  saying  that  he  had  read  the  letter  with  great  care,  and 
that  he  gave  full  credit  to  the  statements  of  distress  that  it  would  cause.  But 
he  said  that  he  could  not  revoke  his  orders,  because  they  were  not  issued  to 
meet  the  humanities  of  the  case,  but  to  prepare  for  future  struggles,  in  which 
millions  of  people  were  interested,  millions  of  good  people  outside  of  Atlanta, 
who  had  a  deep  interest  in  his  movements.  **  We  must  have  peace,"  he  said ; 
**  peace  not  only  in  Atlanta,  but  in  all  America ;  to  secure  peace  we  must  stop 
the  war,  and  to  stop  the  war  we  must  defeat  the  rebel  armies  that  keep  up  the 
war.  To  defeat  the  rebel  armies  we  must  prepare  to  meet  them  in  their  fast- 
nesses, and  provide  ourselves  with  arms  and  instruments  which  will  enable  us 
to  accomplish  our  purpose.  Now,"  he  said,  *'I  know  the  vindictive  character  of 
-our  enemy,  and  that  we  may  have  many  years  of  military  operations  from  this 
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quarter,  and  therefore  deem  it  wise  and  prudent  to  prepare  in  time.  The  use 
of  Atlanta  for  warlike  purposes  is  inconsistent  with  its  character  as  a  home  for 
families.  There  will  be  no  manufactures,  commerce  or  agriculture  here  for  their 
support,  and  sooner  or  later  want  would  compel  the  inhabitants  to  go;  and  why 
not  go  now  when  all  the  arrangements  were  completed  for  their  transfer,  in- 
stead of  waiting  till  the  plunging  shot  of  contending  armies  should  renew  the 
scenes  of  the  past  month?  Of  course  1  do  not  apprehend  anything  of  the  kind 
at  this  moment,  but  do  you  suppose  this  army  will  be  here  till  the  war  is  over  ?* 
I  cannot  discuss  this  subject  with  you  fairly,  because  I  cannot  impart  to  you  what 
I  propose  to  do,  but  I  assert  that  my  military  plans  make  it  necessary  for  the 
inhabitants  to  go  away,  and  I  can  only  renew  my  offer  of  services  to  make  their 
exodus  in  any  direction  as  easy  and  comfortable  as  possible.  You  cannot 
qualify  war  in  harsher  terms  than  1  will.  War  is  cruelty,  and  you  cannot  re- 
fine it ;  and  those  who  brought  war  into  this  country,  deserve  all  the  curse  and 
maledictions  that  a  people  can  pour  out.  I  know  I  had  no  hand  in  making 
this  war,  and  I  know  I  will  make  more  sacrifices  to-day  than  any  of  you  to 
secure  peace ;  but  you  cannot  have  peace  by  a  division  of  our  country.  If  the 
United  States  submits  to  a  peace  now,  it  will  not  stop,  but  will  go  on  until  we 
reap  the  fate  of  Mexico,  and  have  eternal  war,  etc.'* 

During  the  truce  for  the  removal  of  the  families  from  Atlanta,  446  families 
were  removed  south,  in  all  705  adults  and  860  children.  Along  with  these 
there  were  sent  seventy-nine  servants.  With  each  family  there  was  carried 
along  1,654  pounds  of  furniture,  household  goods,  etc.,  on  the  average.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  truce,  Colonel  Warner  received  the  following  letter  from 
Major  Clare,  of  General  Hood's  staff: 

Rough  and  Ready, 

September  22,  1864. 

Colonel:  Our  official  communication  is  about  to  cease.  You  will  permit 
me  to  bear  testimony  to  the  uniform  courtesy  you  have  shown  on  all  occasions 
to  me  and  my  people,  and  the  promptness  with  which  you  have  corrected  all 
irregularities  arising  in  our  intercourse.  Hoping  at  some  time  to  be  able  to 
reciprocate  your  positive  kindness,  I  remain  with  respect, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
W.  T.  Clare,  Major  and  A.  G.  Lt.  Gen.  Hood's  Staff. 
To  Lt.  Col.  William  Warner. 

General  Schofield  was  still  in  Atlanta,  on  November  10,  1864,  but  was  pre- 
paring to  evacuate  the  place.  The  railroad  from  Atlanta  to  the  Chattahoochee 
River  was  destroyed,  and  the  bridge  over  the  river  was  burned.  During  the 
month  of  December  the  Confederate  forces  re-occupied  the  city,  Sherman  hav- 
ing abandoned  it  when  he  started  on  his  march  across  the  State  toward  Savan- 
nah.    The  first  order  issued  after  the  re-occupation,  was  as  follows: 
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Provost-Marshal's  Office. 

Atlanta,  Gsl,  December  5,  1864. 
Special  Orders  No,  i. 

In  pursuance  of  special  orders  No.  4,  headquarters  military  district  of 
Georgia,  I  have  assumed  the  duties  of  provost- marshal  of  this  military. 

Thomas  L.  Dodd,  Capt.  and  Provost- Marshal. 

The  following  order  was  issued  by  Major- General  Howell  Cobb  . 

Macon,  Ga  ,  November  26.  1864. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Luther  J.  Glenn,  of  Cobb's  Legion  is  assigned  to  the 
command  of  the  post  at  Atlanta,  Ga.     This  order  to  date  from  the  24th  inst. 

Major-General  Howell  Cobb. 

Colonel  Glenn  then  issued  the  following: 

Headquarters  Military  Post, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  December  2.  1864. 
General  Orders  No.  i. 

In  obedience  to  the  above  order,  the  undersigned  hereby  assumes  command 
of  this  post.  L.  J.  Glenn,  Lieutenant- Colonel  Commanding. 

A  few  days  afterward  appeared  the  following  order  from  the  commander  of 
the  Fulton  county  militia  : 

Atlanta,  Ga..  December  8,  1864. 
In  obedience  to  the  proclamation  of  Governor  Brown  of  the  19th  ultimo, 
all  persons  in  Fulton  county  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  fifty- five  are 
subject  to  military  duty,  except  those  who  are  exempted  in  the  proclamation. 
All  who  are  subject  will  report  at  the  city  hall  without  delay,  at  Judge  ^fan- 
ning's  office  for  further  orders. 

Z.  A.  Rice.  Lieutenant- Colonel  Commanding. 

Upon  returning  to  Atlanta  the  people  who  returned  first  found  a  very  dif- 
ferent looking  place  from  that  they  had  left  a  few  short  months  before.  Some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  express  a  doubt  as  to  whether  history  could  furnish  a 
parallel  to  the  destruction  meted  out  to  their  beloved  home.  Whitehall  street, 
from  Roark's  corner  to  Peachtree  street,  was  a  mass  of  ruins.  Alabama  street, 
from  the  bridge  to  Pryor  street,  was  destroyed,  except  the  block  of  buildings 
from  the  Planters*  Hotel  to  the  Confederate  smoke-house.  On  Pryor  street, 
the  buildings  from  Hunter  street  were  all  standing,  and  on  Loyd  they  were  all 
standing  with  the  exception  of  the  block  upon  which  the  Washington  Hall 
stood.  On  Mitchell  street  the  buildings  were  all  standing  with  but  few  excep- 
tions. On  Marietta  street  all  the  houses  from  Dr.  Powell's  residence  outward,. 
were  still  standing,  and  likewise  on  Peachtree  street,  from  Wesley  Chapel  out- 
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Avard.  The  buildings  on  Decatur  street,  from  Hunnicutt  &  Taylor's  drug  store 
to  the  Masonic  Hall,  were  all  destroyed,  but  on  the  rest  of  the  street  they  re- 
mained standing  with  but  a  few  exceptions.  On  McDonough* street  Judge 
-Clark's  house  and  two  others  were  destroyed,  the  rest  were  standing.  But  few 
of  the  dwellings  on  Walton  street  were  destroyed.  The  Episcopal  Church  on 
Walton  street  was  the  only  one  that  was  destroyed.  The  depot  of  the  four 
-connecting  roads  together  with  the  car  shed  was  destroyed. 

From  a  report  by  General  W.  P.  Howard  to  Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown  on 
the  appearance  and  condition  of  Atlanta,  when  left  by  the  Federal  army,  the 
following  description  is  taken  :  Every  species  of  machinery  that  was  not 
destroyed  by  fire  was  most  ingeniously  broken  and  thus  made  worthless.  And 
of  all  the  steam  boilers,  switches,  frogs,  etc.,  nothing  escaped.  In  the  angle  of 
Hunter  street,  commencing  at  the  city  hall,  and  running  east,  and  on  Mc- 
Donough  street,  running  south,  all  houses  were  destroyed.  The  jail  and  cal- 
aboose were  burned.  All  business  houses,  except  those  on  Alabama  street, 
commencing  with  the  City  Hotel,  running  east  to  Loyd  street,  were  burned. 
All  the  hotels  except  the  Gate  City  Hotel  were  burned.  The  estimate  was 
that  out  of  3,800  houses  only  400  were  left  standing  within  the  cit/  limits,  and 
when  those  outside  of  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  were  taken  into  account, 
it  was  estimated  that  the  Federal  army  destroyed  in  and  about  Atlanta  about 
4,500  houses. 

Two-thirds  of  the  shade  trees  in  the  city  park  and  of  the  timber  in  the 
suburbs  were  destroyed.  The  Masonic  Hall  was  not  burned,  but  the  corner 
stone  was  marred.  The  city  hall  was  damaged  but  not  destroyed.  The 
Second  Baptist,  Second  Presbyterian,  Trinity  M.  E.,  and  Catholic  churches 
and  all  the  residences  adjacent,  between  Mitchell  and  Peters  streets,  running 
southeast,  and  between  Loyd  and  Washington  streets,  running  southwest,  were 
safe.  The  sa>nng  from  destruction  of  this  large  block  of  property  was  all  at- 
tributed to  Rev.  Fatiier  O'Reilly,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  there  being 
a  lar^e  number  of  Roman  Catholics  in  the  Federal  army,  who  sympathized 
with  their  fellow-catholics  in  Atlanta,  who  were  in  danger  of  losing  their  fine 
property  here,  and  who  used  their  efforts  toward  saving  it,  and  as  to  destroy 
any  of  the  property  in  the  vicinity  would  endanger  the  existence  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  parsona^^e,  all  of  the  above  described  property  was  left 
unharmed.  The  Protestant  Methodist,  the  African,  and  the  Christian  churches 
were  all  destroyed.  All  other  churches  were  saved.  The  Atlanta  Medical 
College  was  saved  by  Dr.  D'Alvigny,  who  was  left  in  charge  of  the  wounded. 
The  r^emale  Colle<(e  was  torn  down  for  the  brick  with  which  it  was  designed  to 
erect  winter  quarters.  All  institutions  of  learning  were  destroyed.  Roderick 
Badger,  the  negro  dentist,  and  his  brother,  Robert  l^adger,  a  train  hand  on  the 
West  Point  and  La  Grange  Railroad,  both  of  whom  were  well  known  to  the 
citizens  of  Atlanta,  were  assistant  professors  to  three  philanthropic  northmen 
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in  the  instruction  of  the  African  race  in  the  African  Church,  which  had  been 
converted  into  an  institution  of  learning.  Many  of  the  finest  houses  which 
were  left  standing  were  occupied  by  persons  who  had  never  before  lived  in 
such  elegant  style.  They  had  fine  furniture,  carpets,  pianos,  mirrors,  etc.,  etc., 
to  which  they  had  always  hitherto  been  wholly  unaccustomed.  There  were 
about  fifty  families  that  remained  in  the  city  during  its  occupancy  by  the  Fed- 
eral army. 

Peachtree  street  was  burned  up  from  the  center  of  the  city  to  Wesley 
Chapel.  Hunnicutt's  drug  store  was  a  heap  of  ruins,  as  was  the  commission 
house  that  stood  beside  it.  In  Johnson's  marble  works  there  was  left  but  one 
small  wooden  shed.  Proceeding  northward,  where  there  had  stood  a  number 
of  buildings  that  were  three  stories  high  above  the  cellars,  and  in  which  most 
of  the  business  of  the  city  had  been  transacted  before  the  war,  there  was  noth- 
ing but  a  mass  of  ruins.  On  this  street  the  second  building  left  standing  was  a 
wooden  one  owned  by  Dr.  Tucker,  of  Penfield.  The  mansions  of  Sasseen  and 
Judge  Ezzard  were  left  standing.  Wesley  Chapel  remained,  but  it  was  horri- 
bly desecrated.  Above  Wesley  Chapel,  Peachtree  street  had  suffered  but  little* 
From  Rail's  store  to  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Luckie,  all  the  dwellings  remained 
except  Mr.  Ripley's,  Mr.  Grubb's,  Rev.  Mr.  Pinkerton's,  and  a  house  belong- 
ing to  J.  R.  Wallace.  On  Marietta  street,  all  the  business  houses  were  de- 
stroyed, but  after  leaving  these  no  house  on  either  side  was  completely 
destroyed  for  an  entire  block,  and  as  far  as  the  residence  of  Mr.  Goode,  which 
was  standing.  After  passing  this  house,  the  torch  had  been  applied  to  every 
building  on  the  street,  its  entire  length,  with  the  exception  of  the  residences  of 
Dean,  Mills,  and  Mrs.  Sowers,  and  a  few  insignificant  structures  in.  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  sword  factory,  which  was  destroyed,  as  were  the  button  factory 
and  grist-mill. 

Whitehall  street  in  its  entire  length,  from  Roark's  corner  to  Captain  Gaskill's 
residence,  which  was  left  standing,  was  entirely  destroyed.  Fully  one-half  of 
the  business  houses  in  Atlanta  were  included  in  this  space,  and  the  ruin  was 
complete.  It  was  at  first  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  block  on  Whitehall 
street,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Mitchell  street,  and  on  the  south  by  Peters 
street,  should  have  escaped  destruction  ;  but  in  time  the  explanation  was  made 
that  an  old  man  named  Baker  was,  at  the  time,  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and 
this  fact  being  reported  to  the  proper  authorities  saved  the  block.  The  Ma- 
sonic Hall  was  saved  by  the  mystic  signs  and  symbols  of  the  brotherhood.  For 
three  hundred  yards  on  Decatur  street,  beginning  where  stood  the  Christian 
Church,  and  ending  with  the  spot  where  the  government  armory  stood,  all  the 
private  residences  were  left  standing.  After  passing  this  space  and  proceed- 
ing in  the  direction  of  Decatur  for  some  three  miles,  all  the  houses  were  burned 
with  two  or  three  trifling  exceptions.  Among  those  destroyed  was  the  fine 
residence  of  General  L.  J.  Gartrell. 
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On  the  street  in  the  rear  of  the  Trout  House  every  house  was  burned.  On 
Butler  street  only  Mr.  Toon's  house  was  destroyed,  and  on  Calhoun  street  all 
were  left  standing  except  Joseph  Barnes's  and  a  brick  house  adjoining.  On 
Houston  street  every  house  was  destroyed  from  Mrs.  Williamson's  east,  which 
remained,  except  Bob  Yancey's,  Colonel  Whitaker's  and  Mr.  Johnson's.  From 
Mrs.  Williamson's  to  Peachtree  all  were  left  standing.  On  Ivy  street  the  de- 
stroyed houses  were  A.  Wallace's,  and  all  the  rest  on  the  same  block,  E.  B. 
Walker's,  Joseph  Wylys,  Cleveland's  and  the  house  on  the  corner  of  Ivy  and 
Houston  streets.  On  Pryor  street  all  were  left  standing  from  Alabama  to 
Rawson's,  except  the  Kilby  boarding-house  and  a  house  C.  C.  Henley  lived  in. 
From  Rawson's  out  all  were  destroyed  except  the  one  built  by  Mr.  Coleman. 
On  Washington  street  all  were  left  standing  except  that  of  W.  P.  Inman,  the 
one  adjoining  and  the  two  opposite.  On  Crew  street  all  were  standing  except 
that  built  by  E.  E.  Rawson,  one  occupied  by  F.  M.  Richardson,  one  owned  by 
T.  S.  Stoy,  one  by  Mrs.  Enright,  and  one  built  by  E.  Buice.  On  McDonough 
street,  frotn  the  city  hall  to  Ball's  house,  all  were  standing,  except  those  of 
John  M.  Clark,  James  Morris,  and  William  and  B.  T.  Lamb.  From  Mr.  Ball's 
out  all  were  destroyed.  On  Hunter  street  all  were  standing  except  Reed's, 
Browning's  and  an  old  house  occupied  as  a  hospital.  On  Fair  street  all  were 
standing  except  two  owned  by  Marshal  Jones  and  Z.  R.  Jones,  and  the  offices 
of  Dr.  Hardin  and  Dr.  Grant.  The  above  is  all  from  the  report  of  General 
W.   P.   Howard,  as  mentioned  previously. 

Among  the  first  of  the  exiled  citizens  to  return  to  Atlanta  were  Mayor 
James  M.  Calhoun,  Marshal  O.  H.  Jones,  Dr.  J.  F.  Alexander,  Colonel  J.  W. 
Duncan,  Judge  Butt,  Colonel  Cowart,  Perino  Brown,  Major  Bacon,  Major 
Thompson,  Dr.  Simmons,  Kr  Lawshe,  Messrs.  L.  S.  Salmon,  Peck,  Purtell, 
and  J.  T.  Porter,  all  before  December  lo.  Colonel  Jared  I.  Whitaker  and 
family  returned  December  15.  Before  the  20th  Colonel  N.  J.  Hammond  had 
returned,  and  also  Rev.  H.  C.  Hornady,  A.  K.  Seago,  Colonel  G.  W.  Lee,  W. 
W.  Roark,  Judge  C.  H.  Strong,  Captain  Hubbard,  W.  P.  Howard,  and  others; 
the  latter  gentleman  being  appointed  by  Governor  Brown  to  take  charge  of 
the  property  belonging  to  the  State.  One  of  the  first  business  men  to  estab- 
lish himself  after  this  re-occupation  of  the  city,  was  J.  G.  Pounds,  at  the  corner 
of  Mitchell  and  Whitehall  streets,  as  a  general  commission  merchant  and  agent 
for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  country  produce,  real  estate,  the  renting  of  houses, 
etc.,  etc.  The  Rev.  H.  C.  Hornady  was  advertised  to  preach  on  Sunday,  De- 
cember 25,  in  the  First  Baptist  Church. 

From  this  time  on  through  the  winter  the  people  came  back  gradually, 
but  in  the  spring  the  arrivals  were  more  numerous.  During  March  the 
population  of  the  city  increased  day  by  day.  Every  train  that  arrived  was 
crowded  with  those,  who,  after  living  for  months  among  strangers,  were  again 
seeking  the   familiar  haunts  of  home.      But  in   many  cases  they  found,  upon 
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returning,  nothing  where  once  they  dwelt  in  peace  and  comfort  but  the 
footprints  of  ruin  and  the  marks  of  destruction.  The  papers  stated  that  the 
abandoned  wretch  and  the  heartless  vandal  had  passed  this  way.  But  it  was 
gratifying  to  witness  the  spirit  of  those  returning,  the  devotion  to  the  city, 
almost  amounting  to  idolatry,  which  animated  almost  every  one  returning  to 
the  city.  It  was  the  determination  of  her  citizens  that  Atlanta  should  yet 
arise  from  her  ashes  and  her  ruins,  and  evfen  surpass  everything  she  had  been 
in  the  past. 

The  want  of  materials  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  necessary  labor 

prevented,  however,  for  a  considerable  time,  the  erection  of  large  and  costly 

buildings,  but   many  small,  cheap  houses,  such  as  would  serve  to  meet  the 

wants  of  trade  and  commerce  were  soon  erected.     The  markets  were  tolerably 

well  supplied,  and  though  the  schedule  was  rather  high,  yet  the  necessaries 

of  life  were  to  be  obtained  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  all  demands. 

Church  privileges  were  very  good,  and  by  the  ist  of  April  services  were 
regularly  held  in  five  different  churches.  Besides  these  several  Sunday-schools 
were  in  successful  operation.  On  Sunday,  April  2d,  the  following  preachers 
were  in  their  pulpits:  Rev.  John  S  Wilson,  D.  D.,  Central  Presbyterian  ;  Rev. 
VV.  M.  Wightman,  D.  D.,  Wesley  Ciiapel ;  Rev.  R.  A.  Holland,  D.  D.,  Trin- 
ity Church,  at  10:30  A.  M.,and  Rev.  W.  M.  Wightman,  at  3  V    M. 

It  was  not  long  after  this,  however,  before  the  most  doleful  and  unaccept- 
able news  began  to  circulate  as  rumors  among  the  people.      General  Lee  sur- 
rendered to  Genenil  Grant  on  April  9th,  and  in  fifteen  days  afterward,  on  April 
26th,  General  Jc^hnston  surrend.-red  to  (jeneral  Sherman.      At  first  tiie  rumors- 
were  denied  and   denounced   as  an   invention  of  the  enemy  f)r  the  purpose  of 
depressing  the  spirits  of  the  people  and  of  the  soldiers.      At  length,  however, 
therewas  no  longer  any  doubt  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  statements.      In  the 
terms  of  General  Johnston's  surrender  all  the   country  east  of  the  Chattahoo- 
chee River  was  included,  and  in  accordance  witli  the  surrender  General  W.  T. 
Wofford,  at  Kingston,  Ga.,  issued  the  following  order: 

Kl\(;s'lc)N,  (ia.,  xMay  4,  1865. 

All  officers  and  soldiers  of   my  conimami,  and  all  officers  of  the  Confeder 
ate  army    in  North  Georgia,  who  h.ive  not  been   paroled,  will  report  to  nie  at 
this  place  by  the  12th  inst,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  for   the   pur- 
pose of  receiving  their  paroles. 

The  utmost  limit  being  the  20th,  all  offi'Cis  ,\\m\  soldiers  cnunierated  above, 
who  shall  not  have  reported  by  that  time,  will  b:  considered  as  refusing  to 
c<*niply  with  this  order,  and  will  bere;^'ard.d  .lUtl  tie.ited  as(»iiiLiws  b\  the 
autiiorities  of  the  United  States,  as  will  be  si-en  bv  n  fereu'c  lo  the  followinir 
communication  addressed  to  nie  by  Geicral  1 11  'ah,  commandinL;  United  States 
forces.  W   T    W'ni- ford   Brigadier  (ieneral    ConinianiliiiL:. 

The  above  was  in  accordance  with  the  following  : 


'j« 
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Headquarters  United  States  Forces, 

Resaca.  Ga.,  May  2.  1865. 

Brigadier  General   W,    T.  Wofford,    Commanding  Confederate  Forces^   North 
Georgia  : 

General — Under  the  surrender  of  yourself  and  forces  of  this  date,  I  will 
parole  all  Confederate  officers  and  soldiers  whom  you  report  to  me  as  such, 
and  all  within  your  jurisdiction  who  do  not  report  to  you  for  that  purpose  will 
be  regarded  by  the  United  States  authorities  as  outlaws,  and  treated  as  such. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  M.  JUDAH. 

The  following  order  assigned  Colonel  B.  B.  Kgj^leston  to  the  command  at 
Atlanta  : 

Headquarters  Cavalry  Corps,  M.  D.  M.. 
Macon,  Ga.,  May  3,  1865. 
Special  Orders,  No.  68. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  convention  agreed  upon  between  Major-Gen- 
eral  Sherman  and  General  Johnston.  Colonel  B.  B  Egglcston,  First  Ohio  Cav- 
alry, is  designated  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  Confederate  troops  at  At- 
lanta, Ga.  He  will  proceed  to  that  point  without  delay,  to  carry  out  the  terms 
of  the  convention.  By  command  of 

Brevet  Major-General  Wilson, 
E.  B.  Beaumont.  Major  and  A  A.  G. 

Following  is  the  order  surrendering  Atlanta  to  Colonel  Eggleston  : 

Headquarters  Military  Post, 
Atlanta.  Ga.,  May  4,  1865. 
Special  Order,  No.  32. 

In  conf  )rmity  with  the  convention  made  by  General  Johnston.  C.  S.  A., 
and  Major  General  Sherman,  U.  S.  A.,  and  in  compli.mce  with  the  order  of 
the  former,  I  this  day  turn  over  the  coninnmd  of  this  military  post  to  Colonel 
B.  B.  Eggleston,  U.  S.  A.  L.  J.  Glenn,  Lt.  Col    C.  S.  A. 

Followin^^  is  Colonel  Egi^leston's  order  assuming  command  at  Atlanta: 

HEADgUAKTERS  U     S.  F'OKCEs, 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  May  4,  1865. 

Special  Order,  No,  I. 

In  obedience  to  special  orders  No.  68,  hea'lqudrters  C.  C  ,  M.  D.  M.,  Ma- 
con, Ga.,  May  3,  1865.  I  hereby  assume  command  of  the  military  post  at  At- 
lanta. Ga.  B.  B.  K(;(;lkston.  Col.  First  O    V.  C  ,  Com'd'g  Po^t. 

Hi  ai)(^)Uak'i  Kus,  U.  S.  Forces, 
AiLAM  A,  (la..  May  5.  1865. 
Spain/  Orders,  No.  2 

All  persons  in  and  about  Atlanta,  Ga..  in  jiosscssiun  of  intoxicating  liquors 
of  any  kind,  are  hereby  prohibited  from  selling  or  giving  the  same  to  any  sol- 
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dier,  whatever,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  all  liquors  found  in  their  posses- 
sion.     •  By  order  of  B.  B.  EOGLESTON. 

HKADnUARTERS,   U.  S.   FORCES, 

Atlanta,  Ga..  May  5.  1865. 
Captain    William    G.  Lawdcr,   First  Ohio  Cavalry,  is  hereby   assigned  as 
provost-marshal  of  this  post,  and  he  will  be  obey<dand  respected  accoidingly. 

B.  B.  Iu;(;lkst()N. 

With  reference  to  the  manner  in  wliith  (olonil  Kggleston  performed  his 
duties,  the  ////i/Z/jfiticrr  siui]  «mi  Ma\'  11.  that  Colnntl  I'L^gleston,  commander 
of  the  post,  and  Captain  Lauder,  piiAcsi-rnar^hal.  performed  their  duties  in  a 
hijjjhly  satisfactory  manner.  No  soldier,  of  either  Lee's  or  Johnston's  army,  had 
any  complaint  to  make.  Aii  that  tiny  needed  hom  the  post  commissary  or 
cpirirttrmastcr's  dep.irtmrnts  were  freeU'  ^iven,  and  more  than  they  asked. 
Deportment  like  this  was  too  commendable  to  pa>s  unnoticed,  and  it  was 
hoped  that  the  citizens  would  know  how  to  appreciate  it  and  that  they  would 
demean  themselves  accordin<i[iv. 

On  Tuesday,  May  16,  tlie  Unitetl  States  flag  was  hoisted  upon  the  pubHc 
square  in  front  of  Colonel  Iv^gkstons  heatkjuarters,  at  4  V.  M.  It  floated  at 
half  mast  in  lK>nor  of  President  Lincoln,  assassinated  in  Washinj^ton,  on  the 
14th  of  the  month.  I'his  fla^  was  made  by  Atlanta  l.idies,  under  the  direction 
of  Lieutenant  Sullenberj^er.  On  this -JCcaslMn  the  I'ifth  Iowa  Band  played  the 
Star  Spangled   Banner. 

On  the    13th  of  May  Colonel    Kgg"ie-it<»n  issued  an  order  to  the  effect   that 
ail  negroes  found    without   passes  within  the   limits  of  the  city,  would   be  ar- 
rested and  placed  in  confinenumt.       0'\  iir^rs  or  emploxcrs  of  negroes  were  re- 
quired to  furnish  them  with  proper  passes. 

The  first  public  meeting  hekl   in  the  city  after  the  final   surrender  of  the 

pJace  to  the  Federal  authorities,  was  held  on  Saturday,  June  24,  1865.      It  was 

^^\6  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into  consideration  the  great  questions  of  the  day, 

""Jd  for  the  purpose  of  affording  all  good  and  true  men  the  opportunity  of  ex- 

P''^ssing  their  honest  and  loyal  sentiments  with  an  earnest  determination  to 

P''eserve  our  common  country  and  its  matchless  institutions  on  a  basis  that 

^'^Hll  be  true  to  principle  and  safe  for  all  conditions  both  at   home  and  abroad. 

* '^<^call   for  this  meeting   was  signed   by  Mayor  James  M.  Calhoun,  John  M. 

^*^rke,  W.  R    Venablc,  J.  L.  Dunning,  j.  W.  Manning  and  John  Silvey. 

The  meeting  was   organized  by  the  appointment  of  James  M.  Calhoun. 

^*^ airman,  and  B.  D.  Smith,  secretary.       Chairman  Calhoun  said  that  the  ob- 

^^^t  of  the  meeting  was  to   give  an  opportunity   to  the  people  of  expressing 

^^^ir  wishes  with   reference  to  returning  to  the  Union,  with   reference  to  the 

^^ganization  of  civil  government  in  Georgia,  and  for  the  restoration  of  law  and 

^^der.     For  himself  he  said  that  he  could  truly  say.  and  he  was  proud  to  say 
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it,  that  be  was  never  in  favor  of  the  destruction  of  the  old  Union,  tlie  Union 
of  our  fathers,  and  he  couH  say  that  it  was  the  desire  of  his  heart  to  return  to 
it,  On  returning  to  the  Union  of  our  fathers,  while  it  will  be  our  right  to 
claim  the  protection  of  the  flag  of  our  country,  the  stars  and  stripes,  emblem- 
atic of  the  union  of  the  States,  and  of  our  nationality,  it  will  be  our  solemn 
duty  to  protect  and  defend  it,  and  that  with  our  lives,  if  necessary.  Under  it, 
in  times  which  have  passed  and  gone,  many  of  us  have  fought  the  enemy  of 
our  common  country,  and  let  us  again  resolve,  should  it  ever  become  neces- 
sary, that  we  will  do  so  again;  and  if,  as  a  people,  we  have  erred  in  the  past, 
let  us  try  to  make  compensation  for  it  in  the  future  ;  and  let  us  not  cherish  and 
keep  alive  any  unkind  feelings  for  the  people  of  any  section  of  our  common 
country,  but  let  us  rather  cultivate  feelings  of  kindness,  friendship  and  confi- 
dence. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  Mayor  Calhoun's  speech.  A  committee  of  five 
was  then  appointed  to  prepare  suitable  matter  for  the  meeting  to  pass  upon. 
This  committee  consisted  of  John  M  Clarke,  Jared  I.  Whittaker,  A.  Austell^ 
James  L.  Dunning  and  G.  W.  Adair.  After  being  absent  for  a  suitable  length 
of  lime,  the  committee  reported  the  following  resolutions: 

Whereas,  The  constitution  of  the  United  States  makes  ample  provision 
for  the  freedom  of  speech,  the  power  of  the  press,  and  the  unalienable  right  of 
the  people  to  peacefully  assemble,  and  to  counsel  with  each  other  on  all  mat- 
ters of  public  cnncernment  and  national  interest,  and 

WhehEAS,  The  late  war  having  left  the  Slate  of  Georgia  in  a  most  deplor- 
able, disorganized  and  unsettled  condition,  we,  therefore,  as  a  portion  of  the 
people,  have  this  day  convened  to  express  our  anxious  solicitude  for  a  speedy 
restoration  to  our  original  status  in  the  Union,  and  hopefully  anticipate  that  the 
day  is  near  at  hand  when  the  sun  of  our  former  prosperity  and  happiness  will 
again  shine  upon  us  with  undiminished  and  even  increased  splendor,  when  each 
one  may  sit  under  his  own  "vine  and  fig  tree,  with  none  to  molest  him  or  make 
him  afraid." 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted  : 

Resolved  i.  That  whether  we  consider  its  height  or  depth,  its  length  or 
breadth,  the  commencement  of  this  war  will  ever  mark  an  era  of  surprising  na- 
tional and  individual  prosperity.  And  it  is  equally  true  that  in  the  winding 
up  of  the  gre-it  drama  we  can  but  behold  a  widespread  desolation  and  waste, 
sweeping  over  a  once  happy,  contented  and  prosperous  people.  And  for  the 
truth  of  the  position  here  assumed,  and  its  vindication  we  confidently  rely  upon 
that  calm,  d;liberite  nnd  impirtial  ]ud,'m;nt  wiiidi  post-rity  will  write,  after  all 
the  hates,  injuries  and  prejudices,  tlie  natural  results  of  relentless  war,  shall  have 
passed  away  and  be  remembered  no  more. 

Resolved,  2.  That  we  profoundly  congratulate  our  people  on  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war,  with  all  its  dire  effects  ;  that  peace  once  more  reigns,  and  is  in- 
stalled in  all  our  borders. 
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tion  of  the  war,  with  ah  its  chrc  cttccls  ;   tliat  peace  once  more  reigns,  ana  is  in- 
staHed  in  ah  our  borders. 
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Resolved^  3.  That  in  the  appointment  of  a  provisional  governor  for  our 
State,  we  trust  that  we  may  recognize  an  important  advance  toward  an  early 
reconciliation,  and  the  resumption  of  our  former  status  in  the  system  of  States. 

R' solved.  4.  That  we  most  earnestly  desire  a  speedy  restoration  of  all  po- 
litical and  national  relations,  the  restoration  of  mutual  confidence  and  friend- 
ship, the  uninterrupted  intercourse  of  trade  and  commerce  with  every  section ; 
in  fine ^  to  hold  and  occupy  our  old  position  in  the  list  of  States,  the  sovereign 
and  sole  conservators  of  an  unbroken  and  imperishable  union. 

Resolved^  5.  That  i'e  counsel  a  ready  and  willing  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  our  country,  and  with  cheerfulness  and  patient  industry  the  fulfillment  of 
our  mission. 

Resolved,  6.  That  in  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  we  gaze  upon  a 
deed  horrible  and  horrifying.  We  hold  it  up  to  universal  execration,  earnestly 
trusting  that  not  only  the  immediate  perpetrators  of  the  crime,  so  infamous  and 
revolting,  but  that  all  remotely  concerned  may  receive  condign  punishment. 

Resolved,  7.  That  we  have  full  confidence  in  the  administration  of  Andrew 
Johnson,  the  president  of  the  United  States,  and  that  in  all  the  trying  scenes 
engendered  by  this  anomalous  war,  justice  may  be  tempered  with  mercy,  and 
we  hereby  tender  to  the  president  our  firm  attachment,  fidelity  and  support, 
and  trust  that  in  all  time  to  come,  we  shall  be  known,  and  only  known,  as  one 
people,  sharing  one  destiny,  having  one  interest,  one  liberty,  one  constitution 
and  one  flag. 

Resolved,  8.  That  we  heartily  endorse  and  approve  the  appointment  of  Hon. 
James  Johnson,  as  the  provisional  governor  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  a  sound 
lawyer,  an  able  statesman,  and  an  honest  man,  and  trust  that  under  his  admin- 
istration the  State  will  soon  be  enabled  to  re-occupy  its  old  and  proud  position 
in  the  Union. 

After  the  adoption  of  these  resolutions,  it  was  decided  to  send  a  copy  thereof 
to  the  president  of  the  United   States.      Speeches  were  then  made  by  G.  W.    • 
Adair,  James  L.  Dunning,  and  L.  J.  Gartrell,  which  were  all  replete  with  good 
advice  to  the  people,  as  to  their  duties  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  Federal  appointments  for  the  State  of  Georgia  gave  great  satisfaction 
to  the  people  of  Atlanta.  Hon.  James  Johnson  was  the  provisional  governor; 
John  Erskine,  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court ;  James  L.  Dunning 
was  United  States  marshal,  and  A.  W.  Stone  was  district  attorney.  Judge 
Erskine  had  been  a  resident  of  Atlanta  before  the  war.  which  drove  him  from 
his  home.  James  L.  Dunning  was  also  a  citizen  of  Atlanta  before  the  war,  and 
was  a  highly  respected  artisan  from  the  North.  He  had  aided  largely  in  build- 
ing up  the  city,  and  thouijh  his  opinions  were  unpopular  with  the  citizens,  yet 
he  had  always  retained  their  respect.  A.  W.  Stone  had  also  been  an  Atlanta 
man  until  within  a  short  time  previous  to  his  appointment.  So  that  taking  the 
appointments  all  in  all,  Atlanta  felt  that  she  had  no  right  to  complain  of  having 
been  slighted  in  the  number  of  them  in  whom  she  felt  a  personal  interest. 
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A  mass  meeting  was  held  September  30,  1865,  for  the  purpose  of  nominat- 
ing candidates  to  represent  Fulton  county  in  the  State  convention  to  be  held 
October  25,  1865.  Dr.  John  G.  Westmoreland  was  made  chairman  of  the 
meeting,  and  W.  A.  Shelby  secretary.  A  committee  was  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reporting  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  when  reported  were  to  the  effect: 
I.  That  the  meeting  approved  of  the  policy  of  President  Johnson  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  Southern  States  to  the  Union,  because  of  the  broad,  bold  and 
wise  statesmanship  embraced  therein.  2.  Pledging  themselves  to  sustain  the 
president  in  his  wise  and  just  course.  3.  ApprovingV^f  the  president's  procla- 
mation of  amnesty,  and  taking  upon  themselves  in  spirit  and  in  truth  all  the 
obligations  imposed.  4.  Promising  for  the  delegates  to  be  nominated  by  that 
meeting,  should  they  be  elected,  to  sustain  the  president's  plan  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  South  to  the  Union.  5.  Expressing  their  opposition  to  negro  suf- 
frage. 6.  Stating  that  they  did  not  intend  to  deprive  the  freedman  of  the  re- 
sults of  his  labor,  and  that  the  late  slaves  of  the  South  had  the  sympathy  of  all 
intelligent.  Christian,  moral  Southern  men.  7.  Repudiating  any  and  every 
effort  to  stir  up  strife  among  those  who  had  differed  upon  questions  which  had 
produced  the  late  war,  and  recommending  a  forgetfulness  of  the  past.  The 
candidates  nominated  by  the  meeting  were  N.  J.  Hammond,  Jared  I.  Whitia- 
ker  and  George  VV.  Adair,  and  after  these  nominations  were  made,  a  resolution 
was  adopted  that  a  copy  of  the  resolutions  should  be  sent  Andrew  Johnson, 
president  of  the  United  States.  The  result  of  the  election  was  as  follows  :  N. 
J.  Hammond  received  364  votes;  Jared  I.  Whitaker,  339;  George  W.  Adair, 
362;  William  Markham,  18^;  C.  P.  Cassin,  25;  and  there  were  five  scattering 
votes. 

The  vote  at  the  Atlanta  precinct  and  in  b'ulton  county,  November  15^  1865. 
for  governor  and  other  officers,  was  as  follows  :  (lovernor,  C.  J.  Jenkins,  Atlan- 
ta, 754,  county,  840;  con<^ressmen,  VV.  T.  Wofford.  Atlanta,  347,  county,  396; 
J.  P.  Hanibleton,  Atlanta,  269,  county.  284;  II.  G.  Cole,  Atlanta,  19;  State 
senators,  James  \\  Johnson,  Atlanta,  418,  county.  450;  John  Collier,  Atlanta, 
185,  county,  228;  representatives,  T.  VV.  J.  Hill,  309;  R.  F.  Maddox,  232; 
William  Markham,  163;  W.  M.  Hutt,  134;  A.  Leyden,  119;  T.  S.  Gillespie, 
109;  \V.  A.  Wilson,  99:  V.  A.  Gaskill,  97;  J.  W.  Price,  51.  Hill  and  Mad- 
dox were  elected. 

After  the  evacuation  of  Atlanta  by  Sherman's  arrtiy  the  condition  of  the 
city  was  deplorable,  and  the  demoralization  of  the  Confederate  soldiers  was 
extreme.  Civil  government  was  paralyzed,  and  persons  and  property  were 
without  protection.  Neither  the  property  of  the  State  of  Georgia  nor  that  of 
the  Confederate  States  government  was  safe  in  the  city.  Mules  and  horses, 
the  stores  of  the  quartermaster's  and  of  the  commissary  department,  though 
guarded  by  vigilant  and  brave  officers,  were  carried  away  by  men  returning 
from  the  war — by  men  who  could  then  see  that  the  cause  for  which  they  had 
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fought  for  years  was  in  a  hopeless  condition,  and  who  claimed  that  the  prop- 
erty belonging  to  the  Confederate  government  and  to  the  State  of  Georgia 
belonged  as  much  to  them  as  to  any  one ;  and  they  intended  to  have  their  share. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  their  own  losses  and  necessities,  they  were  very  liberal 
with  the  food  upon  which  they  seized ;  for  they  gave  it  away  lavishly  to  the 
crowds  of  women  that  followed  them  about  the  streets.  For  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  city  was  taken  possession  of  by  Colonel  Egglcston  there  was 
.  great  distress  among  the  citizens,  and  as  a  consequence  of  the  distress,  «^reat 
disorder ;  and  hence,  when  Colonel  Eijglcston  arrived  in  the  city  and  developed 
order  out  of  chaos,  all  classes  of  citizens,  althou<;h  mortified  beyond  measure 
at  the  failure  of  their  cause,  yet  they  all  gladly  welcomed  the  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  army,  and  felt  perfectly  secure  so  long  as  they  remained. 

The  One  Hundred-  and  I*'iftieth  Illinois  Rei^imont,  Colonel  Charles  F. 
Springer,  a  detachment  of  which  had  been  on  duty  in  Atlanta,  was  mustered 
out  January  18.  1S66,  and  started  for  their  homes  that  day.  The  |)rovost-mar- 
shaKs  office,  the  duties  of  which  had  be  mi  performed  for  the  previous  months 
by  Captain  Line  L.  Parker,  was  abolished  about  the  same  time,  and  Captain 
Parker  had  also  gone  to  his  home.  Captain  Bcckwith,  of  the  Thirteenth  Con- 
necticut, consisting  of  four  companies,  remained  for  some  time  longer  in  com- 
mand of  the  post  Tiiese  Connecticut  soldiers  were  mustered  out  of  service 
and  left  Atlanta  for  their  homes  April  17.  1866,  and  were  supplanted  by  a  reg- 
iment of  United  States  Regulars. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  close  of  the  war,  while  business  was  re- 
suming its  wonted  course  and  sway,  lar<i[e  numbers  of  the  people  of  Atlanta, 
in  common  with  larj^e  numbers  of  them  all  over  the  South,  were  in  extremely 
indigent  circumstances,  and  it  was  necessary  for  those  who  were  both  able 
and  benevolent  to  render  assistance  to  the  poor.  In  "Atlanta  various  methods 
were  resorted  to  in  order  to  collect  together  tiie  smaller  and  lari:;er  sums  that 
each  individual  could  give  into  one  sum,  that  it  mij^ht  be  distributed  where  it 
was  needed.  One  of  the  methods  brought  into  requisition  to  collect  money 
from  the  populace  was  the  holding  of  fairs,  and  this  means  met  with  great  favor, 
as  there  was  always  something  given  in  return  for  the  admission  fee  or  pur- 
chases made.  These  fairs  were,  as  a  matter  of  course,  conducted  almost  by 
the  ladies.  One  of  these  fairs  was  held  at  the  Masonic  Hall,  on  January  18 
and  19,  1866,  on  both  of  which  evenings  there  was  in  attendance  a  large  crowd 
of  people.  There  was  a  great  variety  of  articles  exposed  for  sale,  which 
brought  in  a  large  amount  of  money. 

A  meeting  of  the  ladies  was  held  on  the  20th  at  Wesley  Chapel,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  amount  of  the  net  proceeds,  and  to  provide  for  the 
distribution  thereof.  At  this  meeting  resolutions  were  passed  thanking  the 
Masonic  fraternity  for  the  use  of  their  hall,  the  press  and  the  printers  for  their 
assistance,  the  merchants  and  business  men  and  citizens  generally  for  their  co- 
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operation  and  contributions,  and  extending  their  OHigratulations  to  the  cittun» 
of  Atlanta,  that  altiiougb  war  had  desolated  their  homes  it  had  not  impaired 
the  nobler  impulses  of  the  heart,  etc. 

Dr.  J.  N.  Simmons  was  the  chairman  of  the  relief  committee,  and  at  this 
meeting  was  requested  by  the  ladies  to  prepare  and  publish,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, a  statement  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  fairs.  "Hiis  request  was  acceded 
to  by  Dr.  Simmons  a  few  days  afterward,  in  which  publication  it  was  stated  that 
the  net  proceeds  were  $1,535.90.  Dr.  Simmons  also,  in  the  same  published 
statement,  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  idea  of  resorting  to  this 
method  of  raising  money  was  developed.  Observing  the  destitution  in  many 
parts  of  the  city  he  had  himself  called  a  meeting  of  the  pastors  <^  the  various 
churches  in  Atlanta,  in  order  that  means  might  be  devised  for  relieving  the 
sufTeringj  of  the  poor.  The  conclusion  arrived  at  was  that  the  most  feasible  - 
plan  for  raising  money  was  that  which  was  adopted — the  fair,  the  result  of 
which  is  presented  above.  As  will  be  seen  by  the  following  list,  all  the  churches 
were  interested  in  this  benevolent  work :  Genej-al  committee,  Central  Presby- 
terian Church,  Mrs.  P.  P.  Pease,  Mrs.  George  G.  Hull  and  Mrs.  William  Rush- 
ton  ;  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Gordon.  Mrs.  James  Robinson  and 
Mrs.  T.  G.  Simms ;  Wesley  Chapel,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Simmons,  Mrs.  Joseph  Winship 
and  Mrs.  Willis  Parker;  TrinityChurch,  Mrs.  E.  E.  Raw!K>n,  Mrs.  O.  H.  Jones 
and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Salmons;  First  Baptist  Church.  Mrs.  Jared  I.  Whitaker,  Mrs. 
I.  R.  Foster  and' Mrs.  J.  J.  Thrasher;  Second  Baptist  Church.  Mrs.  Ed.  White, 
Mrs.  J.  J.  Toon  and  Miss  Ellen  Chisholm  ;  St.  Philip's  and  St.  Luke's  Churches, 
Mrs.  William  Solomon,  Mrs.  j.  M.  Ball  and  Mrs.  Richard  Peters;  Immaculate 
Conception,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Flynn,  Mrs.  Dooly  and  Mrs.  Hayden  ;  ward  commit- 
tee, first  ward,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Taylor  ;  second  ward,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Richardson  ;  third 
ward,  Mrs.  Caroline  Larendon  ;  fourth  ward.  Mrs.  W.  B.  Cox ;  fifth  ward,  Mrs. 
A.  Leyden. 

Great  changes  were  made  in  the  appearance  of  Atlanta  within  a  year  from 
the  time  it  was  taken  possession  of  again  by  its  own  people  In  March.  I S66. 
a  resume  of  i\\e  improvements  ntade  up  to  that  time  wiis  published,  which  was 
substantially  as  follows:  The  indomitable  eriery;yand  persistence  of  the  people 
of  Atlanta  is  shown  by  way  in  which  they  are  rebuilding  the  city.  Alabama 
street  begins  to  assume  its  former  neat  and  business-like  appearance  New 
business  houses  are  being  occupied  as  fast  as  completed  by  book  men.  bankers, 
merchants,  artists,  physicians,  insurance  agents  and  nil  other  classes. 

The  following  large  houses  have  been  put  in  succesiful  operation:  P.  P. 
Pease  &  Co..  J.  T.  Jenkins  &  Co..  Langston.  Crane  &  Co..  McCaniy  &  Co.,  M. 
W.  &  J.  H.  Johnson,  Pratte,  Edwards  &  Co..  Roberi  J.  Lowry  &  Co.,  Simms, 
Robert  &  Co.,  Clayton,  Adair  &  Purse,  Me.idor  &  Br.^ihL-rs.  and  McKe-n  & 
Godfiey. 

Bank  Block  was  a  handsome  edifice,  the  iwo  lioul  buildings,  the  Southern 
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Express  Company's  building  and  the  Franklin  printing  house,  all  began  to 
make  the  city  look  somewhat  as  it  did  before  the  war.  The  two  hotels  were 
the  Planters'  Hotel  and  the  Exchange  Hotel,  the  latter  standing  on  the  corner 
of  Alabama  and  Pryor  streets,  and  being  the  same  as  the  Fulton  House  o(  the 
old  regime. 


CHAPTER  XIH. 

THE  PERIOD  OF   RECONSTRUCTION. 

THE  National  Union  Convention,  whicii  met  at  Philadelphia  on  the  14th  of 
August,  1866,  seems  to  have  given  much  less  satisfaction  to  the  people 
than  had  been  anticipated.  No  public  notice  was  taken  of  it  in  Atlanta  after 
it  had  been  held,  no  ratification  meetings  or  expressions  of  gratification  or  sat- 
isfaction or  anything  of  the  kind.  This  apparent  apathy  did  n(»t  obtain,  how- 
ever, with  the  next  great  movement  that  was  made  toward  adjusting  political 
affairs  in  the  Southern  States.  This  movement  was  the  passage  of  the  **  Sher- 
man Reconstruction  Bill,"  which  caused  such  a  variety  of  emotions  in  the 
breasts  of  the  people  of  the  Southern  States.  By  the  passage  of  that  bill  they 
were  at  the  same  time  threatened  with  military  governments  and  negro  en- 
franchisement— two  dire  conditions  which  they,  or  at  least  a  large  number  of 
them,  determined  to  resist,  notwithstanding  the  patent  fact  that  resistance  could 
only  result  in  defeat.  This  was  the  only  way,  however,  in  which  their  uncon- 
querable and  even  bitter  opposition  to  such  reconstruction  could  be  manifested 
and  transmitted  to  posterity  through   the  pages  of  history. 

Public  opinion  soon  crystallized  upon  the  question  as  to  the  proper  course 
to  be  pursued  in  what  was  then  an  alarming  crisis.  The  people  divided 
themselves  into  three  parties  on  the  question  —  one  favoring  submission  to 
what  they  could  see  was  clearly  inevitable  ;  another  was  bitterly  opposed  to 
the  entire  reconstruction  policy,  and  the  third  party  took  no  position  at  all 
on  the  question,  preferring  merely  to  wait  and  see,  yet  they  expressed  them- 
selves as  standing  by  President  Johnson.  I.  W.  Avery,  in  his  **  History  of 
Georgia,"  with  reference  to  this  reconstruction  bill,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
people  of  Georgia,  which  was  of  course  the  same  as  that  of  the  people  of  At- 
lanta, says :  **  It  was  an  amazing  piece  of  statesmanship  to  disfranchise  our 
intelligence,  and  make  the  hereditary  slaves  of  two  centuries  rulers  of  our 
political  destiny.  It  degraded,  alarmed,  and  exasperated  our  people.  We 
had  the  whole  argument  of  the  case  on  our  side.  They  had  the  might.  Our 
reconstructors  had  excelled  themselves  in  this  last  fantastic  of  national  resto- 
ration.    Our  people  were  angered  to  white  heat,  and  they  entered  upon  an 
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uncompromising  fight  against  the  astounding  project.  In  this  crisis  ex-Gov- 
ernor Brown,  with  that  cool  method  that  distinguished  hirp.  went  North  to- 
look   into  the  matter,  and  see  just  how  earnest  the   North   was,  and  what 

hope  there  was  of  resistance  to  these  most  odious  measures 

Judge  Dawson  A.  Walker  accompanied  him.  These  gentlemen  went  to 
Washington  early  in  February,  1867,  while  the  reconstruction  measures  were 
pending,  and  thoroughly  guaged  public  sentiment  upon  reconstruction.  Gov- 
ernor Brown  probed  the  subject  to  the  bottom.  He  conversed  with  the 
most  influential  men  on  both  sides.  From  President  Johnson,  down,  he  con- 
ferred with  leaders  of  every  shade  of  opinion.  The  impeachment  crusade 
against  President  Johnson  had  begun.  Against  the  Sherman  bill  he  had  fired 
a  noble  but  ineffectual  veto,  and  on  the  last  day  of  the  old  Congress  it  went 
through.  The  new  Congress  passed  the  supplemental  reconstruction  bill,  pro- 
viding for  a  registration  of  loyal  voters,  the  calling  of  a  convention  by  a  vote 
of  the  people,  and  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  made  by  such  convention 
by  a  popular  vote,  all  under  military  guidance.  Mr.  Johnson  struck  this 
measure  with  another  spirited  veto,  but  it  was  promptly  passed,  and  the  re- 
vengeful malignancy  of  impeachment  gathered  force  from  the  incident." 

The  people  of  Atlanta  were  not  slow  to  act  with  reference  to  this  matter  of 
reconstruction.  On  February  28,  a  notice  was  published  suggesting  the  pro- 
priety of  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  on  March  4,  at  the  city  hall,  in  order  to 
give  the  people  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their  opinion  as  to  the  best  course 
to  be  pursued.  The  call  for  this  meeting  was  signed  by  the  following  named 
gentlemen  :  Ira  R.  Foster,  Joseph  Winship.  E.  E.  Hulbert,  Lemuel  Dean,  J.  H. 
Flynn,  A.  Austell,  George  Hillyer,  H.  Sells,  D.  F.  Hammond,  P.  L.  Mynatt, 
Richard  Peters,  E  E.  Rawson,  S.  P.  Richards,  P.  P.  Pease,  R.  P.  Zimmerman, 
Clark  Howell,  E.  P.  Howell.  W  F.  Meador,  J.  W.  Simmons.  F.  M.  Richard- 
son, J.  R.  Wallace,  H.  C  Barrow,  W.  A.  Fuller,  W.  M.  Butts,  J.  D.  Pope,  W. 
C.  Moore,  R.  M.  Farrar.  C  A.  Pitts,  J.  J.  Morrison.  John  Silvey.  T.  W.J.  Hill, 
Henry  P.  Farrow,  J.  A.  Hayden,  T.  G.  Mealy,  J.  \V.  Loyd,  J.  Lemmons,  E.  F. 
Hoge,  H.  Mnhlenbrink,  L  S  Salmons,  J.  B.  Campbell,  J.  E.  Gullatt,  A.  A. 
Gaulding,  J.  A.  Doane,  A.  K  Sc.igo,  Vines  P'ish.  -1.  C.  Hornady,  J.  C.  Hen- 
drix  and  C    C.  Green. 

Between  the  publication  of  the  notice  of  the  meeting  and  the  time  fixed  for 
the  meeting,  the  press  advis(Mi  that  great  caution  be  exercised  in  the  course 
pursued  .uid  in  the  tone  of  the  speeches  made.  The  citizens  were  reminded 
tliat  the  Sherman  bill  was  law.  and  so  long  as  it  remained  law  there  was  noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  obey  it  And  it  was  said  that  the  terms  imposed  upon  the 
Southern  States  had  been  made  harsher  than  they  would  have  been  had  it  not 
been  f)r  the  imprudence  of  many  of  the  Somhern  peo|)le   themselves. 

At  the  meeting  of  March  4,  at  the  city  hall,  wiiich  filled  the  hall  at  an 
early  hour,  Richard  Peters  was  made  chairman,  and  W.  L.  Scruggs,  secretary. 
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A  committee  on  resolutions  was  appointed,  consisting  of  Colonel  Farrow.  V.  A. 
Gaskill,  E.  E.  Rawson,  J.  O.  Harris,  I.  G.  Mitchell,  C.  P.  Cassin,  E.  E.  Hul- 
bert,  T.  W.  J.  Hill  and  Colonel  J.  J.  Morrison. 

While  this  committee  was  preparing  business  for  the  consideration  of  the 
meeting  a  few  speeches  were  made.  One  of  these  speeches  was  made  by  J.  L 
Dunning,  in  which  he  deprecated  the  blunders  which  led  to  the  then  unhappy 
condition  of  the  country,  and  denied  that  Governor  Jenkins  had  authority  to 
convene  the  Legislature  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  ex-Gov- 
ernor Brown.  Colonel  G.  W.  Adair  declined  to  speak,  preferring  to  await  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  resolutions.  In  response  to  a  question  the  chair- 
man then  stated  that  the  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  take  into  consideration 
the  duty  of  the  people  of  Georgia  as  to  the  formation  of  a  government  for 
the  State,  in  accordance  with  the  Sherman  bill,  or  to  await  the  establishment 
of  a  military  government  over  their  heads.  After  this  explanation  the  com- 
mittee made  a  report  containing,  among  others,  the  following  resolutions : 

Resolvedy  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  meeting  that  the  people  of  Georgia 
should  promptly,  and  without  the  least  hesitation,  accept  the  plan  of  restora- 
tion recently  proposed  by  Congress. 

Resolved,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  there  are  persons  in  each 
and  every  county  within  this  State  sufficient  in  numbers  and  sufficient  in  in- 
tegrity and  ability,  who  are  not  debarred  from  voting  and  holding  office  by  the 
provisions  of  this  law,  to  perform  all  the  functions  of  government. 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  hope  that  as  soon  as  practicable,  all  those  who 
have  the  right  to  do  so,  will,  in  good  faith,  enter  upon  the  duty  of  instituting 
for  Georgia  a  legal  State  government. 

Resolved,  That  we,  citizens  of  Fulton  county,  do  hereby  proclaim  to  our 
fellow-citizens  throughout  the  entire  Union,  a  sincere  purpose,  on  our  part,  to 
heal  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  unhappy  past,  and  we  take  this  method  of 
extending  to  our  fellow-citizens  of  every  State  a  cordial  and  hearty  invitation 
to  come  and  settle  in  our  midst,  assuring  them  in  the  name  of  everything  that 
is  sacred  that  they  shall  be  received  and  treated  as  friends,  and  as  citizens  of  a 
common  country. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  forwarded  to 
Governor  Jenkins,  and  a  copy  to  the  chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Commit- 
tee at  Washington. 

Colonel  Farrow  made  a  short  but  very  pointed  speech  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  resolutions.  He  said  they  proposed  to  acknowledge  the  fact 
that  the  people  of  Georgia,  by  going  to  war  against  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  had,  in  the  estimation  of  the  law-making  power  of  the  Federal 
government,  forfeited  their  right  to  legal  government ;  that  the  same  power 
had  decreed  the  equality  of  all  men  not  affected  by  the  war,  in  their  relations 
to  the  government ;  that  the  bill  just  passed  by  Congress,  by  a  constitutional 
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majority,  provided  a  way  to  escape  from  onerous  military  government,  and 
that  the  time  had  come  when  men  should  lay  aside  their  prejudices  and  im- 
prove the  opportunity  thus  offered  them  for  a  final  settlement  of  the  difficul- 
ties that  then  beset  them,  etc. 

Colonel  J.  M.  Calhoun  then  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions  as  re- 
ported by  the  committee.  He  said  that  although  they  were  not  couched  in 
language  that  suited  him,  he  was  nevertheless  strongly  in  favor  of  their  adop- 
tion, believing  that  under  the  Sherman  bill,  the  provisional  governments  as 
they  then  existed,  would  be  permitted  to  continue  to  exercise  authority,  but 
that  the  military  authority  would  have  power  over  the  civil  gofernment.  He 
also  believed  that  the  true  interests  of  the  people  of  the  South  lay  in  com- 
pliance with  the  constitutional  amendment.  Had  the  people  adopted  the 
former  constitutional  amendment  they  would  have  been  better  off  than  they 
were  at  that  time.  There  was  danger  in  delay.  He  was  not  of  the  '*  wait  and 
see"  kind  ;    he  was  for  immediate  action  in  accordance  with  the  bill. 

At  this  stage  of  the  proceedings  Colonel  L.  J.  Glenn  introduced  a  series  of 
resolutions  as  a  substitute  for  those  under  consideration.  The  reading  of  these 
resolutions  was  received  with  loud  and  long- continued  cheers.  They  were  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  i.  That  in  view  of  the  present  condition  of  the  Southern  States, 
and  the  passage  of  the  military  bill  by  the  House  of  Representatives  over  the 
President's  veto,  we  think  it  the  duty  of  the  people  of  Georgia  to  remain  quiet^. 
and  thereby  preserve  at  least  their  self  respect,  their  manhood  and  their  honor. 

Resolved,  2.  That  in  the  event  said  bill  has  or  does  become  a  law,  we  trust 
Governor  Jenkins,  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  the  governors  of  other 
Southern  States,  will  at  once  take  the  necessary  ste|)s  to  have  the  constitution- 
ality of  the  law  tested  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Resolved,  3.  That  we  hereby  tender  to  his  excellency,  President  Johnson, 
our  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  patriotic  efforts  he  has  made  to  protect  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  and  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

Colonel  T.  C.  Howard  then  offered  an  amendment  to  the  Glenn  resolu- 
tions, which  was  objected  to  by  J.  L.  Dunning,  on  the  ground  that  Colonel 
Howard  was  not  a  citizen  of  Fulton  county,  but  the  objection  did  not  prevent 
the  resolutions  from  being  read.      They  were  as  follows  : 

We,  the  citizens  of  Fulton  county  and  vicinity,  having  been  convoked,  and 
now  being  in  convention,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and  particularly  the  bill  just  passed  by  Congress,  popularly  known  as  the 
Sherman  Military  Bill,  do  solemnly  : 

Resolve,  That  said  bill  is  unjust,  as  it  needlessly  discriminates  against  the 
Southern  States,  which  are  without  exception  abiding  all  public  laws,  and  are 
in  profound  peace ;  it  is  harsh  and  cruel,  as  it  surrenders  life,  liberty  and  es- 
tate to  the  arbitrary  and   despotic  will  of  the   military  power  ;   it  is  in  positive 
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conflict  with  the  better  spirit  and  genius  of  the  constitution  and  American  lib- 
erty ;  degrading  to  the  bitterest  and  last  degree,  as  it  sinks  us  below  the  legal 
status  of  our  former  slaves,  surrenders  the  control  and  pc^lity  of  the  Southern 
States  to  the  blacks,  and  by  our  own  hands  stigmatizes,  disfranchises  and  dis- 
avows the  men  who  have  periled  life,  fortune  and  all  worldly  ambition  for  our 
sakes. 

Resolved y  2.  Th^t  by  our  assent  to  the  principles  and  provisions  of  said 
bill,  the  Southern  people  commit  political  suicide  by  arraying  themselves 
against  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who.  with  sublime  courage,  has  re- 
sisted the  combined  energies  of  the  enemies  of  the  government  and  constitu- 
tion, by  adopting  and  ratifying  outrages  on  our  liberties  th.it  would  not  be  tol- 
erated an  instant  by  that  tribunal  while  a  vestige  of  that  constitution  remained. 

Resolved^  3.  That  wc  do  now  solemnly  asseverate,  and  call  God  to  witness 
the  sincerity  of  our  hearts,  in  doing  so,  that  as  a  people  we  meditate  no  illegal 
opposition  to  the  laws,  no  violation  of  private  rij^hls,  whether  of  the  North 
man  or  the  South  man,  the  black  or  the  white  ;  no  denial  of  sympathy,  justice 
or  legal  rights  of  the  colored  portion  of  our  [)opulation,  and  that  all  we  ask  is 
quiet,  and  the  enjoyment  of  what  little  we  hope  for  from  the  soil  of  our  devas- 
tated, afflicted  and  poverty  stricken  country. 

Resolved^  lastly.  That  we  are  conscious  of  having  done  all  that  mortal 
power  could  do  to  secure  the  happiness  and  liberties  of  our  people,  but  hi 
God's  afllictive  providence  we  have  been  overwhelmed  ;  we  meekly  submit 
ourselves  to  His  Almighty  power,  patiently  awaiting  His  good  time  to  deliver 
us,  and  confidently  trusting  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  the  sense  of 
honor,  justice  and  magnanimity  of  the  Northern  people  will,  in  our  persons, 
vindicate  the  dignity,  rights  and  liberties  of  the  American  people. 

Colonel  T.  C.  Howard  made  an  eloquent  speech  in  support  of  these  resolu- 
tions. He  said  that  Ke  fully  accepted  the  situation,  that  he  had  abided  hon- 
estly by  the  results  of  the  war,  but  that  he  was  not  willing  by  any  voluntary 
act  on  his  part  to  place  his  neck  under  the  yoke  before  the  yoke  was  offered. 
He  had  surrendered  everything  but  his  manhood,  and  that  was  still  dear  to 
him.  He  was  willing  to  accord  equal  protection  to  all  men  without  regard  to 
color. 

V.  A.  Gaskill  then  moved  to  lav  the  Glenn  resolutions,  with  the  Howard 
amendment,  on  the  table.  Upon  attempting  to  take  a  vote  on  this  question 
there  was  considerable  confusion,  and  the  chair  was  unable  to  decide  what  was 
the  sense  of  the  meeting.  In  the  midst  of  the  confusion  Colonel  R.  J.  Cowart 
moved  that  the  meeting  adjourn,  as  he  did  not  think  the  people  were  ready  to 
decide  on  so  grave  a  subject  without  time  to  reflect  upon  it.  This  motion  pre- 
vailed, and  immediately  General  L.  J.  Gartrell  called  upon  all  who  were  in 
favor  of  the  Glenn  resolutions  to  remain.  A  meeting  was  quickly  organized  by 
the  selection  of  General  Gartrell  for  chairman,  and  John  G.  Whitner,  secretary. 
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Colonel  J.  J.  Morrison,  upon  inquiry,  was  informed  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion to  limit  the  attendance  upon  this  meeting  to  those  who  were  in  favor  of 
the  Glenn  resolutions,  and  thereupon  made  a  speech  against  the  resolutions, 
deplored  the  action  of  the  meeting  in  not  adopting  the  first  set  of  resolutions, 
etc. 

Colonel  G.  W.  Adair  also  addressed  the  meeting,  urging  immediate  action 
upon  the  plan  proposed  by  Congress.  He  said  nothing  could  be  gained  by 
waiting.     He  was  in  favor  of  immediate  action. 

Colonel  R.  A.  Alston  was  opposed  to  Governor  Brown's  plan,  because  it 
was  taking  sides  with  the  Radicals,  and  would  build  up  a  party  in  opposition 
to  the  President  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States;  because  it 
strengthens  and  encourages  the  Radicals  to  further  outrages  and  unconstitu- 
tional legislation,  and  relieves  them  of  the  responsibilities  which  otherwise 
would  rest  upon  them  ;  because  we  surrender  the  last  claim  to  sovereignty  and 
give  valid  ty  to  what  would  otherwise  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court  as 
unconstitutional ;  because  it  is  already  a  law  and  can  neither  make  it  more  or  less 
efficacious  ;  because,  so  far  from  saving  us  from  any  further  outrages  or  worse 
inflictions  of  radical  hate,  it  will  only  stimulate  them  to  further  oppression,  and 
we  thus,  by  our  own  free  will,  surrender  the  only  power  that  is  left  us — the 
virtue  of  patient  endurance  and  the  honor  which  arises  from  a  rigid  adherence 
to  principle  and  duty.  After  the  close  of  this  speech  the  Glenn  resolutions 
were  adopted  with  only  a  few  dissenting  voices. 

Colonel  H.  P.  Farrow  then  announced  that  the  adjourned  meeting  of  the 
morning  would  meet  again  in  the  evening  at  the  city  hall  at  seven  o'clock  P. 
M.  At  the  meeting  in  the  evening  the  resolutions  introduced  by  Colonel  Far- 
row were  re-read  and  amended,  changing  the  last  resolution  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Resolved^  That  a  copy  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting  be  forwarded  to 
the  reconstruction  committee  of  Congress,  and  to  Governor  Jenkins,  with  the 
request  that  he  convene  the  Legislature  immediately,  with  a  view  of  calling  a 
convention  to  comply  fully  with  the  terms  prescribed  by  the  Sherman  act, 
lately  passed  by  Congress. 

On  motion  of  Colonel  Calhoun  the  resolutions  were  adopted,  and  the  meet- 
ing adjourned.  As  the  audience  was  dispersing,  ex- Governor  Brown  came 
into  the  hall,  and  was  invited  to  address  the  people  on  the  momentous  issues 
of  the  day.  Governor  Brown  said  that  he  would  not  intentionally  wound  the 
feelings  of  any  one.  He  thought  it  was  a  time  to  pour  oil  on  the  troubled 
waters,  rather  than  to  excite  the  flames  of  passion  and  attempt  to  divide  the 
people  by  angry  strife.  Congress  had  already  taken  action  which  placed  the 
people  all  under  a  military  government.  The  President  would  undoubtedly, 
in  a  few  days,  appoint  a  commander  for  this  district,  Georgia,  Alabama  and 
Florida,  whose  will  would  be  the  law  of  the  land  ;   it  would  be  a  matter  of  dis- 
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cretion  with  that  commander  whether  he  would  allow  any  one  charged  with  an 
offense  to  be  tried  by  a  civil  tribunal,  or  before  a  military  tribtmal;  where  the 
punishment  and  its  mode  of  infliction  would  alike  be  determined  upon  accord- 
ing to  military  laws. 

"  Gentlemen."  he  said,  **  this  is  no  child's  play.  It  is  a  serious  matter.  It 
is  such  a  state  of  things  as  you  and  I  have  never  seen.  In  view  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities, then,  is  it  becoming  in  us  to  quarrel  with  each  other,  or  to  in- 
dulge in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding,  or  of  crimination  and  recrimination  ?  Is  this 
a  time  to  stir  up  angry  strife  among  ourselves,  or  to  take  each  other  by  the 
throat  ? 

••  The  great  trouble  with  our  people  seems  to  be  that  they  do  not  seem  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  they  are  a  conquered  people,  and  that  they  must  sub- 
mit to  whatever  terms  the  conqueror  may  impose  upon  them.  They  forget 
that  they  no  longer  have  any  power  of  resistance.  The  struggle  has  ended  by 
the  triumph  of  the  United  States  government.  The  controversy  which  com- 
menced with  the  different  theories  of  Alexander  Hamilton  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son raged  with  more  or  less  fury  from  their  day  until  it  culminated  in  the 
breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  i86i,  and  the  appeal  to  the  arbitrament  of  the 
sword  has  been  decided  against  the  South.  Congress  claims  that  both  the  war- 
making  and  the  peace  making  power  has  been  confided  to  it,  and  Congress  had 
maintained  the  supremacy  in  the  contest  with  the  President  by  passing  the 
Sherman  bill  over  the  veto  of  the  president.  What  good  could  come  of  an 
appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  ?  Do  you  not  remember  that  a  short  time  ago 
Governor  Pierpont,  of  Viri^inia,  made  a  requi-^ition  on  Governor  I'\'nton,  of  New 
York,  fur  the  surrender  of  a  violator  of  the  laws  of  Virginia?  Governor  Fen- 
ton  refused  to  comply  witli  the  requisition  upon  the  ground  that  X'irginia  was 
not  a  State.  The  case  was  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  and  dismissed  be- 
cause the  question  was  a  political  one.  As  the  issues  involved  in  the  Siierman 
bill  are  political  ones,  how  could  any  one  expect  relief  from  an  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  ?  "  etc. 

Thus  clearly  did  Governor  Hrown  ontlinr  the  condition  of  things,  and  from 
that  condition  loijically  forecast  the  future.  The  entire  speech  was  calm,  ear- 
nest, logical,  sympatiietic  and  statesmanlike.  He  argued  forcibly  in  favor  of 
submission  to  the  terms  of  the  Sherman  bill  as  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
done.  In  conclusion  he  said  :  "I  i^ive  no  advice  to  others  that  I  am  unwillin^^ 
to  act  upon  myself.  Since  the  surrender  I  have  taken  the  amnesty  oath,  which, 
at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  I  did  not  think  I  could  ever  consent  to  do.  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  was  the  best  I  could  do  under  the  circumstances,  and  1  feel 
fjilly  conscious  that  I  have  done  no  act  of  disloyalty  sinci-  that  time.  1  iiave 
kept  my  oath  religiously  and  sacredly  thus  far,  and,  God  being  my  helper,  I 
shall  not  violate  it  in  the  future.  " 

Senator  Sherman  said,  in  a  letter  to  William  K.  De  Graffenried,  of  Macon, 
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Ga.,  under  date  of  March  12,  1867,  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  sixth  section  of  the 
Sherman  bill  was  too  harsh,  but  it  was  put  in  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
as  the  result  of  opposition  from  both  extremes,  at  the  request  of  large  numbers 
of  people  from  the  South.  A  supplementary  reconstruction  bill  was  passed, 
providing  that,  before  September  I,  1 867,  the  commanding  general  in  each 
district  should  cause  a  registration  to  be  made  of  all  male  citizens  of  the  United 
States  twenty-one  years  old  and  upward,  resident  in  each  county  or  parish  in 
the  State  or  States  included  in  his  district,  which  registration  should  include 
only  those  who  were  qualified  to  vote  for  delegates  by  the  Sherman  bill,  and 
who  should  have  taken  and  subscribed  to  an  oath  that  they  had  not  been  dis- 
franchised for  participation  in  rebellion  and  civil  war  against  the  United  States, 
nor  for  felony  committed  against  the  laws  of  any  State,  or  of  the  United  States. 

Section  2,  provided  that  an  election  should  be  provided  for  by  the  gen- 
erals commanding  the  several  districts,  for  delegates  to  a  convention  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  constitution  and  civil  government  for  the  State  loyal 
to  the  Union,  etc. 

In  this  connection  it  may  not  be  improper  to  remark  that  the  great  trouble 
over  reconstruction  was  because  of  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  proposed  terms  for  the  restoration  of  the  States  to  the  Union,  inde« 
pendently  ol  the  sanction  of  Congress,  and  Congress  denied  that  the  President 
had  jurisdiction  in  the  case.  .F*or  this  reason,  what  had  been  done  by  the  Pres- 
ident had  to  be  revised  to  comply  with  the  views  of  Congress,  and  thus  the 
whole  work  of  reconstruction  had  to  be  done  over  again.  The  South  had  ac- 
ceded to  the  terms  of  the  President  because  she  considered  them  better  suited 
to  her  tastes  and  interests  than  those  which  she  knew  Congress  was  consider- 
ing, which  Congress  did  afterward  propose  and  ultimately  enforce.  When 
Congress  took  issue  with  the  President,  the  South,  as  was  perfectly  natural  for 
her  to  do,  continued  to  adhere  to  the  President's  policy,  because  it  was  her 
policy,  and  she  continued  to  hope,  a^  long  as  there  was  room  for  hope,  that 
the  President,  in  his  heroic  strui^^le  with  Congress,  would  ultimately  be  the 
conqueror.  When,  however,  the  President  failed,  as  he  did  when  the  Sherman 
bill  was  |)a«-S(.d  over  his  veto,  then  a  considerable  number  of  the  people,  with 
a  large  number  of  tiie  ablest  men,  yielded  all  opposition  to  the  plan  of  Con- 
gress, so  as  to  arrive  at  a  condition  of  peace  for  the  distracted  South  at  the 
earlie.-t  possible  moment. 

This  was  not,  however,  the  policy  deemed  right  and  wise  by  all.  Governor 
Jenkins,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  second  of  the  Glenn  resolutions, 
passed  at  the  meeting  at  the  city  hall  held  on  the  4th  of  March  preceding, 
filed  an  injunction  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  April  10, 
1867.  from  which  the  followin^^  is  an  extract: 

"And  thi<  complainant  further  shows  that  there  is  no  adequate  remedy  in 
the  premises  in  any  court  of  law,  nor  in  any  court  of  equity,  save  in  this  hon- 
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orable  court,  and  that  the  threatened  injuries  to  this  complainant  herein  men- 
tioned will  be  committed  and  perfected  within  the  next  five  or  six  months,  and 
will  be  consummated,  perfected,  and  absolutely  irreparable  by  any  competent 
power  or  authority  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  said  State  and  its  govern- 
ment, and  the  proprietary  rights  aforesaid,  unless  the  execution  of  the  said  acts 
of  Congress  be,  as  herein  prayed  for,  restrained  and  prevented  by  the  pre- 
liminary order  of  injunction  of  this  honorable  court  and  its  decree  in  the 
premises." 

To  this  bill  of  injunction.  Governor  Jenkins  took  the  proper  oath,  and  a  sub- 
poena was  issued  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  The  State  of  Georgia,  complainant,  vs.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  Ulysses  S. 
Grant  and  John  Pope,  defendants.  The  President  of  the  United  States  to  Ed- 
win M.  Stanton,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  John  Pope,  greeting  :  For  certain  causes 
offered  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  holding  jurisdiction  in 
equity,  you  are  hereby  commanded  that,  laying  all  other  matters  aside,  and 
notwithstanding  any  excuse,  you  be  and  appear  before  the  said  Supreme  Court, 
holding  jurisdiction  in  equity,  on  the  first  Monday  in  December  next,  at  the 
city  of  Washington,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  being  the  present  seat  of  the 
national  government  of  the  United  States,  to  answer  unto  the  bill  of  complaint 
of  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  the  said  court  exhibited  against  you.  Thereof  you 
are  not  to  fail  at  your  peril.  Witness,  the  Honorable  Salmon  P.  Chase,  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States." 

After  the  Sherman  bill  had  become  a  law  the  President  of  the  United  States 
made  public  his  determination  to  enforce  the  acts  of  Congress  which  it  had 
passed  over  his  veto  with  more  scrupulous  fidelity,  if  that  were  possible,  than 
those  which  had  received  his  approval.  From  this  time  forward  there  was  no 
longer  any  reasonable  hope  of  relief  from  any  source  from  the  operation  of  the 
law.  Major- General  John  Pope  was  appointed  by  the  President,  commander 
of  the  Third  Military  District,  comprising  the  three  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama 
and  Florida.  General  Pope  arrived  in  Atlanta  by  special  train  from  Chatta- 
nooga, Sunday,  March  31,  1867.  He  was  received  and  welcomed  at  the  depot 
by  a  committee  of  citizens  and  escorted  to  the  National  Hotel.  Here  he  was 
most  elegantly  entertained,  a  large  number  of  citizens  called  upon  him  to  pay 
their  respect.  General  Pope  received  them  in  citizen's  dress,  and  made  a  very 
favorable  impression.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  left  for  Montgomery, 
Ala.     From  Montgomery  he  issued  his  first  general  order  as  follows : 

Headquarters  Third  Military  Division, 
Montgomery,  Ala.,  April  3,  1867. 
General  Orders^  No.  i. 

Incompliance  with  general  orders  No.  18,  dated  headquarters  of  the  army, 
March  15,  1867,  the  undersigned  assumes  command  of  the  Third  Military  Dis- 
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trict,  which  comprises  the  States  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida.  The  dis- 
tricts of  Georgia  and  Alabama  will  rtmain  as  at  present  consiituted,  and  with 
their  present  commanders,  except  that  the  headquarters  of  the  district  of 
Georgia  will  be  forthwith  removed  to  Millcdgeville.  The  district  of  Key  West 
18  hereby  merged  into  the  district  of  Florida,  which  will  be  commanded  by 
Colonel  John  T.  Sprague,  Seventh  United  States  Infantry.  The  headquarters 
of  the  district  of  Florida  are  removed  to  Tallahassee,  to  which  place  the  district 
commander  will  transfer  his  headquarters  without  delay. 

II.  The  civil  officers  at  present  in  office  in  Georgia,  Florida  and  Alabama, 
will  retain  their  offices  until  the  expiration  of  their  terms  of  service,  unless 
otherwise  directed  in  special  cases,  s6  long  as  juslice  is  impartially  and  faith- 
ftilly  administered.  It  is  hoped  that  no  necessity  will  arise  for  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  military  authorities  in  the  civil  administration,  and  the  necessity 
can  only  arise  from  the  fiilure  of  t!ie  civil  tribunals  to  protect  the  people,  with- 
out distinction,  in  their  rights  of  person  and  property. 

III.  It  is  to  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that  the  civil  officers  thus  re- 
tained in  office  shall  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties,  and  while  holding  their  offices  they  shall  not  use  any  influence 
to  deter  or  dissuade  the  people  from  taking  an  active  part  in  reconstructing 
their  State  government  under  the  act  of  Congress,  to  provide  for  more  efficient 
government  of  the  Rebel  States,  and  the  act  supplementary  thereto 

IV.  No  elections  will  be  held  in  an;-  of  the  Slates  comprising  this  military 
district,  except  such  as  are  provided  for  in  the  act  of  Congress,  and  in  the  man- 
ner therein  established  ;  but  all  vacancies  in  civil  offices  which  now  exist,  or 
which  may  occur  by  the  expiration  of  the  terms  of  office  of  the  present  incum- 
bents before  the  prescribed  registration  of  voters  is  complete,  will  be  filled  by 
appointment  of  the  general  commanding  the  district. 

John  Pope,  Major  General  Commanding. 

General  Pope  returned  to  Atlanta  from  Montgomery  on  April  1 1,  A  com- 
plimentary supper  was  given  him  on  hi«  arrival,  at  the  National  Hotel,  on  the 
I2th.  The  band  belonging  to  Sixteenth  Regiment  Regular  Infantry  furnished 
the  music  for  the  occasion.  General  Pope  made  a  speech  in  which  he  said 
that  he  came  to  this  State  to  perform  a  duty  as  distasteful  and  embarrassing 
to  him  as  it  was  disagreeable  to  the  people  of  Georgia.  He  expected  to  be  re-  ' 
ceived  at  least  with  indifference,  if  not  with  positive  dislike.  Hence  the  hearty 
welcome  he  had  received  was  an  assurance  of  the  people's  co-operation  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  and  was  as  unexpected  as  it  was  grateful,  and  en- 
couraged the  hope  that  his  mission  would  be  both  satisfactory  and  brief.  The 
acts  of  Congress  prescribed  his  duties  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  to 
be  performed;  but  the  manner  in  which  those  means  would  be  used  would 
necessarily  depend  so  much  on  circumstances  that  he  could  not  lay  down  any 
rules  which  might  not  have  to  be  departed  from,  and  he  therefore  considered 
it  best  not  to  lay  down  any  rules  at  all.  He  should,  however,  endeavorto  dis- 
charge his  duties  with  strict  fidelity  to  the  law,  and  with  due  regard  to  the 
rights  of  all. 
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V.  A.  Gaskill  was  chairman  of  the  committee  of  reception,  and  offered  as 
the  first  toast  of  the  evening,  the  following:  "  Our  Pope — may  he  be  as  infal- 
lible as  the  law  has  made  him  powerful.*'  This  toast  was  followed  by  applause, 
indicative,  as  was  thought  at  the  time,  more  of  the  high  appreciation  in  which 
General  Pope  was  held  personally,  than  of  the  "infelicitous  facetiousness  of  the 
wording  of  the  toast  itself."  In  response  the  general  said  that  the  legislation 
which  he  had  been  sent  to  Georgia  to  execute  was  conceived  in  no  spirit  of 
hostility  or  bitterness  to  the  South,  but  as  the  most  speedy  and  the  most  sat- 
isfactory means  of  restoring  the  Southern  States  to  the  Union.  It  was  based 
upon  the  theory  that  the  political  issues  which  had  led  to  the  late  war  were 
dead,  and  should  be  buried  as  soon  and  deep  as  possible.  The  policy  of  in- 
action based  upon  the  recollection  or  the  revival  of  those  issues  could  only  be 
destructive  of  those  in  whose  interest  it  was  inaugurated.  The  measures  pro- 
posed by  Congress  were  proposed  as  a  final  settlement  of  the  difficulties  then 
existing,  and  if  accepted  in  the  sincere  spirit  that  prompted  ihem  the  troubles 
would  at  once  be  at  an  end* 

The  next  toast  was  as  follows:  **  The  President  of  the  United  States.'*  It 
was  drank  standing,  and  in  silence,  as  was  thought  most  appropriate  under  the 
circumstances.  As  applicable  to  the  case  the  following  aphorism  was  cited  : 
"Speech  is  silver;  silence  is  golden.** 

The  third  toast  was,  **The  Thirty- Ninth  Congress,**  which  was  responded  to 
by  Colonel  Farrow  under  the  head  of  '*The  National  Unity  of  the  States.  One 
and  Inseparable.** 

The  next  toast  was,  **  Our  Country's  Flag,'*  which  was  responded  to  by 
Judge  Lochrane,  in  a  speech  which  was  considered  the  inspiration  of  the  even- 
ing. 

'•The  fifth  toast  was,  "Reconstruction — let  it  proceed  under  the  Sherman 
bill  without  appealing  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  the  arbiter 
of  civil  rights,  not  of  political  issues.'*  This  toast  was  responded  to  by  Gov- 
ernor Brown,  who  said  that  the  province  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  not  to  try 
political  but  civil  questions,  and  he  had  no  doubt  it  would  refuse  to  try  the 
questions  raised  by  Mississippi  and  Georgia.  He  thought  it  unwise  to  bring 
that  question  before  that  body  at  that  time,  because  he  thought  it  would  tend 
to  embitter  the  feelings  of  the  North  against  the  South,  as  it  would  imply  an 
unwillingness  to  submit  to  the  terms  proposed  by  Congress  as  the  basis  of  re- 
construction. 

**  Our  Army  and  Navy — tested  in  war,  we  trust  them  in  peace,**  was  the 
next  toast.  General  Dunn  responded  to  this  toast,  saying  that  he  was  greatly 
gratified  to  find  a  general  disposition  among  the  people  of  Alabama  and  Geor- 
gia, to  proceed  orderly  and  in  good  faith  to  reconstruct  their  State  govern- 
ments in  accordancee  with  tlie  recent  acts  of  Congress. 

The  next  toast  was  as  follows :  '*  The  Press  of  our  City — may  it  be  the 
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intelligencer  of  this  new  era,  and  the  Christian  index ;  not  a  monthly  but  a 
daily  opinion  in  our  home,  and  ever  have  clean  proof  against  any  impression 
that  the  devil  may  set  up  against  it" 

**  The  State  of  Georgia,"  was  the  last  toast  "  May  the  civil  and  military 
authorities  act  harmoniously  together  for  her  early  reconstruction,  and  for  the 
protection  of  persons  and  property,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color." 

A  citizens'  meeting  was  held  on  the  20th  of  April,  1867,  of  which  W.  W. 
Boyd  was  chairman  and  V.  A.  Gaskill,  secretary.  The  committee  appointed 
to  prepare  business  for  the  meeting  consisted  of  H.  P.  Farrow,  A.  Austell, 
William  Markham,  Richard  Peters,  J.  L.  Dunning,  M.  G.  Dobbins,  N.  L.  An- 
gier,  J.  J.  Thrasher,  G.  W.  Adair,  J.  M.  Calhoun,  L.  Schofield,  C.  P.  Cassin, 
H.  O.  Hoyt,  and  T.  W.  J.  Hill.  This  committee  made  a  report  strongly  sup- 
porting the  plan  of  reconstruction  tendered  the  South,  and  inviting  the  entire 
people  of  the  country  to  co-operate  with  them  in  accepting  said  legislation 
without  protest,  hesitation  or  delay. 

An  incident  connected  with  General  Pope's  administration  of  affairs  in  this 
district  grew  out  of  an  address  made  to  the  people  of  Georgia,  by  Governor 
Jenkins,  while  he  was  in  Washington  attending  to  the  injunction  case  in  the 
Supreme  Court  In  that  address  the  governor  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
proposed  reconstruction  measures  were  '*  palpably  unconstitutional "  and 
"  grievously  oppressive."  He  advised  the  people  to  take  no  action  under 
them,  no  matter  what  might  be  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court.  This  ad- 
dress was  sent  out  from  Washington,  on  the  lOth  of  April.  Upon  having  his 
attention  called  to  it,  General  Pope  sent  a  letter  to  the  governor,  asking  him 
if,  when  he  made  that  address,  he  had  seen  his  general  orders,  No.  i,  and 
called  his  attention  particularly  to  paragraph  III,  which  was  violated  by  the 
governor  in  his  address. 

Governor  Jenkins  rei)lied,  under  date  of  April  20,  1867,  that  when  he  is- 
sued his  address  he  had  not  read  and  had  no  knowledge  of  the  order  in  ques- 
tion. He  also  said  :  '*  I  supposed  I  was  exercising  such  freedom  in  the  public 
expression  of  opinion  relative  to  public  matters,  as  seems  still  to  be  accorded 
to  the  citizens  of  this  republic,  not  imagining  that  it  was  abridged  by  the  acci- 
dent of  the  speaker  or  writer  holding  office.  So  much  for  the  past.  General, 
and  I  will  only  add  that  in  future  I  shall  do  and  say  what  I  believe  is  required 
of  me  by  the  duty  to  which  my  oath  binds  me."  The  governor  then  said  that 
he  hoped  there  would  be  no  conflict  between  them  in  the  discharge  of  their 
respective  duties. 

On  the  22d  of  the  same  month,  General  Pope  replied  at  considerable  length. 
In  the  course  of  his  letter  he  said  :  **  The  existin^j  State  government  was  per- 
mitted to  stand  for  the  convenience  of  the  people  of  Georgia  in  the  ordinary 
administration  of  the  local  civil  law,  and  to  that  end  it  should  be  carefully  con- 
fined.    You  are  debarred,  as  I  am,  from  the  expression  of  opinion,  or  using  in- 
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fluences  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or  to  excite 
ill  feeling  in  opposition  to  the  general  government,  which  is  executing  these 
acts  of  Congress,"  etc.,  etc. 

On  the  13th  of  May,  1867,  General  Pope  appointed  Colonel  E.  Hulbert 
supervisor  of  registration,  with  his  office  at  Macon.  Ga.  I.  W.  Avery  says 
that  Colonel  Hulbert  was  an  uncommon  individual,  cool,  adroit,  managing, 
energetic,  bold,  personally  very  clever,  and  the  most  useful  instrument  General 
Pope  had.  A  large,  powerful  man,  prompt,  decisive,  and  with  superior  ad- 
ministrative ability,  he  handled  the  problem  of  registration  with  unvarying  suc- 
cess for  any  measure  he  championed. 

On  May  21  General  Pope  issued  an  order  containing  a  statement  of  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  registration  of  voters  in  Georgia  and  Alabama.  A 
board  of  registration  was  appointed  for  each  district,  consisting  of  two  white 
men  and  one  colored  man.  The  registrars  were  compensated  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  adopted  in  taking  the  census,  the  compensation  ranging  from  fif- 
teen cents  per  name  in  cities,  to  forty  cents  per  name  in  the  most  sparsely  pop- 
ulated districts  in  the  country. 

But  the  sentiment  of  the  people  was  not  by  any  means  entirely  in  favor  of 
proceeding  quietly  under  the  reconstruction  acts.  Governor  Jenkins  was  not 
alone  in  his  advice  to  the  people  of  the  State,  not  to  take  action  under  the  laws. 
General  Robert  Toombs  had  returned  from  Europe,  and  had  declared  his 
readiness  to  establish  the  right  of  secession.  Ex-Govcrnor  Herschel  V.  John- 
son  wrote  a  letter  in  July,  1867,  urging  the  people  to  register,  but  advising 
against  the  acceptance  of  the  terms  proposed.  His  advice  was  **  never  to  em- 
brace their  despotism,"  but  to  hope  for  a  reaction  in  the  North  and  West 
against  the  overthrow  of  constitutional  liberty.  Hon.  B.  H.  Hill  made  a 
speech  in  Atlanta,  in  July  of  this  same  year,  in  which  he  denounced  the  re- 
construction measures  with  unsurpassable  eloquence  and  flaming  vehemence. 
This  speech  was  followed  up  with  "  Notes  on  the  Situation."  maintaining  the 
same  position,  that  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equaled  for  magnificent  invect- 
ive. As  Governor  Brown  was  the  leader  on  the  side  of  reconstruction,  so  was 
the  Hon.  B.  H.  Hill  the  leader  in  what  was  a  most  savage  anti- reconstruction 
campaign.  The  people  were  undoubtedly  with  Mr.  Hill.  They  could  not  ac- 
cept the  enfranchisement  of  the  negro  without  the  most  solemn  and  powerful 
protest.  The  speeches  and  letters  of  Mr.  Hill,  Governor  Johnson  and  others, 
were  made  the  subject  of  a  letter  by  General  Pope,  on  the  question  of  recon- 
struction. Perhaps  Mr.  Hill's  strongest  speech  was  the  one  delivered  at  Davis 
Hall. 

No  description  of  the  speech  can  give  any  idea  of  its  eloquence  and  power. 
And  as  it  is  impracticable  to  insert  a  copy  of  the  speech  in  this  work,  on  ac- 
count of  its  great  length,  occupying,  as  it  did.  five  columns  of  the  Iftteiiigencer, 
all  that  can  be  attempted  here  is  to  insert  a  few  short  extracts,  from  which  the 
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spirit  and  tendency  of  the  speech  can  be  correctly  inferred.     The  speech  was 
upon  the  condition  of  the  country.     Mr.  Hill  said : 

**  Human  governments,  like  everything  else  human,  naturally  tend  to  de- 
cay. They  can  only  be  preserved  by  constant  watchfulness,  courage  and  ad- 
herence to  correct  principles.  .  .  .  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  in  dis- 
covering when  and  how  a  nation  is  dying.  The  great  symptom  of  decay  of 
government  is  a  disregard  of  the  fundamental  law  of  said  government.  When- 
ever a  people  come  to  treat  lightly  the  fundamental  law  of  their  own  govern- 
ment, they  have  arrived  at  the  most  dangerous  point  that  is  possible,  short  of. 
entire  destruction.  Republics,  above  all  forms  of  government,  are  maintained 
by  respect  for  law.  If  the  people  of  the  United  States  fail  to  have  a  sacred 
regard  for  their  own  law — which  is  not  like  that  of  other  nations,  to  be  ascer- 
tained by  argument,  by  decisions  or  by  searching,  but  it  is  a  plain  written 
constitution — they  will  deserve  the  awful  fate  that  awaits  them  ;  and  he  who 
disregards  its  plain  language  has  no  excuse  to  shield  himself  from  the  infamies 
of  a  traitor, 

"  I  charge  before  heaven  and  the  American  people  this  day,  that  every  evil 
by  which  we  have  been  afflicted  is  attributable  directly  to  the  violation  of  the 
constitution.  Tinkers  may  work,  quacks  may  prescribe,  and  demagogues  may 
deceive,  but  I  declare  to  you  there  is  no  remedy  for  us,  and  no  hope  to  escape 
the  threatened  evils  but  in  adherence  to  the  constitution. 

**  A  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  right  of  a  State  to  secede  from  the 
Union,  brought  on  the  war,  which  resulted  in  the  success  of  the  North  ;  but 
now  a  new  issue  is  upon  us.  It  is  not  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the 
constitution  means,  but  its  object  is  to  set  aside  the  constitution,  and  to  sub- 
stitute something  else.  That  tottering,  gray-haired  candidate^  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  perpetual  infamy,  who  is  building  for  himself  a  monument  of  ma- 
lignity that  will  overtop  the  pyramids  of  Kgypt,  said  the  constitution  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  it.  A  great  many  of  our  own  people  say  the  constitution  is 
dead.  Now  I  affirm  that  these  military  acts  are  not  only  contrary  to  the  con- 
stitution, but  directly  in  the  face  of  the  amnesty  oath  which  you  were  required 
1K>  take  after  the  surrender 

"  Some  of  you  who  favor  the  acceptance  of  the  military  bills  take  an  oath 
to  this  effect,  and  still  intend  to  vote  for  a  convention  which  you  admit  to  be 
contrary  to  the  constitution.  How  is  this  ?  If  you  have  a  conscience,  I  have 
said  enough.  If  you  vote  for  the  convention  you  ^x^  perjured.  Oh,  I  pity 
the  race  of  the  colored  people,  who  have  never  been  taught  what  an  oath  is, 
nor  what  the  constitution  means.  They  are  drawn  up  by  a  selfish  conclave  of 
traitors  to  inflict  a  death  blow  on  the  life  of  the  republic  by  swearing  them  to  a 
falsehood.  They  are  to  begin  their  political  life  by  perjury  to  accomplish 
treason.      I  would  not  visit  the  penalty  upon  them.     They  are  neither  legally 
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nor  morally  responsible,  but  it  is  you — educated  designing  white  men — who 
thus  devote  yourselves  to  the  unholy  work,  who  are  the  guilty  parties.  You 
prate  about  your  loyalty.  I  look  you  in  the  eye  and  denounce  you.  You  are, 
legally  and  morally,  perjured  traitors.  You  perjure  yourselves  and  perjure  the 
poor  negro  to  help  your  treason.  You  can't  escape  it.  You  may  boast  of  it 
now  while  passion  is  rife.  But  the  time  will  come  when  every  thought  will 
wither  your  soul,  and  make  you  hide  from  the  face  of  mankind.  I  shall  dis- 
charge the  obligation  of  the  amnesty  oath.  It  required  me  to  support  the 
constitution  and  the  emancipation  of  the  negro,  and  I  do.  I  will  not  bind  my 
soul  to  a  new  slavery — to  hell,  by  violating  it.  I  talk  plainly,  but  I  simply 
want  to  strike  the  incrustation  of  hardened  consciences  and  make  men  feel  and 
realize  their  true  situation.  By  all  you  hold  dear,  I  warn  you,  that  by  accept- 
ing the  military  bills,  you  inaugurate  a  measure  that  will  exterminate  the  Afri- 
can race.  Some  of  you  who  have  come  among  us  have  taken  the  negro  by 
the  arm,  telling  him  that  you  are  his  friend,  and  that  you  gave  him  his  liberty. 
Ye  hypocrites!  Ye  whited  sepulchres  !  You  mean  in  your  heart  to  deceive, 
and  to  buy  up  the  negro  vote  for  your  own  benefit.  The  negroes  know  no 
better.  But  I  would  ask  them.  '  If  these  men  are  faithless  to  the  constitution 
of  the  country,  how  can  they  be  faithful  to  you  ?'  They  are  not  fit  to  be 
trusted  by  any  animal,  dog  or  man.  They  are  not  capable  of  being  the  friends 
of  anybody  but  themselves.  I  don't  pity  the  whites  so  much,  who  are  to  suf- 
fer by  these  measures.  You  knew  what  your  duty  was,  and  you  did  it  not, 
and  if  you  are  beaten  by  many  stripes  we  have  the  authority  of  Scripture  for 
saying  that  your  punishment  is  just.  But  oh,  it  is  sad  to  see  that  constitution 
trampled  under  foot  and  the  country  destroyed,  only  to  perpetuate  their  hellish 
dynasty^  and  to  see  some  of  our  own  people  join  in  this  unholy  work,  calling 
upon  us  to  submit  and  become  the  agents  of  our  own  dishonor!  This  is  sad, 
sorrowful,  and  fills  me  with  shame.  Oh,  how  sorry  a  creature  is  the  man  who 
cannot  stand  for  the  truth  when  the  country  is  in  danger !  There  never  was 
such  an  opportunity  as  now  for  a  man  to  show  of  what  stuff  he  is  made.  How 
can  you  go  about  the  streets  and  say :  *  All  is  wrong,  but  I  cannot  help  itj* 
You  want  courage ;  you  are  a  coward.  You  lack  courage  to  tell  the  truth. 
You  would  sell  your  birthright  for  a  temporary  mess  of  pottage,  even  for  a 
little  bit  of  a  judgeship  or  a  bureau  officer's  place." 

A  general  order  concerning  registration  was  issued  by  General  Pope,  on 
May  21,  1867.  In  this  order  the  State  senatorial  districts  were  adopted  as  the 
election  districts;  thus  Clayton,  Cobb  and  Fulton  counties  constituted  the 
thirty-fifth  election  district.  The  two  registrars  appointed  for  this  district  were 
Henry  G.  Cole,  of  Marietta,  and  C.  W.  Lee,  of  Jonesboro.  There  were  special 
boards  for  some  of  the  larger  cities  ;  that  for  Atlanta  consisting  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Thompson  and  T.  M.  Robinson.  The  registry  when  completed  in  Atlanta 
was  as  follows:    First  ward,  white,   523,  colored,  396  ;    second   ward,  white, 
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280,  colored,  220;  third  ward,  white,  181,  colored,  203  ;  fourth  ward,  white^ 
343,  colored,  521  ;  fifth  ward,  white,  438,  colored,  281  ;  total  white  registry, 
i»765,  total  colored  registry,  1,621,  total  registry,  3,386.  For  the  sake  of 
comparison  the  registry  for  the  thirty- fifth  election  district  is  here  inserted: 
Clayton  county,  white,  553,  colored,  219;  total,  772.  Cobb  county,  white, 
1,648,  colored,  573,  total,  2,221.  Fulton  county,  white,  2,419,  colored,  1,920, 
total,  4,339.  Total  whites  registered  in  the  district,  4,620;  total  colored,  2,7 12 ; 
total  registry.  7,332. 

A  public  aieeting  was  held  at  Atlanta  October  12,  1867,  under  a  previous 
call  of  the  Conservative  Union  executive  committee,  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing delegates  to  the  district  convention,  which  was  to  assemble  in  Atlanta  on 
the  19th  of  the  month.  On  motion  of  Dr  John  G.  Westmoreland,  Charles 
Latimer  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  Dr.  Charles  Pinckney  requested  to  act  as 
secretary.  A  committee  of  five  persons  was  appointed  to  nominate  delegates 
to  the  convention,  which  committee  reported  the  names  of  thirty-four  dele- 
gates. On  motion  the  following  resolution  of  the  Conservative  Union  execu- 
tive committee,  adopted  at  a  meeting  held  at  Atlanta  on  the  7th  of  the  same 
month,  was  adopted  and  considered  as  a  part  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting : 

'*  Resolved,  That  the  citizens  of  Clayton,  Cobb  and  Fulton  counties,  who 
are  opposed  to  a  State  convention  and  the  reconstruction  of  Georgia  under  the 
"  Sherman- Shellabarger  bills,"  and  supplements,  are  invited  to  send  delegates 
to  the  district  convention,  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  on  Saturday,  October  19, 
for  the  purpose  of  nominating  seven  candidates  to  represent  said  counties  in  a 
State  convention  called  by  Brevet  Major  General  Pope.  U.  S.  A." 

It  was  further  resolved  that  the  true  friends  of  the  constitution  send  greeting 
to  the  gallant  Democracy  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  for  their  great  victories 
and  noble  defense  of  the  sublime  principles  of  constitutional  liberty. 

The  district  convention  met  in  Atlanta  on  October  19,  and  was  organized 
by  the  election  of  Judge  Echols,  chairman,  and  Henry  Hillyer,  secretary. 
Delegates  were  then  nominated  to  the  "so  called"  State  convention,  ** should 
such  a  body  be  called  by  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Georgia  to  assemble.** 
The  following  delegates  were  selected  :  J.  B.  Key,  of  Clayton  county  ;  W.  T' 
Winn  and  Daniel  R.  Turner,  of  Cobb  county ;  and  James  P.  Hambleton,  E' 
M.  Taliaferro,  T.  T.  Smith  and  James  E.  Gullatt,  of  Fulton  county.  This  was 
called  the  **  anti-convention,  anti- reconstruction,  and  anti-radical  ticket." 

The  election  commenced  on  the  29th  of  October.  1867,  and  after  the  voting 
had  continued  two  days  General  Pope  issued  an  order  to  the  registrars  to  keep 
the  polls  open  until  the  evening  of  November  2.  at  6  P.  M.  This  course  was 
taken,  the  general  said,  because  it  had  been  represented  to  him  that  on  ac- 
count of  a  delay  in  the  voting  there  would  be  many  of  the  citizens  deprived 
of  the  privilege  of  voting  unless  there  should  be  an  extension  of  time.  The 
number  of  votes  cast  in  Atlanta  at  that  election  could  not  be  ascertained. 
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On  November  19,  1867,  General  Pope  issued  an  order  for  a  convention  to 
frame  a  constitution  and  civil  government  for  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  acts  of  Congress.  The  constitution  when 
framed  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  registered  voters  for  ratification. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  city  hall  in  Atlanta.  November  23,  to  nomi- 
nate delegates  to  the  Georgia  Conservative  State  convention,  which  was  to 
meet  in  Macon  on  December  5.  1867.  Jared  I.  Whitaker  was  made  chairman 
of  the  meeting,  and  Dr.  Charles  Pinckney,  secretary.  The  chairman  said  that 
the  object  of  the  convention  at  Macon  was  to  save  Georgia  from  negro  domi- 
nation and  radical  rule.  Colonel  T.  T  Smith  introduced  a  resolution  provid- 
ing for  a  committee  of  five  to  nominate  twenty  persons  to  attend  the  Macon 
convention.  This  committee  consisted  of  John  Thomas,  John  C.  Whitner,  Dr. 
James  F.  Alexander,  John  M.  Clark  and  Judge  Echols,  and  when  they  re- 
ported they  returned  thirty  names  instead  of  twenty,  which  action  was  ap- 
proved by  the  meeting. 

The  constitutional  convention  called  by  General  Pope  on  November  19, 
met  in  the  city  hall  on  December  9.  J.  L.  Dunning  was  made  temporary 
chairman,  and  Walter  L.  Clift,  temporary  secretary.  Delegates  to  the  num- 
ber of  130  were  in  attendance,  108  white  and  22  colored.  On  the  second  day 
there  were  present  140  delegates.  On  this  day  J.  R.  Parrott  was  elected 
permanent  chairman ;  P.  M.  Sheibly.  permanent  secretary ;  A.  E.  Marshall, 
assistant  secretary;  M.J.  Hinton,  sergeant- at-arms ;  William  H.  DeLyons, 
(colored)  doorkeeper,  and  Campbell,  (colored)  messenger.  R.  B.  Bul- 
lock offered  a  resolution  that  a  committee  of  seven  be  appointed  to  wait  upon 
General  Pope,  and  advise  him  that  in  obedience  to  general  orders  No.  89,  the 
convention  was  in  session  and  organized,  and  invite  him  to  be  present.  The 
invitation  was  accepted  by  General  Pope,  who  made  a  brief  speech  to  the  con- 
vention. General  Pope  was  not,  however,  to  remain  in  command  of  this  dis- 
trict long  after  the  convention  which  he  had  called  commenced  its  labois.  For 
on  December  28,  1867.  by  general  orders  No.  104,  he  was  removed  from  his 
command,  and  Major-General  George  G.  Meade  appointed  as  his  successor. 

The  administration  of  the  reconstruction  laws  by  General  Pope,  was  as  a 
matter  of  course,  exceedingly  distasteful  to  many  of  the  people,  because  they 
were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  laws  themselves.  General  Pope  was  made  the 
target  of  a  great  deal  of  criticism  and  abuse  all  over  the  State.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  therefore  removed  General  Pope  from  the  command 
of  this  military  district,  by  an  order  bearing  date  December  28,  1867,  and 
Major-General  George  G.  Meade  was  assigned  to  the  command.  There  was 
great  rejoicing  at  this  change,  with  what  show  of  reason  will  presently  appear. 
Indeed  the  only  ground  for  joy  over  the  change  must  have  lain  in  the  suppos- 
ition that  any  change  must  be  an  improvement  upon  the  condition  of  things 
under  General  Pope.     One  of  the  last  official  acts  of  General  Pope,  while  he 
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was  military  commander  of  this  district,  was  to  order  the  treasurer  of  State» 
John  Jones,  to  pay  to  N.  L.  Angier,  disbursing  officer  of  the  constitutional 
convention,  which  had  just  adjourned  for  the  Christmas  hoh'days,  the  $40,000- 
which  it  had  by  ordinance  voted  to  itself  for  the  payment  of  its  expenses. 
General  Pope's  order  was  dated  December  20,  1867,  and  Treasurer  Jones 
responded  on  the  next  day  declining  to  pay  the  amount  because  he  was  ''for- 
bidden to  pay  money  out  of  the  treasury  except  on  the  warrant  of  the  gover- 
nor and  the  sanction  of  the  comptroller  general,  and  having  entered  into  heavy 
bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  so  prescribed."  General  Pope's 
removal  came  so  soon  after  the  issuance  of  the  order  that  he  took  no  action 
with  reference  to  the  matter,  but  left  the  settlement  to  his  successor.  General 
Meade.  In  obedience  to  the  order  relieving  him  of  his  command,  General 
Pope  left  Atlanta  January  2,  1868.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  family  and 
two  of  his  personal  staff,  Major  William  M.  Dunn,  jr.,  and  Captain  Charles  S. 
Ilsley.  All  the  officers  of  the  post,  the  fine  military  band,  and  a  large  number 
of  the  citizens  of  Atlanta  who  were  friendly  to  the  general  escorted  him  to  his 
train  to  bid  him  farewell. 

General  Meade  arrived  in  Atlanta  on  Sunday  morning,  January  6,  and 
immediately  assumed  the  duties  of  his  position.  He  was  accompanied  by 
General  R.  C.  Drum  and  Colonels  George  Meade  and  C.  D.  Emory,  of  his 
staff.  A  meeting  of  citizens  who  had  been  most  dissatisfied  with  General 
Pope,  was  held  on  the  evening  of  January  4,  at  which  was  adopted  a  preamble 
and  series  of  resolutions  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  the  duties  of 
the  commanding  general  of  this  military  district  should  be  performed,  a  por- 
tion of  the  preamble  and  the  resolutions  were  as  follows :  '*  Hence  his  (Gen- 
eral Pope's)  indorsement  of  the  action  of  the  so  called  Stale  convention,  and 
its  attempts  to  draw  from  the  public  treasury  $40,000  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  said  unconstitutional  assemblage,  conceived  as  it  was  in  fraud  and  brought 
forth  in  iniquity,  is  a  direct  violation  of  the  act  of  Congress  which  prescribes 
the  mode  and  manner  of  their  payment,  and  at  the  risk  of  prostituting  the 
credit,  and  to  the  dishonor  of  the  State ;  and  hence  it  is  he  was  surrounded 
while  in  this  city  by  evil  counsellors  in  civil  life  to  whom  he  lent  a  listening 
ear,  and  whose  thirst  for  office  influenced  them  to  counsel  to  further  oppres- 
sion and  degradation  of  our  people,  in  order  that  they  might  fatten  on  the 
spoils  thereof;  therefore,  be  it 

'*  Resoivcdf  That  this  meeting,  composed  of  conservative  citizens  of  Fulton 
county,  do  hereby  tender  their  acknowlegements  to  President  Andrew  John- 
son for  the  removal  of  Brevet  Major-General  John  Pope  from  the  command  of 
the  Third  Military  District. 

''Resolved,  TJiat  while  this  meeting  is  unalterably  opposed  to  the  military 
acts  of  Congress,  under  which  it  is  proposed  to  *  reconstruct*  the  Southern  States^ 
and  while  it  disclaims  any  wish  (were  it  possible)  to  influence  the  action  of 
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Major-General  George  G.  Meade,  politically  or  otherwise,  yet  it  can  but  ex- 
press its  gratitude  that  our  people  shall  have  in  him,  as  military'commander 
of  this  district,  a  gentleman  and  a  soldier,  who,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  will 
uphold  and  not  destroy  the  civil  government  of  the  State ;  who  will  respect 
and  not  trample  under  foot  the  civil  laws  he  may  find  in  force,  and  who  will 
restore  those  set  aside  by  his  predecessor ;  who  will  guarantee  freedom  from 
fraud  and  corruption  in  registrars,  managers  or  voters,  in  any  future  elec- 
tions, registrations  that  may  be  held  under  said  military  acts ;  and  who  will 
tolerate,  in  its  fullest  extent,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  great  questions  affecting  the  present  and  future  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia. 

*^  Resolved,  That,  entertaining  these  views  with  reference  to  General  Meade 
and  the  course  he  will  pursue  in  the  administration  of  this  office,  we  welcome 
him  to  our  city,  and  trust  he  will  continue  his  headquarters  at  Atlanta,  as 
commander  of  the  Third  Military  District." 

The  next  resolution  provided  that  a  committee  of  sevqn  be  appointed  to 
wait  upon  General  Meade  and  present  him  with  a  copy  of  the  resolutions,  and 
the  last  was  one  requesting  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  to  send  a  copy  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  committee,  appointed  to  wait  upon  Gen- 
eral Meade,  performed  that  duty  on  Wednesday  evening,  January  9th,  and 
had  a  very  pleasant  interview. 

The  Constitutional  convention  re-convened  on  the  8th  of  January,  to  com- 
plete its  labors.  Its  sessions  were  held  in  the  city  hall.  On  the  first  day  of 
the  adjourned  session  Mr.  Clift  introduced  an  ordinance,  designed  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  convention  with  reference  to  the  relations  of  a  State  to  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  The  ordinance  was  in  the  following  lan- 
guage : 

Whereas,  In  times  past  the  opinion  gained  currency  that  all  persons,  re- 
siding in  and  subject  to  the  laws  of  Georgia,  owed  allegiance  to  the  govern- 
ment thereof,  and  that  that  allegiance  was  paramount  and  superior  to  any  duty 
or  obligation  to  support  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and 

Whereas,  Said  opinion  is  incorrect,  ruinous  and  productive  of  evil,  there- 
fore, we,  the  people  of  Georgia,  in  convention  assembled,  do  ordain  and  de- 
clare that  our  first  allegiance  is  due  to  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  no  authority  does  exist,  has  ever  existed,  or  can  exist  among  us  or  in 
us,  capable  of  absolving  us  from  our  allegiance  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States. 

On  the  next  day  ex- Governor  Brown,  upon  invitation,  made  a  speech  to 
the  convention  in  which  he  said ;  *'  The  opposition  is  led  by  some  of  the  most 
sagacious  statesmen  of  this  country,  who  will  profit  by  any  mistake  you  make. 
It  is  true,  some  of  its  assumed  leaders  are  unprincipled,  unscrupulous  dema- 
gogues, who  have  great  powers  of  declamation,  but  no  judgment,  and  who 
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have  always  led  every  party,  which  has  followed  them,  to  destruction.  Such 
men.  conscious  of  their  own  moral  obliquity  and  dishonesty,  naturally  suppose 
all  others  as  unprincipled  a^  themselves,  and  denounce  all  who  differ  from  them 
as  knaves,  fools  or  corrupt  traitors.  Such  men  will  spare  no  pains,  willfully,  to- 
mislead  and  deceive  the  people  both  as  to  your  motives  and  your  acts.  Hav- 
ing been  on  all  sides  of  all  political  questions,  they  have  no  pride  of  character^ 
and  no  love  of  the  truth,  and  care  nothing  for  principle  or  for  the  peace  of  the 
country  if  ihey  can  but  get  office." 

With  reference  to  negro  suffrage  and  the  fear  that  the  negro  would  rule  the 
State  of  Georgia,  Governor  Brown  said  :  **  But  those  who  affirm  that  we  are 
to  have  negro  government,  have  not  even  the  pretext  of  numbers  to  sustain 
them.  Take  the  registered  voters  under  the  Sherman  bill,  and  the  whites  have 
two  thousand  majority.  There  are  from  the  best  estimates  we  can  make  about 
five  thousand  men  who  are  entitled  to  register  who  have  failed  to  do  so,  and 
from  seven  thousand  to  ten  thousand  disfranchised.  Put  these  numbers  to- 
gether and  you  have  about  fifteen  thousand  majority  of  white  men.  Now,  my 
friends,  you  say  we  have  superiority  of  race,  intellect,  education,  experience,, 
property,  that  we  are  superior  to  the  negro  race  in  all  the  elements  necessary 
to  constitute  the  governing  class.  The  reconstruction  acts  give  them  the  right 
to  vote,  but  not  to  hold  office ;  then  tell  me  we  are  to  have  negro  government 
under  the  Congressional  plan  of  reconstruction  with  all  these  advantages,  sus- 
tained by  fifteen  thousand  majority  !  The  idea  is  simply  ridiculous.  The  dis- 
honest demagogues  who  use  it  are  of  the  same  class  who  denounce  'universal 
indiscriminate,  white  suffrage  for  having  destroyed  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
the  country,  and  saddled  upon. an  innocent  and  unborn  posterity  burdens  too- 
grevious  to  be  borne.'  The  objection  with  them,  when  we  look  to  the  bottom 
of  it,  is  not  stronger  against  negro  suffrage  than  it  is  against  universal  suffrage^ 
They  are  opposed  to  both.  Their  doctrine  is  that  the  few— -the  true  aristoc- 
racy— should  rule,  and  that  the  ignorant  mass,  as  they  regard  them,  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  government  but  to  obey  its  behests.  It  is  the  old 
doctrine,  that  only  those  born  of  the  aristocracy  should  govern.  It  is  the 
few  supplying  the  government  to  the  many.  But  in  this  era  it  will  be  a 
failure,"  etc. 

In  defense  of  General  Pope,  Governor  Brown  said  that  the  general  had  not^ 
as  charged,  "gerrymandered"  the  State  so  as  to  give  it  over  to  negro  domina- 
tion, and  that  the  editors  and  speakers  who  had  made  so  much  fuss  over  that 
question,  and  who  had  done  General  Pope  so  much  injustice,  should  put  their 
heads  together,  and  with  the  acts  of  Congress  as  their  guide,  which  General 
Pope  was  obliged  to  obey,  and  the  basis  of  representation  established  by  the 
laws,  and  take  the  map  of  Georgia  and  lay  the  State  off  in  the  proper  number 
of  election  districts  composed  of  contiguous  territory  into  anything  like  reas- 
onable shape,  and  do  more  justice  between  the  races  than  was  done  by  Gen^ 
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eral  Pope,  in  adopting  the  senatorial  districts  as  the  election  districts.     His 
opinion  was  that  it  could  not  have  been  done. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1868,  General  Meade  addressed  a  letter  to  provis- 
ional Governor  Jenkins,  requesting  him  to  draw  a  warrant  on  the  treasurer  for 
$40,000,  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  constitutional  convention,  which  amount 
Treasurer  Jones  had  declined  to  pay,  because  he  could  not  do  so  under  the 
constitution  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  adopted  in  1865,  without  a  warrant  from 
the  governor,  and  the  sanction  of  the  comptroller- general.  To  this  request  of 
General  Meade,  Governor  Jenkins  replied  on  the  loth,  saying  that  after  careful 
consideration,  and  the  clearest  conviction  of  duty,  he  most  respectfully  declined 
to  comply  with  the  request ;  that  to  do  so  would  be  to  violate  the  constitution 
of  1865,  and  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  To  this  refusal  of  Gover- 
nor Jenkins,  General  Meade  replied  on  the  13th,  informing  the  governer  that 
he  was  obliged  to  remove  him  from  the  office  of  governor,  as  his  refusal  to 
issue  his  warrant  as  requested,  was  an  obstruction  of  the  reconstruction  laws. 
Treasures  Jones  was  also  removed.  Following  is  the  order  by  which  these  two 
officers  were  removed,  and  their  places  filled : 

••  Headquarters  Third  Military  District, 
**  Dept.  Ga.,  Ala.  and  Fla., 
"  General  Order  No,  8:  Atlanta,  Ga.,  January  13,  1868. 

•*  I.  Charles  J.  Jenkins,  provisional  governor,  and  John  Jones,  provisional 
treasurer  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  having  declined  to  respect  the  instructions 
of,  and  failed  to  co-operate  with  the  major  general  commanding  the  Third  Mil- 
itary District,  are  hereby  removed  from  office. 

••II.  By  virtue  of  the  authority  granted  by  the  Supplementary  Recon- 
struction Act  of  Congress,  passed  July  19,  1867,  the  following  named  officers 
are  detailed  for  duty  in  the  district  of  Georgia:  Brevet  Brigadier- General 
Thomas  H.  Ruger,  colonel  Thirty-third  Infantry,  to  be  governor  of  the  State 
of  Georgia;  Brevet  Captain  Charles  F  Rockwell,  Ordinance  Corps.  XJ.  S. 
Army,  to  be  treasurer  of  the  State  of  Georgia. 

•'  III.  The  above  named  officers  will  proceed  without  delay  to  Miledgeville, 
Ga.,  and  enter  upon  the  discharge  of  the  duties  devolving  upon  them,  subject 
to  instructions  from  these  headquarters.  By  order  of 

General  Meade. 
[Official]  R.  C.  Drum,  Assistant  Adjutant  General. 

George  K.  Sanderson,  Capt.  and  Act.  Asst.  Adjt- General. 

Thus,  it  did  not  take  long  to  discover  that  in  exchanging  General  Pope  for 
General  Meade,  but  little  advantage  had  been  gained  by  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  carrying  out  of  the  reconstruction  acts.  General  Meade,  like 
General  Pope,  had  no  alternative  but  to  enforce  those  laws  so  long  as  the  State 
was  not  yet  fully  restored  to  her  place  in  the  Union.  And  with  reference  to 
the  manner  in  which  both  generals  performed  their  duties  in  their  trying  posi- 
tions, Colonel  Avery,  in  his  **  History  of  Georgia,"  says :   **  To  their  credit  be 
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it  said  that,  generally,  they  wielded  their  authority  with  respect  to  old  usages 
and  established  rights ;  and  where  they  broke  over  the  conventional  forms 
they  did  it  under  the  soldiers'  spirit  of  obedience  to  orders.  They  were  di- 
rected to  enforce  the  reconstruction  measures,  and  they  did  it  to  the  letter." 

Governor  Jenkins,  upon  his  removal  from  office  by  General  Meade,  went 
to  Washington,  carrying  the  great  seal  of  the  State,  and  about  $400,000  of 
money,  which  was  placed  in  New  York,  to  pay  the  public  debt.  He  filed  a 
bill  complaining  that  Ulysses  S.  Grant  of  Illinois.  George  G.  Meade  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Thomas  H.  Ruger  of  Wisconsin,  and  C.  F.  Rockwell  of  Vermont, 
had  illegally  seized  the  State's  property  and  imprisoned  the  State  treasurer, 
and  asked  an  injunction  of  said  parties  from  further  spoliation. 

Sometime  in  the  winter  of  1867-68,  Wallace  P.  Reed  suggested  to  Henry 
Hillyer  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  organize  a  young  men's  Democratic 
club.  John  Tyler  Cooper  was  also  spoken  to  on  the  subject,  and  as  the  prop- 
osition struck  these  three  favorably,  a  meeting  of  young  men  was  called,  at 
which  the  Hon.  E.  F.  Hoge  was  elected  president.  The  club  then  went  to 
"work  energetically  to  secure  speakers  and  to  solidify  the  Democracy  of  the 
country  against  Republicanism  and  the  reconstruction  measures. 

The  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club  held  a  meeting  in  Davis  Hall,  March 
10,  1868.     The  Hon.  B.  H.  Hill  addressed  them  on  this  occasion.     At  the  be- 
ginning of  his  speech  he  employed  a  very  fine  analogy,  comparing  the  current 
of  politics  to  Niagara  River,  calm  and  peaceful  for  a  distance,  and  then  chang- 
ing to  the  rapids,  and  at  last  to  the  precipitous  descent.     He  said : 

**  The  issue  is  wholly  changed.  It  has  ceased  to  be  a  constitutional  ques- 
tion. The  issue  now  pressing  is  one  of  actual  political  life  and  of  social  domi- 
nation. Nothing  more  startles  the  man  of  thought,  nothing  more  startles  the 
reader  of  history,  than  the  giddiness  with  which  the  people  are  riding  the  rap- 
ids to  destruction,  almost  unconscious  of  what  awaits  them  The  great  diffi- 
culty with  the  times  is  this:  The  people  have  no  regard  for  the  truth.  They 
have  no  love  for  it,  not  a  particle.  I  rather  think  you  think  more  of  decep- 
tion than  you  do  of  truth,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  so  much  deception  is 
practiced.  The  church  and  society  are  ail  at  fault.  The  people  are  at  fault 
upon  this  question.  Why,  it  has  not  only  grown  into  a  habit,  but  it  has  be- 
come a  maxim  that  it  is  no  harm  to  tell  a  lie  in  politics.  My  friends,  a  politi- 
cal lie  is  the  worst  of  all  lies,  and  ought  to  be  held  more  infamous  than  all 
others. 

"  I  deny  that  the  time  has  yet  come  when  it  is  necessary  for  a  man  to  stand 
up  before  an  intellitrent  audience  and  argue  the  constitutionality  of  the  ques- 
tion now  .sought  to  be  thrust  upon  you.  There  is  no  man  who  does  not  need 
a  guardian,  but  knows  they  are  unconstitutional,  and  you  know  it.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  as  to  whether  you  understand  it,  but  whether  you  have  virtue 
enough  to  do  what  you  know  is  right.      And,  people  of  Georgia,  the  issue  is 
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made.  You  are  to  be  called  upon  to  determine  whether  you  will  have  truth 
or  falsehood.  I  know  that  now,  and  indeed  for  many  years  back,  the  air  has 
been  full  of  policy,  policy,  policy ;  the  making  of  this  bargain,  and  that  bar- 
gain. I  will  venture  now  to  say.  and  I  hope  I  shall  offend  nobody,  though  in- 
deed I  do  not  care  if  I  do,  in  telling  the  truth,  that  there  are  over  fifty  men 
this  day  in  Atlanta,  who  have  come  here  to  see  if  they  can  not  have  some  of- 
fice from  one  party  or  the  other.  I  have  been  speaking  to  them  for  the  past 
two  days,  and  so  many  of  them,  too,  that  I  begin  to  think  I  almost  cease  to  be 
respectable.  Belonging  to  no  party.  I  support  that  party  which  I  think  is 
right,  and  that  party  to-day  is  represented  by  these  young  men — the  Young 
Men's  Democratic  Club.  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  come  before  you  to- day,  and 
put  on  record  for  posterity  my  views  of  the  constitution,  which  is  framed  for 
your  support,  and  the  reasons  why  I  deem  it,  and  declare  it,  infamous,  etc.,  etc. 

*•  I  am  not  going  over  the  old  argument  which  I  had  the  honor  to  present 
to  an  audience  in  this  same  hall,  at  an  earlier  period  in  our  history,  by  which 
I  proved  that  the  authority  which  authorized  this  matter  was  originally  un- 
constitutional and  void.  I  say  so  stiil,  and  every  man  knows  that  it  is.  Every 
body  knows  that  the  convention  assembled  here  to  frame  a  constitution  for  the 
people  of  Georgia,  had  no  more  authority  to  do  so  than  had  my  young  friend 
sitting  here.  But  even  if  the  original  authority  were  absolutely  valid,  every 
body  knows  that  the  convention  was  not  called  by  an  honest  vote.  I  say  it 
was  falsely  counted,  and  you  know  it.  I  say  it  was  fraudulently  managed, 
and  you  know  it.  But  put  all  that  by,  a  convention  illegally  called,  and  falsely 
authorized,  is  enough  to  justify  an  honest  man  in  condemning  its  action,  what- 
ever that  action  may  be." 

The  constitutional  convention  adjourned  March  11,  1868.  but  before  ad- 
journing it  resolved  itself  into  a  nominating  convention,  and  nominated  R.  B. 
Bullock  for  governor.  A  grand  ratification  meeting  was  held  on  the  night  of 
the  7th  of  the  month.  The  election  which  followed  occupied  three  days,  April 
20,  21  and  22.  The  vote  cast  at  that  election  in  Atlanta,  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, but  the  vote  of  Fulton  county  was  as  follows:  On  the  question  of  rati- 
fying the  constitution — for  it,  2.229;  against  it,  2,019.  For  Bullock,  for  gov- 
ernor, 1.914;  for  John  B.  Gordon,  2,357.  ^^^  congressman,  J.  R.  Adkins 
1.958;  Young  2,193.  The  Democrats,  in  casting  about  for  a  candi- 
date, consulted  General  Meade  as  to  the  eligibility  of  General  Gordon,  and 
were  informed  by  the  general  that  in  his  opinin  General  Gordon  was  eligible. 
Hence  General  Gordon  was  the  Conservative  or  Democratic  candidate. 

On  June  25,  1868,  Governor- elect  Bullock  issued  a  proclamation  in  the 
following  language  :  Under  authority  granted  by  an  act  of  Congress,  entitled 
"  An  act  to  admit  the  States  of  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  Louisiana, 
Georgia,  Alabama  and  Florida,  to  representation  in  Congress,  which  this  day 
becomes  a  law,  the  persons  who  were  elected  members  of  the  General  Assem- 
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biy  of  this  State,  at  an  election  held  on  the  20th.  21st,  22d  and  23d  days  of 
April  last,  and  who  are  eligible  to  office  under  said  act,  are  hereby  notified  to 
convene  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  at  12  M.  on  Saturday,  the  4th  day  of  July  next" 
The  Legislature  convened  according  to  this  proclamation,  and  on  the  2 1st  of 
the  same  month  Governor  Bullock  transmitted  to  them  a  message  containing 
a  communication  from  General  Meade,  stating  that  inasmuch  as  the  two 
houses  of  the  General  Assembly  had  complied  with  his  communication  of  the 
8th  inst,  with  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  its  members,  under  the  act  of  Con- 
gress and  the  fourteenth  article  constitutional  amendment,  he  had  no  further 
opposition  to  make  to  their  proceeding  to  the  business  for  which  they  had 
been  called  together.  He  said  that  he  had  considered  the  two  houses  properly 
organized  since  the  i8th  inst. 

Governor  Bullock  stated  to  the  Legislature,  that,  according  to  the  act  of 
Congress  to  admit  certain  States  to  the  Union,  passed  June  25,  1868,  the 
Legislature  was  required  to  ratify  the  amendment  to  the  constitution,  proposed 
by  the  thirty-ninth  Congress,  and  known  as  the  fourteenth  article,  and  by  sol- 
emn public  act  to  declare  the  assent  of  the  State  to  that  portion  of  said  act  of 
Congress  which  makes  null  and  void  the  first  and  third  s.ubdivisions  of  section 
seventeen  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  State  constitution,  except  the  proviso  to 
the  first  subdivision,  before  the  State  could  be  entitled  to  representation  in 
Congress  as  a  State  of  the  Union.  Both  houses  of  the  Legislature  therefore 
passed  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  By  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  that  the  amend- 
ment to  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  known  as  article  fourteen;  pro- 
posed by  the  thirty-ninth  Congress,  which  is  as  follows  [here  followed  the 
amendment]  :  be,  and  hereby  is,  ratified  by  the  State  of  Georgia.  The  vote 
upon  this  resolution  was  as  follows :  Senate,  for,  28,  against,  14 ;  House,  for, 
89,  against,  69. 

On  the  next  day,  July  22,  Governor  Bullock  was  inaugurated  in  the  hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Governor  Bullock  said  that  through  the  clem- 
ency of  the  general  government,  under  the  fostering  care  and  protection  of 
which  they  had  assembled,  they  were  permitted  to  inaugurate  a  civil  govern- 
ment that  would  supersede  the  military  power,  which  had  been  supreme  in  this 
State  since  the  failure  of  an  attempt  to  establish  the  sovereignty  of  separate 
States  in  opposition  to  the  constitution  of  the  Union  framed  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  At  the  close  of  Governor  Bullock's  inaugural.  Judge  Ers- 
kine  administered  the  oath  of  office,  and  then  B.  Conley,  president  of  the  Sen- 
ate, read  the  following  proclamation  : 

"  Know  ye.  know  ye,  that  Rufus  B.  Bullock  is  hereby  declared  governor  of 
the  State  of  Georgia,  for  the  term  of  four  years  from  the  date  prescribed  by  the 
constitution,  for  the  commencement  of  his  term.  God  save  the  governor  and 
the  commonwealth  of  Georgia  !" 
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Some  little  applause  followed  this  announcement,  after  which  a  voice  from 
the  end  of  the  chamber  was  heard  above  everything  else,  with  the  exclama* 
tion,  *'  Go  it,  niggers  !"  which  created  quite  a  sensation. 

Thus  was  Georgia  restored  to  the  Union  There  was  a  meeting  at  the 
National  Hotel  that  evening,  at  which  Governor  Bullock  made  a  neat  speech, 
and  General  Meade  expressed  his  satisfaction  that  the  State  had  been  re- 
stored. It  was  on  this  day  that  the  proceedings  of  the  military  commission 
were  suspended,  and  the  Columbus  prisoners  sent  to  Columbus. 

It  still  remained  to  elect  two  representatives  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  done  on  the  29th  of  July.  The  Hon.  Joshua  Hill  was 
elected  for  the  long  term  by  a  vote  of  no,  to  94  for  Joseph  E.  Brown  ;  and 
Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller  was  chosen  for  the  short  term  by  a  vote  of  119,  to  7*3  for 
Foster  Blodgett,  13  for  Seward,  and  7  for  Ackerman.  In  commenting  on  this 
action  of  the  Legislature,  the  Intelligencer  said  the  results  were  glorious. 

The  city  of  Atlanta  was  full  of  excitement  and  congratulations  over  the 
selection  of  these  two  distinguished  gentlemen  to  Congress.  An  immense 
crowd  gathered  in  front  of  the  United  States  Hotel,  and  were  addressed  by 
Hon.  Joshua  Hill,  Dr.  Miller.  General  John  B.  Gordon,  Hon.  Warren  Akin, 
Colonel  Cowart  and  Hon.  A.  W.  Holcombe. 

At  the  election  held  for  president  of  the  United  States,  November  3,  1868, 
the  vote  in  Atlanta  was  as  follows :  For  Horatio  Seymour,  2.455  '»  for  U.  S. 
Grant,  2,443.  ^"^  Fultoa  county  the  vote  was:  for  Seymour.  2,812;  for 
Grant,  2,474. 

One  of  the  episodes  of  the  reconstruction  era  was  the  murder  of  G.  W.  Ash- 
burn,  of  Columbus,  Ga..  in  Columbus,  March  31,  1868.  Ashburn  was  a  na- 
tive of  North  Carolina,  had  been  in  Georgia  fully  thirty  years,  and  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Constitutional  convention.  The  murder  created  considerable  ex- 
citement throughout  the  State.  The  military  took  the  matter  in  hand,  and 
arrested  on  suspicion  William  R.  Bedell,  Columbus  C.  Bedell,  James  W.  Bar- 
ber, Alva  C.  Roper,  William  L.  Cash,  William  D.  Chipley,  Robert  A.  Ennis, 
Elisha  J.  Kirkscey,  Thomas  N.  Grimes,  Wade  H.  Stephens,  John  Wells  (col- 
ored), John  Stapler  (colored)  and  James  Mc Henry  (colored).  All  parties 
were  released  on  bail  in  the  sum  of  $2,500  each,  some  four  hundred  citizens 
of  Columbus,  of  both  races,  going  on  the  bond. 

The  military  court  organized  to  try  them  convened  in  Atlanta,  June  29, 
1868,  McPherson  Barracks  being  the  place  of  the  trial.  The  military  court 
consisted  of  Brigadier- General  Caleb  C.  Sibley,  colonel  Sixteenth  Infantry; 
Brevet  Brigadier- General  Elisha  G.  Marshall,  U.  S.  A.;  Brevet  Bri^radicr- Gen- 
eral John  J.  Milhau,  surgeon  U.  S.  A;  Brevet  Colonel  John  R.  Lewis,  maj(^r  For- 
ty-Fourth Infantry;  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  E.  A.  Crofton,  captain 
Sixteenth  Infantry;  Brevet  Major  Samuel  E.  St.  Onge,  captain  Sixteenth  In- 
fantry;  Brevet  Captain   George   M.   Brayton,  captain  Thirty-Third  Infantry ; 
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4Brevet  Major-General  William  McKee  Dunn,  assistant  judge*advocate- general 
of  the  United  States  army,  was  appointed  judge  advocate  of  the  commission. 
The  counsel  for  the  defense  was  composed  of  Alexander  H.  Stephens,  L.  J. 
Xjartrell,  James  M.  Smith,  J.  N.  Ramsey,  Martin  J.Crawford,  H.L.  Benning,  and 
R.  J.  Moses.     The  prosecution  was  conducted  by  Brigadier- General  W.  M. 
IDunn.  ex-Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown,  and  Major  W.  M.  Smyth.      Following 
•are  the  charges  and  specifications  upon  which  the  prisoners  were  arrested  and 
tried,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  there  were  those  named  in  the  specifications  who 
-were  not  named  as  among  those  arrested  and  giving  bonds,  and  some  of  those 
who  were  arrested  were  among  those  tried  on  the  charge.     Charges  and  speci- 
ifications  against  Elisha  J.   Kirkscey,  Columbus  C.  Bedell,  James  W.  Barker, 
William  A.  Duke.  Robert  Hudson.  William  D.  Chipley,  Alva  C.  Roper,  James 
L.  Wiggins,  Robert  A.  Wood,  Henry  Hennis,   Herbert  W.  Blair  and  Milton 
Malon.     Charge — murder.     Specifications — In  this,   that  the  said  (persons 
^bove  named),  on  March  31.  1868,  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  in  the  county  of 
Muscogee,  State  of  Georgia,  in  and  upon  one  George  W.  Ashburn,  then  and 
there  in  the  peace  of  the  State,  feloniously  and  willfully,  did  make  an  assault, 
and  did  then  and  there  feloniously,  unlawfully,  and  with  malice  aforethought, 
discharge  pistols  loaded  with  powder  and  leaden  balls  at  said  George  W.  Ash- 
'burn,  and  with  said  balls,  discharged  as  aforesaid,  did  wound  the  said  George  W. 
Ashburn  in  the  left  leg  above  and  near  the  ankle  joint,  and  with  said  balls,  dis- 
charged as  aforesaid,  did  wound  the  said  George  W.  Ashburn  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  nates;  and  with  said  balls  discharged  as  aforesaid  did  wound  the  said 
•George  W.  Ashburn  in  the  forehead;  and  which  said  wound  inflicted  as  afore- 
said in  the  forehead  was   mortal,  and  of  which  said  mortal  wound  inflicted  in 
manner  and  form  as  aforesaid,  the  said  George  W.  Ashburn  then  and  there 
did  die;  and  the  said  (persons  named  above),  in  manner  and  form  aforesaid, 
feloniously,  unlawfully,  willfully,  and  of  their  malice  aforethought,  did  then  and 
there  kill  and  murder,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  State,  good  order,  peace  and 
dii^nity  thereof     These  charges  and  specifications  were  signed  by  W.  H.  Smyth, 
Captain  Sixteenth  Infantry,  and  Hrevet  Major-General  U.  S.  A. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stephens,  a  postponement  was  granted  until  June  30. 
On  this  day  the  trial  began  by  the  filing  by  Mr.  Stephens,  for  each  of  the  pris- 
oners, an  answer  in  plea  to  the  charge  and  specification,  each  pleading  that  he 
was  not  guilty  of  the  crime  set  forth  in  the  charge  and  specification.  But  in  put- 
ting in  this  answer  and  plea,  as  in  their  statement,  they  said  they  had  no  personal 
objection  to  any  member  of  the  court  bL'fore  its  organization,  and  they  repeated 
that  they  did  not  wish  to  be  understo  )t.i  as  admitting  the  rightful  jurisdiction 
of  the  court.  c(instituted  and  organized  as  it  was,  under  the  rules  and  articles 
of  war,  to  try  ofTenses  according  to  the  customs  of  war,  to  take  charge  of  the 
trial  of  ofTenses  against  the  laws  of  Georj^ia.  The  trial,  however,  proceeded, 
and  on  the  twentieth  day  thereof  an  order  was  received  by  the  court  from 
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General  Meade,  suspending  further  proceedings  until  orders  should  be  received. 
On  July  25,  1868,  the  prisoners  were  taken  to  Columbus,  Ga.,  under  guards 
and  there  turned  over  to  Captain  Mills.  They  were  shortly  afterward  released 
on  $20,000  bail,  the  bond  being  intended  to  secure  their  attendance  at  courts 
should  any  charge  be  brought  up  against  them  in  the  future.  Nothing  further 
was  ever  done  in  their  case. 

An  incident  in  the  history  of  Atlanta  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  this 
connection,  as  it  belonged  to  the  reconstruction  era.  It  was  what  appeared  to* 
some  as  an  earnest  attempt  to  erect  in  or  near  the  city  of  Atlanta,  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  lately  murdered  in  Washington  by 
John  Wilkes  Booth.  On  the  20th  of  September,  1867,  J.  L.  Dunning,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Lincoln  National  Monument  Association,  presented  a  memorial  to 
the  city  council,  together  with  a  verbal  explanation  of  what  it  was  expected  and 
intended  to  accomplish,  with  reference  to  tlie  erection  of  a  monument  to  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lincoln  in  Atlanta.  Richard  Peters  moved  that  the  memoriak 
be  referred  to  a  special  committee  to  be  appointed  by  the  mayor.  The  motioni 
prevailing,  the  mayor  appointed  as  such  committee  Richard  Peters,  E.  E.  Raw- 
son  and  A.  W.  Mitchell  At  the  next  meeeting  of  the  council,  which  occurred' 
on  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  the  special  committee,  to  whom  had  been  re- 
ferred the  memorial  of  the  Lincoln  National  Monumental  Association,  submit- 
ted the  following  report : 

"  71?  the  Honorable  Mayor  and  Council : 

•*  Your  special  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  memorial  of  the  Lin- 
coln National  Monument  Association,  respectfully  recommend  the  city  to  ap- 
propriate ten  acres  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  association,  and  for  a  city  park,  >0' 
soon  as  the  mayor  and  council  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  ability  of  the  associa- 
tion to  carry  out  in  good  faith,  the  erection  of  a  monument,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  the  grounds  in  accordance  with  the  scale  of  expenditure,  viz  .  $750,- 
000  to  $1,000,000,  proposed  in  the  verbal  statement  made  to  the  council  by  J. 
L.  Dunning,  president  of  the  association.  Respectfully, 

*'R.  Peters,  ^ 

"E.   E.   Rawson,        >  Committee.''' 

•'A.  W.  Mitchell,  ) 

A  motion  was  then  made  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  committee,  upon  which 
Mr.  Gullatt  demanded  the  ayes  and  nays.  The  result  of  the  aye  and  nay  vote 
was  as  follows:  Ayes,  Richard  Peters,  A.  W.  Mitchell,  E.  E.  Rawson,  W  B. 
Cox,  J.  A.  Hayden  and  E.  W.  Holland.  Nays,  Messrs.  Gullatt,  Anderson,. 
Terry  and  Castleberry. 

The  council  adopted  the  report  not  with  the  expectation  that  the  monu- 
ment would  ever  be  erected,  because  they  were  fully  satisfied  in  their  own 
minds  that  the  amount  of  money  spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  enterprise^ 
$1,000,000,  could  never  be  raised,  but  because,  the  question  once  having  been 


brought  to  their  attention,  they  preferred  in  this  way  to  put  a  quietus  upon  the 
matter  without  subjecting  themselves  to  harsh  criticism  from  the  friends  of  the 
reconstruction  of  the  State  of  Georgia.  Their  judgment  as  to  the  ability  of  the 
association  to  raise  the  money  proved  to  be  corrcet,  and  the  troublesome  ques- 
tion never  was  revived. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

MUNICIPAL  HISTORY  — i86r  to  1888. 

TH  E  period  from  1 86 1 ,  to  the  close  of  the  war  between  the  States,  was  filled 
with  memorable  events  in  the  history  of  Atlanta.  The  government  of 
the  city  until  its  capture  by  the  Federals  was  carried  on  without  special  change 
except  as  the  unusual  order  of  things  incident  to  war  made  necessary.  In  the 
preceding  portions  of  this  volume  the  exciting  events  connected  with  the  war 
have  been  fully  treated,  and  of  necessity  much  relating  to  municipal  affairs  has 
been  touched  upon,  but  it  remains,  in  this  connection,  to  follow  more  into  de- 
tail the  important  events  pertaining  to  the  municipal  government. 

The  city  officers  elected  in  1861  were  as  follows:  Mayor,  Jared  I.  VVhita- 
kcr;  councilmen.  James  R.  Crew,  John  H.  Mecaslin,  S.  B.  Love,  Robert  Craw- 
ford, Felix  Hardman,  William  Watkins,  F.  C.  House,  Thomas  Kile,  James 
Lynch  and  S.  B.  Robson.  The  ministerial  officers  elected  by  this  council 
were,  clerk.  Henry  C.  Holcombe ;  treasurer,  E.  J.  Roach;  marshal,  T.  B. 
Boggus ;  deputy  marshal,  John  R.  Rhodes ;  first  lieutenant  of  police,  Benja- 
min N.  Williford ;  second  lieutenant  of  police,  G.  M.  Lester;  sexton,  G.  A. 
Pilgrim  ;  superintendent  of  streets,  H.  W.  McDaniel ;  clerk  of  market,  John 
D.  Wells.  The  board  of  health  for  1861  was  composed  of  Dr.  H.  W.  Brown, 
Dr.  D.  C.  O'Keefe,  Dr.  J.  G.  Westmoreland,  Dr.  T.  S.  Powell,  and  G.  B  Hay- 
good. 

On  February  15,  1861,  the  rules  of  the  council  were  suspended  for  the 
purpose  of  hearing  a  report  from  Dr.  J.  P.  Logan  and  Colonel  E.  P.  Watkins, 
two  of  the  delegates  who  had  been  appointed  to  attend  the  sitting  of  the  Con- 
federate Congress  to  solicit  the  location  of  the  capital  of  the  Southern  republic 
at  this  city.  Dr.  Logan  made  the  report,  saying  that  from  indications  ap- 
parent at  Montgomery,  the  delegation  and  friends  of  Atlanta  thought  best 
not  to  press  their  claims  at  that  time,  seeing  that  ample  arrangements  were 
then  being  enjoyed  by  the  Congress,  which  were  tendered  them  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Montgomery.  The  opinion  of  the  delegation  was  that  Congress  would 
not  change  its  place  of  sitting  during  that  year.  The  delegation  therefore 
returned  home.  With  reference  to  this  matter,  however,  the  council,  on  the 
8tb  of  March  following,  passed  the  following  resolutions  : 
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*'  That  in  the  event  it  shall  be  deemed  necessary  and  expedient  for  the 
Congress  of  the  Southern  States  of  America  to  remove  the  temporary,  or  to 
locate  in  any  other  section  the  permanent  government,  the  city  of  Atlanta  ten- 
ders for  one  year  the  use  of  the  city  hall  for  Congress,  and  other  suitable  build- 
ings and  rooms  for  the  different  executive  departments  of  the  government. 

*^  Resolved,  That  our  delegates  to  the  State  convention,  then  assembled  at  Sa- 
vannahy  be  requested  to  use  their  best  efforts  to  have  said  convention  pass  an 
ordinance  granting  to  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States  of  America,  political 
jurisdiction  over  such  an  amount  of  territory  as  said  Congress  may  deem 
necessary  for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  capital  in  the  State  of  Georgia." 

On  April  22,  1861,  important  action  was  taken  by  the  council  with  refer- 
ence to  war  measures.  Mechanics'  Fire  Company  No.  2  had  offered  their  ser- 
vices as  a  military  corps  to  the  council  to  serve  as  a  home  guard.  The  mayor, 
in  appreciation  of  this  patriotic  tender  on  the  part  of  the  company,  responded 
as  follows :  **The  tender  of  yours,  gentlemen,  being  a  free  and  voluntary  act 
on  your  part,  and  coming  as  it  does  from  a  company  of  good  and  true  firemen, 
and  from  noble  and  gallant  patriots,  I  accept  the  tender  of  your  company,  and 
will  use  my  influence,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  in  procuring  the  necessary 
arms  for  the  company.  Your  past  history  as  good  citizens  and  as  true  firemen 
to  the  interests  of  Atlanta,  against  the  devouring  flames  of  fire,  is  a  sufficient 
guarantee  that  you  will  ever  prove  successful  in  protecting  and  defending,  if 
need  be,  the  lives  and  property  of  the  citizens  of  Atlanta,  in  any  emergency, 
against  the  influence  of  the  unholy  and  wicked  war  inaugurated  by  Abe  Lin- 
coln and  his  men  and  contemptible  cohorts.  Our  people,  gentlemen,  are  fight- 
ing for  independence  and  equality,  as  our  fathers  did  in  the  old  Revolution  of 
^(>T^  and  we  will  teach  Abe  Lincoln  and  his  cohorts,  before  this  war  is  over, 
that  the  South  never  surrenders,  and  that  the  people  of  the  South  will  never 
be  satisfied  until  the  capital  at  Washington  is  rescued,  and  our  flag  raised  upon 
it,  and  the  Confederate  States  acknowledged  to  be  free  and  independent  by  all 
nations." 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  about  the  same  time  as  the  above: 

•*  Whereas,  The  administration  of  one  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  certain  non- 
slaveholding  States  of  the  late  United  States,  having  announced  its  determined 
policy  to  subjugate  the  Slave  States,  and  whereas,  the  people  of  the  Slave 
States  are  determined  never  to  be  subjujjated  by  such  demons,  so  long  as 
there  is  an  arm  to  raise  and  a  God  to  rule  and  sustain  the  cause  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  therefore, 

*'  Resolved,  That  the  judges  of  the  Inferiore  Court  be,  and  they  are  hereby 
requested  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  citizens  of  Fulton  county,  to  be  held  at  an 
-early  day,  at  the  city  hall  in  Atlanta,  for  the  purpose  of  devising  ways  and 
means  to  aid  in  the  support  of  our  soldiers  and  families  during  the  war." 

Jared  L  Whitaker,  mayor  of  Atlanta,  having  been  appointed  commissary 
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general  of  the  Georgia  army,  resigned  his  position  as  mayor,  and  was  succeeded 
on  November  25,  1861,  by  Thomas  F.  Lowe. 

The  election,  which  was  held  on  January  15,  1862,  for  mayor  and  council* 
men,  resulted  as  follows :  James  M.  Calhoun,  mayor ;  councilmen,  first  ward, 
Isaac  E.  Bartlett  and  S.  B.  Oatman ;  second  ward,  James  R.  Crew,  and 
James  E.  Williams;  third  ward,  John  Farrarand  James  G.  Kelly;  fourth  ward, 
William  Barnes  and  William  B.  Cox;  fifth  ward,  C.  W.  Hunnicuttand  John  H. 
Flynn.  The  officers  elected  by  this  council  were  the  following:  Clerk,  Henry 
C.  Holcomb ;  treasurer,  John  H.  Mecaslin ;  marshal,  Benjamin  N.  Williford ; 
deputy  marshal,  Thomas  Shivers;  first  lieutenant  of  police,  W.  S.  Hancock; 
second  lieutenant  of  police,  George  Stewart ;  city  physician,  W.  C.  Moore  ; 
sexton,  G.  A.  Pilgrim  ;  surveyor,  H.  L.  Currier ;  clerk  of  market,  John  D. 
Wells;  superintendent  of  streets,  H.  W.  McDaniels.  The  board  of  health  ap- 
pointed by  the  mayor  was  as  follows  :  Dr.  Harrison  Westmoreland,  Dr.  E.  N. 
Calhoun,  Dr.  John  W.  Jones  and  Dr.  James  F.  Alexander. 

The  election  of  officers  to  serve  during  the  year  1863  was  held  on  Decem- 
ber 3,  1862,  and  resulted  as  follows:  Mayor,  James  M.  Calhoun;  councilmen, 
first  ward,  Isaac  E.  Bartlett  and  S.  B.  Oatman  ;  second  ward,  James  E.  Will- 
iams and  E.  E.  Rawson ;  third  ward,  James  G.  Kelly  and  T.  B.  Thurman  ; 
fourth  ward,  E.  R.  Sasseen  and  James  Noble  ;  fifth  ward,  C.  W.  Hunnicutt  and 
Perino  Brown.  The  officers  elected  by  the  council  were,  clerk,  Henry  C.  Hol- 
comb ;  treasurer.  John  Mecaslin  ;  tax  recorder  and  collector,  Columbus  M. 
Payne  ;  marshal,  Benjamin  N.  Williford  ;  deputy  marshal,  Thomas  Shivers  ; 
city  attorney,  Thomas  W.  I.  Hill ;  clerk  of  market,  Theophilus  Harris ;  first 
lieutenant  of  police,  W.  S.  Hancock  ;  second  lieutenant  of  police,  George 
Stewart;  city  physician,  S.  S.  Beach;  surveyor,  H.  L.  Currier;  superinten- 
dent of  streets,  H.  W.  McDaniel ;  sexton,  G.  A.  Pilgrim  ;  hall-keeper  and  mes- 
senger, Patrick  Fitzgibbon.  A  few  days  after  this  election  Thomas  Shivers 
died  and  W.  S.  Hancock  was  elected  deputy  marshal  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus 
caused  ;  George  Stewart  was  then  elected  first  lieutenant  of  police,  and  Will- 
iam A.  Puckett,  second  lieutenant  of  police. 

On  May  3,  1863,  Mr.  Williams  offered  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  in  view 
of  the  Yankee  vandals  having  made  inroads  into  the  country,  and  even  threaten- 
ing the  city  of  Atlanta  and  vicinity,  the  mayor  be  requested  to  ask  the  citizens 
to  organize  immediately  into  military  companies  for  the  more  effectually  pro- 
tecting the  city  and  council  against  such  raids,  should  they  again  be  attempted. 
And  on  the  same  day  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 

"  Whereas,  Our  barbarous  enemies  lately  fitted  out  and  sent  forward  an 
expedition  of  brigands  to  invade  northwest  Georgia,  to  plunder  and  devastate 
the  country,  burn  up  and  destroy  our  foundries,  work  shops,  manufactories  and 
railroads,  and  to  especially  to  visit  Atlanta  and  destroy  the  government  stores,, 
the  enterprise  and  wealth  of  the  place  and  leave  it  in  ruins,  which  brutal  in« 
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tention  of  our  foes  was  most  happily  prevented  by  the  unparalled  energy  of 
General  Bedford  Forrest  and  the  valor  of  the  unconquerable  men  under  his 
command,  therefore,  be  it 

**  Resolved^  That  we  hereby,  in  the  name  and  behalf  of  our  citizens,  tender 
to  General  Forrest  and  the  patriots  of  his  command  our  warmest  thanks  and 
our  heartfelt  gratitude. 

"  That  the  indomitable  courage  and  perseverance  of  General  Forrest,  and 
the  heroic  endurance  of  the  soldiers  of  his  command,  in  his  great  chase  of  the 
vandals  from  Columbus  to  Rome,  and  the  extraordinary  sagacity  and  general- 
ship displayed  by  him  during  this  chase,  and  the  final  surrender  of  the  whole 
Yankee  force  to  his  jaded  and  worn  out  patriots,  whose  numbers  were  only 
one- third  that  of  the  enemy,  is  unparalled  in  the  history  of  this  war,  and  un- 
excelled by  any  feat  of  the  kind  in  ancient  er  modern  warfare." 

On  May  22,  1863,  »t  w*^s  resolved  by  the  council  that  L.  P.  Grant  and 
Colonel  Wallace  be  requested  to  examine  the  surrounding  country  with  a  view 
to  the  safety  of  Atlanta,  and  to  report  to  the  council  their  opinion,  as  early  as 
practicable,  in  relation  to  the  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  for  the  defense  of  the 
city  against  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and  the  mayor  was  requested  to  invite 
the  closing  of  all  stores,  workshops,  etc.,  one  afternoon  in  each  week,  that  all 
persons  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  military  drill  might  do  so.  The  following 
resolutions  were  also  adopted  by  the  council : 

••  Whereas,  those  of  our  citizens  who  have  promptly  responded  to  the  pa- 
triotic calls  of  his  honor,  the  mayor,  in  volutecrin<^  to  organize  themselves  into 
companies  for  the  defense  of  the  city,  have  only  done  their  duty ;  but  for  the 
purpose  of  making  their  effort  effectual,  in  the  opinion  of  this  body,  there  should 
be  raised,  for  the  present  and  at  once,  a  sufficient  force  to  organize  ten  com- 
panicrs  or  more  of  one  hundred  men  each,  to  consist  of  one  company  of  artillery, 
two  companies  of  cavalry,  and  seven  companies  of  infantry ;  and  that  it  is  ex- 
pected that  every  citizen  able  to  bear  arms  will  promptly  enroll  his  name  and 
become  a  punctual  and  vigilant  soldier,  and  to  the  end  that  these  views  be 
perfected,  be  it 

'* Resolved,  That  his  honor,  the  mayor,  appoint  a  committee  in  each  ward, 
to  consist  of  one  member  of  the  council  and  two  citizens,  whose  duty  it  shall 
be  to  canvass  thoroughly  each  ward  in  the  city,  and  present  a  list  for  enroll- 
ment to  each  resident  of  said  ward,  who  is  able  to  perform  such  military  duty, 
as  may  be  required  of  him,  for  the  defense  of  the  city. 

*'  Resolved,  further.  That,  in  the  event  of  any  resident  refusing  to  cheerfully 
enroll  himself  for  the  protection  of  our  wives,  our  children  and  our  homes,  the 
names  of  all  such  be  publisked  conspicuously  in  each  of  the  daily  papers  of  the 
city,  that  those  may  be  distinctly  known  who  refuse  to  embark  in  so  holy  a 
cause ;  and  that  such  other  action  be  taken  in  the  premises  as  may  be  deemed 
prudent  and  safe  for  the  welfare  of  the  city." 
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In  December,  1863,  the  following  officers  were  elected:  Mayor,  James  M. 
Calhoun  ;  councilmen,  first  ward,  L.  C.  Wells  and  J.  A.  Taylor;  second  ward, 
E.  E.  Rawson  and  William  Watkins;  third  ward,  Robert  Crawford  and  John 
T.  Jones;  fourth  ward,  Z.  A.  Rice  and  James  E.  Gnllatt;  fifth  ward,  Perino 
Brown  and  N.  R.  Fowler.  The  council  then  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  various 
ministerial  officers,  after  which  the  officers  themselves  were  elected.  They  were 
as  follows,  together  with  their  salaries:  Clerk,  Henry  C.  Holcomb,  $4,000 
and  the  perquisites  of  his  office ;  treasurer,  J.  H.  Mecaslin,  $1,000 ;  tax  receiver 
and  collector,  C.  M.  Payne,  one  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  taxes  received  and 
one  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  taxes  collected;  marshal,  O.  H.  Jones,  $3,500 
and  perquisites;  deputy  marshal,  W.  P.  Lanier,  $2,500  and  perquisites;  city 
attorney,  N.  J.  Hammond,  $1,000;  clerk  of  market.  Theophilus  Harris,  $1,200; 
first  lieutenant  of  police,  George  Stewart,  $2,000 ;  second  lieutenant  of  police, 
D.  C.  Venable,  $2,000;  city  physician,  J.  G.  Westmoreland,  $2,000;  sur- 
veyor, H.  L.  Currier,  ten  dollars  per  day  for  the  time  actually  employed ; 
superintendent  of  streets,  John  Haslett,  $2,000  ;  sexton,  G.  A.  Pilgrim, 
five  dollars  for  each  interment;  hall- keeper  and  messenger,  Patrick  Fitz- 
gibbon.  $100  per  month.  On  June  3,  1864,  the  council  passed  the  following 
resolution : 

"  Whereas,  the  Lincoln  government  has  concentrated  two  of  the  largest 
armies  ever  seen  on  this  continent,  the  one  under  the  leadership  of  General 
Grant  to  besiege  Richmond,  the  seat  of  government,  and  the  other  under  Gen- 
eral Sherman,  to  invade  Georgia  and  capture  Atlanta,  *the  citadel  of  the  Con- 
federacy,' as  they  term  it,  and  have  left  nothing  undone  to  accomplish  that 
design  ;  and 

"  Whereas,  God  has  vouchsafed  to  our  arms,  so  far,  successful  repulses  of 
both  armies  through  the  instrumentality  of  our  forces  under  Generals  Lee  and 
Johnston,  it  becomes  us,  as  a  Christian  people,  to  humble  ourselves  before  the 
mercy  seat,  and,  with  fasting  and  prayer,  confess  our  sins  and  beseech  the  Al- 
mighty God,  for  the  sake  of  His  son,  to  guide  our  rulers  in  the  path  of  right, 
council  our  officers  in  the  field,  and  give  us  strength  to  resist  the  vandal  in- 
vader, and  crown  our  arms  with  decisive  victories.     Therefore,  be  it 

''Resolved,  That  his  honor,  the  mayor,  be  requested  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion setting  apart  Friday  next,  the  loth  inst,  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humilia- 
tion and  prayer,  and  request  the  citizens  to  lay  aside,  on  that  day,  all  secular 
business  and  devote  it  to  prayer  to  Almighty  God  to  continue  to  be  strength 
to  us  in  our  weakness,  and  to  bless  and  crown  our  armies  with  success.*' 

The  last  entry  made  on  the  books  of  the  council,  before  the  capture  of  the 
city  by  General  Sherman,  was  made  on  July  18,  1864,  and  from  that  day  until 
January  6,  1865,  the  minutes  are  a  blank.  The  first  entry  after  the  re-occupa- 
tion of  the  city  by  the  inhabitants  is  as  follows: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  mayor  and  council-elect  in  the  council  chamber  this 
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evening,  present,  his  honor,  James  M.  Calhoun,  and  Councilmen  Collier,  Wil- 
liford,  Salmons,  Simmons,  Sasseen,  Ripley,  Richardson  and  Terry. 

"  State  of  Georgia,  )  Wp,  the  undersigned,  managers  of  an  election  for 
"  Fulton  County.  >  mayor  and  ten  councilmen  for  the  city  of  Atlanta  for 
the  year  1865,  held  at  the  city  hall  on  the  7th  of  December,  1864,  do  hereby 
■certify  that  the  following  persons  received  the  highest  number  of  votes  for 
mayor  and  councilmen  as  aforesaid,  and  as  such  are  duly  elected  :  James  M. 
Calhoun  was  elected  mayor;  John  Collier  and  B.  N.  Williford  were  elected 
councilmen  for  the  first  ward ;  Lewis  S.  Salmons,  for  the  second ;  Thomas  R. 
Ripley  and  F.  M.  Richardson,  for  the  third ;  L.  S.  Mead  and  Theodore  W.  J. 
Hill,  for  the  fourth;  James  N.  Simmons  and  Ed.  R.  Sasseen,  for  the  fifth.  In 
testimony  whereof,  we  have  hereunto  signed  our  names  officially  this  15th  day 
of  December,  1864.  Ed.  M.  Taliaferro, 

"  Jethro  W.  Manning. 

**  James  G.  McLin." 

The  first  ordinance  passed  after  this  election  was  with  reference  to  the 
-clerk's  salary,  which  was  fixed  at  $4,000  per  year.  S.  B.  Love  was  then 
elected  clerk.  A  committee  on  salaries  was  then  appointed,  consisting  of  Sas- 
seen, Richardson  and  Simmons.  This  committee,  on  the  7th  of  January,  re- 
ported as  follows:  "We  would  respectfully  say  that,  from  the  very  large 
amount  of  real  estate  and  personal  property  destroyed  by  the  enemy,  and 
from  the  almost  total  destruction  of  our  very  large  commercial  business  and 
the  revenue  arising  therefrom,  we  feel  somewhat  at  a  loss  in  making  an  esti- 
mate of  the  revenue  that  can  be  collected,  from  which  to  pay  the  salaries  of 
our  officers  and  other  expenses;  but  your  committee  would  further  state  that, 
to  have  peace  and  good  order  in  the  city,  we  must  have  good  men  for  officers, 
and  to  get  good  men  we  must  pay  them  such  salaries  as  will  meet  their  cur- 
rent expenses  and  enable  them  to  devote  their  whole  time  to  the  interests  of 
the  city.  We  feel  satisfied  that  our  citizens  will  willingly  pay  such  tax  as  will 
pay  the  salaries.  From  the  aforesaid  facts  we  ask  that  the  following  amounts  be 
allowed  the  following  named  officers:  Marshal,  $5,000;  deputy  marshal,  $3,500; 
city  attorney,  $2,500;  city  physician,  $2,000 ;  treasurer,  $2,000 ;  tax  receiver 
and  collector,  two  and  one-half  per  cent,  on  taxes  collected  and  two  and  one- 
half  per  cent,  on  taxes  received;  clerk  of  market,  $150  per  month  ;  surveyor, 
twenty-five  dollars  per  day  when  actually  engaged ;  sexton,  twenty  dollars  for 
each  interment;  first  lieutenant  of  police,  $3,500;  second  lieutenant  of  police, 
$2,500;  superintendent  of  streets,  $225  per  month  ;  hall- keeper  and  messen- 
ger, $125  per  month." 

The  following  ministerial  officers  were  then  elected  by  the  council  :  Mar- 
shal, O.  H.  Jones;  deputy  marshal.  C.  C.  Davis;  city  attorney,  N.  J.  Ham- 
mond ;  treasurer,  J.  T.  Porter ;  city  physician,  James  W.  Price ;  tax  collector 
and  receiver,  Robert  Crawford;  sexton,  G.  A.  Pilgrim ;  surveyor,  W.  F.  Har- 
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"before  us  all  may  anticipate.  We  cannot  recall  the  past.  We  cannot  cease 
to  mourn  for  those  who  have  gone  from  am6ng  us  forever.  But  we  may  still 
-cherish  the  hope  that  there  is  still  in  store  for  us  a  bright  future.  Though 
there  is  much  to  encourage,  yet  there  are  difficulties  to  be  met  which  must 
challenge  our  wisest  counsels,  and  our  best  efforts  and  energies  Our  streets, 
wells  and  pumps,  public  buildings  and  grounds,  cemetery,  gas,  fire  department, 
•city  poor,  all  demand  our  immediate  attention,  etc." 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  mayor's  address  the  council  attended  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  standing  committees,  the  fixing  of  the  salaries  of  the  various  offi- 
cers, and  the  election  of  those  officers  as  follows :  Clerk,  S.  B.  Love,  $1,800  and 
the  perquisites  of  his  office;  treasurer,  J.  T.  Porter,  $800;  marshal,  G.  W.  An- 
derson, $1,800;  deputy  marshal,  W.  P.  Lanier,  $1,600;  city  attorney,  S.  B. 
Hoyt,  $800;  first  lieutenant  of  police,  L.  P.  Thomas,  $1,400;  second  lieuten- 
ant of  police, ,  $1,200;  city  physician,  E.  J.  Roach,  $800;  sexton, 

■G.  A.  Pilgrim,  $5  for  each  interment ;  surveyor.  W.  B.  Bass ;  tax  receiver  and 
collector,  C.  M.  Payne ;  superintendent  of  streets.  George  Stewart.  The  At- 
lanta Gas  Light  Company,  through  its  president,  J.  W.  Duncan,  presented  a 
memorial  to  the  council,  on  the  21st  of  September,  1866.  which  was  as  follows: 
""The  Atlanta  Gas  Light  Company,  in  announcing  to  the  corporate  authorities 
■of  the  city  that  they  are  now  ready  to  resume  the  manufacture  of  gas  both  for 
private  and  public  use,  beg  leave  to  state  the  facts  which  confront  them  by 
the  altered  condition  o(  the  country  since  the  first  agreement  was  made  in 
1855.  Coal,  which  is  the  main  element  in  the  manufacture  of  gas,  could  be 
bought  in  1855  for  from  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  per  bushel,  laid  down  at  the 
works;  but  at  the  present  time  it  costs  from  twenty- eight  to  thirty- three  cents 
per  bushel ;  lime  at  the  same  period  could  be  bought  for  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty-five  cents  per  bushel,  while  now  the  price  is  from  sixty-five  to  eighty 
-cents.  Fire  bricks  then  cost  $35  per  thousand,  and  about  the  same  in  freight; 
now  the  price  is  $65  per  thousand,  and  the  freight  is  $90  per  thousand.  La- 
bor used  to  cost  from  $32  to  $45  per  month,  now  the  price  of  labor  is  from 
$50  to  $70  per  month.  When  the  undertaking  of  lighting  the  streets  of  the 
city  was  started,  we  expected  to  light  them  at  about  cost ;  but  owing  to  the 
waste  of  leakage  and  the  low  price  charged  a  serious  loss  occurred  to  the  com- 
pany. The  burners  were  larger  than  originally  agreed  upon,  and  the  lights 
were  scarcely  ever  extinguished  according  to  contract.  Indeed,  they  were  of- 
ten found  burning  at  noonday.  We  find  now  the  proportion  of  street  lamps 
will  be  much  larger  than  our  private  customers,  which  was  the  reverse  prior  to 
1 86 1,  and  the  waste  will  be  very  great.  The  company  would  be  very  glad  to 
make  an  arrangement  with  the  council  to  take  charge  of  the  lamps,  provided 
the  city  cannot  make  a  more  satisfactory  arrangement.  Under  the  foregoing 
statement  we  believe  the  city  will  see  that  it  will  redound  to  its  interest,  as 
-well  as  to  that  of  the  company,  to  increase  the  compensation  for  lighting  the 
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street  lamps  so  long  as  the  prices  for  all  the  prime  articles  which  constitute  the 
basis  for  the  manufacture  of  gas  remain  as  at  present,  to  be  reduced  as  those 
prices  are  reduced." 

The  Legislature  of  the  State,  on  the  3d  of  March,  1866,  .passed  an  act 
amending  the  charter  of  the  city  extending  the  limits  of  the  city,  so  that  after- 
ward they  should  extend  to  the  distance  of  one  and  one-half  miles  in  every 
direction  from  the  passenger  depot.  An  election  was  held  on  the  i6th  of 
October,  1 866,  to  determine  whether  this  amendment  to  the  charter  should  be 
accepted  by  the  people,  which  resulted  in  the  casting  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  votes  in  favor  of  the  extension,  and  thirty  votes  against  it.  The  city  limits 
were  therefore  declared  to  extend  to  the  distance  of  one  and  one- half  miles  ia 
all  directions  from  the  passenger  depot. 

At  the  election  which  was  held  on  the  5th  of  December,  1866,  for  officers- 
to  serve  during  1867,  the  following  were  elected  :  Mayor,  James  E.  Williams; 
councilmen,  first  ward,  M.  T.  Castleberry  and  D.  P.  Ferguson;  second  ward,  F. 
M.  Richardson  and  A.  W.  Mitchell ;  third  ward,  W.  C.  Anderson  and  George 
W.  Terry ;  fourth  ward,  J.  E.  Gullatt  and  W.  B.  Cox ;  fifth  ward,  A.  P.  Bell  and 
Anthony  Murphy.  On  the  21st  of  this  month  an  ordinance  was  passed  creat- 
ing the  office  of  commissioner  of  public  works.  The  officers  elected  by  the  coun- 
cil were  as  follows:  Clerk,  S.  B.  Love,  salary,  $1,500;  marshal,  L.  P.  Thomas, 
$1,500;  deputy  marshal,  E.  C.  Murphy,  $1,300 ;  treasurer,  Joseph  Q.  Paxton, 
$800;  first  lieutenant  of  police,  W.  Y.  Langford,  $i,ooo;  second  lieutenant  of 
police,  T.  C.  Murphy,  $1,000;  city  attorney,  S.  B.  Hoyt,  $800;  city  physician, 
E.  J.  Roach,  $1,500;  commissioner  of  public  works,  Robert  Crawford,  $1,500  ; 
surveyor,  James  F.  Cooper;  hall-keeper  and  messenger,  Patrick  Fitzgibbon. 

From  a  report  to  the  council  on  the  financial  condition  of  the  city  for  1866,^ 
the  following  extract  is  made  :  **  It  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  of  the  city,, 
which  came  into  the  hands  of  S.  B.  Lowe,  clerk,  amounted  to  $99,932.53  ;  and 
the  expenditures,  including  the  checks  issued  during  the  yeai:  1866,  amounted 
to  $183,292.77,  showing  an  excess  of  expenditures  over  the  receipts  of  $83,- 
360.24 ;  and  the  committee  take  great  pleasure,  in  this  connection,  of  express- 
ing our  entire  satisfaction  with  the  manner  in  which  the  clerk  of  the  council  has 
kept  his  books,  showing  both  neatness  and  accuracy. 

**  Having  thus  shown  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  1866,  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  make  a  complete  record  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  city,  out  of  which 
by  the  addition  of  some  items,  which  can  be  reached  hereafter,  a  regular  bond 
book  can  be  opened,  and  the  city  be  able  hereafter  to  keep  a  complete  register 
of  its  obligations.  From  abstract  No  3,  the  entire  amount  of  bonds  issued  and 
outstanding  will  be  seen  to  be : 

Old  issues,  date  not  ascertained $  28,000  00 

Bonds  issued  in  1 865 53,000  00 

Bonds  issued  in  1 866  169,000  00 

Total  bonded  indebtedness   $250,000  00 
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"  The  entire  indebtedness  of  the  city  therefore,  on  January  i,  1867,  is  seen 

to  be : 

A  bonded  indebtedness  of $250,000  00 

Checks  outstanding,  Broad  street  awards 25,845  1 5 

Other  checks  outstanding 23.285  31 

Money  borrowed  in  New  York 10,000  00 

City  notes  outstanding 14.644  50 

Other  notes  and  obligations 2,800  00 

Aggregate  city  indebtedness $326,574.96 

Following  is  the  report  of  treasurer,  J.  T.  Porter,  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1866: 

RECEIPTS. 

General  taxes  for  1865 $  i  ,969  10 

1866 39'94i  07 


•t  •« 


Tax  on  merchandise  sales,  1865 $  2, 186  49 

**       1866 7,197  88 

1  9.384  37 

commission      **      1865 $     761  86 

"       1866 5,915  54 

$  6,677.40 

Merchants'  licenses $     5^563  30 

Retail  ••       '. 1 3.076  00 

Dray  **       2,365  00 

Vendue  *'       187  50 

Exhibition         ••       870  00 

Lager  beer        "       200  00 

Bowling  alley    **       50  00 

Fees  and  rents  of  markets i  ,834  24 

Fines  and  forfeitures i  ,993  50 

Billiard  tables 275  00 

Cemetery  lots  sold 50  00 

Miscellaneous 357  05 

City  notes  issued 1 5,275  00 

Proceeds  of  bonds  issued 1 30,062  50 

Sale  of  market  lots ^7i9^S  00 

Loans 46,525  00 

Total  for  1865 $    4.91745 

"     1866 289,723  58 

$294,641  03 

The  disbursements  for  the  year  were  as  follows : 

Salaries  of  officers $  45,252  43 

Public  buildings  and  grounds '3.532  52 

Streets  and  bridges ' 58,820  09 

Wells,  pumps,  and  cisterns 3.248  85 

Cemetery i  .883  1 1 

Fire  department .' 7.944  41 

Paupers  and  relief 29,580  45 

Stationery  and  printing 2,227  66 

Gas  and  fixtures 2, 1 78  1 2 

Incidentals 2,050  53 

Interest....    13,82500 

Bonds  and  notes  redeemed 44,800  00 

Miscellaneous 977  65 

Costs  and  fees  103  30 

City  notes  retired 21,913  50 

City  notes  on  hand 1 1 ,221  25 

Notes  and  partial  payments 5.337  49 

Total  disbursements $264,896  36 


Leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of $  29.744  67 
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Mr.  Peters  of  the  council  offered  a  preamble  Itnd  redolution  on  February 
26,  1868,  with  respect  to  the  removal  of  the  capital  of  the  State  to  Atlanta, 
which  were  as  follows : 

"  Whereas,  There  is  a  proposition  before  the  State  convention  of  Georgia 
now  in  session,  proposing  to  locate  the  capit^^l  of  the  State  in  this  city  from 
and  after  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  to  be  adopted  by  the  said  conven- 
tion; therefore^ 

"  Resolved^  That  in  consideration  of  the  location  of  said  capital,  as  proposed 
lay  the  said  convention,  the  city  of  Atlanta  does  hereby  agree,  covenant  and 
bind  the  city  of  Atlanta  free  of  cost  to  the  State  to  furnish  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  if  needed,  suitable  buildings  for  the  general  assembly,  for  the  residence 
of  the  governor,  and  for  all  the  offices  needed  by  such  officers  as  are  generally 
located  in  the  State  House,  and  also  suitable  rooms  for  the  State  library  and 
for  the  Supreme  Court. 

"  Resolved^  That  we  also  agree  to  donate  to  the  State  twenty-five  acres  of 
land  as  a  location  for  the  capitol,  and  if  the  location  is  not  desired,  to  donate 
in  lieu  of  said  fair  grounds,  any  other  unoccupied  ten  acres  of  land  in  the  city 
that  may  be  selected  by  the  general  assembly  as  a  more  appropriate  site  for 
the  capitol  and  governor's  mansion." 

The  above  preamble  and  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
•council,  and  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month  the  following  address  was  made  to 
the  constitutional  convention  then  in  session  in  the  city:  Gentlemen. — ^We  take 
this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  you,  in  the  name.,  of  the  whole  people  of 
Atlanta,  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  unanimity  of  your  body^  for  the  location  of 
the  capital  of  Georgia  in  our  thriving  city  ;  etc.,  etc. 

On  March  6  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  council  requesting  the 
mayor  to  appoint  a  committee  consisting  of  three  members  of  the  council  to 
take  into  consideration  the  arrangements  necessary  to  meet  the  contemplated 
removal  of  the  capital  of  the  State  to  Atlanta,  and  to  rieport  to  the  council  the 
best  plan  of  furnishing  suitable  buildings  in  accordance  with  the  promise  of  the 
council.     The  committee  consisted  of  Peters,  Rawson  and  Holland. 

A  report  was  made  to  the  council  on  May  8,  1868,  by  J.  A.  Hayden,  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  gas,  to  the  effect  that  on  account  of  the  destruction 
of  the  works  occasioned  by  the  war,  the  gas  company  was  compelled  to  issue 
bonds  to  the  amount  of  $15,000  at  eight  per  cent  interest,  and  falling  due 
three  years  from  date,  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  the  works.  This  work  had 
been  done  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000.  The  gas  was  turned  on  for  the  first 
time  after  the  war  on  the  15  th  of  September,  1866.  Between  that  date  and 
the  date  of  the  report  the  company  had  paid  the  interest  as  it  came  due,  and 
of  the  principal  it  had  paid  $6,000  ;  leaving  $9,000  still  unpaid.  At  that  time 
the  company  had  on  hand  $800  in  cash,  and  city  checks  to  the  amount  of 
$6,616.     The  company  had  paid  no  dividend,  the  profits  being  used  to  put  the 
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works  in  complete  repair.     It  had  however  made  a  stock  dividend  of  fifty  per 
cent,  and  now  the  city's  stock  amounted  to  $28,500. 

A  later  report  of  the  committee  on  gas,  made  on  January  6,  1871,  pre- 
sented the  following  statistics :  The  original  stock  of  the  city  in  the  gas  com- 
pany amounted  to  $19,000.  In  February,  1868,  a  stock  dividend  was  made 
of  fifty  per  cent.,  thus  making  the  city's  stock  $28,500.  In  January,  1869,  a 
cash  dividend  was  declared  of  ten  per  cent,  or  $2,850.  April  16.  1870,  a  stock 
dividend  was  declared  of  fifty  per  cent,  raising  the  city's  stock  to  1,710  shares, 
or  $42,750.  July  5,  1870,  a  cash  dividend  of  ten  per  cent,  or  $4,275,  was 
declared,  and  on  January  5,  187 1,  a  cash  dividend  of  five  per  cent  was  made,  or 
$2,137.50 ;  making  the  city's  total  income  from  its  gas  stock,  $6,412.50.  The 
cost  of  gas.  including  consumption,  repairs  and  ten  new  lamps,  for  the  vear 
1870,  was  $7,372.52,  from  which,  deducting  the  expense  for  1869,  $269.57, 
paid  in  1870,  and  it  leaves  for  the  actual  expense  for  1870,  $7,102.95.  De- 
ducting from  this  sum  the  cash  dividends,  as  given  above,  there  remains  to  be 
paid  the  sum  of  $690.45.  Counting  increase  of  stock,  it  was  found  that  the 
stock  fully  paid  for  all  gas  consumed,  including  repairs  and  the  ten  new  lamps. 
On  January  5,  1 871,  the  price  of  gas  was  reduced  from  five  dollars  per  thous- 
and feet  to  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  thousand  feet,  and  if  any  one  cus- 
tomer used  more  than  150,000  feet  per  month,  the  price  to  him  was  reduced 
to  four  dollars  per  thousand  feet. 

On  July  3,  1868,  chief  engineer,  Thomas  Haney.  made  a  report  to  the 
council  with  reference  to  the  work  of  the  fire  department  for  the  year  ending 
June  28,  1868.  According  to  this  report  the  loss  from  fires  during  the  year 
amounted  to  $61,540,  and  upon  the  goods  destroyed  there  was  insurance  to 
the  amount  of  $92,000.  Most  of  the  goods  destroyed  were  in  frame  shanties. 
The  great  want,  according  to  Chief  Haney,  of  the  city,  was  a  supply  of  water 
and  a  proper  system  of  fire  alarms. 

At  the  election  for  municipal  officers  which  occurred  on  December  2,  1868, 
the  following  were  elected :  Mayor,  William  H.  Hulsey ;  councilmen,  first 
ward,  John  P.  Mays  and  William  H.  Brotherton  ;  second  ward,  E.  J.  Roach, 
and  D.  C.  O'Keefe ;  third  ward,  V.  P.  Sisson  and  William  C.  Anderson  ; 
fourth  ward.  E.  P.  Howell  and  M.  Mahoney ;  fifth  ward,  Sam  R.  McCamey 
and  E.  R.  Carr. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  clerk,  the  receipts  of  his  office  for  the  year 
ending  December  31,  1868,  were  $253,912.54,  and  the  expenditures,  $212,- 
187.77.  The  treasurer's  report  for  the  same  year  showed  that  he  had  received 
$409,325.56,  and  had  paid  out  $407,709.30.  The  bonded  debt  of  the  city  at 
the  same  time  was  $397,350. 

Mayor  Williams,  upon  retiring  from  the  mayoralty  January  i.  1869,  after 
serving  in  that  capacity  three  consecutive  years  made  the  following  remarks 
in  reference  to  the  services  of  the  police  force  of  the  city:  **  I  point  with  pride 
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to  your  police.  A  more  delicate  or  more  difficult  task  has  seldom  been  Im- 
posed than  was  that  of  preserving  the  peace  of  the  city  during  the  years  last 
past.  One  of  the  alarming  evils,  consequent  upon  the  war,  was  the  lessening 
of  respect  for  law.  and  particularly  for  municipal  law.  A  large  military  force 
was  located  in  and  around  the  city,  a  formidable  element  of  population  then 
newly  introduced  to  freedom,  gathered  in  and  aspired  to  the  conlrol  of  society. 
Political  strife  followed,  and  all  the  dangerous  material  was  fanned  almost  to  a 
flame,  I  have  often  seen  the  time  when  even  slight  indiscretion  might  have 
given  the  city  over  to  riot  and  bloodshed.  But  with  the  lofty  purpose  of  faith- 
fully discharging  a  high  public  duty,  thirty  men,  including  officers,  by  the 
■exercise  of  patience,  firmness,  kindness  and  courage,  faithfully  enforced  the 
law,  and  we  have  been  saved  from  scenes  that  have  darkened  and  saddened  in 
other  quarters.  To  the  police  of  this  city  the  people  owe  a  debt  of  everlast- 
ing gratitude,"  etc.,  etc. 

After  this  parting  address,  the  new  council  elected  the  following  ministerial 
officers  for  the  year  1869:  Clerk,  S.  B.  Love;  treasurer,  W,  W.  Clayton; 
attorney,  Reuben  Arnold ;  tax  receiver  and  collector,  L.  P.  Thomas ;  city 
physicians,  Charles  Pinckney  and  E.  S.  Ray  ;  superintendent  of  streets,  George 
Stewart;  marshal,  John  Thomas;  deputy  marshal,  E.  C.  Murphy;  first  lieu- 
tenant, John  L.  Johnson ;  second  lieutenant  of  police,  G.  W.  Anderson  ;  sur- 
veyor, W.  B.  Bass;    hall-keeper,  Patrick  Fitzgibbon, 

The  finance  committee  made  a  report  on  April  2,  1869,  with  reference  to 
the  purcliase  of  fair  grounds  for  the  State  Agricultural  Association  They  had 
purchased  of  Dr.  Kphraim  Powell  forty-two  and  one-fourth  acres  of  land,  a 
part  of  lot  No.  112,  in  the  fourteenth  district  of  Fulton  county,  and  also  five 
acres  of  E,  R.  Sasseen,  adjoining,  and  situated  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic 
Railroad,  about  three  hundred  yards  beyond  the  first  water  station,  two  miles 
from  the  passenger  depot.  For  the  forty-two  and  a  fourth  acres  they  bad 
paid  $112.50  per  acre,  which  amounted  to  $4,753.12-^:,  and  for  the  five  acres 
they  had  paid  $icx)  per  acre. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  clerk,  the  receipts  for  the  year  ending  De- 
cember 31,  1869,  were  $491,974.17,  and  the  expenditures  for  the  same  time, 
$478.93516. 

At  the  election  held  December  l,  1869,  for  municipal  officers  to  serve  dur- 
ing the  year  1 870,  the  following  were  elected  :  Mayor,  William  Ezzard  ;  coun- 
cilmen,  first  ward,  M.  T.  Castleberry  and  D.  C.  O'Keefe ;  second  ward,  J,  H. 
Calloway  and  Volney  Dunning ;  third  ward,  James  G.  Kelty  and  William  C. 
Anderson;  fourth  ward,  Evan  P.  Howell  and  M.  Mahoney;  fifth  ward,  Anthony 
Murphy  and  A.  L.  Fowler, 

The  ministerial  officers  elected  by  the  council  were  as  follows:  Clerk,  S. 
B.  Love;  treasurer,  Perino  Brown;  marshal,  George  W.  Anderson;  deputy 
marshal,  John  L.  Johnson  ;  second  deputy  marshal,  Sam.  D.  Haslett ;  city  at- 
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torney,  Henry  Jackson;  tax  receiver  and  collector.  F.  T.  Ryan;  first  lieuten- 
ant of  police,  T.  C.  Murphy;  second  lieutenant  of  police,  D.  M.  Queen ;  over- 
seer of  streets,  Martin  Haley;  city  physicians,  Charles  Pinckney  and  E.  S.  Ray; 
hall-keeper,  Patrick  Fitzgibbon ;  city  engineer,  W   B.  Bass. 

At  the  election  held  on  December  7,  1870,  for  municipal  officers  for  the 
year  1 871,  the  following  were  elected  :  Mayor.  Dennis  F.  Hammond  ;  council- 
men,  first  ward,  Charles  W.  Wells  and  C.  P.  Cassin ;  second  ward,  N.  A.  Mc- 
Lendon  and  R.  J.  Lowry ;  third  ward,  S.  W.  Grubb  and  George  Graham  ; 
fourth  ward,  D.  D.  Snyder  and  W.  Lynch  ;  fifth  ward,  Z.  A.  Rice  and  A.  L. 
Fowler  At  this  election  the  question  of  establishing  a  waterworks  was  voted 
on  by  the  citizens,  with  the  result  of  there  being  cast  for  waterworks  1,928 
votes,  and  against  them  499.  The  officers  elected  by  this  council  were  as  fol- 
lows :  Clerk,  S.  B.  Love ;  treasurer.  Perino  Brown  ;  marshal,  Thomas  H.  Will- 
iams ;  deputy  marshal,  John  L.  Johnson  ;  hall-keeper,  Patrick  Fitzgibbon  ; 
sexton,  R.  T.  Simons  ;  city  attorney,  W.  T.  Newman  ;  overseer  of  streets.  T. 
G.  W.  Crusselle ;  first  lieutenant  of  police,  D.  M.  Queen ;  second  lieutenant  of 
police,  J.  S.  Holland ;  city  engineer,  John  A.  Grant. 

The  Legislature,  on  December  12,  1871,  authorized  the  mayor  and  council 
to  establish  the  office  of  city  recorder,  if.  in  their  discretion,  it  was  for  the  best 
interests  of  city.  As  will  be  seen  later  in  this  chapter,  the  mayor  and  council 
did  establish  such  an  office,  and  a  recorder  was  subsequently  elected  at  the 
same  time  with  the  other  ministerial  officers 

In  October,  1 871,  an  ordinance  was  passed  laying  off  the  sixth  ward  as  fol- 
lows :  Be  it  ordained  by  the  mayor  and  council  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  that  the 
ward  known  as  the  first  ward,  in  the  eity  of  Atlanta,  be  divided  into  two  wards 
on  the  line  of  Hunter  street ;  and  the  ward  lying  on  the  north  side  of  Hunter 
street  shall  be  the  sixth  ward,  and  that  lying  on  the  south  side  of  Hunter  street 
shall  be  the  first  ward,  and  each  of  said  wards  shall,  on  the  day  fixed  for  the 
holding  of  an  election  for  mayor  and  councilmen,  elect  each  two  members  of 
the  common  council. 

December  2.  1871,  an  ordinance  was  passed  creating  an  additional  ward 
out  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  wards.  The  boundaries  of  this  ward  were  defined 
as  follows :  Commencing  at  the  junction  of  Houston  and  Pryor  streets,  thence 
through  lot  nineteen,  between  blocks  three,  one  and  two,  fivQ  and  six,  to  the  city 
limits;  thence  northerly  along  the  city  limits  to  Peachtree  street;  thence  south 
along  Peachtree  street  and  Pryor  street  to  the  beginning,  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  seventh  ward.  And,  be  it  further  ordained,  that  the  fourth  ward  be  ex- 
tended from  Ivy  street  west  to  Pryor,  and  from  Houston  street  south  to  the 
railroad,  and  that  Pryor  street  shall  be  the  line  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
ivards,  and  Pryor  and  Peachtree  str«.ets  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  ward^ 

At  the  election  which  occurred  on  December  6.  1871,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  :  Mayor,  John  H.  James;  councilmen.  first  ward,  Charles  VV.  Weils 
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and  M.  T.  Castleberry  ;  second  ward,  C.  C.  Hammock  and  E.  J.  Roach ;  third 
ward,  L.  P.  Grant  and  T.  A.  Morris ;  fourth  ward,  Henry  L.  Wilson  and  T.  W. 
J.  Hill;  fifth  ward,  A.  Leyden  and  A.  L.  Fowler;  sixth  ward,  John  P.  Mays 
and  W.  L.  Morris ;  seventh  ward,  Robert  M.  Farrar  and  R.  C.  Mitchell. 

The  report  of  the  finance  committee  showed  that  for  the  year  1871.  the 
entire  receipts  of  the  city  had  been  $578,409.80,  and  the  expenditures  $545,- 
935.46.  Bonds  had  been  issued  during  the  year  to  the  amount  of  $150,000, 
at  eight  per  cent,  interest,  and  there  had  been  cancelled  bdnds  to  the  amount 
of  $21,300. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  committe  on  gas,  there  had  been  made  on 
August  7,  1871,  a  five  per  cent,  dividend  amounting  to  $2,137.50.  The  gas 
used  by  the  city  during  the  year  had  cost  $6,566.25,  and  there  had  been  ex- 
pended in  repairs  $4,041.24,  making  the  net  expense  for  gas  $8,469.98.  At 
that  time  there  were  230  public  lamps. 

The  municipal  officers  elected  for  the  year  1872  were  as  follows:  Clerk.  S. 
B.  Love;  marshal,  George  T.  Anderson;  treasurer,  J.  W.  Goldsmith;  first 
lieutenant  of  police,  J.  S.  Holland;  second  lieutenant  of  police,  Henry  Holmes; 
overseer  of  streets,  George  Stewart;  sexton,  John  Connelly;  engineer,  Hugh 
Angier;  attorney,  William  T.  Newman;  auditor  and  recorder,  A.  W.  Mitchell > 
tax  receiver  and  collector,  J.  H.  Franklin ;  hall-keeper,  Patrick  Fitzgibbon. 

March  i,  1872,  a  special  committee,  consisting  of -Messrs.  James,  Wilson,  Hill 
and  Newman,  made  a  report  on  the  waterworks  contract,  between  the  mayor 
and  council  of  Atlanta  and  the  Holly  Waterworks  Company,  as  follows: 

*'  We,  the  committee,  find  the  bonds  given  by  the  waterworks  company 
defective,  and  in  the  contract  submitted  to  us  the  company  only  agree  to  throw 
the  water  two  feet  abbve  the  highest  point  in  the  city.  We  also  find  the  con- 
tract made  with  the  '  city  of  Atlant.i,'  when,  in  fict,  no  such  corporation  exists. 
The  waterworks  company,  through  their  agent,  Mr.  I^ldwards,  propose  to  make 
the  bonds  perfect  in  every  particular,  and  to  throw  the  water  one  hundred  feet 
above  tlie  highest  point  in  the  city.  He  also  represents  that  they  are  ready 
to  sign  the  contract  with  the  '  mayor  and  council  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,'  as  the 
law  requires.  The  Holly  company  also  j)roposed  to  take  one-half  of  the  bonds 
at  eighty-five  per  cent.,  and  the  pipemen,  Gaylord  &  Co.,  will  take  one- fifth 
of  the  bonds  at  the  same  price.  He  also  represents  that  the  machinery,  pipe 
and  necess.iry  apparatus  is  now  ready  for  shipment,  having  been  put  up  in 
good  faith  by  the  company.  The  committee  therefore  recommend  that  the 
council  authorize  the  water  commissioners  to  carrv  out  the  contract  as  soon  as 
possible  "     This  report  w<is  adopted  by  the  council. 

At  the  election,  held  December  4,  1872,  for  municipal  officers,  the  follow- 
ing were  elected:  Mavor,  C.  C.  Hammock;  councilmen,  first  ward,  John  F. 
Morris  and  VV.  H.  Brotherion  ;  second  ward,  X.  A.  McLendon  and  Green  T. 
Dodd  ;   third   ward,   R.   C.    Young  and   )).   A.   Bjatie;   fourth   ward,  John   H. 
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Mecaslin  and  John  W.  Sparks ;  fifth  ward,  Frank  P.  Rice  and  J.  H.  Goldsmith  ; 
sixth  ward.  John  M.  Boring  and  D.  A.  McDiiffie;  seventh  ward,  J.  C.  McMil- 
lin  and  Jep.  N.  Langston.  The  water  commissioners  elected  were  James  M. 
Toy,  C.  L.  Redwine  and  W.  B.  Cox. 

The  ministerial  officers  elected  were  as  follows:  Clerk,  Frank  T.  Ryan ;  treas- 
urer, J.  W.  Goldsmith;  marshal,  John  Thomas;  attorney.  William  T.  Newman  ; 
auditor  and  recorder,  D.  F.  Hammond;  en<jineer,  William  B  Bass;  tax  re- 
ceiver and  collector,  James  H.  Franklin;  sexton,  John  Connolly;  hall-keeper, 
Patrick  Fitzgibbon ;  street  overseer.  Martin  Daly ;  first  lieutenant  of  police, 
F.  J.  Bomar;  second  lieutenant  of  police,  W.  H.  Holcombe;  chairman  of  the 
board  of  health.  Dr.  Chas.  Pincknev. 

Reference  to  other  portions  ot  this  history  will  show  the  great  interest  taken 
in  the  proposed  construction  of  the  **  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Canal."  On 
May  2,  1873,  the  council  teok  acti  )n  on  the.  proi)oseJ  entertainment  of  the 
"  convention  of  governors,"  which  it  was  hoped  would  be  able  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  project  favorably.  A  committee  reported  on  that  day  adversely  to 
the  entertainment  plan,  for  the  two  following  reasons:  F'irst,  there  was  no 
authority  in  law  for  making  donations  to  banquets ;  and  second,  there  was  no 
money  in  the  treasury,  and  if  the  entertainment  be  given  it  would  be  necessary 
to  borrow  $2,ooo  with  which  to  pay  the  necessary  exj^enses.  Notwithstanding 
this  action  the  committee  expressed  itself  as  being  in  favor  of  the  magnificent 
project,  as  it  would,  in  their  opinion,  be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  city. 

Another  important  matter  was  taken  hold  of  about  the  same  time,  with  a 
different  result,  and   that  was  the  introiluction  of  the  free  delivery  system  of 
distributing  the  mails.     James  L.  Dunning,  who  was  then  postmaster,  sent  a 
communication   to  the  council  on   this  subject  on   May    16,  1873,  in  favor  of 
numbering  the  business  houses  and  residences  as  preparatory  to  the  establish- 
nient  of  the  free  delivery  system.      A  committee  on  the  subject  reported  favor- 
ably, and  suggested  the  following  plan  :  That  the  dwellings  or  stores,  where 
persons  were  then  doing  business,  should  be  numbered  in  accordance  with  the 
position  they  occupied,  and  all  vacant  property  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
city,  having  a  front  of  twenty  five  feet,  should  be  considered  as  numbered,  al-     ' 
though  no  number  appeared  on  the  premises.      After  leaving  the  central  or 
business  portion  of  the  city,  fifty  feet  should  constitute  a  front,  and  lots  of  that 
size  should  be  numbered  according  to  the  limits.     The  intersection  of  White- 
hall and   Peachtree  streets  was  to  be  the  center  of  the  city,  from  which  point 
^^e  numbering  should  commence.     On  the  right  side  of  Peachtree  street,  going 
^^rth,  the  numbering  should  commence  at  the  railroad,  and  run  thus:    i,  3,  5, 
7.  etc.,  on  the  right  side  of  the  street,  and  2,  4,  6,  8,  etc.,  on  the  left  side. 
"  hitehall  street  was  to  commence  at  the  railroad,  and  the  numbers  should  run 
^follows:    I,  3,  5,  7,  etc.,  on  the  ri<^'ht  side  going  south,  and  2,  4,  6,  8,  etc., 
on  the  left  side  going  south.     Decatur  street  was  to  commence  at  Peachtree 
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street,  and  the  odd  numbers  were  to  be  placed  on  the  right  going  east,  and  the 
even  numbers  on  the  left  going  east.  Marietta  street  was  to  commence  at 
PeaclUree  street,  and  the  odd  numbers  were  to  be  placed  on  the  rit;ht  side 
going  west,  and  the  even  numbers  on  the  left  side  going  west.  All  other  streets 
intersecting  the  above  named  streets  were  to  be  numbered  in  the  same  manner, 
going  east  from  the  right  side  of  Peachtree,  and  west  from  the  left  side ;  going 
west  from  the  right  side  of  Whitehall,  and  east  from  the  left  side ;  going  south 
from  the  right  side  of  Decaluc,  and  north  from  the  left  side  ;  going  noriii  from 
the  right  side  of  Marietta  street,  and  south  from  the  left  side.  As  the  free  de- 
livery system  was  to  go  into  operation  in  July,  the  committee  suggested  that 
the  work  should  be  done  at  once. 

Sealed  bids  were  opened  on  the  33d  of  May  for  the  contract  of  lUunbcrHi^ 
the  houses  in  the  city.  They  ranged  all  the  way  from  niae  and  ooe-haU' cents 
per  number  to  twenty  cents  per  number.  Mr.  Tutwiler  proposed  to  numbv 
all  the  houses  m  the  dty  with  tin  plates,  painted,  for  $40a  Vtx.  Hany  pro* 
posed  to  number  them  all,  with  gold  numbers,  for  $i,ooa  The  coancU,  bov* 
ever,  finally  advertised  for  bids  again,  and  the  result  was  tliii^  <a  Hxy  30,  ll|<| 
contract  was  given  Qut  to  W.  S.  Bradbury  to  number  all  the  houses  in  Adaativ 
with  black  enameled  tin  plate  numbers,  for  $720. 

At  tiie  election  for  municipal  officers,  held  December  3,  1873,  tte  (tdlow* 
Mig  were  chosen :  Mayor,  S.  B.  Spencer;  councilmen,  first  ward,  AaroftHMmk 
and  John  B.  Goodwin  ;  second  ward,  John  Keely  and  W.  D.  Ellis;  third  wai^t 
J.  G.  Kelly  and  R.  C.  Young ;  fourth  ward,  John  H.  Flynn  and  J.  C  Watkioc; 
fifth  ward,  John  H.  Goldsmith  and  M.  T.  Simmons;  sixth  ward,  Daniel  A.  Mc- 
Duffie ;  seventh  ward,  J.  N.  Langston  and  J.  C.  McMillan.  The  water  com- 
missioners  elected  were  S.  P.  Wells,  E.  E.  Rawson  and  G.  W.  Terry. 

The  report  of  the  finance  committee  was  made  to  the  council  January  2, 
1874.  for  the  year  1873.  The  total  receipts  for  that  year  were  $1,086,218.17, 
and  the  total  expenditures  $1,053,889.15.  The  total  bonded  debt  of  the  city 
then  was  $1,423,900,  and  the  dnating  debt  $279,21 1.72.  Following  is  a  state- 
ment of  the  assets  of  the  city  at  that  time:  Gas  stock,  $96,200;  lots  in  the 
,  city  cemetery,  $40,000 ;  notes  helJ  by  the  city,  $  1 2,000  ;  magazine  property, 
$10,000;  fair  grounds,  $75,000;  city  hall  and  grounds,  $100,000;  station- 
house  and  real  estate,  $30,000;  mules,  carts,  etc.,  $5,000;  railroad  stocks, 
$600,000;  school  buildings  and  grounds,  $60,000;  vacant  lot  near  car  shed, 
$100,000;  total  property,  $1,128,200. 

The  municipal  officers  elected  in  January,  1 874,  were  the  following :  Clerk, 
Frank  T.  Ryan;  treasurer;  J.  H.  Goldsmith  ;  marshal,  James  O.  Harris;  first 
deputy  marshal,  Thomas  G.  Jones ;  second  deputy  marshal,  W.  H.  Holcombe ; 
attorney,  W.  T.  Newman;  auditor  and  recorder,  J.  T.  Pendleton;  city  engi- 
neer, Max.  V.  T.  Corput;  tax  receiver  and  collector,  J,  A  Anderson  ;  sexton, 
John  Connolly ;  chairman  of  the  board  of  health,  E.  J.  Roach ;  street  overseer, 
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artin  Daly;  first  lieutenant  of  police,  Timothy  C.  Murphy;  second  lieuten- 

t  of  police,  J.  O.  Simmons;  third  lieutenant  of  police,  H.  H.  Newton. 

At  the  election  held  December  2,  1874,  for  municipal  officers  the  following 

re  elected:   Mayor,  C.  C.   Hammock,  for  two  years;  aldermen- at  large,  A. 

West,  for  three  years ;  Robert  F.  Maddox,  for  two  years ;  Aaron  Haas,  for 

year.     Councilmen,  first  ward,  John  B.  Goodwin  for  two  years,  and  James 

-  Turner,  for  one  year ;  second  ward,  Jerry  H.  Goldsmith,  for  two  years  and 

.  D.  Ellis,  for  one  year ;  third  ward,  David  A.  Beattie,  for  two  years  and 

omas  A.  Morris,  for  one  year;  fourth  ward,  John  H.  Flynn,  for  two  years  and 

J  ohn  S.  Garmany,  for  one  year ;  fifth  ward,  J.  A.  Richardson,  for  two  years  and 

Frank  P.  Rice,  for  one  year.    The  water  commissioners  elected  were  George  W- 

Adair,  E.  E.  Rawson  and  George  W.  Terry,  for  two  years  and  W.  B.  Cox  and 

Anthony  Murphy  for  four  years. 

The  municipal  officers  elected  by  the  above  named  council  were  as  follows : 
Clerk,  Frank  T.  Ryan ;  marshal,  W.  H.  Holcombe ;  treasurer,  John  H.  Gold- 
smith ;  city  attorney,  W.  T.  Newman  ;  auditor  and  recorder,  J.  T.  Pendleton  ; 
<ity  engineer,  H.  T.  McDaniel ;  tax  receivers  and  collectors,  James  A.  Ander- 
son and  James  O.  Harris ;  street  overseer,  W.  F.  Woods ;  sexton,  L.  G.  Hol- 
land; chairman  of  the  board  of  health,  Dr.  E.  L.  Connally. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  treasurer,  his  receipts  for  the  year  1874 
were  $736,148.46,  and  the  expenditures,  $730,042.92.  The  bonded  debt  of 
the  city  was  then  $1,923,900,  and  the  floating  debt  $321,424.77. 

On  the  1st  of  December,  1875,  an  election  was  held  for  one  alderman-at- 
l^gc,  and  for  one  member  of  the  council  from  each  of  the  five  wards,  resulting 
^follows:  Alderman- at-large  for  three  years,  Oliver  H.Jones;  councilmen, 
first  ward,  George  H.  Gramling;  second  ward,  E.  P.  Chamberlain;  third  ward* 
William  Gray  ;  fourth  ward.  Dr.  Samuel  Hape ;  fifth  ward,  Dr.  Stephen  T. 
Kggers. 

The  finance  committee's  report  for  1875,  was  as  follows:  The  bonded  debt 

"Ofthe  city  on  January  i,  1876,  was  $1,783,700.  and  the  floating  debt,  $400,- 

291.17      The   contingent    expenses  of  the  city  for   1875,  were  $150,75018, 

gainst  $250,064.75  for  1874,  the  interest,  however,  not  being  included  in  the 

^lH)ve  sum  for  1875.     The  assets  of  the  city  at  that  time  amounted  to  $1,028,- 

^.    The  committee  upon  taking  charge  of  the  finances. at  the  beginning  of 

^Cyear  1875.  found  that  the  city  was  paying  eighteen  percent,  on  a  portion  of 

^  floating  debt,  which  the  committee  attempted  to  reduce.     Such  was  their 

access  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  city  was  paying  not  over  twelve  per  cent. 

^  a«y  of  its  floating  debt,  and  on  a  large  portion  of  it  was  paying  still  less  than 

^L    The  saving  in  the  item  of  interest  alone  was  about  $12,000.     Early  in 

c  summer  of  1875.  the  committee  went  into  the  New  York  market  to  obtain 

ney  with  which  to  pay  the  July  interest  on  the  bonded  debt,  and  secured 

desired  amount  at  the  rate  of  seven  percent,  and  later  in  the  same  year 
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they  secured  money  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  falling  due  January 
I,  1876,  at  the  same  low  rate,  thus  establishing  their  credit  in  the  New  York 
market  for  the  first  time.  The  committee  expressed  the  opinion  that  if  the 
credit  of  the  city  was  properly  taken  care  of,  the  city  could  look  forward  with 
confidence  to  that  credit  to  protect  her  against  ruinous  rates  in  the  future. 

An  ordinance  was  adopted  November  20,  1876,  regulating  the  election  of 
municipal  officers.  It  provided  that  the  regular  annual  election  should  be  held 
on  tlie  first  Wednesday  of  E>ecember  of  each  and  every  year,  at  which  time 
there  should  be  elected  one  aiderman-at-large,  and  one  councilman  from  each 
ward  in  the  city.  It  also  provided  that  at  the  next  election  held  under  the 
foregoing  provision,  and  biennially  thereafterward,  there  should  be  elected  a 
mayor  of  the  city. 

At  the  election  held  on  the  6th  of  December,  1876,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  :  Mayor,  N.  L.  Angier;  alderman-at- large  for  three  years,  M.  T. 
Castleberry;  councilmen,  first  ward,  Michael  E.  Maher;  second  ward,  George 
J.  Dallas;  third  ward,  J.  M.  Brice;  fourth  ward,  Charles  K.  Maddox;  fifth  ward, 
James  W.  English.  The  water  commissioners  elected  were  George  W.  Adair,  • 
E.  E.  Rawson  and  George  W.  Terry. 

The  finance  committee  made  its  report  on  the  1st  of  January.  1877,  for  the 
preceding  year.  According  to  that  report  the  bonded  debt  of  the  city  at  that 
time  was  $1,781,000.  and  the  floating  debt  $388,204.70.  During  the  year  the 
city  had  paid  the  following  items  of  the  floating  debt :  The  Kimball  mortgage 
on  the  opera  house,  $39.77978  ;  the  custom  house  lot,  $4,200;  five  bonds  re- 
tired, $3,500;  and  to  Mrs.  Barnes,  as  damages,  $1,000.  The  total  reduction 
made  of  the  floating  debt  had  been  $60,566.70,  and  besides  this  the  Neal  prop- 
erty had  been  purchased  for  $4,516.90. 

Besides  the  reduction  of  interest  on  the  bonded  and  floating  debt  made  by 
the  finance  committee,  the  gas  committee  also  strove  to  reduce  the  city's  ex- 
penses, and  during  the  year  1876,  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  lamps  nsed  in 
lighting  the  city  was  made  to  the  number  of  eighty  lamps,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  the  year  there  were  but  three  hundred  and  fifty-six  lamps  in  use,  as  against 
four  hundred  and  thirty-six  at  the  beginning.  The  expense  of  lighting  the 
city  for  1875  was  $17,746.03,  while  for  1876  it  was  only  $15,263.60.  Accord- 
ing to  the  treasurer's  report,  the  receipts  of  the  city  for  1876  were  $762,096.72, 
and  the  expenditures  $755,041.23. 

At  the  election  held  on  the  5th  of  December,  1877,  the  following  officers 
were  elected  :  Alderman-at-large,  R.  C.  Mitchell ;  councilmen,  first  ward,  J. 
M.  Boring;  second  ward,  Edward  A.  Werner;  third  ward,  William  E.  Hanye; 
fourth  ward,  John  H.  Flynn  ;  fifth  ward,  B.  B.  Crew.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  finance  committee  for  the  year  1877,  the  bonded  debt  of  the  city  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1878,  was  $1,827,000,  and  the  floating  debt  had  been  reduced 
to  $331,915.12.     The  total  receipts  for  the  year  had  been  $322,727.97,  and  of 
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this  sum  there  had  been  paid  out  as  interest  on  the  city's  debt,  $168,780.37, 

and  $110,308.28  had  been  used  to  pay  current  expenses.     The  committee 

thought  that  the  city*s  finances  had  been  closely  managed,  especially  when  it 

was  considered  that  of  the  current  expenses,  $56,518  had  been  paid  out  on 

public  schools  and  the  police.     Atlanta,  like  most  other  Southern  cities,  after 

the  war,  had  burdened  herself  with  a  debt,  a  considerable  part  of  which  was 

really  unnecessary;  and  but  for  the  wise  provisions  of  the  charter  of  1874,  which 

stayed  the  hand  of  waste  and  extravagance,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 

pay  the  interest  on  the  floating  debt ;  the  floating  debt  could  not  have  been 

decreased,  nor  would  the  city's  bonds  have  been  enhanced  in  value. 

The  election  of  December  4,  1878,  for  municipal  officers  resulted  as  follows: 
Mayor,  William  L.  Calhoun  ;  alderman-at-large,  John  B.  Goodwin  ;  council- 
men,  first  ward.  Ed.  A.  Baldwin;  second  ward,  W.  D.  Ellis;  third  ward,  J.  K. 
Thrower;  fourth  ward,  W.  H.  Patterson;  fifth  ward,  Andrew  P.  Stewart.  B. 
F.  Longley  contested  the  seat  of  Mr.  Patterson  in  the  fourth  ward,  but  on  the 
'9th  of  December,  the  contest  was  decided  in  Mr.  Patterson's  favor.  On  the 
occasion  of  this  contest  the  following  ordinance  was  passed,  settling  the  bound- 
ary question  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  wards. 

'*Be  it  ordained  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  mayor  and  general  council  that 
^e  true  line  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  wards  is  as  follows  :  Beginning  at  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and  running  thence  out  Pryor  street  to  Peach- 
tree  street,  thence  out  Peachtree  street  to  West  Peachtree  street,  thence  out 
"^est  Peachtree  street  to  the  city  limits."  This  ordinance  was  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  eight  to  one. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  finance  committee  the  total  receipts  for  the 
year  had  been  $944,952.49.  The  bonded  debt  was  $1,815,500,  and  the  float- 
ing debt  $382,415.44.  The  aq^pual  interest  on  the  bonded  debt  amounted  to 
$•37,220. 

The  assets  of  the  city  on  the  ist  of  January,  1 879,  were  as  follows :  City  hall 
snd  lot,  $100,000;  station  house  and  lot,  $22,000;  magazine  lot,  nine  and  a 
Wf  acres,  $8,000;  stables  and  lot,  $3,000;  Walker  street  school-house  and 
K  $22,000;  Ivy  street,  $20,000;  Crew  street.  $20,000 ;  Marietta  street,  $25,- 
^;  High  School  building,  $15,000;  Badger  purchase,  $10,000;  Oglethorpe 
P^rk  and  fair  ground,  $100,000;  waterworks  $440,000;  Georgia  Western 
'Railroad  stock,  $300,000;  Air  Line  stock,  $300,000;  cemetery  lots,  $12,000; 
"^"ks,  horses,  etc.,  $1,600;  Atlanta  Gas  Light  Company  stock,  $96,200; 
fnortgage  on  opera  house,  $79,000;  total  assets,  $1,573,800.  At  the  same 
time  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  taxable  real  estate  and  personal  property  in 
^c  city  was — real  estate,  $12,230,000,  personal  property,  $5,766,530;  total 
^ble  property,  $17,996,530.  The  city  tax  at  that  time  was  one  and  one- 
half  per  cent.,  and  the  State  and  county  tax  eighty  cents  on  each  $100,  thus 
/naking  the  entire  tax  $2.30  on  each  $100  of  assessed  valuation. 
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On  March  7,  1879,  the  council  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  various  officers  for 
the  year  commencing  in  July,  1879,  as  follows :  Hall-keeper,  $500  per  annum ; 
magazine-keeper,  $400  per  annum ;  physicians,  those  in  the  first,  fourth,  and 
fifth  wards,  each  $440  per  annum  ;  that  in  the  second  ward,  $320,  and  that  in 
the  third  ward,  $360 ;  chief  of  police,  $1,350  per  annum;  he  to  furnish  his  own 
horse ;  four  captains  of  police,  each  ^900  per  annum ;  one  day  cleric  and  sta* 
tion- house  keeper,  $900  per  annum ;  one  assistant  station-house  keeper,  $648 
per  annum ;  thirty  patrolmen,  $54  each  per  month. 

At  the  election  which  occurred  July  7,  1879,  ^^^  ministerial  officers,  the 
following  were  elected :  Clerk,  W.  R.  Biggers ;  marshal,  W.  H.  Holcombe ; 
dty  attorney,  W.  T.  Newman ;  dty  engineer,  Robert  M.  Qayton ;  treasurer, 
John  H.  Goldsmith ;  sexton,  L.  G.  Holland ;  tax  receiver  and  collector,  John 
Milledge ;  hall-keeper,  William  A.  Bonnell. 

On  September  i,  1879,  the  following  ordinance  was  passed  with  reference 
to  the  floating  debt :  "  That  the  finance  committee  are  hereby  instructed  to 
have  prepared  for  issuance,  bonds  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  to  the  amount  of 
$385,000,  to  be  dated  October  i,  1879,  and  to  bear  six  per  cent  interest  pay- 
able semi-annually." 

Of  these  bonds,  $25,000  was  to  fall  due  January  i,  1886,  and  an  equal 
amount  on  the  ist  of  January  each  year  for  four  years;  $40,000  was  to  fall 
due  on  the  ist  of  January,  1891,  and  sin  equal  amount  on  the  ist  of  January 
for  each  of  the  succeeding  three  years ;  $50,000  to  fall  due  on  the  ist  of  Jan- 
uary, 1895,  and  $50,000  on  the  ist  of  January,  1896.  By  the  issuance  of 
these  bonds  the  bonded  debt  became  $2,201,500. 

At  the  election  held  December  3,  1879,  for  an  alderman-at- large,  and  one 
councilman  from  each  ward,  the  following  was  the  result,  with  the  vote  cast 
for  each  candidate :  alderman-at-large,  Charles Beerman,  2,460,  William  Finch, 
990;  councilmen,  first  ward,  J.  J.  Barnes,  1,866,  J.  A.  Anderson,  1,518,  R. 
Derby,  17;  second  ward,  John  Berkele,  1,737,  R.  H.  Knapp,  1,614;  third 
ward,  T.  J.  Buchanan,  1,863,  M.  Cargile.  1,058,  C.  Q.  Adamson,  510,  J.  D. 
Garrison,  31,  W.  R.  Page,  3;  fourth  ward,  Thomas  Boyle,  2,527,  C  K.  Mad- 
dox,  788,  H.  H.  McLane,  97,  A.  Heals,  15  ;  fifth  ward,  L.  C.  James,  2,300, 
W.  H.  Redden,  723,  J.  W.  Churchill,  10 1.  The  water  commissioners  elected 
were  L.  P.  Grant,  for  three  years,  G.  W.  Adair,  for  two  years,  and  E.  E.  Raw- 
son  for  one  year. 

The  receipts  of  the  treasurer  for  the  year  1879  were  $1,319,610.92,  and 
the  expenditures  $1,030,897.24.  The  expenditures  for  gas  were  $1 1,096.11, 
and  the  dividends  on  the  city's  stock  in  the  gas  company  amounted  to  $9,620. 

At  the  election  held  on  the  ist  of  December,  1880,  the  following  is  the 
result  with  the  vote  cast  for  each  candidate:  Mayor,  James  W.  English,  1,433, 
H.  I.  Kimball,  1,379  '»  alderman  at-large,  R.  J.  Lowry,  2,706,  A.  N.  Watson, 
(colored)  93  ;  councilmen,  first  ward,  A.  J.  Pinson,  1,463,  M.  E.  Mahcr,  1,265, 
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F.  S.  Peacock.  40,  J.  M.  Boring,  8  ;  second  ward,  R.  H.  Knapp,  1,605,  Wil- 
liam  Laird,  1,175  ;  third  ward,  D.  A.  Beattie,  1,219,  S.  Holland,  691,  Augus- 
tus Thompson,  585,  E.  M.  Greeson,  291  ;  fourth  ward^J.  \V.  Johnson.  1,841, 
J.  N.  Langston.  838,  Charles  O.  Jones,  119;  fifth  ward,  W.  D.  Payne,  1,432, 
Pat  Lynch.  1,271,  J.  S.  Lester,  21,  D.  Mapp,  33. 

On  July  4,  1 88 1,  the  following  officers  were  elected  by  the  council :  Clerk, 
J.  H.  Goldsmith;  treasurer,  R,  M.  Farrar ;  marshal,  W.  R.  Joyner;  auditor 
and  recorder,  H.  C.  Glenn  ;  city  attorney,  W.  T.  Newman ;  city  engineer,  R. 
M.  Clayton  ;  receiver  and  collector,  J.  A.  Anderson  ;  sexton,  W.  A.  Bonnell ; 
hall-keeper,  Jacob  Morris. 

The  result  of  the  election  held  December  7,  1881,  was  as  follows:  Alder- 
man-at-large,  Thomas  G.  Healy  ;  councilmen,  first  ward,  Dr.  W.  D.  Mitchell ; 
second  ward,  Frank  T.  Ryan  ;  third  ward,  Z  W.  Adamson  ;  fourth  ward, 
William  H.  Howell ;  fifth  ward,  W.  C.  Reynolds.  On  the  7th  of  March,  1881, 
an  ordinance  was  passed  by  the  council  providing  for  the  election  of  a  street 
lamplighter  at  a  salary  of  $1,700  per  annum.  August  7,  1881,  a  communi- 
cation was  received  from  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  and  from 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company  granting  permission  to  the  city  to  stretch  wires 
on  the  poles  of  the  two  companies  for  an  electric  fire  alarm  telegraph  system. 
This  system  was  put  into  operation  soon  afterward. 

The  council  on  December  4,  1882,  fixed  the  salaries  of  the  various  minis- 
terial officers,  as  follows:   Mayor,  $2,500  per  annum;  treasurer,  $1,000;  tax 
receiver  and  collector,  $1,500;  auditor  and  recorder,  $1,800;  sexton,  $900; 
attorney,  $2,000;  engineer,  $1,800;  clerk,  perquisites  and  fifty  cents  on  each 
fine  in  the  recorder's  court,  when  collected  in  cases  where  the  fine  did  not 
exceed  $1,000;   hall-keeper,  $600;    magazine-keeper,  $500;   water  commis- 
sioners, $100  each  ;  board  of  health,  $100  each  ;  secretary  of  the  board.  $400 
additional ;  assessors,  $1,200;  aldermen,  $200  each  ;  councilmen,  $200  each  J 
street  commissioner,  $200;  lamplighter,  $1,800. 

The  election  of  December  6,  1882,  resulted  as  follows:    Mayor,  John  B. 

Ooodwin,  1,247  votes,  E.  J.  Roach,  881, ^J.  H.  Seals,  500;  alderman-at-large, 

John  H.   Mecaslin,  2,429,  scattering,  51  ;  councilmen,  first  ward,  J.  A.  Gray, 

785,  W.  A.   Gramling,  731,  W.   M.   Middlebrooks,   576,  J.   M.  Boring,   542; 

Second  ward,  Volney  Dunning,  1,315,  J.  H.  Ketner,  1,206,  George  H.  Eddie- 

^^an,  97 ;  third  ward,  S.   W.   Day,    1,529,   F.  A.  Arnold.  1,060;  fourth  ward, 

^-  F.  Longley,  1,309,  J.  S.  Garmany,  1,241,  M.   M.  Brannon,  21  ;  fifth  ward, 

^lias  Hannan,  1,597,  Z.  A.  Rice,  1,017. 

According  to  the  gas  committee's  report  for  the  year  1882,  there  had  been 

^^  use  during  that  year,  426  gas  lamps,  and   5  i   oil   lamps,  and  the   amount 

expended  in  this  department  was  $11,751.62.     The  city  had   received   from 

dividends  on  its  stock,  $8,995.      According  to  the  treasurer's  report  the  re- 

<^eipts  for  the  year  had  been  $682,079.82,  and  the  expenses,  $536,971.19. 
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rst  ward,  William  Kinyon,  1,926,  M.  H.  Dooly,  441  ;  second  ward,  I.  S.  Mit- 

hell,  2,014,  scattering,  3  ;    third  ward.  E.  A.  Angier,    1,888,  W.  H.  Frizzell, 

;  fourth  ward,  A.  L.  Green,  1,864,  C.  K.  Maddox,  730 ;  fifth  ward,  James 

11,  2,505  ;  sixth  ward,  G.  G.  Roy,  2,464,  R.  D.  Badger,  9. 

The  salaries  of  the  various  officers  were  fixed  for  two  years  on  November  i, 

1^886,  as  follows:  City  attorney,  $1,800;  auditor  and   recorder,  $1,500 ;  tax 

■receiver  and  collector,  $1,600;  treasurer,  $1,000;  engineer,  $1,800;  two  as- 

sistent  tax  receivers  and  assessors,  $1,200  each;    hall  keeper,  $720;  sexton, 


The  election  held  December  i,  1886,  resulted  as  follows:  Mayor,  J.  T.  Coop- 
2,184  votes;  aldermen-at-large,  J.  H.  Mecaslin.  2,166,  W.  A.  Hemphill, 
i,^>93  ;  councilmen,  G.  H.  Thrower,  2,179,  W-  A.  Fuller,  i ;  second  ward,  H.  A. 
Bo3rnton,  1,218,  W.  P.  Elliott,  1,010;  third  ward,  E.  F.  Allen,  2,179,  scatter- 
ia^j",  2;  fourth  ward,  L.  B.  Nelson,  1,183,  J-  M-  McGuirk.  1,027;  fifth  ward, 
H"  -  M.  Beutell,  2,181,  J.  S.  Lester,  i ;  sixth  ward,  F.  P.  Rice,  1,998,  J  J.  Wood- 
SKix^,  9,  scattering,  4. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1887  there  was  on  hand  a  surplus  of  $183,- 
83  3  22,  as  required  by  law.     A  brief  review  of  the  reason  and  manner  of  this 
*^^<^umulation  will  not  be  without  interest  here.     Previous  to  the  adoption  of 
"^^  charter  of  1874,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  in  previous  pages,  each 
^^^uncil  paid  its  obligations  out  of  the  income  for  the  current  year.    A  most  dis- 
^*^^  vjraging  feature  of  the  year's  business  was  that  the  expenses  usually  exceeded 
"^^ income,  so  that  besides  turning  over  an  empty  treasury  to  its  successor,  each 
^^^uncil  as  it  retired  from  office,  turned  over  a  steadily  increasing  deficit.      As 
"^^  taxes  for  any  given  year  did  not  begin  to  come  into  the  treasury  until  mid- 
^^^mer  it  was  necessary  to  borrow  money  with  which  to  run  the  government 
^'^ til  the  necessary  funds  began  to  be  collected.     The  deficit   had  to  be  met 
"*c^wise  in  the  same  manner.     As  a  consequence  the  city  was  at  all  times  a 
"^avy  borrower,  sometimes  to  the   extent  of  $200,000.     As  was  natural  too, 
^'^^  city  had  to  pay  a  very  high  rate  of  interest,  for  it  is  only  those  whose  credit 
^^   good  who  are  able  to  borrow  it  at  a  low  rate  of  interest.      In  1873  and  1874 
^^Hen  the  city  debt  attained  very  nearly  its  present  proportions,  and  before  her 
^^edit  was  established  on  the  present  firm  foundation,  it  was  customary  for  her 
^^  have  to  pay  as  high  as  twelve   per  cent.,  and  sometimes  even  higher  than 
^*^at  ruinous  rate.     To  remedy  this  great  and  dangerous  evil,  an  amendment 
^213  procured  to  the  city  charter,  requiring  a  surplus  fund  to  be  accumulated 
^^  the  rate  of  $20,000  for  the  first  year,  and  $25,000  per  year  afterward.      By 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1887  this  system  of  accumulating  a  surplus  had  been 
^'^  operation  eight  years,  and  the  amount  of  the   surplus  was  actually  $225,- 
^55  02,  an  excess  of  $41,221.80  over  and  above  the  legal  requirement.     The 
"Credit  of  the  city  had,  by  the  operation  of  this  wise  law,  been  very  greatly  en- 
hanced and  elevated.     During   1885   the  mayor  of  the  city  was  enabled  to 
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negotiate  in  New  York  a  sale  of  $52,000  of  Atlanta  five  per  cents,  at  par,  and 
during  i886'he  was  able  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  $1 16,000  of  Atlanta  four  and 
one  half  per  cents,  at  par.  About  January  i,  1887,  the  people  of  Atlanta, 
themselves,  took  $25,000  of  the  city's  bonds  at  the  same  low  rate  of  interest 
All  of  this  demonstrates  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  that  the  credit  of  At- 
lanta is  as  high  as  the  most  jealous  of  her  citizens  need  require. 

The  officers  elected  July  4, 1887,  those  now  in  office,  were  as  follows:  Clerk,. 
J.  H.  Goldsmith  ;  attorney,  J.  B.  Goodwin  ;. marshal,  James  W.  Loyd;  auditor 
and  recorder,  J.  A.  Anderson;  tax  collector  and  assessor,  R.  J.  Griffin  ;  treas- 
urer, R.  M.  Farrar ;  engineer,  R.  M.  Clayton ;  sexton,  W.  A.  Bonnell ;  mes- 
senger, Jake  Morris ;  assessor,  D.  A.  Cook;  chief  fire  department,  W.  R.  Joyner;. 
boiler  inspector,  Fred  Krog;  building  inspectors,  A.  C.  Bruce,  Dr.  J.  Irby  and 
Gus.  E.  Leo,  and  assistant  attorney,  John  T.  Pendleton.  On  December  19,. 
1887,  W.  M.  Middlebrooks,  C.  C.  Hammock,  Z.  H.  Smith,  H.  C.  Irwin,  M.  L. 
Collier,  and  Joel  Hunt  were  elected  water  commissioners. 

At  the  election  held  on  December  7,  1887,  '^^  alderman  and  councilmen,. 
the  following  was  the  result:  Alderman-at-large,  Albert  Howell,  2,682  votes, 
Jacob  Haas,  2,554,  H.  C.  Stockdell,  1,685,  T.  D.  Meador,  1,971  ;  councilmen, 
first  ward,  J.  M.  Stephens,  2,726,  E.  J.  Roach,  1,662,  R.M.  King,  177  ;  second 
ward,  P.  J.  Moran,  2,597,  A.  B.  Bostick,  1,907;  third  ward,  J.  G.  Woodward,. 
2,630,  J.  J.  Falvey,  1,758,  A.  W.  Burnet,  168;  fourth  ward,  S.  A.  Morris, 
2,667,  G.  W.  O'Brien,  1,621,  R.  J.  Henry,  266;  fifth  ward,  A.  P.  Thompson,. 
2,789,  W.  H.  Bell,  1,713  ;  sixth  ward,  M,  F.  Amorous,  2,746,  E.  M.  Roberts, 
1,726.  On  January  2,  1888,  M.  Mahoney  and  Clarence  Moore  were  elected 
commissioners  of  public  works. 

In  August,  1888,  there  was  a  large  influx  of  strangers  into  Atlanta  on  ac- 
count of  yellow  fever  in  Florida.  While  there  was  no  rigid  quarantine  against 
those  seeking  safety  from  the  dread  disease,  yet  proper  precautionary  measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  it  from  securing  a  foothold  in  the  city.  The  trains  com- 
ing into  Atlanta  were  carefully  inspected  and  suspicious  cases  promptly  quar- 
antined. The  duties  of  inspection  began  on  Tuesday  night,  August  14,  and 
were  faithfully  performed.  In  order  to  supply  to  the  board  of  health  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  be  used  in  preserving  the  health  of  the  city  the  council  held  a 
special  meeting  August  13,  to  consider  the  question  of  placing  the  city  in  a 
more  cleanly  condition.  At  this  meeting  the  council  decided  to  take  $5,000 
from  the  contingent  fund  as  a  sanitary  appropriation.  And  the  mayor  and 
board  of  health  were  authorized  to  make  such  drafts  on  the  contingent  fund  as 
they  might  deem  proper  for  the  sanitary  or  other  precautions  looking  to  the 
continuance  of  the  good  health  of  the  city. 

Reference  to  the  chapter  on  the  municipal  history  of  the  city,  will  show 
that  the  council  has  always  been  mindful  of  the  health  of  the  citizens  from, 
the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  place.      The  first  board  of  health  was  ap- 
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inted  m  1850,  and  consisted  of  J.  A.  Hayden  and  Drs.  James  F.  Alexander 

nd  Benjamin  F.  Bomar.     From  that  time  to  the  present  boards  of  health  have 

een  regularly  appointed  by  the  council,  and  these  boards  of  health  have  per- 

fV>rmed  their  duties  with  greater  or  less  zeal  and  success.       It  is  not  deemed 

x^ecessary  to  present  in  this  work,  however,  detailed  annals  of  their  efforts,  for 

the    reason  that  through  the  earlier  years  of  the  city's  history,  these  efforts^ 

though  honest  and  valuable,  were  comparatively  of  little  importance,  because 

CDf  the  necessity  for  much  greater   labor  and  expense  during  the  later   years. 

T^he  history   of  the  board  of  health,  therefore,  as  it  is  of  most  interest  to  the 

g^eneral  reader,  commences  with  the  year    1874.  the  year  in  which   the   new 

c^harter  was  granted   by  the  Legislature,  requiring  the  board  to  be  organized 

substantially  as  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

However,  little  appears  to  have  been  accomplished  by  any  board  of  health 
that  may  have  been  appointed  by  the  council,  previous  to  1879. 

The  board  of  health,  for  the  year  1879.  was  composed  of  Aaron  Haas,  from 
the  first  ward ;  Dr.  James  B.  Baird,  from  the  second  ;  Dr.  W.  S.  Armstrong, 
JVom  the  third ;  Dr.  W.  G.  Drake,  from  the  fourth,  and  F.  P.  Rice,  from  the 
£fth.  From  the  first  annual  report  of  this  board,  the  following  facts  and  sta- 
tistics are  taken:  They  stated  that  when  they  assumed  supervision  of  the  sani- 
tary affairs  of  the  city,  in  July,  1879,  they  found  it  in  an  exceptionally  clean 
snd  satisfactory  condition.  This  they  attributed  to  the  wise  methods  and  ac- 
tive efforts  of  the  mayor  and  council.  The  appointment  of  two  sanitary  in- 
spectors, early  in  the  summer,  had  resulted  in  untold  good,  as  the  sanitary 
authorities  were  able,  through  these  inspectors,  to  discover  and  cause  to  be 
abated  quietly,  many  nuisances  that  otherwise  would  remain  a  constant  men- 
aicc  to  the  public  health. 

During  the  six   months  ending  December  31,  1879,  the  total  number  of 
<leaths  was  343.      Of  this  number  155  were  of  white  persons,  and  188  of  col- 
ored.      The  total   annual  death  rate  was  16.7   per  1,000;  the  average  annual 
mortality  among  the  whites  being  12.4;  while  among  the  colored  population  it 
amounted  to  23.5.      Among  the  principal  causes  of  death,  diarrhetic  diseases 
""were  accredited  with  59 — whites  27,  colored  32;  consumption   had  carried  off 
J4 — white  15.  colored   19;  typhoid  fever  had   been  the  cause  of  17  deaths — 
"white  II,  colored  6;  acute  lung  disease  claimed    14  victims — white  2,  colored 
12.      Other  diseases  were  responsible  for  a  smaller   number  of  deaths,   the 
'Btbove- named  four  classes  of  disease  being  then,  and  it  is  believed  ever  since, 
the  most  virulent  in  Atlanta.     The  board  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  death 
rate  in  Atlanta,  low  as  it  was,  might  be  still  further  reduced  by  more  rigid  in- 
dividual attention  to  sanitary  laws.     The  most  potent  factors  in  the  generation 
and  propagation  of  disease  were  foul   water  and   foul  air  ;  hence  every  effort 
should   be  made  to  prevent  the  pollution  of  the  one  and  the  infection  of  the 
other.     The  primitive  ways  of  the  city  should  be  abandoned,  and  system  and 
order  should  take  the  place  of  confusion  and  neglect. 


One  of  the  most  important  questions  that  could  engage  the  attention  of 
the  municipal  government  was  that  of  providing  means  for  the  prompt  and 
efficient  removal  of  all  excrementitious  matter  beyond  the  limits  of  the  city. 
Because  of  Atlanta's  peculiar  situation,  no  single  system  of  removal  could  ever 
prove  practicable  The  surface  filth  and  a  large  portion  of  the  excreta  must 
be  carried  off  by  gutters  and  sewers,  and  to  facilitate  the  removal  by  such 
means  the  board  recommended  the  extending  and  perfecting  of  a  system  of 
properly  constructed  aewers  and  street  drains,  with  the  utmost  rapidity  that 
the  financial  ability  of  the  city  would  warrant. 

But  notwithstanding  that  the  board  had  its  opinion  as  to  what  must  ulti- 
mately be  the  general  method  of  removing  excrementitious  matter  from  the 
city,  yet  they  still  hclrf  that  for  many  years  to  come,  if  not  for  all  time,  such 
matter  would  have  to  be  removed  by  Other  means  than  water  carriage.  The 
power  to  maintain  a  state  of  cleanliness,  must,  they  .said,  be  placed  within  reach 
■of  the  citizens  before  sanitary  regulation  could  be  properly  executed. 

The  same  board  was  in  office  during  the  year  iSSo.  Dr.  William  S.  Arm- 
strong was  the  chairman,  and  Dr.  James  B.  Baird  the  secretary.*  liariy  in  the 
year  the  board  insisted  on  increased  and  improved  scavenger  service,  especially 
as  related  to  the  removal  of  the  night-soil,  and  the  adoption  of  the  dry-earth 
system  of  disinfection.  The  system,  as  perfected  by  the  board,  worked  well 
and  gave  general  satisfaction.  The)*  thought  the  step  under  consideration  the 
I  most  important  advance  ever  made  in  the  sanitary  history  of  the  city,  and  that 
I  it  afforded  the  Mlution  of  a  vexed  question.  The  total  cosl  to  the  city  of  put- 
ting the  system  into  operation  was  $900,  and  the  annual  expense  of  keeping  it 
in  operation  was  about  $1,600  per  annum.  The  assessment  for  meeting  this 
expense  had  amounted  to  $1,866,  and  thus  the  system  was  more  than  self  sus- 
taining. In  a  business  point  of  view  the  investment  was  a  good  one,  and  as  a 
sanitary  measure  its  benefits  to  the  community  were  inestimable.  It  was,  the 
board  said,  only  necessary  to  increase  the  service  and  extend  the  area  of  its 
operations,  in  order  to  remove  every  defect  from  the  service  and  render  it 
above  criticism. 

The  most  serious  problem  that  confronted  the  municipal  authorities  was  the 
proper  method  of  treating  the  termini  of  the  great  sewers,  "  Emptying  as  they 
do,  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  some  of  them  in  closely  populated  districts, 
and  supplied  with  a  totally  inadequate  supply  of  water,  they  are  a  fruitful  source 
of  discomfort  to  the  community,  a  constant  menace  to  its  safety,  and  we  fear 
will  become,  in  the  near  future,  hot-beds  of  pestilential  diseases."  A  thoroughly 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  had  been,  however,  sought  for  in  vain.  A 
prompt  extension  of  the  sewers  was  considered  the  best  treatment.  And  the 
next  best  thing  was  to  remove  all  obstructions  from  the  channels  and  to  cut 
away  all  acute  angles,  so  as  to  allow  the  feeble  streams,  laden  with  poisonous 
excreta,  to  bear  their  unequal  burdens  beyond  the  confines  of  the  city.     It  was 
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suggested  that  the  irregular  natural  drains,  then  relied  upon  for  carrying  away 
he  excrementitious  matter  from  the  mouths  of  the  sewers,  might  be  replaced 
"\Arith  open  ditches,  which  could  ultimately  be  used  for  the  extension  of  the 
sewers  themselves,  and  that  if  this  last  suggestion  should  be  adopted,  and  a 
rigid  scavenger  and  night  dry- earth  disinfectant  system  be  rigidly  enforced, 
it  w^ould  mark  an  era  in  the  sanitary  affairs  of  the  city,  the  beneficent  influences 
of  which  would  be  felt  for  all  time. 

During  the  year  1880  there  were  679  deaths  in  the  city,  marking  an  annual 
death  rate  of  17.8  per  thousand;  of  this  number,  288  were  white  and  391 
colored.  Among  the  whites  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  was  thirteen  per 
thousand,  and  among  the  colored  population,  23.8.  The  number  of  deaths  of 
persons  over  five  years  of  age  was  392 — white,  175,  colored,  217.  The  num- 
ber of  deaths  among  children  under  five  years  of  age  was  287 — white,  113, 
colored,  174.  The  principal  causes  of  death  were  pneumonia,  consumption, 
diarrhea  and  typhoid  fever.  From  pneumonia  there  were  sixty-two  deaths — 
^white.  fourteen,  colored,  forty-eight.      From  other  acute  lung  diseases,  eighteen 

white,  nine,  colored,  nine.    Consumption  caused  one  hundred  deaths — white, 

forty-one,  colored,  fifty-nine.       Diarrhetic  diseases,  one  hundred  and  fourteen 

white,  fifty,  colored,  sixty  four.      Typhoid  fever,  twenty-five — white,  eleven, 

colored  fourteen.  From  other  diseases  there  were  smaller  numbers  of  deaths. 
3t  will  be  observed  that,  of  all  the  deaths,  42  26  per  cent,  were  among  children 
^nder  five  years  of  age.  Again,  of  all  the  deaths,  1 1.78  per  cent,  were  from 
scute  lung  diseases;  14.72  per  cent,  from  consumption  ;  16.81  per  cent,  from 
diarrhetic  diseases;  and  i.6S  per  cent,  from  typhoid  fever;  thus  showing  that, 
"  say,  forty- seven  per  cent,  of  all  the  deaths  in  the  city  were  caused  by  these 
'ibur  classes  of  disease.  In  the  report  from  which  these  statistics  are  derived, 
the  board  called  attention  to  the  great  disparity  between  the  relative  death 
:»ates  of  the  whites  and  of  the  negroes  In  other  cities  the  disparity  was  the 
same,  and  the  board  thought  that  unless  the  reports  from  the  country  districts 
should  show  markedly  different  results,  the  fate  of  the  negro  race  was  not  diffi- 
cult to  predict. 

The  same  members  of  the  board  of  health  were  elected  for  the  year  188 1, 
-and  the  organization  was  the  same.  In  the  meantime,  through  an  amendment 
td*the  charter  of  the  city,  approved  September  3,  1881,  the  mayor  and  general 
council  had  been  given  full  power  and  authority  to  lay  down  sewers  and  drains 
in  said  city,  and  to  assess  the  cost  of  laying  and  constructing  the  same  upon 
the  real  estate  abutting  on  the  streets  through  which  or  along  which  such 
sewers  and  drains  might  be  laid  or  constructed.  And  the  amendment  to  the 
charter  provided  that  the  laying  and  constructing  of  such  sewers  should  be 
under  the  supervision  of  a  board  of  commissioners  of  sewers  and  streets,  which 
was,  by  the  same  amendment,  created.  By  this  amendment  to  the  charter  the 
said  board  of  commissioners  was  to  consist  of  three  members,  the  first  members^ 
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of  said  board  to  be  elected  by  the  mayor  and  general  council,  at  the  first  meet- 
ing of  said  body  in  December,  1881.  One  member  was  to  be  elected  for  one 
year,  one  for  two  years .  and  one  for  three  years,  and  their  term  was  to  com- 
mence on  January  i,  1882. 

This  board  was  required,  immediately  upon  its  organization,  to  appoint  a 
•superintendent  of  streets  and  sewers,  who  was  to  hold  his  position  at  the  option 
of  said  board.  The  commissioners  were  given  full  power  and  control  over  all 
work  of  every  kind  to  be  done  on  the  streets  and  sewers,  but  the  council  was 
to  determine  when  and  where  all  such  work  should  be  done. 

In  the  same  report  the  board  took  strongly  in  favor  of  the  construction  of 
a  complete  and  comprehensive  plan  of  sewerage.  They  looked  upon  the  prac- 
tice of  putting  in  small  pipe,  here  and  there,  to  meet  an  immediate  emergency 
without  reference  to  the  future  growth  and  needs  of  the  city,  as  exceedingly 
short  sighted.     It  was  some  time,  however,  before  the  recommendations  of  the 

I 

board  in  this  respect  were  fully  carried  into  effect. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  for  1881  was  962 ;  giving  an  annual  death  rate 
of  24.66  per  thousand,  estimating  the  population  of  the  city  at  39,000 — ^white, 
22,000,  colored,  17,000.  Of  the  deaths  423  were  of  white,  and  539  of  colored 
people.  The  annual  death  rate  among  the  whites  for  that  year  was  19.22  per 
thousand,  and  among  the  colored  population,  31.70  per  thousand. 

According  to  the  amended  charter,  approved  September  3,  1881,  the 
mayor  and  general  conncil  were  to  elect  a  board  of  health  to  consist  of  five 
members,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  elected  for  one  year,  two  for  two  years,  and 
two  for  three  years.  And  the  section  of  the  charter  of  1874,  which  required 
that  one  member  of  the  board  should  be  elected  from  each  ward  was  so 
changed  that  this  was  not  required.  The  council,  in  January,  1882,  re-elected 
the  same  board  that  had  been  in  service  since  1879,  and  they  were  organized  in 
the  same  manner.  During  the  year  there  was  considerable  alarm  among  the 
people  of  the  city  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  smallpox  in  many  of  the 
Northern  ciiies.  Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  of  health,  the  coun- 
cil appropr-ated  $1,000  for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  vaccination  of  as  many 
of  the  people  and  of  the  school  children  as  practicable,  and  of  erecting  a  tem- 
porary hospital  for  the  accommodation  of  such  cases  as  might  develop  in  the 
city  or  be  brought  within  it  from  infected  districts.  At  the  same  time  a  com- 
munication was  addressed  to  the  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  urging 
upon  him  the  necessity  of  the  rigid  enforcement  of  the  rule  requiring  the  suc- 
cessful vaccination  of  all  children  in  attendance  upon  the  schools. 

The  appropriation  being  made,  the  board  of  health  at  once  secured  the 
erection  of  a  suitable  building  for  hospital  purposes,  provided  an  ample  supply 
of  vaccine  virus,  and  employed  four  physicians  to  visit  from  house  to  house, 
and  to  vaccinate  all  persons  not  vaccinated  whom  they  could  find  and  who 
offered  no  resistance.     At  the  end  of  two  weeks  there  had  been  accumulated 
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sufficient  quantity  of  virus  to  warrant  the  opening  of  an  office  for  free  vac- 
Kzi nation.     This  office  was  placed  in  charge  of  Dr.  William  H.  Cuming,  with 
IDr.  J.  R.  Stodghill  as  assistant.     The  house  to  house  visitations  were  discon- 
"Cinued  at  the  end  of  two  weeks,  and  it  was  soon  found  necessary  to  open  a  sec- 
ond office  for  free  vaccination,  one  for  whites  and  one  for  blacks.     These  two 
offices  were  kept  open  until  March  i,  1882,  and  the  number  of  vaccinations 
"was  as  follows:  By  the  .physicians  visiting  from  house  to  house,  white,  552  ; 
colored,  574 — 1,126.     Number  of  vaccinations  made  at  the  two  offices,  white, 
1,217  ;  colored,  2,549 — 3,766.     Total  number  of  vaccinations,  4,892. 

While  this  vaccination  was  in  progress  there  were  a  great  many  cases  of 

sickness  thought  to  be  smallpox,  but  upon   investigation   no  smallpox  was 

discovered  until  April  3,  1882,  when  a  case  was  found  at  a  notorious  resort 

for  negroes,  on  Ivy  street,  known  as  the  **  Beaver  Slide."     The  victim  was 

Myra  Tate,  colored,  fourteen  years  of  age.     It  was  subsequently  ascertained 

that  she  contracted  the  disease  from  infected  clothing  belonging  to  an  inmate 

of  the  house  who  had  recently  come  to  this  city  from  Chattanooga,  where  the 

disease  was  then  prevailing.     Myra  Tate  had   never  been   vaccinated.     The 

next  day  after  the  appearance  of  the  disease  she  was  taken  to  the  hospital,  and 

the  sixteen  inmates  of  the  house  were  thoroughly  vaccinated  and  removed  to 

the  quarantine  station  outside  of  the  city  and   near  the  smallpox   hospital. 

The  city  physician  for  the  fourth  ward,  in  which  the  case  developed,  Dr.  M.  C. 

Martin,  gave  the  case  the  necessary  attention  until  the  girl  died,  April  8. 

The  next  case  occurred  on  April  16.  in  the  person  of  a  negro  woman  who 
was  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  **  Beaver  Slide,"  where  it  was  thouf^ht  she  con- 
tracted the  disease.  On  the  17th  there  were  four  other  cases,  all  of  them  trace- 
able to  the  original  source.  On  the  1 8th  there  was  one  case,  on  the  20th.  two  ; 
on  the  2 1st,  four ;  on  the  22d,  three ;  on  the  23d,  one  ;  on  the  28th,  four ;  on 
the  29th,  six,  and  so  on  until  May  5,  on  which  day  twelve  cases,  all  negroes, 
were  sent  to  the  hospital  with  fully  developed  smallpox.  From  that  time  the 
daily  average  declined  until  July  14,  on  which  day  the  last  case  for  that  out- 
break was  sent  to  the  hospital. 

From  April  3  to  July  20  there  were  1 10  cases  of  smallpox,  white,  i,  col- 
ored, 109.  Of  the  colored  cases,  44  proved  fatal.  The  subjects  of  the  disease 
would,  as  a  general  thing,  when  first  taken,  conceal  the  presence  of  the  disease 
or  subject  themselves  to  the  most  unnecessary  exposure,  and  this  is  the  main 
reason  for  there  being  so  many  fatal  cases.  Besides  the  above  cases,  which 
were  treated  in  the  hospital,  there  were  six  other  cases,  four  white  and  two 
colored.  These  all  remained  at  their  homes,  maintaining  at  their  own  expense 
the  quarantine  prescribed  by  the  board.  Two  of  these  cases  resulted  fatally, 
the  others  recovered. 

With  reference  to   the  effect  of  smallpox  on  the  children  in  the  public 
schools,  it  should  be  stated  that  at  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  the  dis- 
ss 


case  in  the  city,  there  were  in  attendance  more  than  4,250  pupils.  The  rules 
with  regard  to  vaccination  were  rigidly  enforced,  about  3,000  of  the  children 
being  subjected  to  this  operation.  No  child  in  attendance  upon  the  public 
schools,  wiiite  or  colored,  had  the  small  pox  or  even  varioloid,  nor  did  the 
schools  lose  a  day  on  account  of  there  being  smallpox  in  the  city. 

A  second  outbreak  of  smallpox  occurred  in  Atlanta  in  the  following  De- 
cember, the  first  case  occurring  on  the  1 4th  of  that  month  ;  and  as  before,  the 
disease  was  again  imported  from  Chattanooga.  During  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  this  second  time,  there  were  55  cases — white,  29,  colored,  26.  TTie 
entire  number  treated  in  the  hospital  was  34 — white.  9,  colored.  25.  The 
number  quarantined  at  their  homes  was  21 — white,  zo,  colored,  i.  Of  those 
treated  at  the  hospital,  1 1  died — white,  5,  colored,  6.  Of  those  quarantined  at 
home,  6  died,  all  white.  The  last  case  of  this  second  outbreak  occurred  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1883.  During  this  second  outbreak  the  whole  number  of  persons 
vaccinated  was  3,604 — white,  2,034,  colored,  1,570. 

The  vital  statistics  for  the  year  1S82  were  as  follows:  Total  number  of 
deaths,  924  ;  giving  an  annual  death  rate  of  2  1  per  thousand,  estimating  the 
population  of  the  city  at  44,000 — whites,  26,000;  colored.  18,000,  Of  the 
total  number  of  deaths,  360  were  of  white  persons,  564  of  colored.  The  annual 
mortality  among  the  whites  was  13.84;  among  the  blacks,  31.33. 

The  board  of  health  for  i8S3,was  the  same  as  for  1882,  and  the  officers  of  the 
board  were  also  the  same.     The  board  again  in  their  report  for  this  year,  urged 
Littpon  the  general  council  the  adoption  of  a  general  system  of  sewers.      They 
r  also  insisted  upon  it  that  the  materials  used  in  the  construction  of  sewers  should 
be  only  the  be£t  and  most  thoroughly  vitrified  pipe,  or  hard  brick  carefully  laid. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  in  the  city  for  1883  was  1,087 — whites,  443 ; 
colored,  644.     The  annual  death  rate  was  21.74,  estimating  the  population  at 
50,000 — white,  30,000;  colored,  20,000.     Among  the  whites  the  annual  mor- 
tality was  14.76 1  and  among  the  blacks,  32.20. 

So  far  the  vital  statistics  still  continue  to  show  a  large  excess  of  deaths  among 
the  colored  people,  according  to  their  numbers;  but  the  board  had  changed  its 
opinion  as  to  the  ultimate  result  upon  the  colored  race.  In  connection  with  this 
subject,  they  said  in  their  report  for  1883:  "Hut  it  is  probable,  at  the  same 
time,  that  their  birth  rate  is  also  largely  in  excess.  So  that  while  these  figures 
show  a  special  susceptibility  on  the  part  of  the  negro  to  certain  forms  of  dis- 
ease, and  also  indicate  a  prodigal  waste  of  life,  they  do  not  necessarily  foretell  a 
decline  in  the  numerical  strength  of|the  race.  The  survival  of  this  race  is  a 
problem  that  will  be  watched  with  the  deepest  interest  by  philanthropists  and 
statisticians  throughout  tiie  civiiized^world." 

The  board  of  health  f"r  1884,  was  as  follows:  W.  S.  Armstrong,  M.D,  pres- 
ident; James  H.  Baird,  M,D..  secretary;  James  F.  Alexander,  M.D..  Frank  P. 
Rice  and,  Aaron  Haas.  The  sanitary  inspectors  were  Willis  A,  King  for  the 
first  district,  and  Thomas  S,  Veal,  for  the  second  district      The  total  oumber  of 
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■ci^Beaths  in  tlie  city  for  1884  was  1,131 — whites,  427;  colored,  704.     The  annual 
-^r-ate  of  mortality  among  the  whites  was  13.34  P^f  thousand  ;  among  the  blacks, 
,^53.52,    The  board  of  health  for  the  year  1885  was  the  same  as  for  the  year  before, 
a=mnri  its  organization  was  the  same.     The  total  number  of  deaths  from  disease 
m  n  the  city  for  the  year  1885  was  1,150 — white,  431  ;  colored,  719.     The  total 
^snnual  death  rate  was  20,53  P*^""  thousand ;  among  the  whites,  13.06 ;  among 
-che  blacks,  31.26.     The  board  of  health  and  the  sanitary  inspectors  were  the 
^^ame  for   1886  as  they  had  been  for  1885.     The  vital  statistics  for  the  year 
-vvere   as  follows:    Total  number  of  deaths,  892 — whites,  394,  colored,  498. 
The  annual  death  rate  calculated  on  an  estimated  population  of  60,000,  whites, 
^9,000,  colored,  21,000,  was   14.86  per   thousand.      The   annual  death  rate 
^mong  the  whites  was   10.10  per  thousand;  among  the  blacks,  23.71.     The 
l>oard  of  health  for  the  year  1887  was  as  follows :  W.  S.   Armstrong.  M.  D., 
.president ;   James  B.  Baird,  M.  D,,  secretary ;    James   K.  Alexander,   M.  D., 
J-lenry  B.  Tompkins  and   Aaron   Haas.      The  sanitary  inspectors  were  the 
jfttne  as  those  last  mentioned.     The  vital  statistics  for  the  year  wcrt.-  as  follows: 
'^otal  number  of  deaths  1 ,3 1 5 — whites,  608  ;  colored,  707,     The  annual  death 
^-.^te  based  upon  a  total  population  of  63,000 — whites,  41,000,  colored,  22,- 
£y£X>,  was  20.87.     The  annual  mortality  among  the  white   people,  upon   the 
3,t>ove  estimate,  was   14.82  per  thousand;  among  the  colored  people,  32.13. 
Ever  since  the  board  of  health   has  been  organized  as  it  now  is,  it  has  an- 
nually urged  upon  the  mayor  and  general  council  the  vita!  importance  to  the 
Health  of  the  city,  of  the  construction  of  a  complete  and  comprehensive  plan  of 
sewerage.     At  length,  in  February  and  March,  r  886,  consultations  were  hed 
w'ith  two  sanitary  engineers,  one  from  Chicago,  the  other  from  Boston.     The 
•"^sult  of  these  consultations  was,  that  a  proposition  was  submitted  to  the 
"**yor  and  general  council  by  Ernest  W.  Bowditch.  of  Boston,  Mass.,  who  is 
*  Successful  and  practical  engineer.      The  phin  of  sewerage  suggested  by  Mr. 
^**ditch  is  known  as  the  combined  system — thai  is,  sewers  which  not  only 
*^''i>'  off  refuse  matter,  but  also  storm  water. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  mortality,  the  death  rate  per  1,000,  the 
^"ttiber  of  deaths  from  certain  diseases,  etc..  from  1880  to  1887  inclusive: 
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In  1887  there  were  laid  1.43  miles  of  sewers  in  the  city,  varying  in  size 
from  a  fifteen-inch  pipe  to  a  five  foot  arch  size,  constructed  of  stone  and  brick. 
During  last  year  (1887)  nearly  $23,000  was  expended  on  sewers.  At  the 
present  timt  the  city  has  some  twenty  miles  of  sewers,  with  five  emptying 
places  The  sewers  consist  of  pipe  up  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  the  remaining 
being  of  brick  and  stone. 

Police  Department. — From  the  incorporation  ofthe  city  of  Atlanta  until  !874. 
the  pohce  department  was  under  the  direct  control  of  the  mayor  and  general 
council.  This  became  a  source  of  great  complaint  and  dissatisfaction.  A  high 
state  of  efficiency  and  discipline  was  impossible,  and  the  police  force  became  a 
powerful  element  in  every  municipal  election.  The  public  interest  demanded 
a  change,  and  this  was  satisfactorily  brought  about  by  provision  of  the  city  char- 
charter  of  1874,  which  provides  for  theestablishment  of  a  board  of  commission- 
ers of  police,  which  has  the  full  direction  and  control  of  the  officers  and  members 
of  the  police  force.  Five  members,  who  are  elected  by  the  mayor  and  council, 
compose  this  board.  Thefirst  election  was  held  in  March,  1874,  when  Green  T. 
Dodd  was  chosen  for  three  years ;  Dr.  W.  T.  Goldsmith,  two  years;  John  F.  Mor- 
ris, two  years;  M.  Mahoney.  one  year,  and  Z.  H.  Smith  one  year.  Two  com- 
missioners are  elected  every  year,  and  since  the  first  board  was  chosen  each  mem- 
ber has  been  elected  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Following  will  be  found  the  date 
of  election  and  names  of  the  several  men  who  have  served  as  commissioner  of  po- 
lice: 187s,  M.  Mahoney,  E.Y.Clarke;  i876.John  R.  Gramling,  Dr.  W.T.  Gold- 
smith ;  1877,  Green  T.  Dodd;  1878.  M.  Mahoney,  E.Y.  Clarke;  l879,Dr.W.T. 
Goldsmith,  C.  J.  Hancock;  1880.  Green  T.  Dodd;  1881,  Amos  Fox.  J.  K. 
Thrower;  1882,  Dr.  W.  T.  Goldsmith,  C.  J.  Hancock;  1883,  Paul  Jones;  1884, 
J.  W.  English.  Amos  Fox  ;  1885,  Dr.  W.  T.  Goldsmith,  John  Stephens  ;  1886, 
E.  W.  Martin  ;  1887,  J.  W.  English,  W.  H.  Robertson  ;  1888,  W.  R.  Brown. 
The  present  board  consists  of  E.  W.  Martin,  Hon.  J.  W.  English,  W.  H.  broth- 
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erton,  W.  R.  ,Brown  and  John  Stephens.  The  president  of  the  board  is  Hon. 
J.  W.  English ;  secretary,  W.  R.  Brown.  Dr.  Goldsmith  served  as  secretary 
from  the  creation  of  the  board  until  1888. 

The  officers  of  the  force  are  elected  by  the  board  every  two  years.  The 
first  officers  chosen  were,  T.  G.  Jones,  chief;  T.  C.  Murphy,  first  lieutenant ; 
M.  M.  White,  second  lieutenant ;  W.  L.  Jones,  first  detective ;  B.  F.  Bomar, 
second  lieutenant;  W.  F.  Flynn,  first  sergeant;  F.  M.  Simpson,  second  ser- 
geant; T.  W.  Smith,  third  sergeant;  J.  B.  Langley,  fourth  sergeant;  James 
A.  Garrison,  first  station-house  keeper ;  R.  B.  Hutchens,  second  station-house 
keeper.     Besides  the  officers,  the  force,  at  this  time,  contained  thirty  patrolmen. 

The  officers  elected  in  1877  were,  Colonel  L.  P.  Thomas,  chief;  M.  M. 
White.  General  George  T.  Anderson,  A.  B.  Connally  and  William  Flynn,  cap- 
tains. In  1 879  the  following  were  chosen  :  General  George  F.  Anderson,  chief; 
W.  A.  Starnes,  George  P.  Thomas  (who  resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  D.  N. 
Bagby),  N.  G.  Aldridge  and  A.  B.  Connally,  captains. 

In  1 88 1  A.  B.  Connally  was  elected  captain  in  place  of  General  Anderson 
who  resigned,  and  E.  F.  Couch  succeeded  Mr.  Connally  as  captain. 

The  officers  for  1883-1885  were,  A.  B.  Connally,  chief;  N.  G.  Aldridge, 
D.  N.  Bagby,  E.  F.  Couch  and  W.  M.  Crim,  captains.  During  this  time  the 
force  was  composed  of  forty  patrolmen. 

In  1885  the  following  officers  were  elected:  A.  B.  Connally,  chief;  W.  M. 
Crim,  Z.  B.  Moon,  W.  P.  Manley,  J.  G.  Russell,  captains.  In  1887  the  follow- 
ing were  selected:  A.  B.  Connally,  chief;  E.  F.  Couch,  J.  W.  Mercer,  W.  P. 
Manley  and  W.  M  Crim.  captains.  In  1888  W.  M.  Crim  resigned,  and  was 
succeeded  by  J.  M.  Wright.  Besides  these  officers  the  force  at  present  con- 
sists of  a  sergeant,  two  station-house  keepers,  two  cemetery  guards  and  fifty 
patrolmen. 

The  expense  connected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  police  department  for 
the  several  years  from  1874.  has  been  as  follows:  1874,  $30,344;  1875,  $35,- 
999.40;  1876,  $30,985.69;  1877,  $24,247.95  ;  1878.  $26,658.85  ;  1879.  $27,- 
03973;  1880,  $27,607;  1881,  $33,227.25:  1882,  $39.07990;  1883,  $36,. 
62977;   1884,  $47,758.47;   1885.  $51,384;    1886.  $49,273.91;   1887,  $57,- 

28973. 

The  police  system  of  Atlanta  for  efficiency  and  discipline  is  highly  credit- 
able to  all  who  are  connected  with  it.  Chief  Connallv  has  been  connected  with 
the  force  for  several  years,  and  is  a  most  efficient  officer.  The  discipline  and 
organization  of  the  men  under  him  have  been  repeatedly  highly  commended 
by  the  mayor  and  general  council. 

Waterworks, — Until  the  establishment  of  the  present  city  waterworks,  At- 
lanta was  dependent  upon  wells  and  cisterns  for  its  water  supply.  The  inade- 
quacy of  this  source  became  plainly  manifest  soon  after  the  rapid  habitation  of 
^e  city  which  followed  the  close  of  the  war,  and  the  subject  of  better  supply  be- 
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came  a  question  which  was  thoroughly  discussed.  The  well  and  mineral  waters 
of  Atlanta,  even  at  this  period,  were  amply  sufficient  for  all  drinking  purposes, 
but  the  supply  for  sanitary  purposes,  fire  protection  and  extensive  building  oper- 
ation was  wholly  inadequate.  In  case  of  fire  the  fire-cistcrne  seldom  furnished 
an  amount  of  water  to  extinguish  it,  and  a  few  minutes'  vigorous  working  of 
the  fire  engines  was  sufficient  to  exhaust  them.  Among  the  first  lo  take 
active  steps  in  the  direction  of  supplying  the  city  with  water  was  Anthony 
Murphy,  who  in  1 866,  while  chairman  of  the  city  council  committee  of  pumps, 
wells  and  cisterns,  made  an  examination  of  the  different  streams  and  springs 
in  or  near  the  city,  to  ascertain  if  through  any  of  them  the  city  could  be  sup- 
plied with  water  at  a  reasonable  cost.  After  careful  examination  he  recom- 
mended that  the  stream  which  ran  near  the  western  boundary  of  the  city 
could  be  utilized  for  this  purpose.  This  stream  he  claimed  furnished  200.000- 
gallons  per  minute,  and  was  uniform  in  the  quantity  of  water  it  afforded.  Mr. 
Murphy  claimedihe  cost  of  utilizing  this  stream,  including  dam,  engine  house, 
engine  and  boiler,  piping,  and  all  necessary  labor  would  be  about  $I00,000, 
Nothing,  however,  was  done  to  carry  oul  his  recommendations. 

The  next  move  which  for  a  time  seemed  destined  to  attain  the  desired  end 
was  the  incorporation  of  a  company  on  March  7,  1866.  known  as  the  Atlanta 
Canal  and  Waterworks  Company,  for  the  purpose,  as  specified  in  its  article- 
of  incorporation,  of  securing  for  the  city  a  "constant  and  plentiful  supply  of 
water."  The  incorporators  were  William  W.  Boyd,  Hammond  Marshal), 
David  E.  Butler,  Samuel  A,  Marshall,  Thomas  W.  Chandler  and  Francis  T. 
Willes.  Power  and  authority  were  given  this  company  to  cut  and  construct 
a  canal  or  aqueduct,  commencing  at  any  point  in  the  Chattahoochee  River, 
either  in  DeKalb,  Fulton,  or  any  of  the  adjoining  counties,  according  to  its. 
own  judgment,  and  through  said  counties  to  the  city  of  Atlanta,  and,  with  the 
consent  of  the  corporate  authorities  of  the  city,  to  continue  the  same  through 
the  city,  along  any  street  to  the  South  River  or  some  of  its  tributaries,  or  into 
the  Chattahoochee  River.  From  the  main  trunk  of  this  canal  or  aqueduct,  the 
company  was  authorized  to  construct  viaducts  along  any  of  the  streets  of  the 
city  and  through  any  lands  lying  contiguous  thereto.  Nothing,  however,  was 
done  by  this  company  to  carry  out  the  avowed  objects  specified  in  its  article* 
of  incorporation,  and  it  had  an  existence  only  in  name. 

On  March  16,  1869,  another  company  was  incorporated  under  the  title  of 
Atlanta  Canal  and  Water  Company,  with  H.  I.  Kimball,  Edward  N.  Kimball, 
John  Rice,  John  C.  Peck  and  James  A.  Burns  as  incorporators.  The  capital 
stock  of  the  company  was  fixed  at  $100,000,  with  the  privilege  of  increasing  it 
to  $  1 ,000,000,  Power  and  authority  were  given  the  company  to  use  the  water 
of  Peachtree  Creek  or  any  other  stream  of  water,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
it  into  the  corporate  limits  of  the  city  of  Atlanta. 

From  this  time  on  the  subject  of  waterworks  agitated  the  people  of  Atlanta. 
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^and  the  city  council  On  the  ist  of  July,  1870,  a  scheme  was  presented  to 
the  general  council  by  the  Atlanta  Canal  and  Water  Company,  of  which  J. 
<j.  Westmoreland  was  president  and  James  Atkins  secretary.  The  propo- 
-sition  was  to  construct  waterworks  with  a  reservoir  capacity  of  4,000,000  gal- 
lons, with  sufficient  elevation  to  raise  water  at  the  Central  Depot,  a  height  of 
-sixty  to  eighty  feet  above  the  railroad  tracks.  The  site  of  the  proposed  works 
was  on  Utoy  Creek.  The  cost  of  the  entire  property  was  estimated  as  follows : 
Construction  of  cisterns,  $9,000;  three  miles  of  pipe  from  source  of  supply  to 
reservoir,  and  laying  the  same,  $27,795  ;  site  of  reservoir  on  Walker  street, 
grading  the  same,  etc..  $13,000;  one  mile  of  cast  iron  pipe  from  reservoir  to 
the  center  of  the  city,  and  laying  the  same,  $16,380;  one  mile  of  ten-inch 
cast  iron  pipe  for  distributing  mains,  $10,990;  aggregate,  $77,560.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above  it  was  estimated  that  the  .small  water  pipes,  plugs,  etc., 
would  cost  about  $15,000  more.  The  above  was  the  first  estimate  with  re- 
spect to  waterworks  made  for  the  city.  Two  or  three  more  propositions  were 
suggested,  and  the  council,  it  was  claimed,  entered  into  a  contract  with  this 
company  to  construct  waterworks,  and  the  failure  to  carry  out  this  contract 
resulted  in  litigation  which  lasted  for  some  years  thereafter. 

In  1870  Mr.  Anthony  Murphy,  being  again  a  member  of  the  general  coun- 
<il,  offered  a  resolution  to  investigate  the  subject  of  water  supply,  and  was 
authorized  to  go  North  and  examine  the  various  systems  in  operation.     Prin- 
cipally through  his  unremitting  labors  an  act  was  passed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly, entitled,  "An  act  to  authorize  the  mayor  and  council  of  the  city  of 
-Atlanta  to  provide  for  the  introduction  of  waterworks  in  said  city  and  for  other 
purposes."     This  act  provided  for  the  creation  of  a  board  of  water  commis- 
^oner«,  to  consist  of  one  member  from  each  ward,  to  be  elected  by  the  people. 
-Ey  a  subsequent  act  the  number  was  reduced  to  three,  and  they  were  to  be 
^^ected  by  the  general  council.     In  1887  the  act  was  again  changed,  and  the 
<S"^neral  council  was  required  to  elect  one  member  from  each  ward.     The  mayor 
'^^s  always  been  an  ex -officio  member  of  the  board. 

Mr.  Murphy  was  elected  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  water  commissioners, 

-^icl  was  also  made  president  of  it.     The  progress  of  the  water  board  was  some- 

*^^t  delayed  by  legal  difficulties.     They  were  enjoined  from  issuing  bonds  to 

.  ^^^  struct  waterworks  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of  the  Legislature  empower- 

'^  "^^^  them  to  do  so  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  because  it  deprived  citizens 


property  without  due  process  of  law  and  trial  by  jury.     As  soon  as  this 


^stion  was  settled  in  favor  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  act  the  board  pro- 

■"^^ded  to  issue  bonds  to  the  extent  of  $440,000,  and  on  May  29,  1871,  made 

Contract  with  the   Holley  Waterworks  Company  to  construct  the  necessary 

^*^chinery.     By  the  terms  of  this  contract  the  Holley  Company  was  to  furnish 

^^o  Holley  double-cylinder,  quartar-crank,  condensing  and  low  pressure  steam 

^gines,  properly  erected;  two  Holley  improved  gauge  cistern  pumps,  each 
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with  four  or  more  cylinders,  steam  pipes^  etc. ;  and  Holley's  patent  hydrostatic 
pressure-gauge  for  controlling  the  pressure  of  water  in  the  street  mains  and 
pipes.  The  HoUey  Company  agreed  to  have  the  machinery  ready  for  delivery 
on  or  before  January  15,1 872.  The  capacity  of  the  works  was  to  be  3,000,000 
gallons  of  water  in  twenty-four  hours.  They  were  to  be  located  on  Peachtree 
creek,  near  the  Atlanta  and  Richmond  Air  Line  Railroad.  .The  highest  point 
of  distribution  was  not  to  exceed  350  feet  above  the  pumps.  It  was  stipulated 
that  the  machinery  was  to  have  power  to  throw  six  fire  streams,  one  inch  in 
diameter,  directly  through  hydrants  and  one  section  of  hose,  seventy-five  feet 
high;  or  four  streams  one  hundred  feet;  or  two  inch  streams,  through  five 
hundred  feet  of  hose,  one  hundred  feet  high.  For  all  of  this  work  the  com- 
missioners agreed  to  pay  $130,000. 

The  original  act,  authorizing  the  construction  of  waterworks,  empowered  the 
city  to  issue  $500,000  in  seven  per  cent,  bonds,  but  after  bonds  to  the  extent 
of  $440,000  were  sold,  an  act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed  to  stop  the  further 
issue  of  bonds.  It  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  detail  as  to  causes  of  delay,  legal 
or  otherwise,  which  prevented  the  immediate  construction  of  waterworks  in 
Atlanta  after  the  original  act  of  1870  was  passed.  It  was  not  until  the  latter 
part  of  1873  that  a  plan  was  finally  adopted  by  the  water  commissioners,  and 
contracts  made  for  their  construction.  The  works  were  completed  in  1875,  at 
a  cost  of  $226,000,  and  at  that  time  the  plant  consisted  of  318  acres  of  land, 
two  miles  from  the  city,  eight  miles  of  cast  iron  pipe,  a  two- million  gallon 
pumping  engine,  and  three  boilers.  The  water  was  taken  from  an  impounding 
reservoir,  the  inflowing  stream  being  the  head-water  of  South  River.  The 
water  in  the  reservoir,  naturally  muddy,  is  passed  through  a  Hyatt  filter,  and 
reaches  the  city  in  a  clear  and  pure  state.  Since  1875  the  works  have  been 
enlarged  and  improved  from  year  to  year,  and  the  plant  now  consists  of  368 
acres  of  land,  having  upon  it  a  reservoir  covering  fifty-two  acres,  and  contain 
ing  two  hundred  and  fifty  million  gallons  of  water,  a  filter  having  a  capacity  of 
filtering  from  three  to  four  million  gallons  of  water  daily,  two  Holley  quadruplex 
pumping  engines  whose  combined  capacity  is  six  million  gallons  daily,  six 
boilers,  and  a  clear  water  basin  holding  three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  g^- 
lons,  from  which  the  water  is  taken  by  the  pumps  after  being  filtered,  and 
pumped  to  the  city.  The  distribution  consists  of  thirty-two  miles  (including 
the  pumping  main)  of  cast  iron  pipe,  from  six  to  sixteen  inches  in  diameter^ 
upon  which  there  are  three  hundred  and  eighty-four  double-nozzle  fire 
hydrants.  The  pumps  are  much  below  the  level  of  the  city,  consequently  a 
heavy  pressure  must  be  maintained  at  all  times  for  domestic  purposes,  and 
during  a  fire  the  pressure  at  the  pumps  is  220  pounds  per  square  inch.  This 
gives  a  very  satisfactory  pressure  directly  on  the  hydrants,  so  that  unless  a  fire 
is  a  long  distance  from  a  hydrant  a  steam  engine  is  never  used. 

The  average  daily  pumping  is  less  than  two  million  gallons.     This  com- 
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was  one  of  the  most  efficient  companies  in  the  city.  Among  its  most  promi- 
nent members  were,  J.  E.  Gullatt,  J.  M.  Toy,  C.  B.  Crenshaw,  W.  L.  Luckie,  J. 
M.  Buice,  B.  F.  Moore,  C.  C.  Rodes,  Edward  Foreshaw  and  H.  Karwisch. 

Tiillulah  Fire  Company  No.  3,  was  organized  February  22,  1859.  Well 
remembered  among  the  members  of  this  company  were,  W.  R.  Biggers,  G.  W. 
Jack,  C.  P.  Steadman,  J.  M.  Willes,  J.  S.  Boyd,  W.  H.  Patterson,  H.  H.  Mc- 
Whorton,  W.  R.  Tidwell  and  Andrew  Boos. 

Atlanta  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  was  incorporated  November  28,  1859, 
the  charter  members  being  Frank  M.  Johnson,  George  Hathaway,  Noah  R. 
Fowler,  William  D.  Bard,  Moses  Cole,  Neal  P.  Kellen,  John  C.  Peck,  J.  M.  C. 
Hulsey.  Among  the  active  members  of  this  company,  whose  services  in  fight- 
ing the  flames  were  especially  valuable  were  R.  J.  Lowry,  B.  Blalock,  E.  S. 
McCandless,  J.  H.  Sterchie,  W.  R.  Joyner,  I.  S.  Mitchell,  J.  W.  Thomas,  F.  B. 
Wadsworth  and  S.  S.  Waldo. 

Until  the  year  i860  the  fire  companies  in  Atlanta  worked  entirely  indepen- 
dently of  each  other.  In  the  year  named  representatives  of  the  various  com- 
panies met  together  and  elected  a  chief  and  two  assistants,  to  whom  was  given 
the  general  charge  and  direction  of  the  fire  companies.  The  first  chief  was  W. 
W.  Barnes,  and  associated  with  him  were  S.  B.  Sherwood  first  assistant,  and 
R.  F.  Maddox  second  assistant.  Chief  Barnes  was  succeeded  by  S.  B.  Sher- 
wood.. The  third  chief  was  J.  H.  Mecaslin,  who  was  followed  by  Thomas  G. 
Haney,  the  latter  serving  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

During  the  progress  of  the  war  the  Atlanta  fire  companies  not  only  pro- 
tected the  city  from  destruction  by  fire,  but  also  served  as  home  militia  com- 
panies. The  four  companies  named  constituted  the  entire  force  of  the  fire 
department  until  several  years  after  the  war.  Sixty  men  constituted  a  steamer 
company,  fifty  a  hook  and  ladder  company,  and  forty  a  hose  company.  The 
first  fire  engines  were  hand  engines,  and  companies  one,  two  and  three  each 
possessed  one. 

The  first  steam  fire  engine  purchased  by  the  city  was  an  Amoskeag  Manu- 
facturing Company's  engine,  of  3, 700 pounds  weight,  and  cost  $5,000.  Atrial 
was  made  by  this  engine  in  Atlanta  October  16,  1866,  when  it  made  steam  and 
got  ready  for  action  in  seven  minutes.  The  performance  was  witnessed  by  a 
large  multitude.  Through  a  fifty-foot  hose  and  one-inch  nozzle  it  threw  a 
stream  225  feet,  and  through  500  feet  of  hose  and  seven-eighth-inch  nozzle  it 
threw  a  stream  204  feet.  The  press  spoke  highly  of  the  trial,  and  a  feeling  of 
greater  security  against  fire  than  could  be  afforded  with  hand  engines  took 
possession  of  the  people.  The  engine  was  consigned  to  Mechanics'  Fire  Com- 
pany No.  2,  and  to  celebrate  the  inauguration  of  this  new  means  for  fighting 
fire,  this  company,  on  October  24,  1866,  got  up  a  parade  and  gave  a  dinner  to 
the  fire  department.  The  banquet  was  held  in  the  court  room  of  the  city  hall, 
and  addresses  were  made  by  Mayor  Williams,  J.  E.  Gallutt,  John  Flynn,  Thomas 
Haney,  Major  John  H.  Steele,  and  ex-Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown. 
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Willis  R.  Biggers  was  the  first  chief  of  the  Atlanta  fire  department  after 
the  war.  He  was  followed  by  John  Berkele,  and  the  latter  was  succeeded  by 
Thomas  G.  Haney.  Chief  Haney  in  his  report  for  the  year  ending  June  28, 
1868,  estimated  the  entire  loss  of  property  by  fire  at  $61,540,  which  was  cov- 
ered by  insurance  to  the  amount  of  $42,500.  Most  of  the  goods  destroyed 
were  in  frame  shanties,  and  as  a  consequence  the  loss  was  much  greater  than 
would  have  otherwise  been  the  case.  Chief  Haney  said  the  great  want  of  the 
city  was  an  ample  supply  of  water,  and  a  proper  system  of  fire  alarms  The 
oflScers  of  the  fire  department  at  this  time  consisted  of  Thomas  G.  Haney, 
chief;  Elisha  Buice.  first  assistant;  Jesse  Smith,  second  assistant;  B.  F. 
Moore,  secretary ;  and  J.  E.  GuUatt,  treasurer. 

R.  E.  Lee  Fire  Company  No.  4  was  organized  April  3,  187 1.  Its  first 
officers  were  S.  D.  Haslett,  president;  J.  A.  Anderson,  secretary;  W.  J. 
Lumpkin,  vice-president,  and  E.  F.  Couch,  foreman.  Among  the  others  who 
served  as  president  at  different  times,  were,  W.  J.  Stevens,  Max.  J.  Baer  and 
R.  H.  Knapp. 

Gate  City  Fire  Company  No.  5,  was  organized  October  2,  1871,  with  A. 
.  Manning,  president,  and  J.  W.  Jackson,  secretary.  Prominently  connected 
ith  this  company  during  its  active  existence,  were,  L.  S.  Morris,  John  Lee, 
.  C.  Medlin,  W.  A.  Fuller,  J.  R.  Simmons,  D.  A.  McDuffie,  F.  Mills  and  J. 
'.  Motes.  . 

In  1 87 1  fire  companies  Nos.  i,  2  and  3  had  steam  engines,  and  compc^nies 
-4-  and  5  had  hand  engines.      At  this  time  the  fire  department  was  well  organ- 
^^^d,  and  was  in  an  efficient  and  serviceable  condition.       Following  is  a  list  of 
^'^c  oflScers  of  the  department  from  1871  to  the  organization  of  the  paid  ser- 
^*^e  :    1871,  John  Berkele,  chief;   George  Wallace,  first  assistant;  Joel  Kelsey, 
^^^ond  assistant;  B.    F.  Moore,  secretary;   B.  B   Crew,  treasurer.      1872,  W. 
Biggers,  chief;    W.  D.  Luckie,  first  assistant;    D.  B.  Loveman,  second  as- 
^*^t^nt ;  B.  F.  Moore,  secretary;   B.  B.  Crew,  treasurer.      1873,  Jacob  Emmel, 
"^nief;    James    E.   Gullatt,    first  assistant;    Frank  Doonan,   second  assistant; 
J^nries   E.  Mann,  secretary;  B.   B.    Crew,  treasurer.       1874,  W.    R.   Biggers, 
"Chief;  A.  Boos,  first  assistant;   M.   R.  Berry,  second  assistant;  J.  H.  Sterchi, 
^^retary;  B.   B.  Crew,  treasurer.       1875,  Jacob  Emmel,  chief;  E.  M.  Berry, 
^*"st  assistant ;  Jerry  Lynch,  second  assistant ;  James  E.  Mann,  secretary  ;  B. 
*^-  Crew,  treasurer.      1876,  Jacob  Emmel,  chief;  James  E.  Gullatt,  first  assist- 
ant;   Frank  Doonan,  second  assistant.       1877,   VV.    R.  Joyner,   chief;    John 
^^uschenburg,   first  assistant;     Henry  Gullatt,   second  assistant.      1878  and 
^^79,  W.  R.   Joyner,  chief;   E.  A.  Baldwin,  first  assistant;   L.  S.  Morris,  sec- 
'^'^d  assistant.      1880,  George  W.  Haney,  chief;  Julius  Stroup,  first  assistant; 
I  ^-   C.    Reynolds,  second  assistant ;  J.  ¥..   Mann,  secretary,  and   B.   B.  Crew, 

k  ^'^casurer.      1881,  George  W.  Haney,  chief;  Julius  Stroup,  first  assistant;  W. 

^        C-  Reynolds,  second  assistant;   David  Gann,  third  assistant;  J    G.  Mann,  sec- 
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retary.  and  B.  B.  Crew,  treasurer.     The  last  chief  of  the  old  volunteer  fire  de- 
partment was  Henry  Karwisch,  who  served  only  a  few  months  in  1882. 

From  the  report  of  W,  R.  Joyner.  chief  of  the  fire  department,  for  the  year 
ending  January  i,  1879,  we  take  the  following  facts.  The  value  of  the  de- 
partment property  was  given  as  follows: 

Company  No.  1 $10,825 

"  '■    J 11.460 

■    3 14.190 

■■    4. a.650 

■'    5 3.501 

Honli  and  Ladder  Company 10, too 

Total »SZ-72S 

There  were  forty-six  fire  alarms,  and  thirty-two  fires  occurred.  The  value 
of  property  destroyed,  including  building  and  stock,  was  $205,700,  upon 
which  was  an  insurance  of  $132,000.  At  this  time  the  waterworks  system 
had  been  built,  and  204  double  hydrants  were  in  use.  The  fire  cisterns  were 
kept  filled  with  water  in  case  the  waterworks  supply  should  prove  insufficient. 

The  report  of  the  chief  for  the  year  18S0,  shows  the  following  facts :  The 
department  was  composed  of  six  companies — three  steamers,  two  hose  reels, 
and  one  hook  and  ladder  company.  The  Atlanta  Hook  and  Ladder  Com- 
pany No.  1,  located  at  28  Broad  street,  was  equipped  with  one  truclc.  buckets,. 
,  axes,  hooks  and  ladders,  and  two  horses.  Atlanta  Steam  Fire  Engine  Com- 
I  pany  No  1,  at  25  Broad  street:  one  second-class  Amoskeag  engine,  one  two- 
horse  hose-reel,  one  one-horse  hose-reel,  1,200  feet  of  rubber  hose,  two  mules 
and  one  horse.  Mechanics' Steam  Fire  Engine  Company,  No.  2,  on  Washington 
street:  one  second-class  rotary  engine,  one  one-horse  hose-rcel,  800  feet  of 
rubber  hose,  three  horses.  Tallulah  Fire  Engine  Company,  No,  3,  on  Broad 
street:  one  second-class  Gould  engine,  one  one- horse  hose-reel,  one  hand  hose- 
reel,  900  feet  rubber  hose,  three  horses,  R.  E.  Lee  Hose-Reel  Company  No. 
4,  on  Fair  street  All  the  property  of  this  company  was  sold  under  mortgage 
in  1880,  and  the  chief  advised  the  general  council  to  give  the  company  addi- 
tional assistance,  as  it  was  composed  of  good  firemen  whose  services  this  city 
could  ill  dispose  of.  Gate  City  Hose-Reel  Company  No.  5,  on  Foundry  street, 
was  reported  to  have  one  one-  horse  hose-  reel,  400  feet  of  rubber  hose  and  one 
horse.     At  this  date  the  city  had  221  fire  hydrants  and  thirty  cisterns. 

The  membership  of  the  various  fire  companies  in  188 r,  as  taken  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  chief,  was  as  follows :  Atlanta  Hook  and  Ladder  Com- 
pany No.  I,  35  ;  Atlanta  Steam  Fire  Company  No.  I,  43  ;  Mechanics'  Steam 
Fire  Company  No.  2,  26;  Company  No.  3,  30  ;  Company  No.  4,  37  ;  Com- 
pany No.  5,  36. 

In  his  report  for  this  year  the  chief  of  the  department  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  paid  fire  service.      The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  had  made  the 
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di^'tie^s  devolving  upon  the  firemen  greater  than  could  reasonably  be  expected 
from  them  without  compensation,  and  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  city  de- 
ni^nded  a  more  efficient  service.  In  accordance  with  this  recommendation  the 
cl^«i.irtcr  of  the  city  was  amended,  under  the  provision  of  which  a  paid  depart- 
n^^Tit  was  created. 

TTTie  paid  department  was  organized  July  i,  1882,  with  a  chief  and  thirty- 
s^'v^n  men, three  steamers, four  hose- reels, one  hook  and  ladder  company,  fifteen 
"^^*"ses  and  4.000  feet  of  hose.  It  was  placed  under  the  supervision  of  a  board 
^^  fi  ire  masters,  composed  of  the  mayor,  chief  of  fire  department  and  the  fire 
^^^rt^rnittee  of  the  council.  The  first  board  of  fire  masters  was  composed  of  Z. 
^'^^-  Adamson,  chairman ;  Alderman  J.  H.  Mecaslin ;  councilmen,  W.  H. 
^*"^^t:herton,  J.  A.  Gray,  the  mayor  ex-officio^  and  the  chief. 

The  equipment  of  the  department,  as  first  organized,  was  purcnased  from 

t«^^    volunteer  firemen  at  a  cost  of  $12,110.      The  first  chief  was  Matt  Ryan^ 

^^''*^<^  was  appointed  to  serve  until  July  i,  1883,  when  he  was  re-appointed  for 

^^rm  of  two  years.     In  his  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  January    i^ 

^83  (Chief  Ryan),  we  take  the  following  facts:  The  entire  force  in  the  de- 

^^^**^ment  consisted  of  twenty-six  men,  divided  as  follows:  One  chief,  three 

^^*'^mcn,  two  engineers,  two  engine  drivers,  one  hook  and   ladder  driver,  two 

drivers,  fourteen  runners  and  one  lineman.     The  total  expense  of  the  de- 

'"'tment  was  $26,815.64.      There  were    129  fires,  and   the  total  damage  to 

'-wildings,  stock  and  furniture  was  $551,403.      During  this  year  the  Kimball 

^  ^^  use  was  destroyed,  which  gave  an  occasion  where  the  department  was  put 

-^^     ^  severe  test      Although  the  hotel  was  destroyed,  entailing  a  loss  of  several 

*^  *>.dred» thousand  dollars,  the  fire  was  not  permitted  to  spread,  even  into  the 

I  ^Dining  property  on  the  same  block,  and   not  a  single  life  was  lost.      The 

mittee  on  the  fire  department,  in  their  annual  report,  bore  the  following 

trimony  to  the  efficiency  of  the  force  for  1883  :  "  Too  much  credit  could  not 

ily  be  accorded  Matt.  Ryan,  the  splendid  chief  of  this  department,  for  his 

mptness,  energy  and  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  workings  and  necessi- 

"5^  of  this  service,  and  in  our  praise  of  him  we  would  not  omit  to  give  honor- 

1  «  mention  of  his  subordinates,  who  are  always  faithful  and  true." 

During  1884  ^he  force  was  increased  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-eight  men, 
the  total  expense  of  the  department  was  $33,900.      The  total  number  of 
'sand  alarms  was  ninety- two;  total  damage  to  buildings,  $250,590. 
July  I,  1885,  W.  R.  Joyner  was  elected  chief  of  the  fire  department,  and 
^er  bis  able  management  the  most  gratifying  progress  has  been  made.     His 
^^rt  for  the  year  ending  January  i,  1886,  shows  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
^^I>artment  was  $35,389 ;  number  of  fires,  eighty  ;  value  of  buildings,  stock, 
^^^•,  destroyed,  $147,053;  insurance  paid,  $130,359. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  department  for  the  year  1886,  was  $34,764.89. 
^  Me  total  damage  by  fire  to  buildings  and  contents  was  $33,123,  upon  which 
^  ^^  paid  an  insurance  of  $29,328. 


In  1887  there  occurred  119  fires,  and  the  total  damage  to  property  was 
$51,619,  of  whii,h  sum  $49,505  was  protected  by  insurance.  The  expenses  of 
the  department  were  $49,985.99.  July  1,  1 887,  Chief  Jt^mer  wm  re-app<Hnted 
for  2  term  of  two  years.  The  foremen  of  the  several  6te  companies  are  as  fol- 
lows: Hook  and  Ladder,  Jacob  Emmel;  Engine  House  No.  i,  T.  W.  Haoey; 
Ei^ne  House  No.  2,  M.  R.  Murray;  Engine  House  No.  3,  W.  H.  Clowe; 
Engine  House  No.  4,  H.  P.  Haney.  The  department  conmts  of  fijrty-seven 
'  men,  aqd  the  monthly  pay  roll  amounts  to  $2,77a  The  city  watcrmwks, 
with  341  douUe  hydrants,  furnishes  all  the  water  needed  io  extii^iushing^ 
fires,  but  in  case  of  accident  the  thirty-one  dstems.  Located  .<n  varimis  paitt 
-of  the  city,  are  kept  filled.  ' 

During  the  last  few  years  the  iQiprovements  in  the  Atlanta  fire  department 
have  been  numerous,  and  to-day  the  service  is  as  near  perfection  at  in  any  ci^ 
in  the  country.  Chief  Joyner  has  proved  an  almost  invaluable  officer,  and  the 
hi^  proficiency  of  the  department  is  largely  due  to  his  indriat^iMe  and  in- 
telligent efibrt  He  is  widely  known  as  a  model  officer,  and  has  taken  a  prom- 
inent part  in  the  several  national  conventions  of  firemen. 

Street  Pavement. — Few  cities  can  boast  better  paved  streets  thaa  Atlanta,  and 
ndien  it  is  taken  into  consderation  that  in  the  be^nning  of  the  year  l983,  dicre . 
was  not  a  paved  street  in  the  city  worthy  the  name,  the  progress  msde  has  beea 
remarkable.  Prior  to  the  passf^  of  the  act  creating  a  board  of  commissioaera 
of  streets  and  sewers,  the  entire  matter  of  street  improvement  devolved  opoa 
the  general  council.  The  act  referred  to  was  passed  in  September,  1881,  and 
empowered  the  general  council  to  elect  three  members,  who  should  constitute 
the  said  board.  The  first  commissioners  appointed  under  this  act  were :  John 
Berkele,  M.  E.  Maher  and  William  H.  Venable.  To  this  board  was  given  full 
and  complete  control  of  all  work  of  every  kind  to  be  done  on  the  streets  and 
sewers  of  the  city,  laying  out  and  opening  new  streets,  and  the  work  of  widen- 
ing and  changing  the  same. 

Under  the  operation  of  this  board,  during  the  year  1882,  891  feet  of  gran- 
ite block  was  laid  on  Alabama  street :  5,8 12  feet  of  macadam  on  Pcachtree, 
and  1,274  feet  of  macadam  on  Whitehall,  at  a  cost  of  $43,815  ;  47.034  feet  of 
curbing,  costing  $16,564,  and  25,758  yards  of  street  sidewalk  costing  $16,- 
852,  while  $11,380  was  expended  in  street  grading 

In  1883  3.92  miles  of  pavement  was  laid,  at  a  cost  of  $130,090,  of  which 
about  three  fourths  was  macadam,  and  the  remainder  Belgian  block  At  this 
time  there  were  1 34  miles  of  streets  in  the  city,  of  which  only  5.25  miles  were 
paved;  14.80  miles  of  curbing  were  laid  in  1S85,  and  12.375  miles  of  side- 
walk.    On  the  two  Jatter  improvements  $54,483  were  expended. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  number  of  miles  of  pavement  laid  during 
the  following  years,  and  its  cost,  and  also  the  same  information  relative  to  side- 
walks : 
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Pavement. 

Sidewalks. 

Year. 

No.  Miles. 

Cost. 

No.  Miles. 

Cost. 

1884 

5.00 

$142,650 

16.50 

S55.805 

1 88s 

2.30 

67.994 

5.48 

14,694 

1886 

1.94 

56.578 

7.16 

25,239 

1887 

1.86 

51.417 

6.02 

18,896 

II. 10  31.16 

Previous  to  1884  there  was  laid  5.20  miles  of  pavement  and  38.50  miles 
of  sidewalks. 

Since  the  last  report  of  the  city  engineer  was  made  in  January,  1888,  three 
miles  of  pavement  have  been  laid,  and  twelve  miles  of  sidewalk.  It  will  thus 
be  seen  that  the  city  has  at  present  (October,  1888),  19.30  miles  of  pavement, 
and  81.66  miles  of  sidewalk.  The  pavement  is  of  three  varieties:  granite 
block,  macadam  and  rubble ;  all  the  principal  business  streets  being  laid  with 
granite  blocks. 

In  1885  the  city  charter  was  amended  by  a  legislative  act  abolishing  the 
board  of  commissioners  of  streets  and  sewers,  and  since  the  first  of  January, 
1886,  all  the  powers  and  authority  vested  in  the  said  commissioners  has  been 
vested  in  a  commissioner  of  public  works,  who  is  elected  by  the  mayor  and 
general  council.  M.  Mahoney  is  the  present  commissioner.  R.  M.  Clayton 
has  been  city  engineer  since  1879,  and  under  his  supervision  all  the  great  im- 
provements relative  to  the  streets,  sidewalks  and  sewers  of  the  city,  which 
have  taken  place  within  that  period,  have  been  made.  He  is  a  thoroughly 
capable  and  efficient  officer,  and  his  administration  of  his  important  duties  has 
been  highly  satisfactory  to  the  people. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  BENCH  AND  BAR  OF  ATLANTA. 

DE  KALB  county  was  organized  in  1822.  Fulton  county  was  cut  off  from 
De  Kalb  in  1853.  Previous  to  the  organization  of  Fulton  county  all  the 
business  of  the  Circuit  Court,  of  the  County  Court  and  of  the  Court  of  Ordi- 
nary was  transacted  at  Decatur.  Both  counties,  De  Kalb  and  Fulton,  belonged 
to  the  Coweta  Circuit. 

Hon.  Hiram  Warner  was  elected  judge  of  this  circuit  in  1832.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  the  youngest  judge  that  ever  presided  in  a  superior  court  in 
Georgia.  He  was  eminently  of  a  judicial  mind.  In  a  case  before  him  he  knew 
no  individual,  but  dealt  out  even-handed  justice  without  fear,  favor,  passion  or 
prejudice.     He  was  all  lawyer.     When  the  Legislature  organized  the  Supreme 
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-Court  in  1845,  he  was  elected  one  of  its  justices.  His  associate  justices  were 
Joseph  Henry  Lumpkin  and  E.  A.  Nisbet.  No  State  ever  had  an  abler  Su- 
preme Court  bench  than  Georgia  had  when  these  three  presided,  and  all 
Georgians  admit  that  since  that  time  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  State  has  not 
been  presided  over  by  so  able  a  bench.  After  holding  this  position  about  six 
years  he  resigned.  In  1855  he  was  elected  to  Congress,  having  defeated  the 
Hon.  Ben.  H.  Hill.  He  refused  a  re-election.  After  the  war  he  was  again 
appointed,  by  Governor  Jenkins,  judge  of  the  Coweta  Circuit  Under  this  ap- 
■pointment  he  served  about  a  year,  when  he  was  again  elected  one  of  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  soon  afterward  he  was  elected  chief  justice.  He 
held  this  position  until  a  short  time  before  his  death.  He  died  in  Atlanta  a 
■  few  years  ago,  at  the  house  of  his  granddaughter,  Mrs,  E.  A,  Martin,  although 
his  residence  was  with  his  only  child,  Mrs,  Hill,  of  Meriwether  county, 

Hon.  William  Ezzard  was  elected  Judge  of  this  circuit  in  1840,  and  served 
four  years  At  that  time  he  resided  in  Decatur.  He  moved  to  Atlanta  about 
1850,  and  was  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Ezzard  &  Collier.  He  was 
twice  elected  mayor  of  Atlanta,  and,  besides  this,  has  held  other  offices  of  honor 
and  trust.  He  died  in  Atlanta  a  short  time  since,  leaving  a  son  and  daughteV 
who,  with  their  children,  are  his  only  living  descendants,  all  of  whom  reside  in  this 
-city  No  purer  or  better  man  ever  lived  here,  and  he  had  not  an  enemy  on 
-earth  when  he  died. 

Hon.  Edward  Yancey  Hill  became  judge  of  dut  drcidt  io  1844.  He  te- 
-sided  in  La  Grange,  Troup  county,  and  was  a  very  remarkable  man.  He  was 
a  brainy  man  and  a  sound  lawyer.  He  was,  at.thd  9ame.timC)  a.  brilliad^  man, 
and  had  unequaled  social  qualities.  Everybody  loved  him.  He  ran  once  as 
the  Whig  candidate  for  governor,  and  was  defeated.  But  he  gained  some  little 
consolation  in  the  fact  that  he  ran  ahead  of  his  ticket.  He  died  and  was  buried 
in  La  Grange  many  years  ago.  His  widow  was  for  several  years  principal  of 
the  Orphans'  Free  School  in  Atlanta.  Judge  Hill  was  succeeded  by  Hon. 
Obadiah  Warner,  who  went  on  the  bench  in  1853,  and  held  the  first  Superior 
Court  in  Fulton  county  in  April,  1854.  This  court  was  held  in  what  was  then 
called  "  Davis's  Hall,"  on  the  corner  of  Whitehall  and  Mitchell  streets,  over  what 
is  now  Pinson's  drug  store.  After  being  on  the  bench  about  a  year  he  resigned. 
He  is  now  living  in  Meriwether  county.  He  is  a  good  lawyer,  but  is  very 
modest  and  unobtrusive.     He  has  never  married. 

Hon.  O.  A.  Bull  succeeded  Judge  Warner  about  the  year  1855-  He  was 
also  from  La  Grange.  He  was  a  scholarly  gentleman,  a  sound  lawyer,  and  one 
of  the  most  conscientious  judges  that  ever  sat  upon  the  bench  in  Georgia.  He 
■died  many  years  ago. 

Hon.  B.  H.  Bigham,  of  La  Grange,  became  judge  about  1861,  and  served 
until  a  short  time  after  the  war.  He  was  an  excellent  judge,  and  is  now  one 
of  the  most  honored  citizens  of  La  Grange,     He  represented  Troup  county 
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several  times  in  the  Legislature,  and  is  now  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Democratic  party.  After  the  war  Hon.  Hiram  Warner  was  judge 
for  about  a  year,  as  was  stated  in  his  sketch. 

In  1867  Governor  Jenkins  appointed  Hon.  John  Collier  of  Atlanta,  judge  of 
the  circuit.  He  very  reluctantly  consented  to  accept  the  appointment,  as  the 
salary  was  less  than  he  received  from  his  practice.  After  serving  about  a 
year  he  was  removed  by  General  Pope  during  the  reconstruction  era.  The 
circuit  never  had  an  abler  or  more  honest  judge.  Few  men  deserve  more  credit 
for  their  success  in  life  than  Judge  Collier.  Reared  on  a  farm  in  this  county 
a  few  miles  from  Atlanta,  with  scarcely  any  advantages  of  education,  his  uncon- 
querable tenacity  and  persistency  of  purpose  have  made  him  one  of  the  best 
lawyers  in  the  State.  He  has  achieved  fame  and  fortune  in  spite  of  adverse 
circumstances,  and  now,  in  the  evening  of  his  life,  has  the  pleasant  prospect  of 
passing  down  the  stream  of  time  honored  and  respected  by  all,  and  surrounded 
by  sons  and  daughters,  of  whom  he  has  a  right  to  be  proud. 

In  1868  Hon.  John  D.  Pope,  of  this  city,  was  appointed  by  Governor  Bul- 
lock judge  of  the  circuit.  He  served  about  two  years  and  resigned,  moving 
to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  was  succeeded  by  Hon.  John  L.  Hopkins,  of  this  city, 
•in  1870.  Judge  Hopkins  did  more  to  restore  the  reign  of  law  and  order  than 
any  other  official  in  the  State.  As  a  judge  he  was  eminently  successful,  as  he 
had  previously  been  and  still  is  as  a  lawyer.  The  law  creating  the  Atlanta 
Circuit  was  passed  in  1869,  so  that  Judge  Hopkins  was  judge  of  that  circuit, 
composed  of  Fulton,  De  Kalb  and  Clayton  counties.  Douglass  county  has 
since  been  added  to  the  Atlanta  Circuit.  Judge  Hopkins  resigned,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Hon.  C.  Peeples,  one  of  the  loveable  characters  of  the 
Georgia  bar.  He  was  a  good  lawyer,  and  when  he  died  here,  a  few  years 
since,  he  left  not  an  enemy  behind  him. 

After  the  death  of  Judge  Peeples,  George  Hillyer  was  appointed  judge  of 
the  circuit.  He  came  of  a  family  distinguished  for  their  mental  ability  as  well 
as  their  sterling  honesty,  and  most  nobly  did  he  sustain  the  reputation  of  his 
family  while  on  the  bench.  He  is  now  recognized  as  one  of  the  soundest  law- 
yers in  the  State.  He  served  out  his  term,  but  declined  to  be  a  candidate  for 
re-election. 

Hon.  W.  R.  Hammond  was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  1882  to  succeed 
Judge  Hillyer.  Besides  being  a  first-class  lawyer,  he  is  one  of  the  most  ac- 
complished scholars  in  the  State.  After  serving  a  short  time  he  resigned.  The 
three  last  named  judges  all  resigned  because  they  could  not  afford  to  remain 
on  the  bench,  on  account  of  the  miserable  pittance  which  the  State  allows  her 
judges. 

Hon.  Marshall  J.  Clarke  succeeded  Judge  Hammond,  and  is  now  on  the 
bench,  where  he  is  likely  to  remain  if  the  people  have  their  way.  He  is  a 
bachelor,  and  perhaps  can  afford  it.     If  ever  a  man  was  born  for  a  judge,  that 
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mail  is  Judge  Clarke.  Modest,  quiet,  sensible  and  patient,  he  is,  ^it  the  same 
rime,  firm  as  a  rock  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties. 

The  seven  judges  last  named  were  all  citizens  of  Atlanta.  And  taking  it 
altogether,  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  circuit  in  the  State  can  show  as  able  and 
distinguished  a  body  of  judi^es  as  can  the  Atlanta  Circuit.  Not  the  slightest 
stain  has  ever  marred  their  characters  or  their  records. 

The  City  Court  of  Atlanta  was  first  established  in  1855,  and  S.  B.  Hoyt 
was  its  only  judge.  It  was  abolished,  and  the  present  City  Court  of  Atlanta 
was  established  in  1 87 1 .  The  first  judge  was  R.  J.  Cowart,  who  was  well  known 
all  over  the  Slate.  He  was  an  old  line  Democrat,  and  stood  high  in  the  coun- 
sels of  the  party.  He-  was  one  of  the  shrewdest  manipulators  in  its  ranks. 
After  serving  four  years  ho  retired,  and  died  soon  afterward.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Judge  R,  H.  Clark,  who  was  one  of  the  lawyers  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  to  compile  the  first  code  nf  the  State.  His  associate  compilers 
were  T.  R.  R.  Cobb  and  Judge  David  Irwin.  The  admirable  code  compiled 
by  these  three  gentlemen  reflected  great  credit  upon  its  compilers.  Judge 
Clark  was  succeeded  in  1882  by  Hon  Rufus  T.  Dorsey,  who  came  to  Atlanta 
from  Fayette  county,  and  who  is  a  sound  lawyer.  Judge  Dorsey  soon  resigned, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  Hon.  Marshall  J.  Clarke,  who  is  now  judge  of  the 
Atlanta  Circuit.  Hon.  Howard  Van  Epps  is,  at  the  present  time,  judge  of  the 
City  Court,  and  is  eminently  fitted  for  the  position.  This  court  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  civil  cases,  except  land  suits,  equity  cases,  and  divorce  cases ;  and 
in  criminal  cases,  under  the  grade  of  felony,  its  jurisdiction  is  co-extensive 
with  Fulton  county. 

The  bar  of  the  Southern  Stales  before  the  war  was  a  grand  and  noble  body  of 
ann.  In  titcir  training  for  the  bar  the  firat  principle  inculcated  into  them  was 
that  a  lawyer  should  be  the  very  soul  of  honor.  They  shunned  a  "shyster"  as 
they  would  a  leper.  With  here  and  there  an  exception  they  were  all  high-toned, 
high-strung,  honorable  and  honest  gentlemen.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  used 
thtir  profession  as  a  stepping  stcne  to  t  ffice,  but  the^e  did  not  often  condescend 
to  tricks  and  low  methcds  tven  in  pililics.  The  Southern  States  and  the  en- 
tire Union  were  indebted  to  the  bar  for  such  statesmen  as  Calhoun,  Clay,  Crit- 
tenden, Mar.<;hatl,  McDuffie,  Jackson,  Polk,  Grundy,  Yancey,  Campbell,  Pren- 
tiss, Mason,  the  Tuckeis,  the  Randolphs ;  and  in  Georgia,  Berrien,  the  Cobbs, 
the  Hills,  Dawson,  the  Colquitts,  Toombs,  Stephens,  Brown,  Johnson,  the  Jack- 
sons,  the  Lamars,  and  many  others. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  bar  of  Atlanta  it  is  not  proposed  to  go  farther  back 
than  1852,  just  previnus  to  the  cutting  ofl" of  Fulton  county  from  DeKalb.  At 
that  time  the  bar  of  DeKalb  was  composed  of  Charles  Murphy,  Wiltiani  Ez- 
zard,  John  N.  Ballingcr,  James  M.  Calhoun,  William  H.  Dabney,  John  Collier, 
L  C.  Simps'in,  George  K.  Smith,  John  L.  Harris,  Benjamin  F.  Harris,  Fred. 
H.  West,  J.  W.  Manning.  Hezckiah  Weels,  Marcus  A.  Bell.  T..W.  J.  Hill,  John 
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T.  Wilson,  S.  B.  Hoyt,  Nat.  Mangum.  Samuel  C.  Elam,  A.  \V.  Jones,  West 
Harris,  Ricliard  Orme,  and  a  few  others.  Of  this  long  list  only  John  Collier, 
William  H.  Dabney  and  S.  B.  Hoyt  now  survive. 

Charles  Murphy  was  a  very  able  man  and  successful  lawyer,  and  his  abili- 
ties enabled  him  to  accumulate  a  very  handsome  fortune.  His  only  child  mar- 
ried M.  A.  Candler.  Mr.  Murphy  served  one  term  in  Congress.  His  son-in- 
law  served  two  terms  in  the  same  distinguished  body  since  the  war.  His 
grandson.  Murphy  Candler,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Legislature. 

Judges  Ezzard  and  Collier  have  been  mentioned  among  the  judj^es,  and  it 
is  only  necessary  to  add,  in  this  connection,  that  each  has  represented  Atlanta 
in  the  Legislature.  To  Jud[^e  Collier  is  due  the  credit  for  the  establishment  of 
the  county  of  Fulton.  John  N  Ballinijer  married  a  sister  of  Judjje  Collier,  and 
many  of  his  descendants  reside  in  this  city.  Mr.  Ballinger  served  for  a  long 
time  as  judge  of  the  Inferior  Court. 

James  M.  Calhoun  was  not  only  a  good  lawyer,  but  he  was  a  remarkably 
popular  man.  He  served  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature,  and  was  defeated 
for  Congress  because  his  party,  the  Whig  party,  was  in  the  minority.  He  was 
four  times  elected  mayor  of  Atlanta,  and  performed  the  mournful  duty  of  sur- 
rendering the  city  to  General  Sherman.  He  married  a  sister  of  Colonel  Will- 
iam H.  Dabney,  and  himself  and  Colonel  Dabney  were  for  a  long  time  law 
partners.  His  son  is  at  this  time  ordinary  of  Fulton  county.  As  such  W.  L. 
Calhoun  is  rej»arded  as  one  of  the  ablest  ordinaries  or  probate  judges  in  the 
State. 

Hon.  William  H.  Dabney  married  a  daughter  of  Ammi  Williams,  of  Deca- 
tur, and  a  sister  of  the  first  wife  of  Colonel  L.  P.  Grant,  Mr.  Dabney  is  a  splen- 
did lawyer.  He  ran  against  Dr.  W.  H.  Felton  for  Congress,  and  was  defeated 
by  only  a  few  votes.      He  now  resides  in  Rome,  Ga. 

L.  C.  Simpson  was  born  and  reared  in  Decatur.  In  1852  he  was  a  partner 
of  John  L.  Harris,  who  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  Georgia.  He  was 
a  born  orator,  and  represented  his  county  in  the  Legislature  before  the  war. 
Afterward  he  moved  to  Brunswick,  Ga..  where  he  became  judge  of  the 
Brunswick  Circuit.  He  died  a  few  years  ago.  His  brother,  B.  F.  Harris,  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  Mrs.  Judge  Collier.      He  also  moved  to  Brunswick. 

Fred.  H.  West  was  for  a  time  a  partner  of  John  L.  Harris.  He  moved  to 
Lee  county  before  the  war,  and  died  there  not  long  ago. 

Judge  J.  W.  Manning  was  one  of  tlie  judges  of  the  Inferior  Court  for  many 
years.  He  was  afterward  school  commissioner  for  the  county.  He  married 
the  daughter  of  the  late  Edwin  Payne.  His  son,  A.  A.  Manning,  one  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  of  the  city,  and  his  daughter,  Mrs.  A.  P.  Stewart,  resides 
now  in  Atlanta. 

Every  one  in  the  city  knows  the  late  lamented  Marcus  A.  Bell,  who  died 
not  long  ago.     T.  W.  J.  Hill  was  a  partner  of  General  Gartrell  for  a  long  time. 
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and  afterward  of  Milton  A.  Candler,  He  had  his  faults,  but  he  was  a  man  of 
"infinite  jtst,"  and  withal  a  good  lawyer.  A  more  whole-souled,  genial,  kind- 
hearicd  fellow  never  lived.     He  died  as  he  lived,  a  bachelor. 

Between  1852  and  the  war  quite  a  number  of  lawyers  settled  in  Atlanta. 
They  were  B.  H.  Overby.  Logan  E.  Bleckley,  John  B.  Gordon,  A.  W.  Ham- 
mond and  hia  son,  N.  J.  Hammond.  L.  J.  Glenn,  L.  J.  Gartrell,  Thomas  L. 
Cooper,  Greene  B.  Haygood,  John  Erskine,  J.  A.  Puckett,  C.  C.  Howell,  Thomas 
N.  Cox.  Jared  I.  Whitaker.  R.  W.  Simms,  V,  A.  Gaskell,  A.  W.  Stone,  judge 
William  H.  Underwood,  B.  R,  Daniel.  Thomas  S.  Daniel,  Henry  D.  Beman, 
Mark  R.  Johnson,  R.  J.  Cowart  and  George  S.  Thomas. 

Messrs,  Overby,  Bleckley  and  Gordon  married  three  sisters,  daughters  of 
Hon.  Hugh  A.  Haralson,  of  La  Grange,  Ga.  They  were  law  partners  for  some 
time,  when  John  B.  Gordon  retired  from  the  practice,  the.ityle  of  the  firm  then 
becoming  Overby  &  Bleckley.  Mr.  Overby  was  one  of  the  brainiest  men  and 
one  of  ihe  best  lawyers,  especially  as  an  advocate,  in  Georgia.  Judge  Bleckley 
commenced  his  career  here  as  a  bookkeeper  for  the  Western  and  Atlanta  Rail- 
road Company,  and  a  most  excellent  one  he  was.  As  an  intellectual  giant,  a 
profound  thinker  and  an  incomparable  lawyer  and  judge,  he  has  no  equal  in 
the  State,  He  is  now  the  honored  chief  justice  of  the  State,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  most  of  the  lawyers,  is  better  fitted  for  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  Supreme 
I  Court  of  the  United  States  than  almost  any  man  in  the  country. 

General  John  B.  Gordon,  now  serving  his  second  term  as  governor  ofGeor- 
gia,  achieved  a  high  military  reputation  during  the  war.  His  superb  career 
as  a  soldier  has  overshadowed  his  career  in  other  walks  in  life  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  cause  the  public  to  underestimate  his  ability  as  an  orator,  scholar 
and  statesman.  He  is  a  born  orator,  and  was  so  regarded  when  he  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Georgia.  Had  he  devoted  himself  to  this  line  his  silver- 
tongued  oratory  would  have  been  almost  as  much  admired  as  was  that  of 
Henry  Clay.  To-day  he  is  the  most  popular  man  in  Georgia,  and  his  sway 
over  the  masses  is  unlimited.  The  practice  of  law  has  never  had  any  charm 
for.  him. 

N.  J.  Hammond  is  a  born  lawyer.  He  has  an  incisive  mind  that  goes  to 
the  core  of  any  legal  question  or  case  which  he  has  in  hand.  His  mind,  too, 
acts  with  wonderful  quickness,  and  Judge  Warner  has  been  heard  to  say  that 
Mr.  Hammond  was  the  only  match  in  this  particular  for  Ben,  H,  Hill,  As 
attorney- general  of  the  State,  as  memberof  the  Constitutional  convention,  and 
of  the  Legislature,  as  a  three-times  elected  member  of  Congress,  he  has  won 
the  admiration  of  the  people.  But  the  place  he  is  entitled  to  by  his  eminent, 
mental  and  legal  qualifications,  is  on  the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States. 

Luther  J.  Glenn  came  from  Henry  county  to  Atlanta.  He  married  thesister 
of  Generals  Howell  and  T.  R.  R.  Cobb.     He  formed  a  partnership  with  Gen- 
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•  J.  Gartrell.     It  is  a  little  singular  that  both  of  them  were  aspirants  for 

*^eniocratic  nomination  for  Congress  in    1857.     General  Gartrell  secured 

^^omination.     Colonel  Glenn  was  a  man  of  very  decided  ability,  but  had 

^^   kittle  confidence  in  himself.    Had  it  not  been  for  this  he  could  have  had  any 

.  ^^^^  in  the  State  that  was  in  the  gift  of  the  people.     Asa  member  of  the  Leg- 

^^Ure,  and  as  mayor  of  Atlanta  and  in  other  positions  of  honor  he  always 


^"^^ined  himself  well.     He  died   a  short  time  ago  leaving  two  sons,  John 
mas  and  Howell  Glenn,  both  of  whom  are  distinguished  as  lawyers. 
Cieneral  Lucius  J.  Gartrell  came  from  Wilkes  county,  Ga.,  to  Atlanta,  and 
nee  took  a  high  stand  at  the  bar.     As  an  advocate  in  criminal  cases  he  was 
peer  of  any  lawyer  in  the  State.     Although  he  had  been  here  but  a  short 
^^**-^  ^  he  was  elected  a  Buchanan  elector  in    1856.     In  1857  he  was  elected  to 
gress  from  this  district,  and  re-elected  in  1859 ;  but  he  resigned  this  posi- 
and  went  into  the  army  as  colonel  of  the  Seventh  Georgia  Regiment 
was  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas,  where  he   lost  his  only  son,  fighting 
er  his  father.      He  was  afterward   promoted  to  brigadier- general.     Since 
war  he  has  worked  hard  at  his  profession.     He  was  a  candidate  for  gov- 
orin  1882.  but  was  defeated  by  Alexander  H.  Stephens. 

Thomas  L.  Cooper  was  the  son  of  Hon.  Mark  A.  Cooper.  He  ranked  high 
'^he  profession  from  the  start,  and  had  be  lived  would  undoubtedly  became 
^  equal  of  any  lawyer  in  Georgia.  He  was  a  partner  of  L.  J.  Glenn.  He  built 
^  lived  in  the  house  in  which  Hon.  Ben.  H.  Hill  lived  and  died,  on  Peach- 
-^^  street.  The  time  and  manner  of  his  death  are  both  given  in  the  chapter 
^^oted  to  the  history  of  the  war  during  1861.  Dr.  Hunter  P.  Cooper,  one  of 
^  young  rising  physicians  of  Atlanta,  is  his  son. 

Greene  B.  Haygood  came  from  Watkinsville,  Ga.,  to  Atlanta.      He  was  de- 

-  ^^dly  a  self-made  man,  and  labored  hard  at  his  profession,  as  well  as  at  any- 

'/^g"  he  undertook.      He  did   more   than  any  one  else  in  the  city  to  build  up 

'i^ity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.      In  point  of  fact  he  has  always  been  re- 

""^ed  as  its  founder.      He  was  the  embodiment  of  old  fashioned  honesty  and 

^     very  successful  in  his   profession.     He  died  before  the  war,  leaving  two 

i^     *^    and  two  daughters.      His  sons  are  Rev.  Dr.  A.  G.  Haygood   and  W.  A. 

3^ good,  esq.,  both  of  whom  do  honor  to  their  father's  name.     His  daughters 

-*VIrs.  Boynton  and  Miss  Laura  Haygood,  the  latter  now  a  missionary  in  China. 

..  J  udge  John  Erskine  came  here  from  Newnan.  Ga.     He  was  in  fine  prac- 

-^^     V>efore  the  war.      He  is  a  learned   lawyer  and  a  scholarly  gentlemen.      In 

t^  J^S  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  Georgia. 

^    Icind  and  sympathetic  heart  felt  for  the  distressed  condition  of  the  people, 

.    ^    he  did  all  for  them  that  lay  in  his  power  consistent  with  his  duties  as  a 

^   ^  ^e.    Georgia  and  her  people  owe  him  an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  for  the 

*^^Wy  kindnesses  he  showed  them  while  they  were  attempting  to  rebuild  their 

^^ted  fortunes.     He  retired  some  time  since  from  the  bencn,  but  draws  full 


pay  under  the  new  law.     He  is  passing  the  evening  of  his  days  in  peace,  be-  i 
I  loved  and  honored  by  all. 

What  shall  be  said  of  the  inimitable  Judge  William  H.  Underwood  ?     His 

I  character  and  career  have  always  been  suggestive  of  the  old  fashioned  English 

X  lawyers.      He  devoted  himself  almost  entirely  to  his  profession,  and  it  is  prob- 

I  able  that  he  was  the  best  read  lawyer  of  his  day.     He  was  very  successful  and 

I  made  money,  but  he  cared  so  little  for  money  that  he  saved  but  very  little  of 

I  it.     He  was  unequalled  as  a  wit,  and  anecdotes  illustrating  his  wit  have  been 

published  all  over  the  United  States.      He  resided  in  Atlanta  only  a  few  years 
during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  died  in  1859  in  Marietta,  and  was  buried 
\  in  Rome,  Ga.,  where  he  had  lived  so  long. 

^  S.  H.  Hoyt  was  born  in  Blount  county.  Tenn..  February  10.  1828.     His 

father.  Rev.  Daniel  Hoyt,  was  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  of  renown  and  a  dis- 
tinguished college   professor.      Young  S.  H,  Hoyt    was  educateil  at  Maryville 
College,  Tennessee,  in  which  institution  his  father  was  a  professor      In  1852 
I  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  came  to  Atlanta  about  that  time.    For  nearly 

'  twenty  years  he  was  one  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Atlanta  bar,  retiring 

from  active  practice  in  1872.     After  retiring  from  the  practice  of  the  law  he  was 
,  engaged  for  about  eight  years  in  the  banking  business,  in  the  prosecution  of 

I  which  he  was  very  successful.     Judge  Hoyt  has  cared  but  little  for  political 

I  office,  but  has  served  his  country  faithfully  in   those  to  which  he  has  been  ap- 

pointed or  elected.      He  was  justice  of  the  peace  from  185310  1855.      He  was 
'  the  only  judge  of  the  old  City  Court.     During  the  war  he  was  commissioner  of 

the  Confederate  States,  a  part  of  the  time  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Brown.  In 
1866-67  he  was  city  attorney.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Air  Line  Railroad 
Company,  and  he  served  as  State  Senator  from  the  thirty  fifth  district  from 
1882  to  1884.  As  a  lawyer  Judge  Hoyt's  forte  lay  in  the  preparation  of  his 
cases.  He  was  a  good  pleader  at  the  bar  and  before  a  jury,  but  as  a  court 
lawyer  his  main  strength  consisted  in  the  thorough  preparation  he  always  made 
of  his  case  before  coming  into  court.  He  has  always  taken  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest in  public  affairs,  and  to  him  Ahanta  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for 
her  present  excellent  charter,  under  which  she  has  prospered  since  1874. 

To  sketch  all  the  lawyers  that  have  been  added  to  the  Atlanta  bar  since  the 
war  would  require  an  entire  volume.  Only  a  list  of  them  can  be  attempted,  and 
doubtless  many  of  the  worthy  ones  have  been  unintentionally  omitted.  Fol- 
_^  lowing  are  the  names  of  such  as  can  now  be  recalled :  John  L.  Hopkins,  P.  L. 
Mynatt,  E.  N.  Broyles,  W,  T.  Newman,  Henry  Jackson,  Julius  L.  Brown,  Jo- 
seph E.  Brown,  C.  Peeples,  Henry  C.  Peeples,  George  Hillyer,  Henry  Hillycr, 
R,  H.  Ciarke,  Marshal  J.  Clarke,  William  H.  Hulsey.  B.  F,  Abbott,  Howard 
Van  Epps,  John  T.  Glenn,  W.  L.  Calhoun,  W,  R.  Hammond,  Reuben  Arnold^ 
G,  A.  Howell.  John  B.  Goodwin,  W.  D.  Ellis,  T  P.  Westmoreland.  John  Mill- 
edge,  James  A,  Gray,  James  R.  Gray,  Hoke  Smith,  Burton  Smith,  J.  D.  Cun- 
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lingham,  W.  S.  Thomson,  Rufus  T.  Dorsey,  J.  H.  Lumpkin,  Porter  King,  Pat- 

ick  Calhoun,  Andrew  E.  Calhoun,  A.  C.  King,  Jack  J.  Spalding,  John  T.  Pen- 

^z31cton,  Samuel  Wiel,  Adolph  Brandt,  George  T.  Fry,  Charles  A.  Collier,  S.  B. 

>cncer,  D.  P.  Hill,  W.  A.  Hay  good,  Ben.  H.  Hill,  jr..  Howell  Glenn,  Charles 

K  Hill,  W.  J.  Spears,  J.  M.  McAfee,  C.  J.  Simmons,  Malcomb  Johnson,  H.  L. 

"^^.  Palmer,  J.  N.  Bateman,  Thomas  Finley,  Thomas  F.  Corrigan,  J.  B.  Red- 

'^w^inc,  Hamilton  Douglass,  Robert  Herbison,  J.  A.  Hunt,  Lewis  W.  Thomas, 

John  M.  Slaton,  Tom  Cobb  Jackson,  Arnold  Broyles,  Samuel  W.  Goode,  Clif- 

:ford  L.  Anderson,  A.  H.  Cox,  J.  W.  Cox,  E.  V.  Carter,  Frank  Carter,  Charles 

-A.  Read,  E.  C.  Johnson,  L.  H.  Johnson,  E.  VV.  Martin,  John  S.  Candler,  T.  A. 

I-Iammond,  Hooper  Alexander,  W.  T.^TurnbuU,  A.  M.  Reinhardt,  John  L.  Tye, 

W.  W  Say,  John  C.  Reed,  Thomas  L.  Bishop,  Alexander  W.  Smith,  C.  W. 

Smith,  W.  M.  Bray.  E.  M.   Mitchell,  Hinton  P.  Wright,  Frank  M.  O'Bryan, 

Walter  H.  Rhett,  Charles  B.  Gaskill,  James  W.  Austin.  Charles  T.  Hopkins, 

Alexander  S.  Hopkins,  Frank  A.  Arnold.  John  M.  Arrowood.  Reuben  Arnold, 

jr.,  A.  A.  Manning,  A.  B.  Calhoun,  H.  L.  Culberson,  J.  A.  Anderson,  E.  A. 

Angier,  S.  Barnett,  jr..  Beck  with  &  Simms,  P.  H.  Bell,  John  S.  Bigby,  R  B. 

Blackburn,  Walter' R.  Brown,   H.  H.  Colquit,  F.  Colville,  A.  F.  Cooledge,  J. 

F.  Daniel,  M.  DeGraffenried,  H.  C.  Erwin,  Frank  Gordon,  Frank  L.  Haralson, 

Z.  D.   Harrison,  J.  C.  Jenkins,   R.  J.  Jordan.  J.  L.  Lawton,  J.  Mayson,  W.    T. 

Meyers,  L.  S.  Roan,  L.  Z.  Rosser,  Silas  N.  Connally,  Robert  L.  Rogers,  R.  L. 

Sibley,  J.  H.  Smith,  S.  H.  Tanner,  H.  H.  Tucker,  F.  R.  Walker,  C.  F.  Baker 

and  W.  P.  Hill. 

One  of  the  first  murders  committed  in  Atlanta  was  the  killing  of  Nat.  Hil- 
burn  by  Elijah  Bird,  December  i,  1851.  The  provocation  was  the  fact  that 
Elijah  Bird's  father  owed  Hilburn  some  money,  which  Hilburn  wanted  paid, 
and  about  which  Elijah  Bird  thought  the  two  were  quarreling.  Bird  struck 
Hilburn  on  the  neck  with  a  knife,  and  from  the  effects  of  the  blow,  Hilburn 
died  in  about  three  minutes.  Bird  was  tried  and  convicted  of  murder,  and 
carried  his  case  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The  first  exception  in  the  bill  of  ex- 
ceptions, was  that  no  venire  facias  had  been  issued  to  the  sheriff"  to  summon 
the  grand  jury  to  bring  in  a  bill,  nor  to  summon  the  petit  jury  to  try  the  case. 
The  exceptions  were,  however,  all  overruled  by  the  Supreme  Court  With 
reference  to  the  above  mentioned  exception  the  Supreme  Court  said  that  the 
course  taken  by  the  Superior  Court,  presided  over  then  by  Judge  E.  Y.  Hill, 
was  calculated  to  secure  an  impartial  jury ;  that  it  was  far  better  that  a  citizen 
should  be  tried  by  a  jury  selected  from  men  brought  from  their  homes ;  honest, 
uncommitted,  unbought,  unmerchantable  men,  than  by  the  professional  jury- 
man, who  was  frequently  hanging  about  the  court-house,  ready  to  be  purchased 
for  either  side  of  a  case.  It  concerned  the  policy  of  criminal  administration 
that  the  judges  of  the  Superior  Court  be  sustained  in  just  such  a  course  as  that 
taken  by  Judge  Hill,  in  the  cause  then  before  the  Supreme  Court.  The  judg- 
ment of  the  Superior  Court  was  therefore  affirmed. 
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The  Supreme  Court  having  failed  to  grant  the  relief  desired,  application 
was  made  lo  the  Legislature,  and  a  bill  granting  the  pardon,  which  had  been 
under  consideration  some  time,  passed  the  Senate  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1853.  The  vote  on  the  passage  of  the  bill  stood  forty-one  in  favor  to  forty- 
one  against  it.  John  D.  Stell,  president  of  the  Senate,  voted  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
and  declared  it  passed.  John  Collier,  member  of  the  Senate  from  DeKalb 
county,  voted  against  granting  the  pardon. 

The  condition  upon  which  the  pardon  was  granted  was  that  Bird  should 
leave  the  State,  and  accordingly  he  went  to  Louisiana,  Here  he  married  a 
young  woman,  and  carried  on  a  plantation  for  some  years.  But  on  account  of 
some  little  trouble  which  occurred  there,  his  hired  man  following  him  out  into 
the  field  one  day  after  dinner,  picked  up  a  cane  hoe,  and  struck  him  on  the  top 
of  the  head,  and  split  it  down  to  the  ears,  and  left  him  lying  as  he  fell,  with  the 
hoe  in  the  wound.  Death  was,  of  course,  as  instantaneous  as  it  was  unex- 
pected, and  the  slayer  of  Elijah  Bird  was  never  discovered. 

In  April,  1855,  the  most  remarkable  murder  was  perpetrated  that  ever  oc- 
curred in  Fulton  county.  The  facts,  as  given  in  the  confession  of  Crockett,  one 
of  the  murderers,  and  other  testimony  introduced  on  the  trial  of  John  Cobb,  jr., 
are  nearly,  if  not  precisely,  as  follows:  Sam.  Landrum,  a  countryman  from 
Carroll  county,  came  to  Atlanta  to  sell  his  cotton.  He  sold  what  he  brought 
for  the  snug  sum  of  $600,  and  in  the  afternoon  started  home.  Three  young 
men,  who  were  hardly  of  age.  had  been  watching  him  through  the  day,  and  when 
he  left,  they  supposed  he  had  the  money  on  his  person.  His  route  home  was 
by  the  McDonough  road,  and  about  a  mile  Irom  town  was  overtaken  by  John 
Cobb,  jr.,  Gabriel  Jones  and  Radford  J.  Crockett.  Two  of  them  got  into  his 
buggy  with  him  and  rode  a  short  distance,  when  suddenly  one  of  them  struck 
him  on  the  back  of  the  head  with  a  slung  shot.  They  took  him  out  of  the 
buggy  and  carried  hiih  a  short  distance  from  the  road,  beat  his  head  almost 
into  3  jelly,  and  robbed  him  of  the  pitiful  sum  of  a  dollar  and  a  half,  instead 
of  the  $600  which  they  expected  to  find.  It  was  some  time  before  they  were 
suspected  of  the  crime.  Crockett  struck  out  for  his  father's  house  in  Carroll 
county,  whence  he  went  to  Alabama,  and  was  there  captured  by  a  policeman 
from  Atlanta.  Crockett  at  once  told  the  policeman  that  he  was  on  his  way  back 
to  Atlanta,  and  made  a  full  confession  of  the  whole  afiair.  He  stated  that  he 
was  induced  to  return  because  he  could  get  no  rest  for  his  conscience,  and  was 
satisfied  that  his  sins  would  never  be  forgiven  unless  he  was  hung  for  his  crime>. 
His  father  was  a  most  excellent  man,  a  plain  farmer  residing  in  Carroll  county, 
having  moved  there  from  De  Kalb.  Both  his  father  and  mother  were  reiig- 
■  ious  people,  and  had  talcen  S" great  deal  of  painS  with'tTieir  chlldreh.  After  he 
was  put  in  jail  he  was  brought  before  the  court,  and  was  assigned  the  Hon. 
Charles  Murphy,  of  Decatur,  as  his  counsel.  Colonel  Murphy  took  him  into 
a  private  room,  and  when  he  returned  to  the  court-room,  his  eyes  were  wet 
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•with  tears,  as  he  announced  himself  ready  for  trial.  The  solicitor-general  read 
the  bill  of  indictment  and  asked  young  Crockett  the  usual  question,  '*are  you 
guilty  or  not  guilty?"  Immediately,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  every 
body,  young  Crockett  replied  in  a  firm  voice,  **  guilty,  sir."  Colon tl  Murphy 
then  stated  to  the  court  that  he  had  done  his  best  to  induce  his  client  to  plead 
•*not  guilty,"  but  that  he  steadfastly  refused  to  do  so,  and  said  that  he  had  com- 
mitted crime  enough  without  adding  the  sin  of  lying  to  all  that  he  had  done. 
Such  a  scene  was  never  witnessed  in  the  Atlanta  court-house  either  before  or 
since,  nor  in  the  State  of  Georgia.  Colonel  Murphy  also  stated  that  Crockett 
had  expressed  himself  as  believing  that  the  only  way  in  which  he  could  get 
pardon  for  his  horrible  crime,  was  by  being  hung  for  it.  The  court  sentenced 
him  to  be  hung,  and  soon  after,  in  June,  1858,  the  sentence  was  carried  out. 
He  made  a  written  confession  which  was  published  before  his  death.  He  also 
wrote  a  letter  to  John  Cobb,  jr ,  who  with  Jones,  was  captured  soon  after,  urg- 
ing him  to  plead  guilty  for  the  sake  of  his  soul,  which  letter  is  a  singular  docu- 
ment, and  can  be  found  on  page  672,  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Georgia  Report. 
At  the  next  term  of  the  court  the  case  was  taken  up  against  Cobb  It  was  the 
•opinion  of  most  of  the  lawyers,  that  the  solicitor-general,  Thomas  L.  Cooper, 
made  a  mistake  in  having  Crockett  hunj=;  before  the  trial  of  Cobb,  as  it  was 
thought  that  he  ought  to  have  been  introduced  as  a  witness  against  Cobb;  but 
Mr.  Cooper,  who  was  a  very  good  solicitor,  thought  difierently. 

Cobb  was  tried  and  convicted  on  circumstantial  evidence,  but  it  was  thought 
by  many  of  the  lawyers  that  he  would,  in  all  probablity,  never  have  been  con- 
victed had  it  not  been  for  the  fact  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  away  from 
thci  minds  of  the  jury  the  knowledge  of  the  facts  narrated  in  Crockett's  confes- 
^on.  When  the  jury  brought  in  their  verdict,  although  Cobb  could  not  have 
beei\  without  hope,  his  eagle  eye  never  quailed,  and  there  was  not  a  tremor  in 
his  muscles  when  the  verdict  of  **<:[uiltv"  was  read.  He  carried  his  case  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  was  refused  another  hearing.  He  was  hung  July  8,  1859, 
in  the  McDonough  road,  at  the  same  place  where  Crockett  had  been  hung, 
-^vhich  was  not  far  from  where  the  murder  had  been  committed.  Cobb  was 
tindoubtedly  one  of  the  most  hardened  wretches  that  ever  was  punished  for 
-^r/ine.     Just  before  he  was  hung,  the  sheriff  tried  to  have  him  see  a  minister. 

-f^s  reply  was,  "I  don't  want  any  of  that  d d  sniveling  around  me."     A 

P^'e^cher  made  a  prayer  for  him  just  before  the  execution,  during  the  delivery 

^'  ^vhich  he  simply  bowed  his  head.     This  was  the  only  evidence  of  penitence 

"^^t  he  showed  during  his  trial  and  execution.     After  the  trial  of  Cobb,  Ga- 

^^1  Jones's. case  was  taken  up,  and  under  the  advice- of  friends  and  counsel, 

^n^  mith  the  understanding  with  the  court  that  he  was  to  be  sentenced  to  the 

^^^itentiary  for  lifej  he  pleaded  *  •  guilty."  and  was  so  sentenced.     Shortly  after 

^^  Vras  placed  in  the  penitentiary  Sherman  made  his  celebrated  nharch.to  the 

^^^     Just  before  he  reached  Milledgeville  the  convicts  were  turned  loose  and 

38 
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enlisted  in  a  company  by  themaeives  for  service.     Jones  and  quite  a  namber  of 
other  convicts  fought  bravely  in  a  small  skirmish  with  the  Northern  soldkM, 
down  on  the  Central  Railroad,  but  the  Federals  dispersed  them.    Jones  is  said 
to  have  escaped,  and  has  never  been  heard  from  since. 

Previous  to  the  murder  of  Landrum  there  had  been  committed  quite  a  num* 
ber  of  highway  robberies  in  Atlanta,  in  which  the  slung-shot  had  figured*  John 
Cobb  confessed,  just  before  he  was  hung,  that  he  had  started  to  organise  a. 
band  of  robbers,  and  that  he  had  been  induced  to  do  so  fix>m  reading  the  life 
of  John  A*  Murrill.  John  Cobb's  parents  were  very  poor,  but  they  were  re- 
spectable people.  His  mother  was  a  member  of  the  church,  and  according  to  the 
best  information  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  about  nineteen  years  of  age. 
Had  be  lived  to  take  part  in  the  war  he  would  most  certainly  have  distinguished 
himself,  for  it  b  highly  probable  that  no  one  ever  lived  who  had  more  nerve. 
Jones's  father  was  a  good  man,  known  to  everybody  in  Atlanta.  He  was  hon- 
est and  upright,  and  could  always  command  employment  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.     The  hanging  of  Cobb  was  the  last  in  Atlanta  before  the  war. 

But  if  this  was  the  last  hanging  it  was  not  because  there  were  no  nmre 
murders  committed.  On  December  31,  1858,  William  A.  Choice  shot  aad 
kfUed  Calvin  Webb.  Tlie  provocation  was  that  Webb,  who  was  a  bailiff,  had 
arrested  Choice  on  a  bail  warrant  for  a  debt  of  ten  dollars,  imprisonment  fer 
debt  being  then  in  accordance  with  the  law  in  Georgia.  Choice,  however, 
secufed  bail,  and  need  not  have  had  any  further  trouble  about  the  debt  It 
was  supposed  that  there  the  matter  would  end.  This  trouUe  occurred  on  the 
30th  of  December,  and  on  the  next  morning  Choice  met  Webb  on  the  street,, 
near  the  Trout  House,  and  shot  at  him  twice  with  a  pistol,  one  shot  taking 
effect  in  his  breast,  from  the  effect  of  which  he  died  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
murder  created  great  excitement,  and  Choice  was  saved  from  lynching  only 
by  the  prompt  action  of  Mr.  Fitch,  who  took  him  immediately  to  the  calaboose* 
Even  here  he  was  in  great  danger  from  the  mob,  which  finally  desisted  from 
their  purpose  through  the  influence  of  Colonel  James  M.  Calhoun  and  other 
leading  citizens. 

On  January  2,  1859,  Choice  was  tried  before  a  magistrate's  court  and  com- 
anitted  to  jail,  whence,  on  the  succeeding  Sunday  night,  he  was  taken  to  Mil- 
ledgeviile.  While  in  the  penitentiary  at  Milledgeville  he  said  that  the  indul- 
geiice  in  intoxicating  drinks  had  brought  him  to  the  condition  in  which  he  then 
wasi  It  was  the  almost  universal  opinion  that  the  killing  of  Webb  was  an  out- 
rageous case  of  murder.  On  his  trial  Choice  was  defended  by  the  Hon.  B.  H. 
Hill  and  other  able  counsel ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  he  was  convicted  of 
murder  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  His  defense  was  that  he  was  insane,  the 
insanity  being  caused  originally  by  being  seriously  injured  abotrt  the  head  in 
0850,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  had  never  recovered,  and  which  iaaanity.was 
iMitensified  by  whidky.     The  plea,  however,  was  of  no  avail.     The  case  was 
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taken  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  court  below. 
Hon.  B.  H.  Hilly  who  fuUy  believed  in  the  insanity  of  his  client,  made  applica- 
tion to  the  Legislature  for  a  pardon,  which,  through  his  great  influence,  granted 
the  petition.  Upon  the  granting  of  the  pardon,  Choice,  for  the  sake  of  consis- 
tency, was  taken  to  die  asylum  for  the  insane,  and  after  remaining  there  a  short 
time,  was  set  at  liberty.  Upon  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Choice  entered  the 
G>nfederate  army  as  a  sharp-shooter,  and  made  a  brave  soldier.  After  serv- 
ing diroug^  the  war,  he,  a  few  years  after  the  close  of  the  war,  died  near 
Rome,  Ga. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

ATLANTA  MEDICAL  PROFESSION. 

ATLANTA  MEDICAL  COLLEGE.— The  first  movement  to  establish  this 
college  was  made  in  1845,  but  ^^^  ^^'st  course  of  lectures  did  not  begin  until 
May,  1855.  At  this  early  stage  of  the  history  of  the  college  efforts  were  made 
to  secure  a  site  and  to  erect  the  necessary  college  buildings. 

The  first  faculty  was  as  follows :  M.  G.  Slaughter,  M.D.,  professor  of  anato- 
my ;  J.  W.  Jones,  M.D.,  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine ; 
Jesse  Boring,  M.D.,  professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children; 
W.  F.  Westmoreland,  M.D.,  professorof  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery  J 
J.  E.  Dubose,  M.D.,  professor  of  physiology;  G.  T.  Wilburn.  M.D.,  professor 
of  surgical  and  pathological  anatomy;  J.  J.  Roberts,  M.D.,  professor  of  chem- 
istry and  medical  jurisprudence;  J.  G.  Westmoreland,  M. D.,  professor  of 
materia  medica  and  therapeutics,  and  dean  of  the  faculty. 

The  first  commencement  of  the  college  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  istof 

September,  1855,  at  the  city  hall,  where  the  lectures  had  been  delivered  through 

^lie  course.     After  the  conferring  of  the  degrees,  an  address  was  delivered  to 

tHe  graduating  class  by  Dr.  W.  W.  Flewellyn,  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  after  which 

ad  eundem  degree  was  conferred  upon  Dr.  W.  P.  Parker,  M.D.,  and  M.  H. 

liver,  M.D.,  both  of  Atlanta. 

The  act  incorporating  the   Atlanta  Medical  College  provided  that  L.  C. 

ampson,  Jared  I.  Whitaker,  John  Collier, Hubbard,  Daniel  Hook,  John 

—  Harris,  William  Herring,  Greene  B.  Haygood  and  James  L.  Calhoun,  trus- 
^<8,  and  their  successors  in  office,  should  constitute  a  body  politic  and  cor- 
underthe  name  and  style  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  Col- 
,etc.     These  trustees  were  empowered  to  elect  such  officers  as  might  be 
^"^^^ccssary,  and  they  were  to  make  such  by-laws  as  might  be  necessary  to  carry 
0  effect  the  principles  of  their  association. 
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building.  He  said  that  they  had  all  been  carefully  removed  by  military 
authority  The  doctor  then  threw  open  the  doors  \ihere  his  hospital  attend- 
ants had  been  placed,  and  who  had  been  carefully  instructed  in  the  parts  they 
were 'to  perform,  and  immediately 'the  appartment  resounded  with  distressing^ 
groans  and  appeals  for  attention.  The  officer,  after  witnessing  this  unexpected 
sight,  gave  the  doctor  until  daylight  to  iiave  the  men  removed.  But  when 
daylight  came  the  danger  was  past.  Sherman's  army  had  commenced  its 
southward  march,  and  thus,  by  a  ruse,  was  the  valuable  building  of  the  Atlanta 
Medical  College  saved,  to  be  again  used  for  the  noble  purpose  for  which  it  was 
first  erected. 

After  the  war  the  first  graduating  exercises  were  held  August  31,  1866,  at 
which  time  there  were  twenty-eight  graduates.  The  alumni  valedictory  was 
delivered  by  M.  D.  Sterrett,  M.D.;  the  address  to  the  graduates  was  delivered 
by  Captain  Henry  Jackson,  and  a  poem  was  read  by  Dr.  Means. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  1869  occurred  on  the  28th  of  Aui^ust.  at  which 
time  Colonel  W.  L.  Mitchell,  in  a  few  well  chosen  remarks,  presented  the 
diplomas  to  the  twenty- three  graduates.  There  was  one  honorary  graduate^ 
Dr.  William  B.  Miller,  and  three  ad  cundcm  degrees  conferred,  the  recipients 
being  M.  J.  Daniel,  R.  A.  T.  Ridley  and  J.  K.  F*ord. 

This  college  has  always  maintained  a  high  standard  of  excellence  among  its 
professors ;  has  always  had  at  its  command  ample  resources,  the  best  of  talent 
and  the  most  approved  facilities  for  teaching  the  science  and  art  of  healing. 
The  thirty-first  annual  course  of  lectures  commenced  October  3,  1888,  and 
closed  March  i,  1889.     The  faculty  of  the  college  at  this  time  is  as  follows: 
A.  W.  Griggs,   M.D.,  emeritus  professor  of  practice  ;  W.   F.   Westmoreland.. 
M.D.,  principles  and  practice  of  surgery  ;  William  Abram  Love,  M.D..  physi- 
ology and  pathological  anatomy;  A.  W.  Calhoun,  M.D.,  diseases  of  the  eye, 
ear,  nose  and  throat;   H.  V.  M.  Miller,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  principles  and  practice 
of  medicine,  clinical  medicine,  and  dean  ;  W.  S.  Armstrong,  M.D.,  general  and 
descriptive  anatomy  and  clinical  medicine;  J.  S.  Todd,  M.D.,  materia  medica 
and  clinical  medicine;   H.  P.  Cooper,  M.D.,  general  and  medical  chemistry; 
Virgil  O.  Hardon,  M.D.,  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children  ;  W.  S. 
Kendrick,  M.D.,  venereal  diseases  and  physical  diagnosis;  W.  F.  Westmore- 
land, jr.,  M.D.,  minor  surgery  ;  F.  W.  McRae,  M.D.,  demonstrator  of  anatomy ; 
J.  M.  Crawford,  M.D.,  assistant  to  A.  W.  Calhoun;  N.  O.   Harris,  M  D..  as- 
sistant to  chair  of  obstetrics  and  gynecology.       Dr.    W.   S.  Kendrick  is  the 
proctor  of  the  college. 

Following  is  a  table  of  the  number  of  graduates  from  this  college  for  the 
years  given :   For  1855,  32;   1856,40;    1858,39;   1859,56;    1860.60;    1866, 
35;    1867,18;    1868,13;    1869,11;    1870,8;    1873.7;    1878.24;   1879,35; 
1883,39;   1884,48;    1885,38;    1886,38;    1887,45;    1888.54. 

The  Southern  Medical  College  was  established  in  1879  by  Dr.  T.  S.  Powell,. 
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^ho,  in  connection  with  Dr.  Robert  C.  Wood  and  Dr.  W.  T.  Goldsmith, 
upon  its  establishment,  notwithstanding  they  had  no  capital  with  which  to 
carry  out  the  idea.  They  were,  however,  so  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  a  new 
medical  college  was  a  necessity  in  the  Southern  States,  that  they  bravely  went 
forward  with  the  work  and  have  been  eminently  successful.  These  gentlemen 
selected  a  board  of  trustees  as  follows:  T.  S.  Powell,  M.D.,  R.  C.  Word,  M.D., 
W.  T.  Goldsmith,  M.D.,  Hon.  A.  H.  Stephens,  Judge  S.  B.  Hoyt,  G.  T.  Dodd, 
C.  M.  Irwin,  D.  W.  Lewis,  A.  F.  Hurt,  Rev.  A.  J.  Battle,  Rev.  H.  H.  Parks, 
Rev.  H.  C.  Hornady,  George  M.  McDowell,  M.D.,  W.  W.  McAfee  and  Rev. 
J.  J.  Toon. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  board  after  the  granting  of  the  charter  was  held 
February  21,  1879,  at  which  ti(n^  to  organization  was  eflfected  by  the  election 
of  Dr.  T.  S.  Powell,  president;  Rev.  J.  J.  Toon,  vice-president;  and  Dr.  R.  C. 
Word,  secretary.  A  building  committee  was  appointed,  consisting  of  T.  S. 
Powell.  S.  B.  Hoyt,  G.  T.  Dodd,  W.  W.  McAfee  and  W.  T.  Goldsmith,  who 
were  charged  with  the  duty  of  selecting  a  lot  and  making  an  estimate  of  the 
•cost  of  the  needed  college  building.  A  lot  was  purchased  on  Porter  street, 
and  the  procurement  of  the  means  with  which  to  erect  the  building  was  in- 
trusted to  Dr.  T.  S.  Powell,  who  proceeded  to  raise  a  joint  stock  company. 
On  June  25,  1879,  ^he  following  faculty  was  elected:  A.  S.  Payne.  M.D.,  pro- 
fessor of  theory  and  practice  of  medicine;  William  Rawlings.  M.D.,  professor 
■of  the  principles  and  practice  of  surgery ;  T.  S.  Powell,  M.D.,  professor  of  ob- 
stetrics and  diseases  of  women,  and  lecturer  on  medical  ethics;  R.  C.  Word, 
M.D.,  professor  of  physiology,  and  lecturer  on  medical  literature;  G.  M.  Mc- 
Dowell, M.D.,  professor  of  materia  medica  and  therapeutics;  professor  of 
chemistry,  (to  be  filled);  William  Perrin  Nicolson,  M.D.,  professor  of  general 
and  pathological  anatomy;  W.  T.  Goldsmith,  M.D.,  professor  of  diseases  of 
children,  and  lecturer  on  clinical  gynecology;  H.  F*.  Scott,  M.D.,  professor  of 
medical  and  surgical  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear  and  throat ;  G.  G.  Crawford,  M  D., 
professor  of  operative  and  clinical  surgery;  Lindsay  Johnson,  M.D.,  demon- 
strator of  anatomy.  Auxiliary  professors:  J.  F.  Alexander,  M.D.,  auxiliary 
professor  of  practice  of  medicine,  and  lecturer  on  clinical  medicine;  W.  G. 
Owen,  M.D.,  auxiliary  professor  of  physiology,  and  lecturer  on  diseases  of  the 
nervous  system;  G.  G.  Roy,  M.D.,  auxiliary  professor  of  materia  medica,  and 
lecturer  on  toxicology  and  medical  jurisprudence  ;  H.  B.  Lee,  M.D.,  auxiliary 
professor  of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women;  J.  C.  Olmstead,  M.D..  lecturer 
on  the  genito-urinary  organs  and  venereal  diseases;  Lindsay  Johnson,  M.D., 
auxiliary  professor  of  surgery,  lecturer  on  minor  surgery,  and  instructor  on 
splints  and  bandages;  A.  J.  Pinson,  M.D.,  assistant  to  the  lecturer  on  minor 
surgery. 

By  November  i,  1879,  the  building  was  completed,  and  the  school  opened 
with  sixty-four  matriculates.  The  college  has  continued  to  enjoy  increasing 
prosperity  until  the  present  day. 
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In  October,  1882,  having  in  view  the  enlargenient  of  the  facilities  of  the 
college,  Dr.  Powell  decided  to  erect  and  conduct  a  hospital  in  connection 
therewith.  At  his  suggestion  the  ladies  organized  the  Ladies'  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, and  held  a  fair  for  the  purpose  of  raising  means  to  establish  the  hospi- 
tal, which  was  to  be  connected  with  the  college.  The  fair  proving  a  success,, 
a  lot  and  building  were  purchased  for  hospital  purposes.  Afterward  the  Cen- 
tral Hotel  on  Ivy  street  was  purchased  and  improved  to  the  extent  of  $2,000, 
and  o{>ened  for  patients.  For  some  time  the  city  patients  were  cared  for  at 
the  hospital,  which,  together  with  other  assistance  secured  through  the  efforts- 
of  Dr.  Powell,  was  self-supporting.  In  July,  1888,  the  city  patients  were  with- 
drawn ;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the  faculty  have  greatly  improved  the  build- 
ing and  refurnished  it,  and  supplied  it  with  every  comfort  and  convenience. 
It  is  now  managed  by  a  hospital  company,  of  which  Dr.  Powell  is  the 
president. 

In  furtherance  of  the  original  design  of  the  founders  of  this  institution,  which 
was  to  make  the  Southern  Medical  College  second  to  none  in  any  respect,  Dr» 
Powell,  in  the  spring  of  1887,  procured  an  amendment  to  the  charter  authoriz- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  dental  department.  According  to  the  amended 
charter  the  dental  department  was  organized  during  the  same  year.  The  £atc- 
u!ty  in  this  department  is  an  able  one,  and  the  instruction  is  thorough  and  sat- 
isfactory. There  are  ii»  attendance,  upon  the  second  course  in  this  department^ 
thirty-seven  students,  and  the  outlook  for  the  future  of  this  department  is  very 
encouraging.  The  following  branches  are  taught :  Pathology  and  therap>eutics,. 
operative  and  clinical  dentistry,  dental  and  materia  medica,  mechanical  and 
prosthetic  dentistry,  chemistry  and  metallurgy,  anatomy,  physiology,  operative 
and  mechanical  dentistry. 

The  present  faculty  of  the  Southern  Medical  College  is  composed  of  resi- 
'^lent  physicians  of  Atlanta,  all  of  whom  have  attained  high  rank  in  their  pro- 
gression, both  as  practitioners  and  teachers.  Brief  biographical  sketches  of  the 
Acuity  will  be  found  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  chapter. 

The  Georgia  College  of  Eclectic  Medicine  and  Surgery  was  established 

-originally  in  Forsyth,  Ga.,  in  1839.     I^  ^^  afterward  removed  to  Macon,  Ga., 

^^here  it  was  endowed  by  the  Legislature  in  the  sttm  of  $10,000.     The  college 

:iremained  at  Macon  until  1883,  having,  during  its  existence  there,  an  average 

^^ttendance  of  about  one  hundred  students.     While  the  college  was  at  Macon 

-SMwe  of  the  professors  were  Judge  O.  A.  Lochrane,  A.  Oslin,  L.  Bankston, 

If.  S.  Thompson,  Professor  Cox  and  Professor  Loomis.     In  1883  I^r.  Stephen 

^.  Biggers  secured  a  charter  for  the  cotlcge  under  its  present  name  at  Atlanta,. 

^Mid  it  WIS  reiM^ed  to  tbts  city.     Here  it  has  been  in  successful  operation  ever 

smce.     The  doors  of  thpis  college  are  open  to.  women  as  welLas  men^«nd  the 

1M\  My  jjprachMts  was  Miss  Rosa  Freiidenthal,  who  graduated  March  3,  1883. 

The  college  building  is  located  at  No.  48'  Butler  street     It  is  a  two-story^ 
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liuilding,  and  isoneof  the-flnestin  the  city.  Since  1878  the  number  of  grad- 
uates from  this  college  have  been  as  follows:  1878,  5;  1879,  10;  1880,  7; 
1881.15;  1882,24;  1883.  J8;  1887.22.  The  faculty  at  the  present  time  is 
as  follows :  A.  G.  Thomas,  M.D,.  LL  D.,  president,  and  professor  of  chemistry 
and  toxicology.;  Stephen  T.  Diggers,  M.D.,  emeritus  professor  of  obstetrics 
-and  diseases  of  women  and  children  ;  John  R.  Borland,  M.D  .  emeritus  profes- 
sor of  the  institutes  of  medicine;  Joseph  Adolphur,  M.D..  professor  of  physi- 
ology and  lecturer  on  fractures  and  dislocations;  I.  G.  M.  Gos5,  M.D.,  profes- 
sor of  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine  ;  G.  \V.  Delbridge,  M.D.,  professor 
■of  obstetrics  and  diseases  of  women  and  children  ;  William  M,  Durham.  M.D,, 
professor  of  principles  and  practice  of  surgery ;  A,  G.  Thomas,  M.D.,  professor 
of  anatomy,  descriptive  and  surgical;  I.  H.  Hand,  M.D.,  professor  of  materia 
medica,  therapeutics  and  medical  jurisprudence;  G.  W.  D,  Patterson,  M.D,, 
demonstrator  of  anatomy  and  assistant  to  professor  of  anatomy.  The  last 
-course  of  lectures  commenced  on  October  3,  188S,  and  continues  until  March 
,1,  1889 

TAe  National  Surgical  Institute  of  Atlanta  is  located  at  96,  98  and  lOO 
South  Pryor  Street.  It  was  established  February  i,  1874,  by  Dr.  K.  H.  Bo- 
!and  and  Dr.  C.  H.  Wilain,  who  have  h.id  it  in  their  charge  until  recently. 
Dr.  Wilson  retiring  in  1S87,  and  being  succeeded  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Renouff".  This 
was  the  first  institudon  of  the  kind  established  in  thp  South,  and  it  remains 
the  only  one  that  is  now  in  operation  The  object  of  this  institution  is  to 
afford  relief  to  those  suffering  from  diseases  and  deformities  which  are  to  the 
ordinary  practitioner  incurable  with  the  mean.s  at  his  command.  There  is  also 
jn  couneclion  with  the  institution  a  compJete  HorJ^sJiop,  run  by  sje^m,  in  which 
the  appliances  needed  in  the  treatment  of  deformities  are  made,  many  of  them 
being  ofanewand  original  design,  especially  adapted  to  the.cases  as  they  present 
themselves  for  treatment.  (This  institution  has  met  with  extra  ordinary  success, 
having  had  during  the  nearly  fifteen  years  of  its  existence,  .four  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  sixty  patients.  The  institution  now 'occupies  the  building 
erected  for  its  u.se  in  1886,  which  furnishes  a  home  for  it&  patients,  m  which 
,  everything  is  kept  in  the  neatest  and  cleanest  possible  condition.  Nearly 
$100,000  has  been  expended  in  perfecting  its  mechanical  appliances,  and  it  is 
now  considered  one  of  thermost  firmly  established  institutions  Oi£  its  kiod  tn 
.the  United  Statt;.s;  ,    .  ,       ,   .     .  , 

Biog-ra/ifiical—^The  following  are  brief  sketchesof  some  of  the,  most  promi- 
nent of  the  physicians  of  Atlanta,  from  the  earliest  times  down,  to  the  present. 
It  is  not  preiended  that  the  list  is  anything  like  complete,  nor  that  all  of  the  prom- 
inent physicians  are  included.  .It  would  have  been  impracticable,  to  oi^e  either 
listcomplete,  but,it  ishoped  that'what  is  here  .presented,,  may  serve,  in  some 
degree,  to  represent  the  piedtca{.,fraternity  of  Aj^anti^  a.fi:jitemity  of  which  any 
city  might  be  justly  proud. 
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~  -1  he  first  physician  to  practice  in  this  city  was  Dr.  Joshua  Gilbert.      He 

uated  at  the  Augusta   Medical   College  in  1845,  ^^^^  came  here  early  in 

year.      He  monopolized  the  practice  of  medicine  in  *' Marthasville"  and 

vi<:^m  nity.  until  December,  1845,  when  Dr.  Stephen  T.  Biggers  arrived  upon  the 

sc=:^^n.e,  and  then  the  two  divided  the  practice  between  them  for  a  considerable 

p^^  ariod.     The  next  physician  of  note  to  arrive  in  Atlanta  was  Dr.  James  F.  AI- 

€^^«:  ^^nder,  of  whom  a  full  biographical  sketch  may  be  found  in  the  biographical 

<i  ^^  ;p>3rtment  of  this  work.     Dr.   Hayden   Coe  was  another  of  Atlanta's  early 

I>1^  ysicians,  having  come  to  this  city  in  1850.     Dr.  Coe  was  a  physician  of  high 

^"^■^^inments,  and  was  one  of  Atlanta's  best  ante  belliint  practitioners.      He  died 

about  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities.     Dr.  T.  C.  H.  Wilson 
e  to  this  city  in  1849,  having  previously  practiced  in  Decatur,  Ga.     He  also 
an  excellent  physician,  and  had  an  extensive  practice     He  died  in  Atlanta 
^  ^Jiri  ng  the  war. 

Dr.  John  W.  Jones  was  born  in  Alabama.     He  was  a  man  of  fine  attain- 

^rits,  and  at  one  time  represented  the  State  of  Alabama  in  the  Congress  of 

^     United  States      He  settled  in  Atlanta  in  1855,  and  was  for  some  time  a 

■*^f  essor  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College.      He  secured  a  large  practice  in  this 

*^V,  and  removed  to  Madison,  Ga.,  after  the  war.      He  finally  settled  in  Deca- 


*^  *"*    where  he  resided  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Dr.  D.  C.  O'Keefe  wjs  born  in  Limerick,   Ireland,  in  1828.      He  came  to 

erica  in  1846,  and  settled  in  Augusta,   Ga.,  where  he  began  the  study  of 

^clicine,  graduating  from  the  Augusta  Medical  College.      He  commenced  the 

'^c:tice  of  medicine  at  Pennheld,  Ga.,  moved  subsequently  to  Greensboro,  and 

^'tled  in  Atlanta,  in  i860.     During  the  war  he  served  as  a  surgeon  at  Rich- 

^^nd,  and  at  various  other  places,  and  finally  had  charge  of  the  hospital  at 

^lanta.     After  the  war  he  again  entered  the  regular  practice  in  this  city.      He 

sme  a  member  of  the  council,  was  dean  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  and 

so  prominently  connected  with  the  establishment  of  the  public  school  sys- 

in  this  city,  as  to  earn  the  proud  title  of  **  Father  of  the  Public  Schools  of 

^l^mta."     He  was  a  physician  of  high  standing,  and  excelled  as  a  surgeon. 

^    was  a  genial,  whole  souled  man,  and  much  more  than  ordinarily  popular. 

^    died  at  Gainesville,  Ga.,  in  1871. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Brown  was  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  began  the  practice  of  medi- 

at  Griffin.     In  1857  he  removed  to  Atlanta,  and  was  soon  afterward  ap- 

*^ted  professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College.     During  the  war 

Served  as  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army.     In  1865  he  moved  to  Dallas, 

>cas,  where  he  still  resides,  and  where  he  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 

Ofcssion. 

Dr.  George  H.  Noble  was  born  in  Atlanta,  February  25,  i860.     He  re- 

^ved  his  preliminary  education  in  this  city,  and  graduated  from  the  Atlanta 

^^^dical  College.     He  attended  a  special  course,  and  had  hospital  practice  in 

39 
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New  York  City.     He  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Atlanta,  as  a 
partner  of  Dr.  V.  H.  Taliaferro,  and  continued  with  him  until  the  latter  part  of 
1887.     Since  then  he  has  been  alone.     He  is  a  general  practitioner,  but  pays- 
special  attention  to  the  diseases  of  women.     He  is  a  member  of  the  State,  and 
American  Medical  Associations. 

Dr.  William  S.  Armstrong  was  born  in  Wilkes  county,  Ga.,  in  1838.  He 
graduated  from  the  Medical  Department  of  the  University  of  New  York  in 
1869,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Washington  county,  Ga.,. 
where  he  remained  until  the  war  began.  In  1861  he  entered  the  Ninth  Geor* 
gia  Regiment  as  a^  private  soldier,  and  in  1 862  was  appointed  surgeon  of  the 
regiment  In  1865  he  moved  to  Atlanta,  and  has  been  engaged  in  active 
practice  here  ever  since,  giving  special  attention  to  surgery.  He  was  elected 
•professor  of  anatomy  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  in  1867,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  years,  has  filled  the  position  ever  since.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Atlanta  Academy  of  Medicine  for  several  years,  and  for  the  last 
ten  years  has  been  president  of  the  board  of  health.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
State  and  American  Medical  Associations. 

James  Austin  Burns  was  born  January  25,  1840,  at  Oxford,  Me.,  and  was 
fitted  for  college  at  Gould's  Academy,  Bethel,  under  Dr.  N.  T.  True.  In  the 
fall  of  1859  he  went  to  New  Haven,  Conn.,  where  he  studied  law,  continuing- 
his  collegiate  studies  under  private  tutors.     After  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in 

1 86 1,  and  while  preparing  to  return  to  Maine  to  enter  the  senior  class  at  Bow- 
doin,  he  was  led  by  President  Lincoln's  call  for  volunteers  to  enlist  in  the  7th. 
Conn.  Vols.,  receiving  a  commission  as  first  lieutenant  His  regiment  was  as- 
signed to  duty  in  Sherman's  expedition  against  Port  Royal,  and  served  in  the 
Department  of  the  South  till  the  spring  of  1864.  Soon  after  the  capture  of 
Port  Royal,  he  was  placed  upon  detached  service,  and  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Fort  Pulaski.  During  the  advance  on  Charleston  he  was  a  member  of 
General  Stevens's  staff.  Subsequently  he  was  promoted  to  the  captaincy  of 
his  company.  He  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Pocotaligo.  He  settled  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  1868,  where  he  has  since  resided,  being  engaged  chiefly  as  a 
civil  engineer.  In  1882  he  returned  to  Maine,  resumed  his  collegiate  studies, 
and,  graduating  out  of  course  the  following  year,  was  assigned  to  the  class  of 

1862.  He  subsequently  pursued  post-graduate  studies  in  the  departments  of 
chemistry  and  geology,  and  recently  received  the  degree  Ph.D.  Since  1 883 
he  has  held  the  chair  of  chemistry  in  the  Southern  Medical  College  at  Atlanta, 
and  has  been  engaged  as  a  chemist  and  geologist  in  the  development  of  the 
mineral  resources  of  his  adopted  State.  He  has  frequently  contributed  to  tlie 
press,  and  lately  has  published  several  pamphlets  on  the  geology  and  mineral 
resources  of  Georgia.  He  married,  September  19,  1864,  Mary  Josephine 
Granniss,  of  New  Haven,  and  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Dr.  H.  V.  M.  Miller  was  born  in  Pendleton  county,  S.  C,  April  29,  1 8 14. 
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He  removed  with  his  parents  to  Rabun  county.  Ga.,  where  he  received  his 
Vacation.     He  graduated  at  a  medical  college  in  South  Carolina,  in  1835,  and 
completed  his  medical  education  in  Paris,  France.     He  settled  at  Cassville,  Ga., 
where  he  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church,  and  was  licensed  to 
preach.     He  participated  in  the  presidential  campaigns  of  1840  and   1844,  in 
^vhich  his  eloquence  gained  for  him  the  title  of  the  *' Demosthenes  of  the  Moun- 
tains."   In  1846-48  he  was  a  professor  in  a  medical  college  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
^nd  from  1849  to  i^^S*  ^^  occupied  a  similar  position  in  the  Augusta  Medical 
•College.    During  the  war  he  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army,  and 
subsequently  he  served  as  inspector  of  the  medical  department  of  Georgia.    He 
^%vas  an  active  member  of  the  Constitutional  convention  under  the  reconstruc- 
-rion  acts.     In  1868  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate.     In  1869  he 
iie   was  elected  professor  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  medicine   in    the 
yVtlanta  Medical  College,  and  is  now  an  editor  of  the  Atlaftta  Medical  and 
,^urgical  Journal^  and  has  been  for  thirty  years  a  trustee  of  the  University  of 
■Ceorgia. 

Dr.  J.  S.  Todd  was  born  in  Alabama  in  1847.     His  medical  education  was 

-T'^ceived  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  graduated  in 

J  ^69.      He  commenced  the  practice  of  medicine  at  West  Point,  Ga.,  where  he 

''dnained  six  years.     He  then  located  in  Atlanta,  where,  for  two  years,  he  was 

^  partner  of  Dr.  R.  B.  Ridley.     He  is  a  general  practitioner,  and  has  met  with 

'^•'fcellent  success  in  his  profession. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Avary  is  a  native  of  Georgia,   having  been  born  in  De  Kalb 

'^^unty,  May  9,  1856.     His  father  was  one  of  the  most  successful  and  promi- 

t  physicians  of  his  day,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  owes  much  of  his  first 

citical  knowledge  of  medicine  to  the  care  and  training  bestowed  upon  him 

y     liis  father.     In  1877  Dr.  Avary  entered  the  drug  business  in  Atlanta  with 

^*^^    view  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  materia  medica  while  earning  a  liveli- 

^^^^d.     After  three  years  of  this  preparatory  work  he  entered  the  Southern 

"^^dical  College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  the  fall  of  1880,  as  the  valedic- 

^^*"isn  of  his  class.      He  has  since  then  practiced  medicine  in  Atlanta,  with  the 

^^^^ption  of  short   intervals,  when  he  was  engaged  in  studying  surgery  and 

^^^ases  of  women  in  the  North.     He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Atlanta 

'^^^iety  of  Medicine,  of  which  he  was  recently  elected  a  lecturer  on  gynecology 

the  Southern  Medical  College. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Word,  professor  of  physiology  in  the  Southern  Medical  CoU 
^^^'^j  was  born  in  South  Carolina  in   1825.     He  came  to  Georgia  when  five 


^^^rs  old.  and  was  educated  at  the   High  School  of  Rev.  James  H.  George. 

^^  attended  a  course  of  medical  lectures  at  the  Augusta  Medical  College  in 

^44-45f  and  graduated  in   1846,  from  the  medical  department  of  the  Uni- 

^^>"sity  of  New  York.     He  practiced  his  professsion  in  Rome,  Ga.,  with  emi- 

^^nt  success  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  during  which  he  served  in  the 


i. 


Confedenite  army  as  surgeon,  and  later  had  charge  of  the  receiving  and  dis- 
tribirting  hospital  at  Griffin.  Ga  ,  at  Macon  and  at  Eufala,  Ala,  After  the  close 
of  the  war  he  settled  in  Atlanta,  where  he  has  remained  ever  since  engaged  in 
the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  since  1 87S  as  professor  of  physiology  in  the 
Southern  Medical  College. 

William  Pcrrin  Nicolson,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Middlesex  county,  Va.,  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1S57.  He  was  raised  in  the  country,  securing  a  High  School  educa- 
tion. At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  graduated  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
attended  the  medical  college  at  Richmond,  graduating  there  in  1877.  He 
served  two  years  as  resident  physician  in  Riclimond  City  Hospital,  his  services 
ending  April,  1879.  In  June,  1879.  he  was  elected  professorof  anatomy  in  the 
Southern  Medical  College,  and  came  to  Atlanta  in  October  following,  in  1 88 1 
he  was  elected  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  has  since  held  that  position.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  of  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Vir- 
ginia, of  the  Medical  Association  of  Georgia,  of  the  Atlanta  Society  of  Medi- 
cine, is  surgeon  of  the  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad  Company,  of 
tile  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company,  of  the  Atlanta  Street  Railway 
Company,  and  is  chief  examiner  for  Atlanta  of  the  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States  He  is  also  consulting  physician  to  the  King's 
Daughters'  Hospital  at  Atlanta,  and  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Providence  In- 
firmary. 

William  D.  Bizrell,  M,D..  was  born  in  Green  county,  Ala.,  May  31,  1850. 
and  spent  his  youth  on  the  plantation.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine  in- 
1870  under  hi<  maternal  uncle.  Dr.  D.  H.  Williams,  of  Gainsville.  Ala,,  and 
graduated  with  hrst  honors  at  the  medical  college  of  Alabama,  at  Mobile,  in 
1873,  He  served  as  demonstrator  of  anatomy  from  187410  1878.  and  then  as 
professor  of  chemistry  until  1881,  when  he  resigned  and  came  to  Atlanta,  where 
he  was  elected  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Southern  Medical  College,  which 
chair  he  continued  to  fill  until  1884,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  the 
principles  and  practice  of  medicine,  which  he  has  continued  to  fill  ever  since. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Atlanta  Society  of  Medicine,  and  of  the  Georgia  State 
Medical  Association.  He  is  also  a  fellow  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, and  is  visiting  physician  to  the  Providence  Infirmary  of  this  city. 

Arthur  G.  Hobbs,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Kentucky,  September  16.  1853. 
Owensboro  was  his  home  for  several  years,  and  then  he  lived  at  Louisville  a 
few  years.  He  graduated  from  Center  College,  Ky.,  in  1872,  and  after  attend- 
ing the  University  of  Louisville  three  years  he  graduated  there  in  1875.  He 
began  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Winsiow,  Ind.,  and  in  1878  went  to  New 
York,  and  there  took  a  degree  in  medicine  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  sur- 
geons. He  came  to  Atlanta  in  1881,  and  has  been  in  successful  practice  here 
ever  since. 

J.  McFadden  Gaston,  M.D.,  was  born  in  South  Carolina,  December  27,  1824. 
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graduated  from  the  South   Carolina  College  at  Columbia  in  1843.      After 
tvidying  medicine  with   his  father  he  attended  his  first  course  of  medical  Icc- 
^  vires  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  1844-45,  ^"^^  graduated  in  medicine 
^  n  1846  from  the  medical  college  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  after  which  he  practiced 
^xvith  his  father  six  years.      At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  he  went  to  Char- 
leston with  the  Columbia   Gniys.  and  was   m.idc  chief  surgeon  of  the  South 
<!arolina  troops  on   Morris  Island.      After  the  transfer  of  troops  to  Manassas 
Tie  was  made  medical  director  of  the  military  department  under  General  Beau- 
regard, and  served  in   that  ca|)acity  at  the  first  b.ittle  of   Mana*;sas.      Subse- 
quently, at  his  own  request,  he  was  assigned  surgeon  of  the  Third  Brigade, 
South  Carolina  Volunteers,  under  General  \)    R   Jones,  and  he  served  as  sur- 
geon during  the  Pennsylvania  campaign.      He  continued  to  serve  in'important 
positions  as  surgeon  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  in  charge  of  hospitals  until  the 
close  of  the  war,  after  which  he  went  to  Brazil,  where  he  was  tendered  a  promi- 
nent position  in  the  military  service  of  the  imperial  government,  which  he  de- 
clined, but  removed  his  family  to  Soutli  America,  and  for  six  years  practiced 
medicine  in  the  interior  towns  of  the  province  of  St.  Paulo.      In  1883  he  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  and    established  himself  in  Atlanta.      In  1884  he 
was  elected  to  the  chair  of  surgery  in  the  Southern  Medical  College,  in  which 
position  he  has  served  with   great  efficiency.      lie  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  most  prominent  and  successful  practitioners  of  medicine  in  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Walter  Andrew  Crow,  Ml.).,  was  born  May  7,  1857.  in  Washington  county, 
Va.,  and  graduated  from  K;nory  and  Henry  College,  that  State.  He  then  at- 
tended a  three  years'  course  in  the  study  of  medicine  at  Jk'llevue  Hospital 
Medical  College,  N  Y.,  graduating  there  in  1881.  He  then  practiced  medicine 
in  V'^iri^inia  until  1884,  when  he  went  to  Philadelphia  and  took  a  post  [graduate 
course  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Jefferson  Medical  College,  and 
also  availed  himself  of  the  best  private  instruction  that  city  afforded.  He  came 
to  Atlanta  during  the  summer  of  1885,  and  was  elected  that  fall  to  lecture 
on  physical  diagnosis  in  the  Southern  Medical  College,  which  position  he 
has  since  filled.  During  the  session  of  8188-89  he  commenced  to  lecture 
on  the  diseases  of  children,  to  which,  in  the  future,  he  intends  to  devote  his 
time. 

Dr.  Benjamin  W.  Bizzell,  was  born  in  Greene  county,  Ala.,  in  1865.  He 
completed  his  education  at  the  Alabama  State  University.  After  teaching 
school  one  year  he  began  the  study  of  medicine  in  18^5  at  the  Southern  Medi- 
cal College.  In  March,  1886,  he  was  appointed  resident  student  in  Ivy  Street 
Hospital,  where  he  learned  to  compound  medicine.  He  graduated  in  March, 
1887.  with  the  first  honors  of  his  class.  He  then  went  to  New  York  and  at- 
tended the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  receiving  the  ad  cinuiem  degree 
nine  months  later.      After  serving  on  the  board  of  health  in  the  division  of  in- 


tcctious  and  contagious  diseases  for  the  port  of  New  York  for  the  summer  of 
1 88S,  he  came  to  Atlanta  in  the  fall,  and  was  soon  afterward  appointed  lecturer 
on  histology  and  pathology  in  the  Southern  Medical  College,  which  position  he 
atill  retains.  • 

Thomas  &  Powell.  M.D.,^  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  {Ayndaas 
of  Atlanta.  He  was  born  in  Brunswick  county,  Va.,  and  U  of  Webb  descent. 
His  collegiate  education  was  obtained  at  Oakland  Academy,  in  Brunswicfc 
■county,  under  that  able  director,  Professor  J.  P.  AdkinsoD,  and  it  was  com- 
pleted, with  distinguished  honors,  at  Lawrenceville  Male  Institate,  then  in 
•charge  of  the  celebrated  Professor  Brown,  of  William  and  Mary  Collie.  Dr. 
Fowdl  was  the  founder  of  the  Southern  Medical  Journal,  established  in  1870^ 
■and  be  still  continues  to  edit  and  publish  this  periodical.  He  has  been  an  ac- 
tive and  energetic  member  of  the  State  Medical.  AB9ociation;Cver  since  1856, 
■and  is  also  a  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  His  connectiffli 
with  the  Atlanta  Medical  College  terminated  in  1866,  and  his  frtends  almott 
immediately  suggested  the  establishment  of  a  new  medical  college.  In  1870^ 
in  connection  with  some  of  his  friends,  he  determined  upon  carrying  out  the 
suggestions,  and  die  result  was  the  founding  of  the  Southern  Medical  Ccdlege. 
AtteT  this  institution  had  become  firmly  established,  Dr.  Powdl  became  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Ivy  Street  Hospital,  and  for  both  these  institutions  he 
still  continues  to  labor  enthusiastically  and  efficiently.  '  He  also  q)ends  a  great 
■deal  of  time  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine,  responding  to  the  calls  of  the 
poor  as  readily  as  to  those  of  the  wealthy. 

Dr.  Abner  Wellborn  Calhoun  was  born  in  Newnan,  Ga.,  April  16,  1846. 
Here  he  resided  until  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1861,  when  he  entered  the 
Confederate  army — a  mere  boy,  being  but  fifteen  years  old.  He  was  a  member 
■of  the  First  Georgia  Regiment,  and  remained  with  it  until  the  close  of  the  war. 
He  then  returned  to  his  native  town  and  commenced  the  study  of  medicine. 
He  attended  the  Jeflerson  Medical  College  at  Philadelphia,  from  which  insti- 
tution he  graduated  in  1869.  He  then  returned  to  Newnan  and  practiced 
medicine  until  1871,  when  he  went  to  Germany  and  studied  for  three  years  in 
the  medical  colleges  of  Berlin  and  Vienna.  In  1873  he  located  in  Atlanta, 
and  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear  and  throa^in  the  At- 
lanta Medical  College.  In  1874  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  medical  as- 
sociation of  Georgia  ;  was  chosen  its  president  in  1883,  and  held  the  position 
until  April.  1885.  Dr.  Calhoun  has  devoted  his  energies  almost  solely  to  treat- 
ment of  eye,  ear  and  throat  diseases,  and  in  these  branches  of  his  profession  he 
stands  with  no  superior  and  few  peers  in  the  South.  He  has  been  particularly 
successful  in  his  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  hafc  gained  a  national 
reputation  for  unusual  skill  in  this  department  of  surgery. 

Dr.   William  Thomas   Goldsmith   was  born  in  Greenville  county,   S.    C. 

'  A  more  extended  sketch  of  Dr.  Powell  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
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Medical  College,  and  is  now  professor  of  physiology  and  pathology  in  that  in- 
stitution. He  is  a  member  and  ex-vice-president  of  the  Georgia  Medical  As- 
sociation, and  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association.  He  is  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Southern  Surgical  and  Gynecological  Association;  was 
a  member  and  vice-president  of  the  section  of  physiology  of  the  Ninth  Medi- 
cal Congress,  held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  in  1877.  He  was,  at  one  time,  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  Journal,  and  has  contributed  many  articles 
of  permanent  value  to  the  medical  literature  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Valentine  H.  TaHaferro  was  born  in  Oglethorpe  county,  Ga.,  September 
24,  1831.  He  was  educated  in  the  University  of  New  York,  graduating  from 
the  medical  department  of  that  institution  in  1852.  He  settled  first  in  Coweta 
county,  Ga.,  and  successively  in  Palmetto,  Atlanta,  Columbus  and  finally  again 
in  Atlanta.  In  1872  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of  diseases  of  women  in  the 
Atlanta  Medical  College,  and  in  1875  was  elected  professor  of  the  diseases  of 
women  and  children.  In  1876  he  was  made  dean  of  the  faculty,  and  in  1877 
a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees.  Upon  the  organization  of  the  board  of 
health  of  the  State  of  Georgia  he  was  elected  its  secretary  and  executive  offi- 
cer, which  positions  he  continued  to  fill  for  several  years.  During  the  civil 
war  he  was  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army;  also  lieutenant  colonel ;  colo- 
nel of  cavalry,,  and  brevet  brigadier-general.      Dr.  Taliaferro  died  in  1887. 

Dr.  John  G.  Westmoreland  was  born  in  Jasper  county,  Ga  ,  March  4.  18 16. 
His  literary  education  was  obtained  at  country  schools,  and  at  the  Fayetteville 
Academy,  Fayette  county,  and  his  medical  education  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and 
Augusta,  Ga.  He  j^jraduated  in  the  latter  city.  He  commenced  practice  in 
Merriwetlier  county,  Ga.,  afterward  removed  to  Zebulon,  Pike  county,  and 
finally  settled  in  Atlanta.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  medical  association 
of  Georgia,  in  1847;  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  Society,  in  1856;  of  the  Atlanta 
Academy  of  Medicine,  in  1867,  and  <>^  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
1857.  He  was  the  founder  and  organizer  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  in 
1855,  and  held  a  prominent  position  in  its  faculty  until  his  death  in  1887.  ^^^ 
was  twice  elected  a  member  of  the  (Georgia  State  Lej4islature,  and  served  as  a 
private  in  the  Confederate  army  duriug  the  war. 

Dr.  Willis  F.  Westmoreland  was  born  in  Fayette  county,  Ga.,  June  i,  1828. 
He  studied  medicine  in  the  Georgia  Medical  College,  in  the  Jefierson  Medical 
College,  and  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Nashville,  Tenn. 
He  graduated  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College  in  1850.  He  also  spent  three 
years  in  Furope,  principally  in  Paris,  in  making  himself  proficient  with  the 
principles  of  his  profession.  He  first  settled  in  Fayette  county,  and  in  185  i 
removed  to  Atlanta.  His  specialty  is  surgery.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  of  the  Georgia  Medical  Association;  was  its  president 
in  1873,  and  of  the  Atlanta  Academy  of  Medicine.  He  was  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  in  1855,  and  ever  since 
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has  been  a  contributor  to  medical  literature.  From  1854  he  has  been  a  pro- 
fessor in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College.  During  the  four  years  jof  the  late  civil 
war  he  held  the  position  of  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  States  army. 

Dr.  John  Milton  Johnson  was  born  in  Ccntreville,  Livingston  county,  Ky., 
January  15,  1812.  He  graduated  at  the  Kentucky  School  of  Medicine,  and 
the  Atlanta  Medical  College.  He  settled  first  at  Ramsey,  Ky.,  in  1833,  where 
he  began  the  practice  of  medicine;  removed  to  Fredonia,  Ky.,  in  1844;  to 
Marion,  Ky.,  in  1848;  to  Southland,  Ky.,  in  1853;  to  Paducah,  Ky.,  in  1856, 
and  to  Atlanta  in  1862.  His  contributions  to  medical  literature  were  numer- 
ous, and  covered  a  wide  range  of  subjects.  From  1868  to  1872  he  taught 
physiology  and  pathological  anatomy  in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College.  He 
was  a  surgeon  for  three  years  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  served  for  four 
years  in  the  State  Senate  of  Kentucky.  He  died  in  1886.  Dr.  Johnson  was 
a  man  of  varied  learning,  and  stood  deservedly  high  in  his  profession. 

Dr.  Willis  F.  Westmoreland,  jr.,  was  born  at  Miller,  Ga.,  July  23,  1864, 
and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College.  He  has  also  taken  special 
courses  of  study  under  Dr.  J.  Sotis  Cohn,  a  throat  specialist  of  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  and  Dr.  Lewis  Sayre,  of  New  York  City.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Geor- 
gia Medical  Association,  Atlanta  Academy  of  Medicine,  and  the  Southern 
Surgical  Gynecological  Society.  He  is  lecturer  on  minor  surgery  at  the  At- 
lanta Medical  College. 

Dr.  K.  C.  Divine  was  born  in  Jefferson  county,  Miss.,  in  1833,  and  gradu- 
ated in  1856  from  the  University  of  New  York.  After  graduation  he  served  a 
year  in  the  Flatbush  Hospital  in  Kings  county,  N.  Y.  He  commenced  practice 
in  Sharon  county,  Miss.,  where  he  remained  until  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
when  he  became  a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army,  and  served  until  the  war 
closed.  He  then  located  in  Canton,  Miss.,  where  he  remained  until  1872,  when 
he  removed  to  Newnan,  Ga.  In  1882  he  settled  in  Atlanta,  where  he  has  since 
been  engaged  in  a  general  practice,  but  largely  confines  his  work  to  surgery. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Atlanta  Academy  of  Medicine  and  the  Georgia  State 
Medical  Association. 

Dr.  T.  M.  Darnall  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  located  in  Atlanta  in  1855. 
He  was  connected  with  the  faculty  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College.  After  the 
war  he  moved  to  GriflSn,  Ga.,  where  he  died  in  1886. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Stout  settled  in  Atlanta,  in  1866,  and  soon  after  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  Atlanta  public  schools.  He  left  Atlanta  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  and  now  resides  in  Texas. 

Dr.  N.  D'Alvighny  came  to  Atlanta  from  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1850.  He 
was  a  popular  physician  and  surgeon,  and  was  connected  with  the  faculty  of 
the  Atlanta  Medical  College.  He  was  a  surgeon  in  the  Confederate  army. 
He  died  in  this  city  a  few  years  ago. 

The  first  homeopathic  physician  to  come  to  Atlanta  was  Dr.  Charles  A. 

40 
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Geiger,  A.M.,  in  April,  1855.  ^^^  was  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
and  also  of  the  Homeopathic  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania.  He  remained 
in  Atlanta  but  a  short  time,  and  is  now  deceased.  The  next  physician  to  come 
to  Atlanta  was  Dr.  Harrington  King,  who  practiced  here  only  a  few  months, 
when  he  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  captain,  and  never  returned  to  this 
city  as  a  physician. 

The  next  homeopathic  physician  to  come  to  Atlanta,  and  the  first  to  settle 
here  permanently,  was  F.  H.  Orme,  M.D.,^  in  1861.  Dr.  Orme  commenced  the 
study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  J.  B.  Gilbert,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  who  had  been  a  stu- 
dent of  Dr.  John  F.  Gray,  of  New  York,  one  of  the  first  to  learn  homeopathy 
from  Dr.  Gram,  the  first  physician  in  America  to  practice  according  to  homeo- 
pathic principles.  Dr.  Gilbert  settled  in  Savannah  in  1842,  and  was  the  pio- 
neer of  homeopathy  in  Georgia.  Dr.  Orme  graduated  from  the  University  Med- 
ical College  of  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  1854,  and  at  once  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Dr.  William  H.  Banks,  the  successor  of  his  preceptor  in  Savannah. 
Dr.  Orme  became  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy  in 
1859,  and  has  been  a  member  ever  since.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
institute  in  1886,  and  presided  at  the  session  of  the  institute  held  at  Saratoga 
Springs,  from  June  27  to  July  I,  1887.  He  has  always  taken  great  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  institute,  and  is  always  ready  to  do  for  it  any  work  to  which  he 
may  be  assigned.  He  has  contributed  largely  to  the  literature  of  homeopathy, 
and  being  situated  at  the  capital  of  the  State,  he  has  been  enabled  to  accom- 
plish much  for  the  benefit  of  the  homeopathic  system  of  practice.  Although 
there  were  one  or  two  physicians  in  Georgia  who  adopted  the  system  of  home- 
opathy prior  to  the  date  of  Dr.  Orme's  commencing  to  practice,  yet  it  is  be- 
lieved that  now  he  is  the  oldest  continuous  practitioner  of  homeopathy  in  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

Dr.  Maurice  W.  Manahan  was  born  in  Ohio,  in  1859,  and  graduated  in 
1882,  from  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Homeopathic  College.  During  this  year  he 
came  to  Atlanta,  and  was  five  years  assistant  to  Dr.  Orme.  He  is  a  general 
practitioner,  and  has  met  with  unusual  success.  He  is  a  member  of  the  At- 
lanta Medical  Club,  of  the  Southern  Medical  Association,  and  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Homeopathy. 

Dr.  John  Z.  Lawshe  was  born  in  Atlanta,  September  1,  1856.  He  is  a  son 
of  Er  Lawshe.  He  received  his  early  education  in  Atlanta,  and  graduated 
with  honor  at  the  New  York  Homeopathic  College  in  1883.  Since  that  time 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  general  practice  of  medicine  in  Atlanta.  He  is 
president  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  Club,  and  is  a  member  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Homeopathy. 

Mrs.  Susan  Mary  Hicks,  M.D.,  was  born  in  Howard  county,  Mo.  In  1883 
she  graduated  from  the  h()meoj)athic  department  of  the   University  of  Michi- 

An  exlcndcd  skctcli  of  Di.  Ornic  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume. 
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•  gan,  and  also  attended  a  full  course  at  Poulte  College,  Cincinnati.  She  came 
to  Atlanta  in  the  fall  of  1883,  and  has  since  been  engaged  in  the  general  prac- 
tice of  medicine.  She  is  the  first  lady,  graduate  of  a  medical  school,  to  enter 
upon  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Atlanta. 

The  Atlanta  Academy  of  Medicine  was  organized  in  1871.  On  the  3d  of 
January,  of  this  year,  a  large  number  of  physicians  of  the  city  of  Atlanta,  met 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  this  institution,  which  was  to  embrace  the  inves- 
tigation of  all  the  departments  of  surgery  and  clinics.  Regular  meetings  were 
held  on  Friday  nights,  at  which  there  were  usually  present  nearly  the  entire 
number  of  members,  which  was  then  twenty- nine.  The  first  officers  were  as 
follows:  J.  P.  Logan,  M.D.,  president;  J.  F.  Alexander,  M.D.,  first  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  M.  Boring,  M.D.,  second  vice-president;  N.  D'Alvigny,  M.D.,  third 
vice-president;  R.  Q.  Stacey,  M.D.,  recording  secretary  and  treasurer;  W.  A. 
Love,  M.D.,  corresponding  secretary,  and  W.  W.  Judson,  M.D.,  librarian.  The 
code  of  professional  ethics  adopted  by  the  Academy  of  Medicine  was  that  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  and  the  objects  of  the  academy  were  to 
guard  and  protect  the  city  from  irregularity  and  imposture  in  the  practice  ot 
medicine. 

In  the  biographical  department  of  this  volume  will  be  found  sketches  of 
some  of  the  physicians  of  Atlanta,  notice  of  whom  does  not  appear  in  this 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

EDUCATION. 

IT  would  be  peculiarly  gratifying  if  it  could  be  definitely  ascertained  which 
was  the  first  school  that  was  ever  taught  in  Atlanta;  this,  however,  is  im- 
practicable to  learn.  One  of  the  first  was  a  small  private  school,  taught  by  Miss 
Martha  Reed,  who  afterward  became  Mrs.  George  Robinson.  Her  school  was 
located  near  the  Georgia  Railroad,  and  also  near  the  site  of  Dunning's  foundry. 
Here  she  taught  about  a  year,  a  part  of  which  year  was  in  1845,  '^"^  perhaps 
the  rest  of  the  time  in  1846.  In  the  spring  of  1847  Dr.  N.  L.  Angier  came  to 
Atlanta,  and  almost  immediately  erected  a  building  for  school  purposes,  known 
afterward  as  *' Angier's  Academy."  In  this  academy  Mrs.  N.  L.  Angier  taught 
school  most  of  the  year  1847,  ^"^  ^^  ^'^i^  building,  on  November  8,  of  that 
year,  William  N.  White,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College.  New  York,  opened  a 
school.  The  precise  time  Mr.  White  taught  in  Atlanta  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  went  from  Atlanta  to  Athens,  and  there 
became  a  horticulturalist. 
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Professor  W.  M.  Janes  opened  a  school  in  the  academy  *'  formerly  occupied 
by  Mr.  Adair,  near  the  Protestant  Church,"  which  stood  near  the  location  of  the 
present  Jewish  synagogue,  and  commenced  teaching  on  the  second  Monday  of 
January,  185 1.  His  terms  were  as  follows:  For  orthography,  reading  and 
writing,  $4  per  term ;  arithmetic,  grammar  and  geography,  $6;  Latin,  Greek 
and  mathematics,  $8.     His  second  quarter  commenced  March  24,  185 1» 

Mrs.  T.  S.  Ogilby  opened  a  school  early  in  185 1.  Her  school  was  located 
at  the  corner  of  Hunter  and  Pryor  streets,  where  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
now  stands.  All  the  usual  English  branches  were  taught  together  with  orna- 
mental branches  at  the  following  rates :  Orthography,  reading,  writing  and 
arithmetic,  $4  per  term  ;  geography,  grammar,  philosophy,  botany,  rhetoric, 
astronomy,  geography  of  the  heavens,  ancient  and  modern  history,  moral  and 
intellectual  philosophy,  $6 ;  waxwork,  fruit  and  flowers,  $10;  music  and  use  of 
the  piano,  $12.50;  p-^.inting  and  embroidery,  $5. 

On  January  26,  1852,  Mrs.  Ogilby  having  discontinued  her  regular  high 
school,  opened  a  music  school,  which  she  continued  to  teach  for  two  or  three 
years,  when  she  gave  up  teaching  altogether.  Mrs.  R.  C.  Leyden,  a  sister  of 
Mrs.  Ogilby,  also  was  one  of  the  music  teachers  of  that  time,  teaching  a  class 
during  the  year  1852,  and  also  one  during  the  year  1854,  the  latter  in  her  resi- 
dence on  Marietta  street,  opposite  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

On  July  28,  185 1,  Miss  Nevers,  then  recently  from  Mcintosh  county, 
opened  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  children  of  both  sexes,  in  the  house  on 
J.  W.  Bridwell's  lot  on  Marietta  street.  The  length  of  time  Miss  Nevers  taught 
in  Atlanta  could  not  be  ascertained. 

Miss  C.  W.  Dews  opened  a  school  for  females  August  4,  1851,  in  the  aca- 
demy on  Marietta  street,  formerly  occupied  by  Mr.  Wingfield,  who  had  been 
teaching  in  Atlanta  some  two  or  three  years.  Miss  Dews  announced  that  she 
had  been  engaged  in  teaching  in  North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Alabama  and 
other  States.  Miss  Sarah  \V.  Peck  was  the  teacher  of  music  in  this  school. 
Miss  Dews  afterward  became  associated  with  Professor  W.  M.  Janes,  taking 
charge  of  the  female  department  of  his  school  in  the  fall  of  185  I. 

On  August  22,  185  I,  Rev.  T.  O.  Adair  opened  a  literary  school  in  his  aca- 
demy situated  near  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Humphries  lot.  All  those  who 
were  entitled  to  a  participation  in  the  poor  school  fund  were  credited  with  four 
cents  per  day  for  the  time  they  were  in  attendance  at  this  school.  The  tuition 
was  payable  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  ;  but  if  paid  in  advance  there  was  a 
discount  made  of  tw^enty  per  cent.     This  school  continued  for  several  years. 

Some  time  in  the  spring  of  185  I  the  Misses  Bettison  and  Daniels  opened  a 
school,  which  was  located  near  Walton  Spring.  The  second  term  of  this  school 
commenced  September  i,  185  I.  When  it  opened  on  the  first  Monday  in  Janu- 
ary, 1852,  the  teachers  were  the  Misses  Nichols  and  Daniels.  The  length  of 
time  this  school  was  in  existence  was  not  learned. 
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The  Atlanta  Male  Academy  was  opened  in  the  spring  of  1851.  The  prin- 
cipal of  the  school  was  J.  T.  McGinty,  who  also  tuught  the  school  during  the 
second  term,  commencing  October,  1851.  The  course  of  study  embraced  all 
the  branches  usually  taught  in  the  best  academies  of  the  country.  This  school 
was  near  Walton  Spring.  Each  quarter  consisted  of  ten  weeks.  The  trustees 
of  this  academy  were  Stephen  Terry,  Clark  Howell,  John  F.  Mims,  William  P. 
Orme,  John  Collier,  A.  F.  Luckie  and  George  Ginty.  On  January  20,  1852, 
this  academy  was  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  the  above  named 
trustees  being  the  incorporators.  A  majority  of  the  trustees  were  given  power 
to  select  a  principal,  and  the  principal  thus  selected  was  granted  power  to  ap- 
point such  assistants  as  might  be  necessary.  This  school  under  Mr.  McGinty 
did  not,  however,  last  longer  than  during  the  year  1852. 

Another  school  called  the  Atlanta  Male  Academy  at  first,  was  started  by 
G.  A.  Austin,  A.M.  Mr.  Austin  taught  one  year,  when  Mr.  Wilson,  whose 
school  will  be  mentioned  next,  went  into  the  same  building.  Alexander  N. 
Wilson,  A.M.,  opened  a  classical  and  English  school  in  Mr.  Markham's  build- 
ing at  the  corner  of  Whitehall  and  Mitchell  streets,  on  Januarys,  1855.  In 
January,  1856,  Mr.  Wilson  moved  into  the  building  standing  on  the  triangle 
surrounded  by  Peachtree,  North  Pryor  and  Houston  streets.  Here  he  remained 
engaged  in  teaching  until  June  6,  1863,  when  he  closed  his  school  and  went  to 
Savannah,  where  he  remained  until  the  fall  of  1888,  when  he  returned  to  At- 
lanta and  became  principal  of  the  Marietta  street  public  school.  While  in  Sa- 
vannah Mr.  Wilson  was  engaged  as  collector  of  revenue  six  and  a  half  years; 
was  appraiser  of  merchandise  in  the  customs  department  of  the  government  for 
several  years ;  was  in  the  cotton  commission  business  eight  years,  and  was 
afterward  postmaster  of  Savannah  until  1885,  when  he  was  replaced  by  an  ap- 
pointee of  President  Cleveland. 

Atlanta  Select  School  was  opened  January  8,  1855,  by  Miss  E.  S.  Reid  and 
Miss  A.  L.Wright,  who  had  been  successfully  engaged  in  teaching  at  the  North. 
Their  school  was  in  the  basement  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was 
designed  for  ladies  and  misses,  but  a  few  boys  were  admitted  with  their  sisters 
for  the  accommodation  of  such  parents  as  desired  to  send  their  children  to  school 
together  in  that  way.  These  ladies  taught  three  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  Miss  Reid  went  to  Alton,  111.,  and  Miss  Wright  continued  to  teach  one 
year  more.  She  was  then  succeeded  by  Miss  Camilla  Wright,  who  taught  the 
school  until  1861,  when  she  was  married  to  a  brother  of  Julius  A.  Hayden, 
and  then  gave  up  school  teaching. 

In  1858  a  movement  was  made  looking  to  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
free  public  schools  in  Georgia.  The  original  mover  in  this  direction  was  A.  N, 
Wilson,  principal  of  Wilson's  Classical  and  English  School.  Mr.  Wilson  made 
a  visit  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  for  the  purpose  of  looking  into  the  public  school  sys- 
tem of  that  city,  and  upon  returning  to  Atlanta  interested  a  number  of  other 


gentlemen  in  the  movement.  The  result  was  that  several  meetings  were  held 
to  consider  the  question,  and  at  length  at  a  meeting  held  October  6,  1858, 
pursuant  to  a  call  by  the  mayor,  those  friendly  to  a  call  for  a  mass  meeting 
to  be  held  for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  subject,  met  in  the  city  hall.  Mr. 
Markham  was  made  president  of  the  meeting  and  J.  S.  Peterson,  secretary.  The 
following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  Public  attention  is  at  this  time  directed  with  more  Intensity  than 
at  any  previous  period  in  our  history  to  the  importance  of  adopting  a  system 
of  public  schools  that  shall  meet  the  wants  of  the  State,  and. 

Whereas,  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  mass  meeting  be  held  in  this  city 
during  the  week  of  the  fair,  therefore, 

Resoh'cd,  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  it  is  advisable  that  such  mass 
meeting  be  held. 

Resolved,  That  Thursday,  October  2!,  be  named  as  the  day  for  holding  such 
mass  meeting. 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  meeting  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to 
invite  distinguished  persons  to  be  present  to  aid  in  devising  a  plan  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  next  Legislature,  and  to  address  the  people  at  said  mass  meeting 
in  favor  of  the  same. 

The  chairman  in  obedience  to  the  last  resolution,  appointed  as  such  com- 
mittee of  five,  Luther  J.  Glenn,  G.  B.  Haygood,  John  Collier,  Sidney  Root  and 
A.  N.  Wilson  to  carry  out  the  instructions  of  the  last  resolution.  In  the  mean- 
time, however,  that  is  between  this  meeting  and  the  2l5t  of  October,  a  number 
of  gentlemen  joined  with  tliose  who  were  in  favor  of  this  niovcmeni,  and  took 
part  in  their  deliberations.  By  superior  parliamentary  tactics  these  latter  gen- 
tlemen took  charge  of  the  entire  movement,  directing  it  into  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent channel.  They  were  not  yet  ready  to  have  a  system  of  public  schools 
adopted  in  this  State,  indeed  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  the  public 
mind  was  ready  for  such  an  innovation.  The  original  movers,  therefore,  per- 
ceiving that  they  had  lost  control  of  the  movement,  quietly  withdrew,  and  per- 
mitted the  whole  affair  to  fail.  They,  however,  stood  ready  to  take  hold  of  the 
next  best  thing  that  might  present  itself  to  their  consideration,  and  this  was 
not  long  in  coming ;  for  those  who  opposed  the  establishment  of  the  public 
school  system  soon  presented  the  project  of  a  female  institute,  which  was 
heartily  favored  by  those  who  had  made  the  attempt  to  establish  a  system  of 
public  schools,  upon  the  ground  tiiat  anything  in  the  way  of  education  was  bet- 
ter than  nothing,  and  particularly  because  they  thought  that  if  the  women  were 
educated  they  would  ere  long  become  the  most  earnest  and  most  powerful  ad- 
vocates of  a  system  of  public  schools. 

The  stockholders  in  this  enterprise  held  a  meeting  at  the  city  hall  on  Tues- 
day, July  19,  1859.  Colonel  A.  W.  Stone,  Professor  J.  R.  Mayson  and  others 
explained  the  object  of  the  meeting,  which  was  to  raise  the  stock  subscriptioQ 
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to  $10,000.  That  amount  was  subscribed  at  that  meeting,  leaving  yet  to  be 
raised  $5,000,  $15,000  being  the  amount  that  was  required  to  put  the  insti- 
tution on  a  good  footing.  Some  of  those  present  were  in  favor  of  asking  the 
city  council  to  subscribe  the  required  $5,000,  and  a  report  was  drawn  up  for 
presentation  to  the  council  as  a  petition  to  that  effect.  Colonel  A.  M.  Wallace 
read  the  report,  but  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  council  would  not  sub- 
scribe. The  friends  of  the  institution  must  therefore,  in  his  opinion,  look  to 
other  sources  for  the  needed  $5,000.  They  must  look  to  independent  action 
for  the  raising  of  the  money.  Accordingly  five  members  were  added  to  the 
stock  committee,  as  follows :  A.  M.  Wallace,  J.  W.  Duncan,  J.  G.  Johnson,  V. 
H.  Taliaferro  and  Margenius  A.  Bell.  Afterward  Colonel  A.W.  Stone  and  Dr. 
John  G.  Westmoreland  were  added  to  the  committee. 

Colonel  Wallace's  prediction  as  to  the  result  of  an  appeal  to  the  council,  if 
made,  was  verified  by  the  attempt,  which  was  made  by  Professor  Mayson,  who 
asked  the  council  to  subscribe  the  $5,000  stock  needed  to  make  the  required 
$15,000.  On  the  1 2th  of  August  an  ordinance  was  introduced  into  the  council 
providing  that  the  council  subscribe  $4,000  to  the  stock  of  the  enterprise,  the 
subscription  to  be  in  bonds  payable  in  ten  years,  with  interest  at  seven  per 
cent,  per  annum,  payable  semi-annually.  The  lot  known  as  the  **  Ivy  Lot" 
was  to  be  bought  with  these  bonds,  and  the  institute  was  to  educate  ten  At- 
lanta girls,  to  be  selected  by  the  mayor  and  council.  When  this  ordinance 
was  put  to  a  vote  it  was  voted  down,  thus  verifying  Colonel  Wallace's  pre- 
diction. 

By  the  31st  of  August,  however,  the  $15,000  was  raised  without  any  as- 
sistance from  the  council,  and  the  college  building  was  erected  on  the  corner 
of  Ellis  and  Courtland  streets.     William  Gabbitt  was  the  architect  of  the  build- 
ing and  E.  A.  Allen  the  contractor.     It  was  situated  on  an  eminence  and  com- 
^iianded  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding  country.     It  was  completed  in  i860, 
snd  was  used  for  the  female  colle^je,  with  Professor  J.  R.  Mayson  as  principal, 
^ntil  it  was  needed  as  a  hospital  for  the  wounded  soldiers  of  the  Confederate 
^rmy  in  July,  1863,  when  the  school  moved  into  the  Neal  Building,  and  there 
''^tnained  until  the  spring  of  1864.     It  was  not  resumed  in  the  fall  of  that  year 
*^^cause  of  the  siege  and  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  Sherman's  army. 

On  the  17th  of  December,  1862,  the  following  rates  of  tuition  were  an- 
'^^unced  as  being  the  rates  for  the  ensuing  year  at  this  institute:  Collegiate 
^^partment,  for  six  months,  $36 ;  preparatory  department,  $30 ;  primary  de- 
partment, $24 ;  one-half  payable  in  advance. 

The  above  is  all  that  can  be  preserved  in  this  work  concerning  the  schools 
^^tablished  in  Atlanta  before  the  war.     They  were  of  course  all  private  schools, 
^^d  of  such  grades  as  were  needed  by  the  pupils  of  those  years.     Subsequent 
^^  the  close  of  civil  strife,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  people  had  re- 
established their  homes  and  had  resumed  their  various  occupations,  the  prob- 


lem  of  the  education  of  the  young  had  again  to  be  solved,  as  it  a!  ways  has  had 
to  be,  and  as  it  will  always  have  to  be,  solved  anew.  The  habits  of  the  people, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  led  them  to  the  re-establishment  of  private  schools,  this 
being  the  only  kind  with  which  they  were  acquainted;  and  indeed  had  they 
at  that  time  preferred  the  public  school  system,  it  would  have  been  out  of  their 
power  to  have  put  it  in  operation  much,  if  any,  sooner  than  they  did. 

On,  May  9,  1867,  the  city  assessor  made  a  report  to  the  council  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  city,  which  report  included,  among  other  things,  the  number  of 
manufacturing  and  other  industrial  establishments,  the  number  of  churches, 
schools,  etc.  According  to  this  report  there  were  then  in  Atlanta  twenty-three 
schools,  four  of  which  were  for  colored  children.  From  the  fact  of  there  being 
this  large  number  il  will  be  seen  that  it  is  scarcely  practicable,  even  if  it  were 
desirable,  to  present  a  detailed  history  of  each  of  these  schools.  However, 
brief  mention  is  made  below  of  the  more  prominent  of  these  that  were  sustained 
by  the  people  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  public  school  system.  As 
this  history  proceeds  it  will  appear  that  the  public  school  system  absorbed  a 
large  number  of  the  private  schoob,  and  furnished  steady  employment  for  a 
large  number  of  their  best  teachers. 

The  first  school  established  after  the  war  was  a  select  school  by  Professor 
Wellborn  M.  Bray,  June  26,  1865,  on  Garnett  street  It  was  afterward  moved 
to  the  junction  of  Whitehall  and  Forsyth  streets,  where  il  remained  as  long  as 
it  continued  to  exist.  In  this  school  all  the  usual  branches  of  a  common  Eng- 
lish education  were  taught,  and  also  the  higher  English  branches  and  the  classics. 
The  terms  at  tirst  were  $8  per  month  for  ail  scholars.  The  object  of  the  school 
was  to  prepare  young  men  for  entrance  into  the  University  of  Geoi^a.  The 
number  of  students  was  generally  limited  to  twenty-five.  Professor  Bray  was 
one  »{  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  establishment  of  the  public  schools  of 
Georgia.  He  graduated  at  Oxford  in  1855.  In  1867  his  school  was  thrown 
open  to  the  public,  and  he  engaged  assistant  teachers.  In  the  fall  of  1870  it 
was  divided  into  three  departments,  primary,  intermediate  and  classical.  Mrs. 
M.  E.  Robinson,  then  late  of  the  Americus  Female  College,  took  charge  of  the 
primary  and  musical  departments.  The  intermediate  department  was  for  boys 
only,  and  the  classical  department  was  for  young  men.  Professor  W.  A.  Bass 
was  associated  with  Professor  Bray  in  this  school  about  two  years.  The  rates 
of  tuition  were  as  follows:  Primary  department,  $3  per  month;  music,  $5  per 
month;  primary  and  music,  $7  per  month;  intermediate  department,  $5  per 
month ;  and  classical  department,  $6  per  month.  This  school  was  taught  until 
the  public  schools  went  into  operation,  when  Professor  Bray  became  principal 
of  the  Ivy  Street  Grammar  School,  the  first  of  the  public  schools  to  be  opened 
in  Atlanta. 

Another  of  the  private  schools,  and  also  one  of  the  most  notable,  was  the 
Atlanta  High  School.     The  first  term  of  this  school  commenced  in  September, 
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1886.  It  was  established  by  Professor  W.  M.  Janes,  his  assistants  being  Pro- 
fessor W.  R.  Jones  and  Professor  J.  A.  Richardson.  The  latter  gentleman  was 
a  graduate  of  Mercer  University  before  the  war,  and  after  serving  through  that 
sanguinary  struggle  taught  during  1866  in  an  academy  at  Palmetto.  Professor 
Jones  was  from  South  Carolina,  and  Professor  Janes  was  a  graduate  of  Mercer 
University.  Thus  all  were  Southern  men.  The  second  term  of  this  school 
opened  on  January  7,  1867.  The  professors  above  named  announced  that  they 
intended  to  furnish  to  the  youth  of  Atlanta  a  first-class  city  high  school.  To 
this  end  they  had  purchased  the  Atlanta  Female  Institute  building,  supplied  it 
with  excellent  furniture,  made  preliminary  arrangements  for  securing  a  charter 
for  the  school,  and  also  for  the  erection  of  larger  and  more  suitable  buildings. 

The  Atlanta  High  School  was  continued  until  the  fall  of  1870,  opening  that 
term  August  15th.  Its  faculty  at  this  time  consisted  of  W.  M.  Janes,  A.M., 
professor  of  English  and  Greek;  E.  G.  Moore,  A.M.,  professor  of  Latin  and 
Greek;  J.  A.  Richardson,  A.M.,  professor  of  mathematics.  Reference  to  the 
history  of  the  public  schools  will  show  that  this  school  was  absorbed  by  them, 
and  two  of  the  professors  became  principals  of  grammar  schools,  one  of  whom 
has  been  thus  engaged  ever  since,  and  is  so  engaged  at  the  present  time.  This 
is  E.  G.  Moore.      Professor  Janes  is  now  teaching  at  Dalton,  Ga. 

Another  school,  established  in  1866,  was  the  West  End  Academy.  Its 
board  of  trustees  was  organized  some  time  during  the  fall  of  that  year,  and  on 
January  1 1,  1867,  they  made  the  announcement  that  they  had  secured  a  beau- 
tiful lot  in  the  vicinity  of  Payne's  Chapel,  upon  which  they  were  then  having 
erected  a  large  and  comfortable  building  for  the  academy.  According  to  the 
same  announcement  the  academy  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  Major 
Thomas  H.  Bomar,  a  graduate  of  the  Georgia  Military  Institute  at  Marietta. 
He  was  to  be  assisted  by  the  Misses  Amalthea  and  Nannie  Foster,  both  grad- 
uates of  female  colleges.  The  first  session  of  this  institution  began  on  January 
21,  1867.  The  trustees  of  this  academy  were  J.  G.  W.  Mills,  J.  C.  Hendrix, 
W.  F.  Harris,  James  L.  Cogan,  W.  C.  Moore,  H.  Marshall  and  J.  S.  Peterson. 
On  January  15,  1870,  this  institution  closed  a  prosperous  term,  the  instructors 
having  been  the  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Miss  Carrie  Palmer,  the  latter  being  the 
teacher  in  music.  The  school  was  finally  discontinued  about  the  time  of  the 
opening  pf  the  public  schools. 

An  English-German  academy  was  opened  October  i,  1869,  by  Rev.  D. 
Burgheim,  on  the  plan  of  Prussian  schools  of  the  same  grade.  Reading  and 
writing  in  both  English  and  German  were  taught,  and  also  the  grammar  of  both 
languages.  Other  branches  in  the  course  of  study  were  history,  geography, 
composition,  natural  science,  philosophy  and  mathematics.  In  all  of  these 
branches  thorough  instruction  was  given.  This  school  was  also  closed  about 
the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  public  schools. 

The  Atlanta  Female  Institute  and  College  of  Music  was  started  in  1865  by 
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Mrs.  J.  W.  Ballard,  on  Peachtree  street,  in  the  house  afterward  occupied  by 
the  Hon.  B.  H.  Hill.  Commencing  with  eight  pupils  the  number  soon  in- 
creased to  forty.  In  a  few  years  the  number  so  increased  that  larger  and  more 
commodious  quarters  had  to  be  found,  and  the  school  was  removed  to  the 
basement  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Here  Mrs.  Ballard  had  for  assist- 
ants Madame  Van  Den  Corput,  Mile.  Van  Den  Corput  and  Miss  Leila  Cowart 
When  the  public  school  system  was  established  in  1872  this  private  school  was 
discontinued,  as  were  most  of  the  other  private  schools  in  the  city,  and  Mrs. 
Ballard  became  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  remaining  thus  engaged  until 
1876,  when  she  resumed  her  work  as  a  private  teacher  of  young  ladies.  Her 
school  was  opened  now  on  Ivy  street,  near  where  the  present  Central  Ivy  Street 
Hospital  is  located.  At  first  in  this  location  she  had  about  thirty  pupils,  and 
was  assisted  by  Madame  Corput  as  before,  who  was  the  teacher  in  French  and 
drawing.  In  1877  the  school  was  removed  to  the  corner  of  Forsyth  and 
Church  streets,  where  the  Means  High  School  is  now  located.  In  1879  she 
removed  her  school  to  No.  173  Peachtree  street,  the  house  at  present  occupied 
by  ex-Governor  Bullock.  Here  she  remained  until  1882  when  she  removed  to- 
her  present  elegant  and  spacious  building.  No.  143  Peachtree  street.  This 
building  was  erected  by  a  stock  company  which  had  bp en  organized  a  short 
time  previously,  and  which  in  April,  1881,  purchased  the  lot  upon  which  it 
stands.  The  building  is  a  five- story  brick,  eighty-four  feet  in  extreme  widthr 
and  one  hundred  feet  deep.  It  contains  fifty-three  rooms,  and  together  with 
the  lot  upon  which  it  stands  cost  $40,000. 

The  name  of  the  institute,  as  it  is  at  present,  was  given  to  it  upon  its  first 
occupancy  of  the  new  building.  At  that  time  the  corps  of  teachers  was  as  fol- 
lows: Literary  department,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ballard,  Rev.  J.  J.  Robinson,  Miss  Kate 
R.  Hillyer,  Miss  L.  E.  Cowart  and  Miss  Eva  Prahter  ;  and  modern  languages, 
Mdlle.  Camille  Joly  and  Mrs.  Emily  Barili ;  art  department.  Miss  Kate  R. 
Hillyer;  music  department,  Professor  Alfredo  Barili,  Mrs.  Emily  Barili ;  Miss 
P^annie  Byrd  teacher  of  elocution,  and  Miss  Eva  Prather  calisthenics.  The 
course  of  study  was  divided  up  into  the  primary  department,  the  intermediate 
department,  the  academic  department  and  the  collegiate  department.  In  the 
collegiate  department  there  were  three  grades,  the  first  being  the  highest  and 
comprising  the  following  branches:  Reading  from  selected  authors,  spherical 
trigonometry  and  conic  sections,  intellectual  philosophy,  astronomy,  universal 
literature,  logic,  Latin,  French,  composition  and  penmanship. 

In  1882  a  kindergarten  was  added  to  this  institute,  which  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  Miss  Hattie  Glover.  It  was  for  children  from  four  to  seven  years 
of  age. 

P^or  the  academic  year  1883-84  the  teachers  in  the  literary  department  of 
this  institute  were  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ballard,  Miss  Kate  R.  Hillyer,  Miss  L.  E.  Cowart, 
Miss  Sina  Harris,  Miss  Abbie  Baker  and  Miss  Annette  Shackelford.    The  teach- 
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«rs  of  modern  languages  were  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year.  J.  H.  Moser 
had  charge  of  the  art  department ;  Alfredo  Barili,  Mrs  Emily  Barili  and  Mis3 
Willie  Howard  were  the  teachers  of  music,  and  Miss  Abbie  Baker  of  calisthen- 
ics. The  domestic  department  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Ada  Cromwell.  The 
total  number  of  students  enrolled  for  this  year  was  one  hundred  and  eighty, 
and  there  were  in  the  various  schools  of  art  the  following  number  of  pupils: 
Music,  eighty- three;  painting,  twenty-six;  sewing,  fourteen;  cooking,  twenty- 
three. 

The  teachers  in  the  literary  department  for  the  year  1884-85  were  the 
same  as  for  the  previous  year,  except  that  Miss  S.  T.  Phillips  took  the  place  of 
Miss  Sina  Harris.  The  teachers  in  all  the  other  departments  were  likewise  the 
same,  and  Miss  S.  T.  Phillips  was  the  teacher  of  elocution,  which  the  year  be- 
fore had  no  special  teacher.  During  this  year  Dr.  W.  D.  Bizzelle,  professor  of 
the  practice  of  medicine  in  the  Southern  Medical  College,  delivered  two  lec- 
tures per  week  on  science.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  was  one 
hundred  and  sixty,  and  the  enrollment  in  the  schools  of  art  was :  Music,  sixty- 
seven  ;  painting,  twenty-one;  elocution,  forty-four. 

For  the  year  1885-86  the  teachers  in  the  literary  department  were  the  same 
as  for  the  year  before  except  that  Miss  Annette  Shackelford  was  of  their  num- 
ber. In  the  music  department  Miss  Carrie  Mathews  was  added  to  the  corps. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  one  hundred  and  sixty,  and  the  number  in 
the  schools  of  art  was  as  follows:  Music,  sixty-five;  painting,  eighteen;  elocu- 
tion, thirty- eight. 

The  teachers  for  the  year  1886-87  were  as  follows:  Mrs.  J.  W.  Ballard,  prin- 
cipal; in  the  literary  department,  Miss  Kate  R.  Hillyer,  Miss  CaroHne  D.  Mich- 
cner.  Miss  Lucy  Magee  and  Mrs.  Mamie  Pope;  modern  languages,  Mdlle.  T. 
Anderson  Gagnier  and  Mrs.  Emily  Barili;  kindergarten,  Miss  Louisa  E.  Hoff- 
man; art,  William  Lycett;  music,  Alfredo  Barili,  Mrs.  Emily  Barili  and  Miss 
Willie  Howard ;  elocution,  Miss  Lucy  Magee ;  calisthenics.  Miss  Carrie  Era- 
ser; domestic  department,  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Smith,  and  plain  sewing  and  fancy 
work.  Miss  Carrie  Eraser.  The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  this  year  was 
one  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  in  the  schools  of  art  the  numbers  were,  in  mu- 
sic, forty-seven ;  painting,  twenty  and  elocution,  thirty-one. 

For  the  year  1 887-1 888  the  teachers  in  the  literary  department  were  the 
same  as  the  year  before  except  that  Miss  Kate  R.  Hillyer  was  absent.  In  mod- 
ern languages  Mrs.  Constantine  Sternberg  took  the  place  of  Mrs.  Barili.  The 
music  department  had  the  following  teachers:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Constantine  Stern- 
berg, Miss  Leonora  Schumann  and  Miss  Louise  Romare.  Both  the  elocution 
and  calisthenic  departments  were  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Lucy  Magee,  and 
the  domestic  department  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Mary  Smith.  The  number  of  stu- 
dents in  attendance  was  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  and  in  the  schools  of 
art  the  numbers  were,  in  music,  sixty ;  painting,  thirteen  and  elocution,  thirty- 
seven. 


For  the  current  year,  1888—89,  ^^^  teachers  in  the  literary  department  are 
the  same  as  for  the  previous  year;  in  modern  languages,  Mdlle.  E.  H.  Senegas 
and  Mrs.  Constantine  Sternberg;  music  department  the  same  as  before ;  art> 
Mdlle.  E.  H.  Senegas;  elocution,  Miss  Lucy  Magce;  stenography.  Miss  Harrie 
Fumade  ;  calisthenics,  Miss  Lucy  Magee ;  domestic  department,  Miss  P.  S.  M, 
McCravy.  The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  was  one  hundred  and  two; 
in  the  music  department,  ninely-two  ;  elocution,  thirty  ;  French,  thirty-eight, 
and  painting,  twelve. 

T/ie  Atlanta  Literary  female  Institute  began  its  first  term  on  the  1st  of  July, 
1S71.  The  superintendent  of  the  institute  was  Mr.  Patillo,  and  Mrs.  Patillo 
was  the  instructress  in  the  art  department.  The  term  had  opened  with  six  pu- 
pils, but  during  the  term  eighty-one  had  matriculated.  The  term  closed  July 
I,  and  during  the  succeeding  summer  Professor  A  J.  Halle  and  Mrs,  Haile,  of 
tile  Memphis  Female  Seminary,  succeeded  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patillo,  Professor 
Haile  changed  the  name  of  the  institute  to  "The  North  Georgia  Female  Col- 
lege," This  school  was  located  on  North  Ivy  street  between  Wheat  and  Line 
streets.  It  opened  for  the  fall  term  on  the  4th  of  September,  During  the  sum- 
mer previous  Professor  Haile  expended  about  $1,800  in  fitting  up  the  school 
grounds,  buildings  and  rooms,  in  order  to  have  a  comfortable  and  commodious 
school-house.  Professor  Haile  himself  was  the  principal  of  this  college,  and 
his  assistants  were  as  follows:  Mrs.  Annie  D.  Haile  and  Mrs.  C.  J,  Brown  in 
the  literary  department;  Miss  Carrie  Huiard  in  French,  and  Miss  Ovie  Ver- 
dery  in  music.  On  the  25th  of  September  Jesse  M,  Goss  became  professor  of 
Latin  in  this  inslitution.  This  school,  notwithstanding  the  expense  and  labor 
put  upon  ii  by  Professor  Haile,  had  but  a  brief  existence.  The  public  school 
system  having  been  successfully  established,  and  being  able  to  offer  cheaper 
instruction,  if  not  better,  attracted  most  of  the  scholars  from  the  school,  and  as 
a  consequence  the  North  Georgia  Female  College  ceased  to  exist. 

Other  private  schools  in  existence  about  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the 
public  schools  were  the  following:  Miss  Fannie  A,  Holmes's  school,  which  was- 
taught  in  the  basement  of  Trinity  Church.  Professor  O.  Rockwell's  school 
on  Pryor  street  near  Wesley  Chapel,  Washington  street  female  school,  under 
the  management  of  Miss  Tallulah  Ellis,  then  recently  froin  South  Carolina. 
During  a  portion  of  the  time  she  was  assisted  by  Mrs,  McCandless.  Miss  C. 
Taylor  had  been  teaching  a  select  school  for  young  ladies  for  a  long  time  when 
the  public  schools  were  opened.  The  eleventh  session  of  this  school  com- 
menced on  the  28th  of  August,  1 87 1  Instruction  was  given  in  alt  branches  of 
a  liberal  education,  and  also  in  Latin  and  French. 

The  Storrs  School  for  Colored  Children. — It  was  stated  above  that  the 
assessor's  report  made  to  the  city  council.  May  9,  1867,  enumerated  four 
schools  for  colored  children.  One  of  these  was  that  which  afterward  was 
known  as  the  Storrs  School.     It  was  established  in  1 866  by  the  American  Mis- 
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sionary  Society,  which  also  erected  for  the  school  a  building  which  was  com- 
pleted in  December,  1866.  The  history  of  the  establishment  of  this  school  is 
as  follows :  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  American  Missionary  Associa- 
tion sent  to  Atlanta  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Cravath,  one  of  its  field  superintendents, 
to  examine  into  the  prospects  for  extending  the  work  of  the  association  among 
the  colored  people  of  Atlanta.  He  was  well  received  by  the  blacks,  and  a 
school  was  at  once  organized  at  one  of  the  colored  M.  E.  Churches.  A  tem- 
porary building  was  brought  here  soon  afterward  from  Chattanooga  and 
erected  on  Walton  street.  This  building  was  used  for  some  time  for  school 
purposes,  and  in  these  two  buildings — the  colored  church  above  mentioned^ 
and  the  building  brought  up  from  Chattanooga,  under  the  direction  of  both 
male  and  female  teachers  supplied  by  the  association — about  one  thousand 
colored  children  received  their  first  lessons  in  education.  The  facilities  of  the 
system  were  eventually  enlarged.  The  lot  on  which  the  building  above  de- 
scribed as  being  finished  in  December,  1866,  was  erected,  was  purchased  with 
private  funds,  and  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  gave  a  building  which  was,  at  the 
time  of  the  completion  of  the  new  building,  used  as  a  chapel.  At  first  it  was 
the  intention  to  make  the  new  building  given  by  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  serve 
all  the  purposes  of  the  school ;  but  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Smith,  upon  visiting  this 
city,  and  witnessing  the  interest  that  had  been  awakened  in  the  minds  of  the 
colored  people  on  the  subject  of  education,  returned  to  Cincinnati  and  made  a 
statement  of  the  entire  matter  to  the  church  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Storrs  of  that  city, 
and  asked  for  a  contribution.  The  response  was  a  subscription  of  $1,000. 
This  determined  the  erection  of  a  building  in  Atlanta,  which  was  dedicated 
December  8,  1866.  At  these  dedicatory  services  addresses  were  made  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Williams,  of  Michigan,  by  the  Rev.  E.  M.  Cravath,  and  Mr.  Eberhart- 

The  Southern  School  of  Elocution. — This  school  was  started  by  Professor  W. 
W.  Lumpkin,  in  1883,  who  that  year  resigned  the  professorship  of  English  liter- 
ature in  the  University  of  Georgia,  came  to  Atlanta,  and  began  to  teach  elocu- 
tion, his  first  class  being  in  connection  with  Means's  High  School.  At  this 
time  there  were  but  few  teachers  of  elocution  in  Atlanta.  Professor  Lumpkin, 
having  studied  many  of  the  most  approved  and  advanced  systems  of  elocution: 
under  the  most  successful  and  renowned  masters  in  the  United  States,  deter- 
mined to  adopt  the  celebrated  Delsarte  system  of  expression. 

The  success  of  Professor  Lumpkin  has  been  phenomenal.  From  a  very 
small  beginning  his  classes  of  children  and  youths,  gentlemen  and  ladies  have 
grown  to  be  very  large.  They  include  scholars  and  teachers  from  the  various 
schools  of  Atlanta  as  well  as  from  institutions  of  other  States,  and  include  mer- 
chants, artisans,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  clergymen.  His  advanced  classes  study 
the  Synthetic  philosophy  of  expression,  in  connection  with  frequent  drills  in 
the  system  of  dramatic  expression.  His  school  of  elocution  is  now  considered 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  permanent  institutions  of  Atlanta. 
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Means' s  High  School  was  established  September  15,  1878,  by  T.  A.  Means, 
with  eight  pupils,  in  the  Sunny  South  building,  standing  at  the  south  end  of 
Broad  street  bridge.  The  school  remained  in  this  building  one  month,  when 
it  was  moved  to  the  Angier  building,  where  it  remained  the  rest  of  the  year. 
It  was  opened  in  the  Davis  building,  at  the  corner  of  Church  and  Forsyth 
streets,  in  1879,  and  has  been  located  there  ever  since. 

In  1880  Professor  W.  W.  Lumpkin,  became  connected  with  the  school  as 
teacher  of  elocution,  and  has  been  engaged  in  this  capacity  ever  since.  Re- 
cently, however,  he  has  had  added  to  his  duties  the  teaching  of  rhetoric  and 
composition.  In  1881  a  military  department  was  added,  which  has  been  in 
charge  successively  of  the  following  commandants :  Professor  A.  D.  Smith, 
who  is  at  the  present  time  professor  of  mathematics  in  Howard  College,  Ala- 
bama ;  C.  L.  Floyd,  principal  of  the  Crew  Street  Grammar  School,  Atlanta ; 
W.  W.  Lambdin,  principal  of  West  End  Academy  ;  Captain  T.  R.  Edwards, 
of  Athens,  Ga.,  and  at  the  present  time,  Captain  Angus  E.  Orr.  In  this  de- 
partment the  scholars  are  thoroughly  instructed  in  military  tactics. 

The  primary  department  was  established  in  the  fall  of  1887,  and  placed  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  B.  M.  Turner,  a  lady  who  is  well  known  throughout  the  State, 
as  being  eminently  qualified  for  the  position.  In  1887  Professor  T.  P.  Cleve- 
land was  engaged  to  give  instruction  in  Latin,  and  is  still  thus  engaged.  The 
attendance  of  scholars  has  steadily  increased  at  this  school,  from  the  eight  with 
which  it  commenced  to  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  during  the  last  school 
year,  1887-88,  and  at  the  present  time  Means's  High  School  stands  deservedly 
high  among  the  educational  institutions  of  Atlanta. 

West  End  Academy  was  established  in  1884,  a  number  of  the  citizens 
contributing  to  the  erection  ot  a  two-story  frame  building  which  stands  on  Lee 
strcer,  near  Glenn,  and  which  cost  about  $10,000.  The  school  opened  in  the 
fall,  and  was  designed  for  the  better  accommodation  of  pupils  living  in  the  West 
End  and  vicinity.  Its  first  board  of  trustees  were  the  following  gentlemen  : 
T.  11.  Blacknall,  A.  B.  Culberson,  W.  A.  Culver,  John  N.  Dunn,  E.  P.  Howell, 
G.  A.  Howell,  W.  G.  McGaughey,  Burgess  Smith  and  W.  L.  Stanton.  Ac- 
cording to  the  by-laws  at  first  adopted  these  trustees  were  elected  for  one  year, 
but  afterward  the  by-laws  were  so  amended  as  to  elect  three  of  the  trustees 
annually,  who  should  serve  three  years.  The  officers  of  the  board  for  the  year 
1884-85  were  G.  A.  Howell,  chairman,  and  Burgess  Smith,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  faculty  was  composed  of  W.  W.  Lambdin,  principal ;  and  Miss 
Martha  Brinkley,  Miss  Janie  Wood  and  Miss  Mamie  Wood  assistants.  During 
the  first  scholastic  year,  which  closed  June  24,  1885,  the  total  enrollment  of 
pupils  was  two  hundred  and  three,  of  whom  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  resi- 
dents of  West  End.  The  first  election  for  trustees  under  the  amendment  above 
mentioned  resulted  as  follows  :  T.  H.  Blacknall,  A.  B.  Culberson  and  W.  A. 
Culver,  whose  terms  expired  in  1886;  J.  C.  Harris,  W.  G.  McGaughey  and  A. 
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P.  Morgan,  whose  terms  expired  in  1887  ;  and  G.  A.  Howell,  Burgess  Smith 
and  W.  L.  Stanton,  whose  terms  expired  in  1888.  The  officers  of  the  board 
fortheyear  1885-86  were  G.  A.  Howell,  chairman;  Burgess  Smith,  treasurer, 
and  W.  W.  Lambdin,  secretary.  The  faculty  for  the  year  1886-87  was  as  fol- 
lows: W.  W.  Lambdin,  principal ;  Miss  Martha  Brinklcy,  Miss  Janie  Wood  and 
Miss  Mamie  Wood,  assistants ;  and  Miss  Carrie  F.  Cowles,  teacher  of  music. 

The  trustees  elected  in  1887  were  as  follows:  A.  B.  Culberson,  W.  A.  Cul- 
ver and  R.  A.  Johnson,  whose  terms  expired  in  1889;  and  John  N.  Dunn,  J.  C. 
Harris  and  W.  L.  Wilson,  whose  terms  expire  in  1890.  The  officers  of  the 
board  for  the  year  1887-88  were  G.  A.  Howell,  chairman;  Burgess  Smith,  treas- 
urer; and  W.  W.  Lambdin,  secretary.  The  faculty  for  the  two  years,  1886-87 
and  1887-88,  was  as  follows:  W.  W.  Lambdin,  principal  ;  and  Miss  Martha 
Brinkley,  Miss  Janie  O.  Wood,  and  Miss  lone  Newman,  assistants  ;  and  Mrs. 
S.  J.  Hanna,  teacher  of  music. 

The  board  of  trustees  at  the  present  time  arc  as  follows :  G.  A.  Howell, 
Burgess  Smith,  W.  L.  Stanton  A.  B.  Culberson,  W.  A.  Culver,  R.  A.  Johnson, 
whose  terms  all  expire  in  1889  ;  and  W.  W.  Lambdin,  J.  C.  Harris  and  W.  L. 
Wilson,  whose  terms  expire  in  1890.  The  officers  of  the  board  are  G.  A.  How- 
ell, president ;  Burgess  Smith,  treasurer,  and  W.  W.  Lambdin,  secretary. 

The  teachers  for  1888-89  are  as  follows :  A.  J.  M.  Bizien,  principal;  Miss 
Martha  Brinkley,  first  assistant;  Miss  Janie  O.  Wood,  second  assistant;  Mrs. 
Mackie  Lee  Hodge,  third  assistant;  Mrs.  A.  J.  M.  Bizien,  teacher  of  French  ; 
Miss  Lillie  L.  Smith,  teacher  of  music. 

The  graduates  of  this  school  in  1888  were  Kate  G.  Bunker,  Jessie  E.  Ful- 
ler, Samuel  H.  Hape,  William  R.  Jones,  Howell  L.  McDaniel,  Charley  H.  Mo- 
bley,  Eugene  R.  Pendleton,  Word  Redwine,  Robert  Sims  and  Arthur  S.Wilson. 

The  Georgia  Capital  Female  College  and  Conservatory  of  Music. — The 
latest  candidate  as  an  educational  institution  in  Atlanta  for  popular  favor  is 
this  college  and  conservatory.  It  was  started  in  the  fall  of  1888,  its  first  term 
commencing  September  3,  of  that  year,  by  George  C.  Looney,  A.M.  Mr. 
Looney  is  a  life  long  educator,  having  spent  all  his  life,  with  the  exception  of 
the  four  years  he  spent  in  the  Confederate  army,  in  the  school  room.  The 
school  is  located  in  the  "  Angier  Terrace,"  near  the  new  capitol  building  on 
Capitol  avenue.  The*faculty  at  the  beginning  of  the  existence  of  this  college 
was  as  follows:  George  C.  Looney,  A.M.,  president,  and  teacher  of  Latin, 
Greek,  mathemathics  and  belles-lettres;  Mrs.  C.  D.  Crawley,  M.A.,  associate 
and  teacher  of  Latin,  mathematics  and  English ;  Miss  Josie  Wilson,  general 
assistant  and  teacher  of  the  primary  department;  Miss  lone  Newman,  teacher 
of  elocution  and  calisthenics;  Professor  J.  Colton  Lynes,  Ph.D.,  teacher  of 
French, German  and  Spanish,  and  lecturer  on  physical  science;  William  Lycett, 
teacher  of  art,  oil  painting,  crayon  drawing,  china  painting,  etc.;  Professor  E. 
A.  Shultze,  director  of  the  musical  department,  and  teacher  of  the  violin,  cor- 
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net,  etc.;  Madame  E.  Von  der  Hoya  SchulCze,  teacher  of  the  piano,  organ,  etc.; 
Amadeo  Von  der  Hoya,  teacher  of  the  violin  ;  Mrs.  Hugh  Angier,  teacher  of 
voice  culture. 

In  the  college  there  are  two  departments,  the  regular  literary  department 
-and  the  collegiate  department.  Three  years  are  required  to  complete  the  liter- 
ary course,  and  four  years  to  complete  the  collegiate  course. 

Tlie  Technological  School. — In  1885  the  Legislature  of  Georgia,  appreciat- 
ing the  great  value  of  manual  training,  took  the  initiatory  steps  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  school.  On  the  1:5th  of  October  of  that  year  an  act  was  ap- 
proved by  the  governor  which  had  absorbed  a  large  share  of  the  altention  of 
the  Legislature  for  several  months  previously,  and  which  had  received  the  best 
thought  of  many  of  the  leading  members  of  that  body  during  that  time.  This 
act  is  entitled  "  an  act  to  establish  a  technological  school,  as  a  branch  of  the 
Stale  university,  to  appropriate  money  for  the  same,  and  for  other  purposes," 

This  act  was  framed  in  accordance. with  the  views  and  judgment  of  commis- 
■sioners  who  had  been  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the  State,  and  who  had 
been  to  the  North  and  East  for  the  purpose  of  familiarizing  themselves  with 
the  organization,  government  and  working  of  manual  training  schools  in  those 
parts  of  the  country.  These  commissioners  were  as  follows  ;  Hon.  N.  E.  Har- 
ris, of  Macon  ;  K.  R.  Hodgson,  of  Athens  ;  Columbus  Heard,  of  Greensboro ; 
O.  L.  Porter,  of  Covington,  and  Hon.  S.  M.  Innian,  of  Atlanta.  The  Hon.  N. 
E.  Harris  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  commission,  and  E.  R.  Hodgson,  secre- 
tary. 

This  commission  held  a  meeting  on  April  5,  1886,  at  which  they  directed 
their  secretary  Lu  notify  communities  in  different  pLirtiuns  of  the  St^tc  that  they 
were  ready  to  receive  proposals  for  the  location  of  the  school.  Any  propo- 
sal to  receive  attention  of  the  commission  was  required  to  reach  them  on  or 
before  October  i,  1886.  Numerous  locations,  as  was  to  be  expected,  were  de- 
sirous of  securing  this  institution,  and  bidding  was  quite  spirited  among  the  va- 
rious cities  of  the  State,  Among  those  offering  the  greatest  inducements  were 
Athens,  Macon,  Penfield,  Milledgeville  and  Atlanta.  '  The  city  and  citizens  of 
Atlanta  having  made  the  largest  offer  in  land  and  money,  aggregating  $130,- 
000,  secured  the  location  of  the  school  in  Atlanta.  This  decision  was  reached 
and  the  grounds  were  selected  in  the  autumn  of  1886,  and  in  the  spring  of 
18S7  work  was  begun  upon  the  buildings.  There  was  some  little  rivalry  with 
reference  to  the  different  locations  within  the  city  of  Atlanta  for  the  school, 
but  the  selection  finally  made  was  of  a  tract  of  nine  acres  on  North  avenue, 
between  Marietta  and  Peachtree  streets.  On  this  tract  two  buildings  were 
«rected,  known  respectively  as  the  "  main  building,"  and  "  machinery  build- 
ing." The  main  building  is  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  front  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  feet  in  extreme  depth.  It  is  a  three-story  brick  and  stone 
ibuilding  with  a  slate  roof,  and  contains  twenty  class  and  lecture  rooms  and  offi- 
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ces.  There  is  a  basement  underneath  the  entire  building,  and  the  whole  struc- 
ture is  admirably  adapted  to  the  uses  for  which  it  is  designed  The  cost  of  this 
building  was  about  ^48,000. 

Machinery  building  has  a  front  of  about  eighty  feet  and  a  depth  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet.  A  portion  of  it  is  tvto  stories  high,  and  the  remainder  one 
story.  Like  the  main  building,  it  is  of  brick  and  stone,  and  has  a  basement 
under  the  entire  structure.  Its  cost  was  about  $25,000.  In  this  building  is  a 
department  for  woodworking,  one  for  ironworking,  a  department  for  forging,  a 
brass  foundry,  and  an  iron  foundry,  and  rooms  for  offices  and  for  mechanical 
drawing.  There  is  also  ample  room  for  other  departments  as  may  be  needed 
as  the  school  grows.  It  is  equipped  with  two  first  class  boilers,  and  a  fine  for- 
ty-horse  power  engine.  The  entire  equipment  of  this  building  cost  about 
$25,000,  and  the  laboratory  in  the  main  building  cost  about  $15,000.  The 
design  was  to  make  the  entire  equipment  of  the  school  equal  in  completeness 
to  any  similar  school  in  the  country,  and  the  success  attained  reflects  great 
credit  upon  the  commission  having  its  establishment  in  charge.  The  total 
value  of  the  property  including  the  ground,  a  portion  of  which  was  donated,  is 
about  $140,000. 

The  faculty  of  this  institution  at  this  time  consists  of  Isaac  S.  Hopkins, 
Ph.D.,  D.D.,  president  and  professor  of  physics;  Lyman  Hall,  professor  of 
mathematics;  W.  H.  ICmerson,  professor  of  chemistry ;  Milton  P.  Higgins, 
B.S.,  superintendent  of  machine  shop;  Rev.  Charles  Lane.  A.M.,  professor  of 
English  language  and  literature;  R.  T.  Sheperd,  A.M.,  professor  of  freehand 
and  mechanical  drawing.  The  two  chairs  of  mechanical  engineering,  and  of 
mineralogy  and  geology,  are  yet  vacant. 

The  number  of  students  in  attendance  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  session^ 
October  3,  1888,  was  eighty-four,  about  sixty  of  whom  had  been  appointed 
by    the  counties,   and  the   remainder  were  general  applicants.      The  formal 
opening  of  the  school  occurred  in  De  Give's  Opera  House  on  Friday  evening, 
October  5th,  on  which  occasion  Dr.  Hopkins  made  a  short  address,  and  was 
followed  by  the  Hon.  N.  E.  Harris,  who  gave  a  detailed  history  of  the  incep- 
tion of  the  institution.     The  Hon.  J.  J.  Gresham,  president  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  then  made  an  address,  formally  receiv-t 
ing  the  school  as  a  part  of  the  State  university.     Governor  John  B.  Gordon 
then  delivered  a  speech  and  was  followed  by  ex-Governor  McDaniel  and  Pro- 
fessor H.  C.  White,  and  the  first  industrial  school  of  Georgia  was  fully  started 
upon  its  career  of  usefulness. 
*         Moore's  Business  University  was  opened  in  October,  1868,  with  nine  stu* 
dents.     From  this  small  beginning  the  school  has  steadily  grown  until  now  its 
catalogue  exhibits  nearly  four  thousand  names.     The  school  has  always  main- 
tained a  reputation  for  excellence  and  thoroughness.     Its  patrons  have  been 
of  the  best  classes  of  men,  young  men  and  youths  in  this  country,  and  many 
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of  them  are  now  holding  responsible  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in  the  com- 
munity. The  school  is  a  completely  organized  community,  with  its  banking 
houses,  insurance,  transportation  and  other  agencies,  in  which  the  student  acts 
his  part  as  bookkeeper,  banker,  merchant,  etc.  The  practical  operations  of 
this  business  community  are  always  open  to  the  inspection  of  the  community 
at  large.  It  has  since  1873  been  located  in  the  Rawson  building,  Nos.  26 
and  28  East  Alabama  street.  There  are  two  departments  to  this  school — senior 
and  junior.  The  faculty  is  efficient  and  is  composed  of  B.  F.  Moore,  president 
and  general  manager,  and  Professor  S.  R.  Webster,  professor  of  penmanship 
and  shorthand.  These  gentlemen  are  assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  teachers, 
their  number  depending  on  the  patronage  of  the  school.  The  various  branches 
taught  in  this  school  are  single  and  double  entry  bookkeeping,  plain  and  orna- 
mental penmanship,  commercial  arithmetic,  merchandising,  political  economy, 
actual  business,  business  correspondence,  mercantile  law,  insurance,  banking, 
^tc,  etc.  Shorthand  and  type-writing  are  both  taught  in  this  school,  the  terms 
feeing  $30  for  six  months  and  $50  for  twelve  months.  The  studies  in  the  reg- 
ular course  cost  the  pupil  $40  for  six  months  and  $75  for  twelve  months. 

Goldsmith  &  Sullivan's  Business  College  was  established  by  M.  J.  Gold- 
smith in  1885,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Alabama  streets,  with  a  small  num- 
ber of  pupils.  In  1886  J.  J.  Sullivan  bought  an  interest  in  the  college,  and  in 
1887  bought  the  remaining  interest,  thus  becoming  sole  proprietor.  The  col- 
lege at  the  present  time  is  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Marietta  streets,  in  the 
Fitten  building.  Mr.  Sullivan  is  assisted  in  teaching  by  D.  E.  Shumaker,  and 
in  the  evening  the  school  is  taught  by  Mr.  Shumaker  and  D.  R.  Wilder.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  160  students  have  been  received  at  this  school.  All  the 
branches  usually  taught  in  a  commercial  college  are  taught  here  with  great 
success. 

OglctJiorpc  College. — During  the  years  1869,  1870  and  1871  the  citizens 
of  Atlanta  made  persistent  and  commendable  efforts  to  increase  their  educa- 
tional facilities.  They  gave  their  attention  to  the  establishment  of  private 
schools  of  various  grades,  as  well  as  to  the  establishment  of  the  public  school 
system.  Among  the  private  schools  for  which  they  labored  was  the  Oglethorpe 
College,  a  brief  histor\'  of  which  is  here  introduced.  Previous  to  the  war  this 
college  was  second  to  none  in  the  South.  It  had  an  average  of  120  students, 
and  an  excellent  faculty.  During  the  war  the  college  was  disbanded  and  its 
wealth  swept  away.  Nothing  was  left  but  the  building  at  Midway  and  a  small 
amount  of  funds.  Both  Alabama  and  South  Carolina  had  conferred  endow- 
ments on  the  college,  but  the  South  Carolina  endowment  was  entirely  lost  and 
of  the  Alabama  endowment  only  about  one- third  was  saved.  In  1 865  the 
trustees  began  the  attempt  to  resuscitate  the  college,  but  they  had  to  encounter 
many  difficulties.  The  synod  of  Georgia  declared  in  favor  of  disbanding  the 
institution  and  turning  over  the  funds  to  Davidson  College,  North  Carolina,  but 
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the  trustees  would  not  consent  to  this  arrangement  the  synod  reconsidered  its 
a.ction  and  affirmed  the  decision  of  the  trustees.  Then  the  question  of  removal 
oame  up,  and  the  Florida  synod  declared  in  favor  of  removal  to  Atlanta.  The 
synods  of  Alabama  and  South  Carolina  referred  the  matter  to  the  synod  of 
Georgia,  which  body  also  decided  in  favor  of  Atlanta.  Thus  practically  the 
synods  of  all  four  States  were  unanimously  in  favor  of  Atlanta. 

When  this  point  had  been  reached  all  that  was  necessary  to  do  was  to  as- 
certain the  sentiments  of  the  citizens  of  Atlanta  with  reference  to  the  project. 
^With  this  object  in  view  a  meeting  was  held  on  September  27,  1869,  in  the 
c^ffice  of  Hoyt  &  Collier,  to  take  into  consideration  the  steps  necessary  to  secure 
tihe  removal.     The  college  asked   Atlanta  for  $40,000  besides  grounds  and 
l^uildings.     At  this  meeting  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Wilson  said  that  the  three  great 
needs  of  Atlanta  at  that  time  were  (i)  a  good  system  of  free  schools,  (2)  good 
jDreparatory  schools,  and  (3)  a  good  college.     On  the  9th  of  December  J.  S. 
^Af  arfut  offered  the  institution  fifteen  acres  of  land  on  the  Flat  Shoal  and  Mc- 
onough  roads,  about  two  miles  from  Atlanta.     On  the  3d  of  February,  1870, 
t  a  meeting  held  at  the  city  hall,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cunningham,  president  of  the 
ollege,  delivered  an  address  to  about  twenty  persons  assembled  in  the  enter- 
of  removal.     At  the  suggestion  of  Judge  S.  B.  Hoyt  a  committee  of  citizens 
appointed  to  present  the  matter  to  the  people,  the  committee  consisting  of 
.  B.  Hoyt,  E.  Y.  Clarke,  J.  M.  Ball,  John  H.  James,  L.  Seofield,  L.  P.  Grants 
.  E.  Rawson,  W.  G.  Newman,  W.  A.  Moore,  William  McNaught  and  G.  W. 
.Adair.     From  this  com'mittee  a  sub- committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  L.  P.  Grant,  J.  M.  Ball  and  E.  Y.  Clarke.     After  work- 
ing somewhat  more  than  a  week  they  had  succeeded  in  securing  only  about 
one-fourth  of  the  amount  of  subscriptions  necessary  to  secure  the  college.     On 
^he  13th  of  March  a  last  appeal  was  made.     At  this  time  it  was  stated  that 
$30,000  had  been  subscribed,  and  on  the  22d  of  March  it  was  announced  that 
the  success  of  the  movement  to  secure  the  college  was  assured.      On  the  1st  of 
April  the  trustees  of  the  college  held  a  meeting  at  Macon,  and  then  definitely 
decided  on  the  removal  to  Atlanta,  but  the  erection  of  the  buildings  would  not 
be  commenced  until  the  entire  amqunt  of  the  $40,000  was  raised. 

Dr.  Cunningham  died  about  the  25th  of  F'ebruary,  1870,  and  the  Rev.  David 
Wills,  D.D.,  was  elected  his  successor.  On  the  7th  of  May,  1870,  a  commit- 
tee, consisting  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wills,  the  Hon.  Clifford  Anderson  and  John  C. 
Whitner,  met  at  Atlanta,  empowered  to  complete  arrangements  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  for  the  college  in  this  city,  and  in  a  consultation  with  a  com- 
mittee of  citizens,  consisting  of  L.  P.  Grant,  W.  McNaught,  J.  M.  Ball  and  E. 
Y.  Clarke,  a  tender  was  made  by  H.  C.  Holcombe  of  ten  acres  of  land  as  a  site 
for  the  college.  A  building  committee  was  then  appointed,  consisting  of  Rev. 
J.  S.  Wilson,  D.D.,  John  C.  Whitner,  J.  M.  Ball,  John  H.  James,  L.  P.  Grant, 
E.  E.  Rawson  and  E.  Y.  Clarke.     E.  Y.  Clarke  was  then  appointed  to  collect 


the  subscriptions  that  had  then  been  made,  L,  P.  Grant  was  appointed  tem- 
porary chairman  of  the  board  of  trustees,  and  it  was  resolved  that  the  $40,000 
which  had  been  subscribed  should  be  used  in  the  erection  of  buildings  on  the 
Holcombe  site,  which  was  situated  south  of  the  city,  fronting  on  McDonough 
street  University  street  lay  south  of  the  lot,  and  the  rear  end  of  it  was  on 
the  proposed  extension  of  Washington  street,  A  three-story  building  was  de- 
cided upon,  to  be  thirty-nine  by  seventy-nine  feet  in  dimensions.  However, 
when  matters  had  progressed  thus  far,  a  sudden  change  took  place  in  the  pro- 
gramme, and  the  trustees  decided  to  purchase  the  Lyons  House,  standing  on 
the  corner  of  Washington  and  Mitchell  streets,  the  lot  on  which  the  house 
stands  having  a  frontage  of  200  feet  on  each  street.  The  reason  for  this  change 
was  that  it  was  thought  that  in  this  location  the  coUege  would  be  more  likely 
'  to  receive  a  fair  share  of  local  patronage. 

On  the  25lh  of  August  the  faculty  of  Oglethorpe  College  was  announced 
as  follows:  The  Rev.  David  Wills,  D.D.,  president  and  professor  of  mental  and 
moral  science;  S.  W.  Bates,  professor  of  ancient  languages;  G.  A.  Orr,  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  and  astronomy;  B.  Hunter,  professor  of  physical  sci- 
ence ;  W.  Le  Conte  Stevens,  profeiisor  of  modern  languages. 

On  August  25th  Rev,  J.  S.  Wilson,  D.D,,  John  C,  Whilner,  L.  P.  Grant, 
John  H.  James,  E.  E,  Rawson,  T.  Stobo  Farrow,  A,  Leyden,  J,  R.  Wallace  and 
E,  Y,  Clarice  were  appointed  a  committee  resident  in  Atlanta,  to  which  should 
■  be  referred  all  questions  arising  as  to  the  .selection  of  a  permanent  site  for  the 
t  college,  with  power  to  purchase,  or  to  accept  one  tendered  as  a  donation, 
whenever  in  their  judgment  it  should  be  for  cJie  best  interests  of  the  college. 
At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the  college  held  at  Macon,  September  17,  1870, 
steps  were  taken  looking  toward  the  restoration  of  the  college  to  its  former 
dignity  as  a  university,  and  the  Rev.  R.  C,  Smith  was  elected  to  fill  a  new  chair 
then  created,  that  of  mental  and  moral  science  and  political  economy.  The 
Rev.  Donald  Frazer  of  Florida  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
declination  of  Professor  Bates  to  serve. 

When  this  institution  opened  its  doors  on  October  4th,  it  was  as  Oglethorpe 
University.  The  college  department  opened  in  the  medical  college  building, 
the  commercial  department  opened  in  the  James  building,  under  charge  of 
Professor  B.  F.  Moore,  late  president  of  the  Atlanta  Business  College;  the  pre- 
paratory department  opened  at  the  corner  of  Luckie  and  Spring  streets,  in 
charge  of  Professor  W.  M.  Janes,  T,  J.  Moore  and  J.  A.  Richardson.  A  law 
school  was  opened  also,  with  the  following  corps  of  instructors:  Richard  H. 
Clark,  professor  of  international  arid  constitutional  law;  A.  C.  Garlington,  pro- 
fessor of  equity,  jurisprudence,  pleading  and  practice;  L.  E.  Bleckley,  S.  B. 
Hoyt,  N.  J.  Hammond,  professors  of  common  and  statute  law,  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  pleading  and  practice,  evidence  and  all  special  subjects. 

On  October  29,  1870,  a  new  board  of  trustees  was  elected  by  the  synod 
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of  Georgia  as  follows:  Hon.  Clifford  Anderson,  Hon.  E.  A.  Nisbet  and  Mr. 
Gresham  of  Macon;  Rev.  Mr.  Lane  of  Milledgeville,  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Wilson, 
D.D.,  Rev.  J.  T.  Leftwich,  Colonel  L.  P.  Grant,  E.  Y.  Clarke,  John  H.  James. 
J.  C.  Whitner,  J.  R.  Wallace  and  T.  Stobo  Farrow  of  Atlanta. 

The  university  lost  another  of  its  professors  in  January,  1872,  Gustavus  A. 

Orr,  being  at  that  time  elected  State  school  commissioner.     Professor  Orr  was 

one  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  in  Georgia.     He  had  been  for  eighteen 

years  professor  of  mathematics  in  Emory  College,  four  years  president  of  the 

Southern  Female   College  at  Covington,  and   eighteen   months  professor  of 

mathematics  in  Oglethorpe  College. 

The  difficulties  of  maintaining  the  existence  of  this  university  began  about 
tills  time  to  give  the  authorities  of  the  institution  considerable  anxiety  and 
t:  rouble.  It  was  at  length  decided  to  ask  the  city  of  Atlanta  to  come  to  the 
ecuniary  assistance  of  the  university,  and  on  June  3,  1872,  a  vote  was  taken 
n  the  proposition  to  donate  to  the  institution  $50,ochd  in  twenty  year  bonds 
f  the  city  of  Atlanta,  on  the  condition  that  all  young  men  of  Atlanta,  who  de- 
sired to  be  educated  therein,  should  receive  their  education  free.  The  result  of 
tlie  election  was  that  the  proposition  was  favored  by  331  of  the  voters,  and  op- 
^zjosed  by  1,470  of  them,  thus  the  proposition  was  overwhelmingly  defeated. 

The  authorities  of  the  university  continued  to  struggle  for  the  existence  of 
"tlie  institution  against  many  discouraging  circumstances  until  1874,  when  all 
ope  of  making  it  a  success  was  abandoned.     Toward  the  latter  part  of  1874 
ayor  Spencer  made  a  visit  to  the  synod  for  the  purpose  of  learning  their 
esigns  as  to  the  future  of  the  institution.     On  the  20th  of  November  Mayor 
pencer  informed  the  city  council  that  he  had  been  in  attendance  upon  the 
ynod  a  short  time  previously,  and  had  learned  that  the  members  of  the  synod 
not  well  informed  as  to  the  position  of  Atlanta  with  reference  to  the  insti- 
ution.    They  had  felt  disposed  to  criticise  Atlanta  because  of  alleged  bad  faith 
toward  the  institution,  etc.     But  on  the  strength  of  representations  made  to 
^hem  by  him,  the  synod  adopted  a  resolution  convening  the  new  board  of  trust- 
ees at  Atlanta,  December  8,  1874,  and  it  was  hoped  that  then  the  facts  would 
T)e  set  forth,  and  Atlanta  be  set  right. 

It  was,  however,  a  long  time  before  a  settlement  of  the  debts  of  the  institu- 
tion was  reached.  On  the  29th  of  December,  1875,  a  proposition  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  claims  of  the  city  against  the  institution  was  made  by  the  trustees 
of  the  college  to  the  city  council.  The  proposition  was  accepted,  and  its  terms 
were  as  follows:  That  the  Neal  building  be  sold,  and  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  the  city  be  paid  such  a  per  cent,  of  the  net  proceeds  as  the  amounts  of . 
money  which  went  into  the  building  out  of  the  fund  contributed  by  the  city, 
bore  to  the  entire  cost  of  the  building,  less  the  amount  due  by  the  city  for  the 
rent  of  the  building  since  December  i,  1874.  Upon  computation  it  was  found 
that  the  entire  cost  of  the  property  was  $22,885.47  ;  that  of  this  amount  there 
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was  paid  out  of  the  investment  fund  of  the  college  $5,473.88,  leaving  as  the 
aiiKwat  coniribuied  by  ibe  cky  and  the  dtizcna  $17,411.51^  It  wwM  aoc  p— 
«kit  to  ascertain  mth  certainty  the  portion  of  tius  amotut  tfut  wu  fwd  out 
of  the  funds  contribated  by  the  city,  but  it  was  found  tluA  the  board  of  tnutees 
of  the  cotleee  received  from  the  city  $11,961.79,  and  from  die  c^izeni  $9^ 
475  45.  The  proportioa  which  these  amounts  respectively  bore  to  tlie  $17^ 
41 1.59,  was  the  proportion  which  the  aty  and  tiie  citizens  dioidd  recadve  re- 
q>fectively  of  Has  sum;  the  city's  share  being  $9,7iS.5i,  and  tliat  of  die  dti- 
zms  being  $7,696.08.  It  was  also  found  by  the  committee  having  the  matter 
in  charge,  that  the  city  owed  the  board  of  trustees  of  die  college  for  rent  since 
December  i,  1874.  $100  per  month.  The  committee  therefore  recommended 
Aat  a  settlement  be  made  on  the  above  basis.  This  recommendation  was  car- 
ried mto  execution,  ind  the  university  ceased  thereupon  to  exist. 

Th*  Sys^m.^/ PuiUc  Sduds. — Probably  no «vcnt  in-theihistofy^of  Atlmta 
has  occurred  since  the  war.  or  perhaps  ever  will  occur  In  the  future  histoiy  of 
the  city,  of  more  pressing  and  permanent  importance  to  the  inhalHtants  tfaam- 
the  establishment  of  the  system  of  public  schools  in  187a  Previous  to  dMt 
time  private  schools  had  been  the  sole  dependence  of  the  peoide  for  the  edacft> 
tion  of  their  children,  and  it  was  therefore  not  unreasonable  to  expect,  and  00 
one  was  surprised  to  find  that  a  considerable  number  even  of  the  best  and 
most  intelligent  of  the  citizens  were  quite  strongly,  and  some  of  these  eves 
quite  bitterly,  opposed  to  the  innovation.  It  is,  however,  undoubtedly  true  dut 
when  in  1869  the  initiatory  steps  were  taken,  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
the  schools,  the  great  majority  of  the  people  had,  from  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, come  to  strongly  favor  such  a  method  of  education.  The  entire  subject, 
both  for  and  against  it,  had  been  thoroughly  discussed  in  private  conversation, 
in  public  meetings  and  in  the  columns  of  the  newspapers.  Any  one  who  had 
a  mite  or  a  mine  of  information  in  its  favor  freely  gave  it  to  the  public;  and  on 
the  other  hand  any  one  who  had  an  objection  to  the  establishment  of  the  sys- 
tem, small  or  great,  as  freely  made  that  objection  known.  The  same  argu- 
ments were  urged  in  favor  of  the  system,  and  the  same  objections  urged  against 
it  here  as  had  been  previously  used  in  every  State  and  city  of  the  Union, 
when  it  was  first  seriously  proposed  to  educate  the  youth  of  the  land  at  the 
public  expense. 

The  experience  of  such  Southern  cities  as  Louisville,  Nashville,  Memphis^ 
Natchez  and  New  Orleans  as  well  as  that  of  many  Northern  cities,  was  cited, 
to  prove  that  the  free  school  system  had  many  and  great  advantages  over  the 
.  paid  school  system.  It  was  urged  that  in  the  free  school  the  pupils  would  be 
subject  to  more  rigid  discipline,  and  would,  from  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion, receive  superior  instruction,  as  the  teachers  in  the  puolic  schools  would 
not  feel  as  they  did  in  the  private  schools  the  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  pleas- 
ures or  to  the  whims  of  the  pupils  or  even  of  their  parents  in  order  to  retain 
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patronage.     Then,  too,  the  standard  of  scholarship  would  be  raised,  because  of 
the  necessity  incumbent  upon  the  teachers  and  managers  of  the  public  schools 
to  deal  out  justice  evenly  between  the  children  of  the  rich  and  of  the  poor ; 
and  also  because  of  the  fact  that  public  criticism  would  be  more  apt  to  be 
discriminating  and  severe   upon  the  management  of  the  public  school  than 
upon  the  management  of  the  private  school.     In  fact,  with  reference  to  the 
management  of  the  private  school,  the  public  had  no  concern,  and  as  a  natural 
consequence  had   neither  right  nor  disposition  to  criticise.     By  some  of  the 
objectors  the  free  school  was  looked  upon  as  a  Northern  idea ;  but  a  certain 
Southern  writer  most  earnestly  declared  that  after  a  visit  to  the  free  schools  in 
any  city.  North  or  South,  where  such  schools  were  in  operation,  the  visitor,  if 
he  could  lay  aside  his  prejudices  and  go  with  an  honest  desire  to  learn  the 
<omparative  value  of  the  free  school  and  the  paid  schoql,  he  would  be  com- 
pelled to  come  away  with  the  conviction  of  approval.     The  establishment  of 
the  free  public  school  system  was  urged  upon  the  people  of  Atlanta  upon  the 
general  principle  that  its  benefits  would  be  inestimable,  and  also  that  an  cdu- 
<:ation  of  as  high  grade  could  be  obtained  in  them,  after  they  should  be  in  suc- 
<essful  operation,  as  could  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  colleges  then  in  existence 
in  the  South. '  The  time  had  come  for  decision.     The  citizens  of  Atlanta  must 
in  some  way  educate  their  children,  and  while  it  was  admitted  even  by  the 
strongest  advocates  of  the  public  schools  that  the  private  schools  had  certain 
advantages,  yet  it  was  claimed  that  their  disadvantages  far  outnumbered  their 
advantages.     Among  these  disadvantages  were  enumerated  their  uncertainty 
"of  continuance,  their  want  of  uniformity  as  to  methods  of  discipline,  no  less  than 
ss  to  methods  of  instruction  and  text- books,  their  great  expense  to  those  who 
patronize  them,  and  besides  all  these  things  only  the  children  of  the  wealthy 
•<:ould  attend  them  at  all,  which  left  the  greater  proportion  of  the  young  to 
^row  up  without  any  education  worthy  of  the  name.     This  latter  was  consid- 
ered a  most  serious  objection  to  the  private  school  as  a  sole  reliance  for  educa- 
'^ion,  inasmuch  as  it  resulted  in  an  ignorant  populace,  which,  as  history  abund- 
.^ntly  proves,  has  always  furnished  the  material  ready  made  to  the  hand  of  the 
demagogue,  out  of  which  to  raise  parties  and  armies  for  the  overthrow  of  the 
i  nstitutions  of  their  country. 

As  was  before  stated  the  objections  raised  to  the  establishment  of  a  system 

^if  public  schools  in  Atlanta  were  the  same  as  those  which  have  always  and 

everywhere  been  used  against  it.    They  have  always  been  the  "stock  in  trade" 

<3f  objectors  to  public  education,  or  the  support  of  public  schools  by  a  public 

tax.     The  proposition  that  '*  a  man  who  has  no  property  to  be  taxed  gets,  as 

^ie  should,  free  education  for  his  children,"  was  declared  as  being  illogical  and 

Unjust.     The  question  was  asked  :   '*  What  right  has  the  poor  man  to  demand 

of  the  rich  man  education  for  his  children  ?"     It  was  asserted  that  under  such 

^  system  the  man  of  property  was  mulcted,  and  the  salaried  man  and  bond- 
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holder  go  free.  However,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the  strongest  objection 
any  one  in  Atlanta  had  to  the  establishment  of  the  free  public  school  in  the 
city  was  due  to  prejudice  against  the  system  as  such.  But  by  the  fall  of  1869, 
if  those  entertaining  such  a  prejudice  were  ever  in  a  majority,  they  had  become 
the  minority ;  and  to  no  one  then  living  in  Atlanta  is  more  credit  due  for  the 
strong  public  sentiment  which  had  been  developed  in  their  favor,  and  without 
which  they  could  not  have  been  established,  or  if  established,  could  not  have 
been  successfully  conducted,  than  to  Alderman  D.  C.  O'Keefe ;  and  for  his 
labors  in  this  direction  he  may  be  justly  styled  "  the  father  of  the  public 
schools  of  Atlanta.*'  It  was  Alderman  O'Keefe  who,  on  September  24,  1869, 
introduced  the  following  resolution  into  the  council  proceedings : 

*'  Whereas,  The  success  and  perpetuity  of  free  institutions  depend  upon 
the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  the  people ;  and, 

*'  Whereas,  The  system  of  education  known  as  the  public  school  system, 
has  been  proved,  by  all  experience,  to  be  the  best  calculated  to  promote  these 
objects;  and, 

"  Whereas,  The  growth  and  prospective  population  of  our  city  urgently 
demand  the  establishment  of  a  cheap  and  efficient  system  of  education ;  be  it 
therefore 

"  Resolved,  That  his  honor,  the  mayor,  and  two  members  of  the  council  be 
appointed  a  committee  to  act  in  concert  with  seven  citizens,  friends  of  educa- 
tion, to  be  elected  by  said  committee,  to  investigate  the  subject  of  public 
schools  for  the  city  of  Atlanta,  and  obtain  all  necessary  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  report  the  result  of  their  investigation  to  the  council  by  the  first  of 
December  next." 

This  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  committee  to  act  under  it  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  gentlemen:    Hon.  W.  H.   Hulsey,  mayor;   Dr.  D.  C 
O'Keefe  and  E.  R.  Carr,  of  the  city  conncil ;  and  J.  P.  Logan,  S.  H.  Stout,  W 
M.  Janes,  J.  H.  Flynn,  David  Mayer,  E.  E.  Ravvson  and  L.  J.  Gartrell,  on  th 
part  of  the  citizens.     On  September  29,  1869,  there  was  a  meeting  of  this  com 
niittee  at  the  city  hall,  at  which  there  were  present  Dr.  D.  C.  O'Keefe,  Dr.  J 
P.  Logan,  E.  \l.  Rawson,  Dr.  S.  H.  Stout,  W.  M.  Janes  and  David  Mayer.     Dr 
Logan  was  made  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  a  sub- committee  was  appointed^ 
composed  as  follows  :   S.  H.  Stout,  J.  P.  Logan,  E.  E.  Rawson  and  David  May^ — - 
er.     The  duty  entrusted  to  this  committee  was  the  securing  of  statistical  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  public  schools  in  other  cities;   the  collection  of  facts  with 
reference  to  their  history,  progress,  expense  of  maintenance,  plans  of  buildings, 
etc.,  etc.,  and  to  correspond  with  the  Rev.  B.  Sears,  agent  of  the  Peabody  Ed- 
ucational  Fund,   at  Staunton,   Va.,   with   reference  to  the  terms  upon   which 
assistance  could  be  secured  from   that  fund.      The  Hon.  W.  H.    Hulsey,  L.J. 
Gartrell  and  Dr.  O'Keefe  were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  investigate  the 
city  charter  and  the  laws  of  Georgia,  with  special  reference  to  the  power  of  the 
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council  to  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  public  schools  by  taxation,  and 
to  suggest  what  additional  legislation,  if  any,  was  needed  to  enable  the  city  to 
inaugurate  a  system  of  public  schools.  E.  E.  Rawson,  John  H.  Flynn  and 
David  Mayer  were  appointed  a  sub-committee  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
school- houses,  their  cost  of  erection,  the  expense  of  leasing  buildings,  and  the 
outlay  which  would  be  necessary  to  render  any  public  buildings  belonging  to 
the  city,  and  which  could  be  spared  for  such  purpose,  suitable  for  occupation 
as  school- houses. 

During  the  fall  of  1 869  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  pub- 
lic schools  came  before  the  people  of  Atlanta  in  such  a  manner  as  to  obtain 
from  them  an  authoritative  expression  of  their  views.  It  entered  into  the  elec- 
tion of  mayor  and  members  of  the  council,  and  was  so  decided  as  to  leave  no 
-doubt  of  their  preferences.  No  one  was  elected  who  was  not  known  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  system.  However,  this  strong  evidence  of  popular  desire  did  not 
prevent  those  who  were  still  opposed  to  the  system  from  continuing  to  oppose 
it  in  every  way  that  was  honorable,  and  in  which  there  appeared  any  possible 
chance  of  defeating  the  proposed  innovation,  which  some  went  even  so  far  as 
to  denounce  as  a  **  nuisance."  Petition  after  petition  was  sent  to  the  council, 
and  to  the  board  of  education,  after  that  was  formed,  protesting  strenuously 
against  the  proposed  action.  The  first  petition  of  this  kind  contained  over 
-eight  hundred  names,  among  them  being  the  names  of  some  of  the  leading 
citizens  of  the  place.  After  the  schools  were  established  and  in  successful  op- 
peration,  petitions  continued  to  be  sent  to  the  council  and  to  the  board  con- 
taining, however,  a  smaller  number  of  names,  and  it  was  noticeable  that  many 
of  the  names  of  those  who  had  been  the  strongest  opponents  of  the  system 
were  absent  from  the  petitions.  Each  petition  contained  a  smaller  number  of 
names  than  its  immediate  predecessor,  and  at  length  efforts  in  this  direction 
entirely  ceased.  No  petition  has  been  presented  to  either  the  council  or  board 
of  education  since  1879. 

Under  date  of  October  23,  1869,  the  Rev.  B.  Sears,  general  agent  for  the 
Peabody  Educational  Fund,  wrote  a  letter  to  Dr.  S.  H.  Stout,  with  reference  to 
contributing  from  that  fund  toward  the  establishment  of  the  public  school 
system  in  Atlanta.  He  said  that  if  the  city  council  would  establish  free  schools 
for  all  children  [white]  within  its  borders,  and  maintain  them  through  the 
ordinary  school  year,  the  trustees  of  the  fund  would  contribute  the  sum  of 
$2,000  toward  the  expense,  payment  to  be  made  the  middle  of  the  year,  and 
to  be  renewed  or  not  according  to  circumstances. 

The  committee  on  school-houses  made  a  partial  report  November  i,  to  the 
effect  that  the  second  market-house  could  be  made  a  good  school-house  capa- 
ble of  seating  two  hundred  pupils,  and  recommended  that  it  be  fitted  up  for 
school  No  I.  The  sub-committee  to  which  was  referred  the  question  of  the 
power  of  the  council  to  levy  a  ta.x  for  the  support  of  schools,  reported  that 
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they  did  not  believe  the  city  charter,  as  it  then  stood,  conferred  upon  the  coun- 
cil the  power  to  levy  a  specific  tax  for  the  support  of  public  schools  ;  and  that 
the  only  tax  that  could  be  used  for  educational  purposes  must  be  levied  under 
the  general  tax  law  of  the  State.  Tlie  committee  said  that  while  it  had  doubts 
as  to  whether  any  unappropriated  fund  could  be  devoted  to  school  purposes^ 
yet  it  did  not  express  the  opinion  that  it  could  not  be  so  used.  But  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances  the  committee  recommended  that  a  sub-committee  be 
appointed  to  so  revise  the  city  charter  that  when  amended  power  would  be 
conferred  upon  the  council  to  levy  such  a  tax  as  would  be  adequate  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

The  committee  appointed  on  September  29,  to  which  was  referred  the 
questions  of  statistical  Information,  etc..  about  the  public  schools  of  other  cities, 
made  a  report  to  the  council,  November  22,  1869.  The  first  step  recom- 
mended by  them  was  tliat  there  be  appointed  a  good  board  of  education  to 
consist  of  twelve  members ;  four  of  whom  should  serve  two  years,  four  of  tliem 
four  years,  and  the  remaining  four  six  years.  The  second  step  was  that  a  good 
superintendent  be  elected  by  the  board  of  education,  who  should  be  the  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  board,  and  who  should  have  general  charge  of  the  schools 
and  teachers.  The  graded  system  of  schools  was  recommended,  and  that 
normal  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  High  School.  Good  school  houses- 
and  good  furniture  were  recommended,  and  also  that  the  city  be  divided  into- 
three  school  districts,  the  schooUhouse  in  each  of  which  should  be  capable  of 
seating  five  hundred  pupils. 

The  committee  recommended  that  the  colored  schools  should  be  under  the 
control  of  the  board  of  education.  Yet,  at  that  time,  through  the  aid  of  the- 
Freedman's  Bureau  and  voluntary  contributions  from  various  sources,  the  facil- 
ities for  the  gratuitous  education  of  colored  children  were  more  extensive 
than  were  those  for  the  education  of  white  children.  Hence  the  necessities  of 
white  children  were  at  that  time  more  immediate  and  pressing.  It  was  there- 
fore recommended  that  the  question  of  the  education  of  the  colored  children 
could  be  for  a  time  safely  postponed.  The  committee,  however,  felt  it  per- 
missible to  say  that  many  of  the  teachers  in  the  colored  schools  in  Charleston, 
Nashville  and  Memphis  were  Southern  born  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  that 
by  becoming  teachers  in  those  colored  schools  they  had  not  compromised  their 
social  position. 

At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  mayor  and  council  held  December  10,  1869, 
the  following  board  of  education  was  elected  :  The  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Brown,  Dr. 
Joseph  P.  Logan,  E.  E.  Rawson  and  Logan  E.  Bleckley,  for  six  years;  John 
H.  Flynn,  L.  P.  Grant,  David  Mayer  and  H.  T.  Phillips,  for  four  years ;  and 
Dr.  S.  H.  Stout.  W,  A.  Hemphill,  M.  C.  Blanchard  and  Dr.  D.  C.  O'Keefe,  for 
two  years.  A  committee  on  the  organization  of  the  board  was  appointed  as 
follows  :   E.  E.  Rawson,  M.  C.  Blanchard  and  L.  E.  Bleckley.     This  committee 
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■reported  in  favor  of  there  being  a  president,  a  vice-president,  and  a  secretary, 
^nd  that  the  Hon.  Joseph  E,  Brown  be  the  president,  Joseph  P.  Logan,  vice- 
president,  and  Dr.  S.  H.  Stout,  secretary.  Thus  was  elected  and  organized 
the  first  board  of  education  in  Atlanta. 

After  the  appointment  of  the  various  committees,  the  board  held  no  meet- 
ing nor  transacted  any  business  until  the  following  October,  for  the  reason 
tliat  "  it  was  necessary  to  await  the  amendment  of  the  city  charter  by  the  Leg- 
islature, to  empower  the  mayor  and  city  council  to  establish  and  maintain  the 
proposed  system  of  public  schools."  The  necessary  amendment  was  granted 
*l>y  the  Legislature,  and  on  September  30,  1870,  this  amendment  was  approved 
l>y  Governor  Rufus  B.  Bullock. 

On  October  27,  1870,  the  scholastic  population  of  the  city  was  reported  to 
^lie  board  of  education  as  being  as  follows : 

First  ward — whites,  males,  574;  females,  608;  colored,  males,  313;  fe- 
-Yuales,  422. 

Second  ward — whites,  males,  161;  females,  248;  colored,  males,  163;  fe- 
xnales,  200. 

Third  ward — whites,  males,  99;    females,    128;  colored,  males,  245;  fe- 
"imales,  262. 

Fourth  ward — whites,  males,  402;  females,  438;  colored,  males,  301  ;  fe- 
^nales,  341. 

Fifth  ward — whites,  males,  304;  females,  383;  colored,  males,  389;  fe- 
^^■mnales,  493. 

Thus  the  total  number  of  white  children  of  school  age,  between  six  and 
^  eighteen,  at  that  time  was,  males,  1,540;  females,  1,805  J  ^^^  the  total  num- 
*1berof  colored  children  of  school  age,  males,  1,411  ;  females,  1,718;  total  num- 
ber of  white  children,  3,345  ;  total  number  of  colored  children,  3,129;  making 
-  a  grand  total  of  school  children  of  6,474. 

With  reference  to  the  colored  schools  then  in  operation  in  the  city  the 
4nayor  and  council  resolved  that  if  the  trustees  or  managers  of  them  would 
place  their  accommodations  and  endowments  at  the  disposition  of  the  board 
-of  education,  the  said  mayor  and  council  would  furnish  them  with  the  necessary 
•corps  of  teachers  for  their  instruction,  and  if  at  any  time  the  said  managers  or 
trustees  should  thin!:  proper  to  withdraw  their  accommodations  and  endow- 
ments,  they  sTiould  have  the  right  to  do  so. 

On  the  27th  of  May,  at  a  called  meeting  of  the  board  of  education,  the 
committee  on  sites  for  school  buildings  reported  that  a  lot  on  Crew  street, 
known  as  the  Spalding  lot,  could  be  purchased  for  $2,300,  and  recommended 
its  purchase.  The  recommendation  was  adopted,  and  the  committee  was  then 
authorized  to  purchase  two  other  lots  for  school-house  sites,  paying  whatever 
in  their  judgment  was  right,  without  referring  the  matter  to  the  board.  Under 
this  authority  the  committee  purchased  a  lot  on  the  corner  of  Hunter  and 
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Elliott  streets  for  $4,000.  The  plans  of  Parkins  &  Allen  for  two  school- 
houses  were  adopted,  provided  neither  of  the  buildings  should  cost  more  than 
$  1 0,000. 

The  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Brown  reported  to  the  board  that  the  authorities  of 
the  Storrs  school  property  had  offered  to  turn  over  that  property  to  the  city 
of  Atlanta,  to  be  used  for  school  purposes  for  the  education  of  the  colored  chil- 
dren, on  the  condition  that  the  said  authorities  should  retain  title  to  the  prop- 
erty, and  the  privilege  of  holding  religious  services  in  the  building  at  such 
times  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  exercises  of  the  school. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  above  action  was  taken,  June  29,  1871,  the 
following  preamble  and  resolution  were  adopted : 

Whereas,  there  are  certain  prejudices  on  the  part  of  some  of  our  citizens 
against  the  system  of  public  schools  about  to  be  inaugurated  in  this  city,  and 
in  order  to  allay  those  prejudices  it  becomes  imperatively  necessary  that  said 
schools  shall  be  inaugurated  upon  such  a  basis  and  with  such  plans  and  detail^ 
as  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  the  citizens  of  Atlanta,  and  for  the  better  informa- 
tion of  this  board,  that  its  members  may  act  intelligently  at  the  outset  of  the 
introduction  of  said  schools. 

Resolved,  That  as  M.  C.  Blanchard,  a  member  of  this  board,  is  about  to- 
visit  New  York,  and  signifies  his  Millingness  to  visit  a  number  of  the  best  pub- 
lic schools  in  that  section  of  the  country  to  learn  the  latest  improvements  xw 
methods  of  instruction,  management,  etc.,  in  those  schools,  without  any  reward 
for  his  time,  we  would  recommend  that  your  honorable  body  pay  his  expenses 
necessarily  incurred  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  above  indicated. 

On  September  2,  1871,  the  board  of  education  resolved  that  the  salary  of 
the  superintendent  for  the  first  year  should  be  $2,000,  and  that  Bernard  Mal- 
lon,  formerly  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Savannah,  be  elected 
superintendent,  his  labors  to  begin  November  15th  following.  With  reference 
to  Mr.  Mallon,  the  first  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  this  city,  and 
who  served  in  that  capacity  until  1879,  the  present  superintendent,  Mr.  \V.  F. 
Slaton,  in  a  short  history  of  the  schools  of  Atlanta,  says:  **  He  brought  to  the 
aid  of  the  cause  a  ripe  experience,  an  energy  which  could  overcome  all  obsta- 
cles, and  a  grace  and  suavity  of  manner  which  at  once  multiplied  his  friends 
among  the  old  and  the  young.  Amid  all  the  trials  which  the  system  experi- 
enced during  his  administration,  the  cause  had  no  more  true  nor  no  more  ear- 
nest advocate  than  Bernard  Mallon.  He  resigned  his  position  as  superintend- 
ent in  the  summer  of  1879,  and  accepted  a  similar  position  in  the  Lone  Star 
State,  but  died  in  a  few  months  thereafter.  His  remains  were  brought  back 
and  interred  by  loving  hands  in  Oakland  Cemetery,  where  he  now  rests,  be- 
loved and  honored  by  the  rising  generations  of  this  city." 

On  November  iSth  the  question  arose  in  the  board  of  having  separate  or 
mixed  schools.      After  some  discussion,  in  which  the  opinion  seemed  to  prevail 
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that  it  would  be  best  at  first  to  mix  the  primary  grades,  but  to  separate  the 
sexes  in  the  higher  grades,  the  entire  subject  of  classification  was  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  superintendent.  The  building  committee  was  then  instructed 
to  secure  a  suitable  building  for  the  High  School.  The  salaries  of  the  teachers 
were  then  fixed  as  follows:  For  the  principal  of  the  high  school,  $1,800;  first 
assistant,  $1,500 ;  second  assistant,  $1,000 ;  principals  of  the  grammar  schools, 
$1,500  each ;  three  assistants,  male,  $900  each  ;  three  assistants,  female.  $700 
each  ;  three  assistants,  female,  $600  each  ;  three  assistants,  female,  $550  each  ; 
three  assistants,  female,  $500  each ;  six  assistants,  female,  $450  each. 

Dr.  D.  C.  O'Keefe,  the  father  of  the  free  school  system,  died  in  1871,  when 
the  following  resolution  was  passed  upon  his  death  and  spread  upon  the  min- 
utes of  the  board : 

"  Whereas,  death  has  taken  from  us  one  of  the  most  active  and  energetic 
members  of  this  board,  Dr.  D.  C.  O'Keefe,  depriving  us  of  his  influence  and  his 
counsel,  and  inflicting  upon  us  a  loss  which  may  be  truly  designated  as  irre- 
parable, one  who  neither  sought  nor  avoided  honors,  and  who  was  a  true  man 
in  all  the  relations  of  life ;  therefore,  be  it 

•*  Resolvedy  That  this  board  in  giving  expression  to  their  deep  sorrow  at  the 
loss  of  one  of  their  number,  who  was  the  first  to  advocate  the  public  school 
system  for  Atlanta,  tender  their  sincere  condolence  to  the  family  of  the  de- 
ceased. 

*•  Resolved,  That  a  page  of  the  minutes  of  this  board  be  dedicated  to  his 
memory,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  furnished  to  his  family. 

"  \V.  A.  Hemphill, 
**  H.  T.  Phh.lips. 
*'  K.  E.  Rawson, 

"  Committee.*'' 

Following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  first  corps  of  teachers  employed  in  the 
'^^J-Einta  public  schools: 

High  school — W.  M.  Janes,  principal ;  E.  G.  Moore,  first  assistant ;  and 
A.  Bass,  second  assistant. 

Grammar  schools — O.  Rockwell,  John  Isham  and  W.  M.  Bray,  principals. 
^^  ^       First  assistants,  or  teachers  of  the  seventh  grade — Miss  Emma  E.  Latimer, 

*^s  Jennie  H.  Clayton  and  Mrs.  R.  J.  McKeon. 
^^^      Second  assistants,  or  teachers  of  the  sixth   grade — Miss  Eliza  A.  Heath, 

^^►s  L.  A.  Field  and  Miss  Hattie  S.  Young. 
,j^        Third  assistants,  or  teachers  of  the  fifth  grade — Miss  Mattie  F.  Andrews, 
^*^s  Tallulah  H.  Ellis  and  Miss  Ella  W.  Smillie. 

..^^       Fourth  assistants,  or  teachers  of  the  fourth  grade — Miss  M.  L.  Wood,  Miss 
^*Ua  W.  Roberts  and  Mrs.  H.  H.  Colquitt. 

Fifth  assistants,  or  teachers  of  the  third  grade — Miss  Ruth  M.  Larabce,. 
^'^s.  Virginia  F.  Bessent  and  Mrs  C.  J.  Brown. 
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Sixth  assistants,  or  teachers  of  the  second  grade — Miss  N.  E.  V.  Sallas, 
Miss  Sallie  F.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Caroline  P.  Sams. 

Seventh  assistants,  or  teachers  of  the  first  grade — Miss  Margaret  M.  Dug- 
^an,  Miss  S.  A.  Williams  and  Miss  Anna  M.  Brown. 

The  schools  were  organized  as  grammar  and  high  schools.  The  grammar 
schools  comprised  eight  grades  or  classes,  corresponding  to  the  first  eight  years 
of  the  child's  school  life,  or  from  the  age  of  six  to  that  of  fourteen.  The  high 
school  comprised  four  grades  or  classes,  corresponding  to  the  next  four  years, 
or  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  In  the  grammar  schools  were  taught 
spelling,  reading,  writing,  geography,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  natural 
history,  the  elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  English  grammar,  vocal  music, 
•drawing,  history  and  elocution.  In  the  high  schools,  orthography,  elocution 
grammar,  physical  geography,  natural  philosphy,  Latin,  Greek,  algebra,  chem- 
istry, composition,  rhetoric,  English  literature,  French,  German,  physiology 
and  geometry.  A  review  of  the  grammar  school  course  was  also  required  in 
the  high  school. 

On  January  4,  1872,  the  city  was  divided  into  three  school  districts,  as 
follows : 

1.  The  Walker  street  district,  comprising  the  First  and  Sixth  Wards,  in- 
cluding that  portion  of  the  city  west  of  Whitehall  street  and  the  Western  and 
Atlantic  Railroad. 

2.  The  Crew  street  school  district,  comprising  the  Second  and  Third  wards, 
including  that  portion  of  the  city  lying  east  of  Whitehall  street  and  the  Geor- 
gia Railroad. 

3.  The  Ivy  street  school  district,  comprising  the  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Seventh 
wards,  bounded  by  the  Georgia  Railroad  on  the  south,  and  by  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Railroad  on  the  west.  A  resolution  was  then  adopted  against  the 
admission  of  non-residents  into  the  schools. 

The  superintendent  reported  to  the  board,  January  25,  1872,  that  the  reg- 
istration of  pupils  for  admission  into  the  public  schools,  was  as  follows  :  For 
the  Walker  street  school,  597  ;  for  the  Crew  street  school,  429 ;  for  the  Ivy 
street  school,  813  ;  for  the  boys'  high  school,  98,  and  for  the  girls'  high  school, 
153  ;  a  total  registration  of  2,090.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  29th  of 
September,  1869,  the  committee  on  statistical  information,  etc.,  estimated  that 
the  scholastic  population  of  the  city  was  about  2,500,  and  that  about  i,000 
would  have  to  be  provided  for.  Yet  now  when  the  first  registration  of  the 
children  desiring  admission  into  the  schools  was  taken,  there  were  found  to  be 
2,090  instead  of  1,000,  seeking  admission.  And  from  that  time  to  the  present 
day  an  excess  of  school  children  as  compared  with  the  accommodations  which 
the  board  of  education  has  been  able  to  supply,  has  been  the  greatest  difficulty 
with  which  that  board  has  had  to  contend.  At  the  time  now  under  consider- 
ation, January,  1872,  the  total  number  of  children  registered  for  admission  into 
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the  three  grammar  schools  was  1,839,  and  the  total  capacity  of  the  three  build- 
ings prepared  for  their  use  was  1,200;  thus  leaving  639  children,  or  more 
than  one-third  of  the  whole  number  unprovided  for.  The  duty,  therefore,  de- 
volved upon  the  building  committee  to  provide  room  for  this  excess. 

However,  the  time  had  now  come  for  the  public  school  system*  of  Atlanta 
to  gQ  into  operation.  School-houses  had  been  prepared,  teachers  engaged,, 
and  the  pupils  enrolled.  Tuesday,  January  30,  1872,  was  the  day  selected  for 
the  inauguration  of  the  system.  The  Ivy  street  school  opened  on  Wednesday^ 
January  31.  and  the  girls'  high  school  on  Thursday,  February  i.  The  super- 
intendent reported  that  there  were  so  many  more  applications  than  were  ex- 
pected for  admission  to  the  girls'  high  school,  that  it  was  imperatively  neces- 
sary to  engiage  two  additional  teachers  for  that  school.  The  board,  therefore, 
on  January  30,  decided  to  engage  Mrs.  Ballard  and  Miss  Mary  George,  at 
$900  per  year  each.  A  second  proposition  from  Dr.  Rust»  with  reference  to 
the  Summer  Hill  school-house,  to  the  effect  that  the  board  of  education  should 
have  the  use  of  the  school-house  free  of  rent,  provided  they  would  educate  the 
colored  children  free  of  tuition,  was  accepted  by  the  board,  they  deciding  to 
assume  the  support  of  the  colored  schools  from  the  ist  of  February. 

On  February  17,  the  committee  on  buildings  having  provided  school 
rooms  for  the  excess  of  children,  above  referred  to,  the  committee  on  teachers 
at  this  time,  reported  the  following  teachers  for  the  two  additional  schools : 
Principals — Professors  H.  H.  Smith  and  Joel  Mable  ;  assistants — Mrs.  R.  F. 
Neely,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Prather,  Mrs.  V.  A.  Witcher,  Mrs.  H.  L.  Harvey,  Miss  Kate 
L  Winn  and  Miss  Lizzie  Echols.  The  salaries  of  the  two  principals  were 
$1,000  each  per  year;  of  the  first  two  assistants,  $600  each  ;  of  the  second  two, 
$550,  and  of  the  last  two,  $500  each. 

February  29,  1872,  two  additional  teachers  were  engaged,  one  for  the 
Walker  street  school  and  one  for  the  Luckie  street  school,  these  schools  being 
too  much  crowded,  while  children  were  still  applying  for  admission.  Mrs. 
Mattie  J.  Brown  was  engaged  for  the  Luckie  street  school,  and  Miss  Mary  S. 
Frazer  for  the  Walker  street  school.  A  lot  was  purchased  on  Marietta  street, 
opposite  Rock  street,  for  $3,000,  on  which  to  erect  a  school-house.  Colonel 
Grant  reported  to  the  board  on  March  28,  that  the  council  had  turned  over  to 
the  board  of  education  the  entire  management  of  the  schools,  and  that  they 
had  appropriated  $75,000  in  cash,  in  lieu  of  the  $100,000  in  bonds  authorized 
by  the  ordinance  of  1869.  The  board  then  decided  that  the  teachers  of  the 
colored  schools,  for  the  time  they  had  served  since  the  board  assumed  control, 
and  up  to  April  i,  should  receive  the  same  compensation  as  that  previously 
paid  by  the  American  Missionary  Society,  and  that  after  the  ist  of  April  these 
schools  be  put  upon  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  public  schools  of  the  city 
as  respects  the  qualifications  and  salaries  of  teachers,  the  teachers  to  be  se- 
lected under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  by  which  the  board  was  governed 


in  the  selection  of  teachers  for  the  other  schools.  Following  are  the  names  of 
the  teachers  in  the  two  colored  schools  then  in  operation  in  the  city:  In  the 
Storrs  school — Miss  M.  L.  Farweil,  Miss  A.  Williams,  Miss  Stevenson.  Miss 
Emma  Barnard,  Miss  H.  H.  Grosvenor,  and  Miss  E.  M.  Walcott.  In  the  Sum- 
mer Hill  school — Mr.  Ichabod  Marcy,  Mrs.  Oldfield,  Mrs.  Marcy,  Miss  Fuller. 

The  first  examination  in  the  public  schools  occurred  during  the  last  week 
in  June,  1872,  and  on  July  5th  teachers  were  engaged  for  the  ensuing  year. 
Following  is  a  list  of  the  teachers  engaged  for  the  two  high  schools,  and  the 
principals  of  the  grammar  schools :  For  the  boys'  high  school — W.  M.  Janes, 
E.  G.  Moore  and  W.  A.  Bass.  For  the  girls'  high  school — Miss  C.  Taylor, 
Miss  L.  A.  Haygood,  Miss  Jennie  H.  Clayton  and  Miss  Kmma  E.  Latimer. 
Principals  of  the  grammar  schools — The  Ivy  street  school,  W.  M.  Bray ;  the 
Walker  street  school,  O.  Rockwell;  the  Crew  street  school,  John  Isham  ;  the 
Luckie  street  school,  H.  H,  Smith;  the  Decatur  street  school,  Joel  Mable; 
the  Storrs  school,  Miss  A.  Williams,  and  the  Summer  Hill  school,  Mrs.  L.  S. 
Oldfield. 

On  January  24,  1873,  Markham  Street  Baptist  Church,  which  had  then  re- 
cently been  rented  for  school  purposes,  was  ordered  to  be  divided  up  into  four 
school  rooms,  and  on  February  18,  following,  the  question  of  teasing  the  Ogle- 
thorpe College  Building  having  for  some  time  been  under  consideration,  the 
following  proposition  was  received  from  ihe  trustees  of  that  institution  :  "The 
trustees  will  rent  to  the  board  of  education  for  three  years,  the  Oglethorpe 
College  Building,  at  an  annual  rental  of  $1,200.  They  will  deduct  from  such 
rent  the  first  year,  for  tiie  repairs  which  the  board  will  make,  $400;  for  the 
second  year,  $100,  and  for  the  third  year,  $icx>,  the  board  of  education  to 
keep  the  building  insured,"  This  proposition  was  accepted,  and  the  board  of 
education  held  their  first  meeting  in  the  Oglethorpe  College  Building,  which 
stands  on  the  corner  of  Washington  and  Mitchell  streets.  April  24,  1873.  At 
this  meeting  Miss  Mary  Goulding  was  engaged  as  principal  of  the  Haynes 
street  school.  And  on  June  26  the  teachers  then  in  the  schools,  as  enumer- 
ated above,  were  re-engaged  for  the  year  1873-74. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  questions  that  has  as  yet  come  before  the 
board  of  education  of  this  or  any  other  city,  or  even  before  the  country,  with 
reference  to  the  common  schools,  is  that  of  the  division  of  the  public  funds  in 
favor  of  the   Roman  Catholic  members  of  the  community,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  public  schools  exclusively  for  the  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents. 
This  question  arose  in  Atlanta  in   1873.      On   August  28,  of  that  year,  Mr- 
John  H.  Flynn,  a  member  of  the  board,  presented  for  its  consideration,  a  most 
important  communication  on  this  subject  in  the  form  of  a  petition.      This  pe- 
tition was  signed  by  Bishop  Gross,  of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Savannah,  by     - 
John  H.  Flynn,  by   Rev.  John  McCarty,  and  by  150  others.      It  was  referred    J 
to  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  John    H.   Flynn,  J.   P.   Logan,   M,  C.  — 
Blanchard,  David  Mayer  and  W.  A.  Hemphill. 
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On  September  25,  following,  Mr.  Flynn,  as  chairman  of  this  committee, 
reported  to  the  board  of  education  as  follows,  with  reference  to  separate  Cath- 
olic schools:  •'  We,  the  committee,  after  a  due  consideration  of  the  respectful 
portion  of  a  large  number  of  our  Catholic  fellow  citizens,  beg  leave  to  submit 
the  following  report:  *  In  view  of  the  eminent  success  of  the  public  schools  of 
tlie  city  of  Atlanta,  we  deem  it  injudicious  to  make  any  change  in  the  present 
policy  of  the  board  of  education.'  "  This  report  was  signed  by  J.  P.  Logan, 
David  Mayer,  W.  A.  Hemphill  and  M.  C.  Blanchard,  and  was  adopted  by  the 
board. 

Not  satisfied,  however,  with  the  policy  of  the  public  schools  in  this  respect, 
the  Catholic  patrons  of  them  made  another  attempt,  in  May,  1874,  to  have 
their  children  placed  under  the  influence  of  Catholic  teachers.  On  the  28th 
of  this  month  another  petition  was  presented  to  the  board. 

This  petition  was  signed  by  T.  Lynch,  M.  Mahoney,  John  Ryan,  and  133 
others,  and  was  referred  to  a  special  committee  of  five,  as  follows :  N.  J.  Ham- 
mond, A.  Austell,  T.  S.  Powell,  David  Mayer  and  M.  C.  Blanchard.  A  ma- 
jority of  this  committee  reported  on  August  24,  1874,  substantially  as  follows: 
That  while  they  entertained  the  disposition  to  accommodate  so  large  and  re- 
spectable a  portion  of  their  fellow  citizens  as  has  signed  the  petition,  yet  they 
were  compelled  to  report  adversely  thereto.  Their  reasons  were,  however,  in 
part  financial  and  temporary ;  but  apart  from  such  considerations,  it  was 
stated  that  the  strength  of  the  public  school  system  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
built  up  and  carried  on  by  all  the  citizens  in  common.  If  a  separate  school 
should  be  established  for  the  Catholics,  consistency  would  require  that  a  sep- 
arate school  be  established  for  every  denomination  that  should  ask  it,  or  to  ex^ 
tend  the  matter  it  would  be  necessary  to  establish  a  separate  school  for  every 
man  who  holds  such  religious  views  as  to  make  him  unwilling  that  his  children 
should  attend  a  school  in  which  those  views  may  not  be  taught. 

This  report  was  signed  by  N.  J.  Hammond,  David  Mayer  and  M.  C. 
Blanchard,  and  was  adopted  by  the  board.  A  minority  report  was  presented, 
signed  by  the  other  two  members  of  the  committee,  T.  S.  Powell  and  Alfred 
Austell.  This  report  combated  all  the  positions  taken  by  the  majority.  It 
laid  particular  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  Catholics  only  asked  that  moral  and 
religious  instruction  be  given  to  their  children  after  school  hours,  when  such 
children  as  were  not  Catholics  had  gone  home,  but  this  did  not  seem  to  have 
much  weight  with  the  board.  No  attempt  has  since  been  made  to  have  sepa- 
rate schools  for  the  Catholics,  in  any  way.  And  the  policy  of  the  board  has 
ever  since  been  considered  established,  and  is  in  accordance  with  settled  Amer- 
ican policy  on  this  important  subject. 

The  teachers  elected  for  the  year   1874-75   were  as  follows:    Boys'  high 
school,  W.  F.  Slaton,  principal,  W.  A.  Bass,  assistant;  girls'  high  school,  same 
teachers  as  for  the  year  before.     Grammar  schools — Ivy  street  school,  E.  G. 
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Moore;  Crew  street  school,  John  Isham ;  Walker  street  school,  O.  Rockwell  ; 
Marietta  street  school,  W,  M.  Janes;  Decatur  street  school,  Mrs.  V.  A.  Witcher; 
Haynes  street  school,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Mercer;  Summer  Hill,  Miss  M,  Spain ;  Storrs^ 
Miss  A.  Williams, 

The  teachers  for  the  year  1875—76  were  as  follows :  Boys'  high  school.  W. 
F,  Slatoa,  principal,  and  W.  A.  Bass,  assistant;  girls'  high  school,  Miss  C.  A. 
Taylor,  principal,  Miss  L.  A,  Haygood,  Miss  J.  H.  Clayton  and  Miss  F.  H. 
Ellis  ;  Ivy  street,  E.  G.  Moore ;  Crew  street,  John  Isham  ;  Walker  street,  O. 
Rockwell;  Marietta  street,  H.  C,  Mitchell;  Decatur  street,  Mrs.  V.  A.  Witch- 
er; Haynes  street,  Mr.  M.  A.  Mercer;  Storrs,  Miss  A.  Williams;  Summer  Hill^ 
Mrs.  L.  E.  Lee. 

Teachers  for  1876-77:  Boys"  high  school,  W.F.  Slaton,  principal, and  W.  A. 
Bass,  assistant;  girls'high  school.  Miss  C.  A,  Taylor,  principal,  Miss  L.  A.  Hay- 
good,  Miss  J,  H.  Clayton  and  Miss  T.  H.  Ellis;  Ivy  street,  E.  G.  Moore;. 
Crew  street,  John  Isham  ;  Walker  street,  W.  B.  Bonnell ;  Marietta  steeet,  H. 
C.  Mitchell;  Haynes  street,  Mrs,  M.  A.  Mercer ;  Storrs,  Miss  A.  Williams ; 
Summer  Hill,  Miss  A.  B.  Clark. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  school  year  the  Decatur  street  school  was  abol- 
ished, because  the  board  found  it  necessary  to  economize.  Another  change 
made  at  this  time  looking  toward  economy,  was  that  of  the  transfer  of  the  boys' 
high  school  to^the  basement  of  the  High  School  building,  and  still  another 
change  in  the  policy  of  the  management  wa.s  that  of  charging  a  tuition  for  all 
the  children  that  might  attend  any  of  the  schools.  These  changes  were  ren- 
dered necessary  from  llie  fact  that  by  a  change  in  the  city  charier  the  city  gov- 
ernment was  unable  to  levy  the  taxes  necessary  to  carry  on  the  schools  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  1876.  Following  are  the  rates  of  tuition  decided  upon  to 
carry  on  the  schools  up  to  January  i,  1877  :  The  high  schools,  all  grades,  $4 
per  month  ;  grammar  schools,  first  and  second  grades,  $3  per  menth;  third  and 
fourth  grades,  $2.50  per  month  ;  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  $2  per  month;  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  $1  per  month,  and  in  the  colored  schools,  all  grades,  $1  per 
month. 

The  teachers  for  the  year  1 877-78  were  as  follows :  Boys'  high  school,  W. 
F.  Slaton,  principal,  and  W.  A.  Bass,  assistant;  girls'  high  school.  Miss  L.  A. 
Haygood,  principal,  and  assistants.  Miss  E.  A.  Bowen,  Miss  T.  H.  Ellis  and 
Miss  M.  Rutherford  ;  Ivy  street,  E.  G.  Moore;  Crew  street.  John  Isham;  Walk- 
er street,  W.  B.  Bonnell  ;  Marietta  street,  H.  C.  Mitchell ;  Summer  Hill.  Miss 
A.  B.  Clark  ;  Haynes  street,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Mercer  ;  Storrs  school.  Miss  A.  Will- 
iams. 

Teachers  for  the  year  1878-79:  Boys'  high  school,  the  same;  girls'  high 
school,  Miss  Abby  Callaway  and  Miss  Delia  B.  Fay  were  added  to  the  num- 
ber for  the  previous  year.  The  principals  for  Ivy  street.  Crew  street.  Walker 
street  and  Marietta  street  schools  were  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year,  and  for 
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lummer  Hill  school,  Miss  H.  L.  Harvey ;  Haynes  street,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Mercer; 
"XVheat  street,  Miss  N.  Auten. 

Teachers  for  the  year  1879-80 :  W.  F.  Slaton  became  superintendent  at  the 
ginning  of  this  school  year :  Boys*  high  school,  J.  T.  White,  principal ;  W. 
..  Bass,  assistant ;  girls*  high  school.  Miss  L.  A.  Haygood,  principal ;  assis- 
»,  Miss  T.  H.  Ellis,  Miss  S.  McKinley,  Miss  A.  Callaway  and  Mrs.  D.  P.  Lo- 
in ;  Ivy  street  school,  W.  B.  Bonnell ;  Crew  street.  Walker  street,  Marietta 
itreet,  the  same;  Fair  street,  E.  G.  Moore;  Summer  Hill  and  Haynes  street, 
^e  same;  Wheat  street,  Miss  Maggie  Browning.     In  1879  the  erection  of  the 
Fair  street  school  building  was  determined  upon.     It  was  completed  in  1880, 
—at  a  cost  of  about  $  1 1 ,000. 

Teachers  for  the  year  1880-81  :  Boys'  high  school,  J.  T.  White,  principal; 
W.  A.  Bass,  assistant;  girls'  high  school,  principal,  Miss  L.  A.  Haygood ;  assis- 
tants. Miss  T.  H.  Ellis,  Miss  M.  Rutherford,  Miss  Abbie  Callaway  and  Miss  S. 
McKinley;  Ivy  street  school,  W.  B.  Bonnell;  Crew  street,  John  Isham;  Walk- 
er street,  A.  J.  M.  Bizien ;  Fair  street,  E.  G.  Moore;  Marietta  street,  H.  C. 
Mitchell. 

On  July  6,  1880,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  divide  the  city  into 
five  grammar  school  districts,  and  upon  the  conclusion  of  their  labors  they  re- 
ported the  following  as  the  result : 

Fair  street  school  district — Frazer  street  from  the  city  limits  to  Butler  street; 
Butler  street  to  the  Georgia  Railroad  ;  the  Georgia  Railroad  to  Collins  street; 
Collins  street  to  Foster  street ;  and  Foster  street  to  the  city  limits. 

Ivy  street  school  district — The  southern  line  of  this  district  was  the  north- 
■«rn  line  of  the  Fair  street  school  district,  the  railroad  from  Collins  street  to  For- 
syth street ;  then  on  Forsyth  to  Church,  on  Church  to  West  Cain,  on  West 
Cain  to  Williams,  and  on  Williams  to  the  city  limits. 

Marietta  school  district — Its  west  line  was  the  Ivy  street  school  district,  and 
its  southern  line,  Rhodes  street  from  the  railroad  to  the  city  limits. 

Walker  street  school  district — Rhodes  street  on  the  north,  Whitehall  on  the 
■^outh,  and  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  on  the  east. 

Crew  street  school  district — Whitehall  street  on  the  west ;  the  railroad  on 
Xhe  north,  and  Butler  and  Frazer  streets  on  the  east. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  growth  of  the  school  population  in  excess  of  schbol 
facilities,  the  following  statistics  for  September,  1880,  may  be  given  :  The 
number  of  pupils  admitted  to  the  various  schools  was :  Boys'  high  school,  97  ; 
■Girls'  high  school,  194 ;  Ivy  street,  441  ;  Crew  street,  453  ;  Walker  street,  487  ; 
Marietta  street,  458;  Fair  street,  390 ;  Summer  Hill,  240  ;  Haynes  street,  243  ; 
Wheat  street,  325  ;  making  a  total  of  3,328.  Besides  the  above  there  were 
300  pupils  who  held  tickets  of  admission  for  whom  there  was  no  room — chil- 
dren between  six  and  seven  years  of  age.  In  order  to  make  room  for  them 
the  superintendent  doubled  the  grades  in  the  grammar  schools  in  which  the 
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seats  were  not  filled,  and  thus  made  room  for  ihe  greater  portion  of  the  three 
hundred.  A  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school-house  was  entered  into 
in  December.  i88o,  which  was  to  be  known  as  the  Houston  street  school- 

The  ttachers  for  the  year  l88l-32  were  :  Boys'  high  school,  W.  A.  Bass, 
principal,  and  W.  M.  Slaton,  assislant ;  girls'  high  school.  Miss  L.  A.  Hay- 
good,  principal ;  assistants,  Miis  T.  H.  Ellis,  Miss  S.  McKinley,  Miss  Abbie 
Callaway  and  Miss  "N.  Sergeant;  Ivy  street  school,  W.  B.  Bonnell;  Crew 
street,  John  Isham  ;  Walker  street,  A.  J.  M.  Bi^ien  ;  Marietta  street.  H.  C, 
Mitchell ;  Fair  street,  E.  G.  Moore  ;  Houston  street,  R,  H.  Carter;  Summer 
Hill,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Longan  ;  Haynes  street,  Miss  Anna  D.  Fuller. 

The  teachers  for  the  year  18S2-83  were:  Boys'  high  school,  the  same; 
girls'  high  school.  Miss  Lulu  C.  }fillyer  was  added  to  the  above  number;  Ivy 
street  school,  H.  H.  Smith ;  Crew  street,  John  Isham  ;  Walker  street.  A.  J.  M. 
Bizicn  ;  Marietta  street,  H.  C.  Mitchell ;  Fair  street,  E.  G,  Moore ;  Houston 
street,  R.  H.  Carter;  Mitchell  street,  H,  G  Walker;  Summer  Hill,  Mrs.  E.  N- 
Longan. 

Teachers  for  1883-84:  Boys  high  school,  Ihe  same;  girls'  high  school. 
Miss  M.  R.  Mason  was  added  to  the  number.  The  principals  for  the  gram- 
mar schools  were  the  same  as  the  year  before.  Calhoun  street  school  was 
added  this  year,  with  Miss  A.  D.  Fuller  as  principal,  and  E,  P.  Johnson  be- 
came principal  of  the  Mitchell  street  school. 

Teachers  for  1884—85:  Boys'  high  school,  the  same;  girls'  high  school, 
Miss  S.  McKinley,  principal ;  assistants,  Miss  A.  Callaway,  Miss  M.  R.  Mason, 
Miss  N.  E.  Sergeant,  Miss  L.  C.  Hillyer  and  Miss  B.  Licbcrman  ;  Ivy  stree 
school,  H.  H.  Smith  ;  Crew  street,  C.  L.  Floyd ;  Walker  street,  A.  j.  M.  Biz- 
ien  ;  Marietta  street,  H.  C.  Mitchell;  Fair  street,  E.  G,  Moore;  Calhoun 
street,  Miss  Anna  D.  Fuller ;  Summer  Hill,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Longan;  Houston 
street,  A.  Graves;  Mitchell  street,  E.  P.  Johnson. 

On  October  i,  1884,  the. board  decided  to  erect  a  temporary  building  for 
the  boys'  high  school  on  the  high  school  lot.  In  February,  18S5,  the  Crew 
street  school-house  was  burned  down,  and  insurance  was  received  on  the  build- 
ing and  furniture  to  the  amount  of  $5,680,40.  A  contract  was  entered  into 
with  Fred  S.  Stewart,  on  March  31,  1885,  for  the  erection  of  a  new  school- 
house  of  wood,  to  cost  $5,400,  and  to  be  ready  for  occupancy  by  August  10, 
following.  On  May  13  plans  were  adopted  for  a  new  school-house  on  Ira 
street,  and  the  Ira  street  district  was  laid  off  with  the  following  boundaries: 
From  the  city  limits  to  Fair  street,  then  west  to  the  Central  Railroad,  and  then 
along  the  Central  Railroad  to  the  city  limits. 

The  teachers  for  1885-86  were:  Boys'  high  school,  the  same;  girls'  high 
school,  the  same ;  Ivy  street  school,  H.  H.  Smith  ;  Crew  street,  C.  L.  Floyd ; 
Walker  street,  L.  M.  Landrum  ;  Marietta  street,  H.  C,  Mitchell ;  Fair  street, 
E.    G.   Moore ;    Calhoun    street,    Mrs.   H.    R,    Echols ;    Ira  street.   Miss   N. 
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itchell;    Summer  Hill,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Longan;    Houston  street,  A.  Graves;. 

itchell  street,  Walter  Hill. 
According  to  a  report  of  J.  C.  Kimball  to  the  board  of  education,  made 

ovembcr  26,  1885.  the  school  property  of  the  city  of  Atlanta  at  that  time  was 
follows:  Seven  grammar  schools  for  white  children:  Ivy  street  school,  built 
in  1872,  capacity,  446;  Crew  street,  built  in  1872,  capacity,  440;  Walker  street, 
T)uilt  in  1872,  capacity,  850;  Marietta  street,  built  in  1873,  capacity,  440;  Fair 
street,  built  in  1879,  capacity,  440;  Calhoun  street,  built  in  1883,  capacity, 
440;  Ira  street,  built  in  1885,  capacity,  240.  The  Calhoun  street  building  was 
then  considered  the  finest  school  building  in  Georgia.  The  girls'  high  school 
building  was  bought  in  1875,  and  remodeled.  It  had  a  capacity  of  264.  The 
boys'  high  school  building  was  a  temporary  one,  erected  in  1884.  and  would 
seat  loi.  There  were  three  schools  for  colored  children:  The  Summer  Hirf 
school-house,  purchased  from  the  Freedman*s  Aid  Society  in  1876,  and  which 
would  seat  250.  The  Houston  street  school,  built  in  1880,  capacity,  440;  the 
Mitchell  street  school,  built  in  1883,  capacity,  440.  The  total  seating  capacity 
of  all  the  school-houses  in  Atlanta  was  therefore  4,991. 

Teachers  for  1886-87:  Boys*  high  school,   the  same;  girls'  high  school, 
Miss  S.    McKinley.  principal;   assistants,  Miss  A.   Callaway,  Miss  M.   Harris,. 
Miss  N.  E.  Sergeant,  Miss  L.  C.  Hillyer,  Miss  E.  Wood  and  Miss  K.  B.  Massey. 
Ivy  street  school.  H.  H.  Smith  ;  Crew  street,  C.  L.  Floyd ;  Walker  street,  L, 
M.  Landrum  ;  Marietta  street,  H.  C.  Mitchell;  Fair  street.  E.  G.  Moore;  Cal- 
houn street,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Echols;  Ira  street.  Miss  M.  Mitchell;  Summer  Hill, 
Mrs.  E.  N.  Longan;   Houston  street,  L.  Hershaw;   Mitchell  street.  Walter  Hill. 
Teachers  for  1887-88:   Boys'  hij^h  school  the  same,  and  in  addition,  M.  L. 
Brittain ;   girls'  high  school,  the  same,  except  that  Miss  M.   Harris  was  not 
among  the  number;    Ivy  street,  H.   H.    Smith;    Crew  street,  C.   L.   Floyd; 
AValker  street,  L.  M.  Landrum;  Marietta  street,  H.  C.  Mitchell;  Fair  street,. 
E.  G.  Moore;  Calhoun  street,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Echols;   Ira  street.  Miss  N.  Mitchell; 
Davis  street,  Miss  Amelia  Brenner;  Summer  Hill,  Walter  Hill;  Houston  street,. 
I^.  Hershaw;  Mitchell  street,  Thomas  Johnson. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  schools  at  present  in  operation,  together 
with  the  names  of  the  teachers  of  the  two  high  schools,  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipals of  the  various  grammar  schools,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  each 
school.  Boys'  high  school,  W.  A.  Bass,  principal ;  W.  M.  Slaton  and  M.  L. 
Brittain,  assistants;  scholars,  11 1  ;  Girls*  high  school,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Dejarnette, 
principal;  Miss  A.  M.  Callaway,  Miss  N.  C.  Sergeant.  Miss  L  C.  Hillyer,  Miss 
K.  K.  Massey,  Miss  F.  A.  Adams,  Miss  Susie  Newton  and  Mrs.  Hamiltoa 
Douglass,  assistants;  scholars,  280;  total  in  high  schools,  391. 

Grammar  schools  for  white  children — Ivy  street,  E.  C.  Mobley,  scholars^ 
463;  Crew  street,  C.  L.  Floyd,  476;  Walker  street,  L.  M.  Landrum,  721;  Ma- 
rietta street,  A.  N.  Wilson,  421 ;  Fair  street,  E.  G.  Moore,  417 ;  Calhoun  street^ 
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Mrs.  H.  R.  Echols,  395  ;  Ira  street,  Mrs.  V.  A.  Witcher,  418  ;  Davis  street,  Miss 
Amelia  Brenner,  2i6;  Boulevard  school.  Miss  Angeline  Adams,  251  ;  total 
number  in  white  schools,  3,778. 

Grammar  schools  for  colored  chitdren — Summer  Hi!l,  Walter  Hill,  4.79 ; 
Houston  street,  522;  Mitchell  street,  Thomas  Johnson,  542 ;  total  in  colored 
schools,  1,543  ;  total  number  of  scholars  in  all  the  public  schools,  5,712. 

A  table  showing  the  enrollment,  attendance,  etc.,  of  pupils,  number  of 
schools  and  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Atlanta  since  their  organization 
in  1871 : 
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The  names  of  the  first  board  of  education  have  been  given  on  a  previous 
page.  Following  are  the  names  of  the  members  of  the  board  elected  subse- 
quently: In  1873,  David  Mayer,  Alfred  Austell,  D.  A.  Beatie  and  T.  S.  Pow- 
ell ;  in  i8;s,  Joseph  K.  Brown,  R.  D.  Spalding,  K.  E.  Rawson  and  N.  J.  Ham- 
mond ;  in  1877,  James  Jackson,  R.  J.  Lowry,  E,  J.  Roach  and  S.  B,  Hoyt ;  in 
1879.  David  Mayer,  J.  C.  Kimball,  D.  A.  Beatie  and  T,  S.  Powell;  in  1881,  Jo- 
seph E.  Brown,  R.  D.  Spalding.  K.  E.  Rawson  and  X.  J.  Hammond ;  in  18S3, 
R.  J.  Lowry,  K.  J.  Roach,  M.  C,  Blanchard  and  J.  T.  Glenn  ;  in  1885.  David 
Mayer,  D.  A.  Beatie,  Hoke  Smith  and  P.  J.  Moran  ;  in  1887  the  board  was  en- 
larged so  as  to  consist  of  eighteen  members  instead  of  twelve.  It  is  now  con- 
stituted as  follows:  Robert  J.  Lowry.  E.  J.  Roach,  M.  C.  Blanchard.  J.  T. 
Glenn,  A.  L.  Kontz,  T,  L.  liishop,  whose  terms  of  office  expire  in  1 88g ;   David 

'White,  7,332;    Coloreil,  5,462. 
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Mayer,  D.  A.  Beatie,  Hoke  Smith,  P.  J.  Moran,  George  S.  Cassin  and  A.  L. 
Greene  whose  terms  expire  in  1891  ;  W.  S.  Thompson,  W.  A.  Hemphill,  W.  R. 
Hammond,  W.  M.  Bray,  Joseph  E.  Brown  and  L.  P.  Grant,  whose  terms  expire 
in  1893. 

The  officers  of  the  board  have  been  as  follows :  President,  Joseph  E.  Brown,, 
from  1872  to  1887;  W.  A.  Hemphill.  1887  to  the  present  time.  Vice-presi- 
dent,  Joseph  P.  Logan,  M.D.,  1872  to  1876;  David  Mayer,  1876  to  1886;  J. 
T.  Glenn,  1886  to  the  present  time.  Treasurer,  E.  E.  Rawson,  1872  to  1887; 
Robert  J.  Lowry,  1887  to  the  present  time.  Secretary,  B.  Mallon,  1872  to- 
1879;  W.  F.  Slaton,  1879  to  the  present  time. 

A  table  showing  the  annual  cost  of  tuition  per  pupil,  the  total  cost  of  the 
public  school  system,  the  value  of  school  property,  etc. : 
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Atlanta  University. — This  institution  is  located  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city  of  Atlanta,  at  the  west  end  of  West  Mitchell  street.  Here  the  trust- 
ees own  sixty  acres  of  land,  upon  which  are  four  university  buildings:  viz., 
two  dormitories,  the  "North  Hall,"  the  ** South  Hall,"  "Stone  Hall,"  and  the  ' 
"Knowles  Industrial  Building."  This  institution  is  one  of  the  results  of  the 
general  movement  for  the  education  of  the  newly  enfranchised  and  densely 
ignorant  colored  race,  which  was  started  immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war 


'  The  properly  included  in  this  $200,000  embraces  a  new  grammar  school  buildinjj  on  the 
boulevard,  near  the  intersection  of  Erwin  street.  This  buildinj;  is  known  as  the  Houlevard 
Grammar  School.  It  is  of  lirick  and  stone,  two  and  a  half  stories  high,  and  cost  about  $20,- 
000.  A  new  buiWhn^  was  erected  on  Mitchell  street,  near  Washington  street,  in  1888,  known 
as  the  "Girl's  High  School."  which  is  three  and  a  half  stories  high,  the  upper  story  being  a  hall 
for  public  occasions.  This  building  is  also  of  brick  and  stone,  and  cost  $40,000.  The  build- 
ing formerly  used  as  a  girls'  high  school  building  was  at  the  same  lime  remodeled  for  a  boys* 
high  school  building,  at  a  cost  of  $1,000. 


class,  26;  junior  class,  38;  English  class,  105;  total  number,  170.  This  num- 
ber was  so  large  that,  as  stated  above,  it  was  at  once  decided  to  erect  another 
building,  the  result  being  that  South  Hall  was  erected  in  1870.  toward  the 
erection  of  which  $3,000  was  raised  in  Atlanta. 

The  trustees  for  the  year  1870-71  were  as  follows:  E.  A.  Ware,  A.M., 
president;  Rev.  C,  W.  Francis,  secretary;  Thomas  N.  Chase,  A.  M.,  treasurer; 
William  Jennings,  James  Atkins,  A.M..  Rev.  Joseph  Wood,  J.  B.  Fuller  and 
Charles  H.  Morgan,  all  of  Atlanta;  and  the  Revs.  George  Whipple,  A.M.,  E. 
P.  Smith,  A.M.,  and  E.  M.Xravath,  A.M.,  all  of  New  York,  and  John  A.  Rock- 
well of  Macon. 

The  faculty  for  the  year  1870-7:  was  the  same  as  for  the  previous  year, 
except  that  Miss  Carrie  Gordon  was  not  a  member  of  it,  and  that  Miss  C.  M. 
Tarbell,  Miss  Mary  R.  Pomeroy  were,  and  E.  K.  Jencks  was  steward  and 
gardener. 

For  the  year  1871-73  the  trustees  were  increased  in  number  by  the  addi- 
tion of  John  Rice  of  Atlanta,  and  the  Rev.  William  J.  White  of  Augusta,  its 
officers  remaining  the  same.  The  faculty  for  that  year  was  E.  A.  Ware,  A.M., 
Thomas  N.  Chase,  A.M.,  John  A.  Rockwell,  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Chase,  Mrs.  Lucy 
E.  Case,  Miss  Emma  C.  Ware,  Mrs.  Jennie  S.  Spencer,  Miss  Julia  A,  Alden. 
Miss  Alden  was  teacher  of  music. 

In  October,  1S72,  the  college  department  was  opened,  twelve  of  the  six- 
teen seniors  of  the  previous  year  in  the  preparatory  department,  becoming  the 
freshman  class  in  this  department. 

The  board  of  trustees  remained  u  nchanged,  and  the  faculty  was  as  follows : 
Edmund  A.  Ware,  A.M.,  president  and  professor  ot  history;  Thomas  N,  Chase, 
A.M.,  professor  of  Greek  ;  Rev,  George  W,  Walker,  A.M.,  professor  of  math- 
•  ematics;  Myron  H.  Savage,  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Chase.  Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Case,  Miss 
Emma  C.  Ware,  Miss  Carrie  Gordon,  Mrs.  George  W.  Walker,  Miss  Lucy  H. 
Sherman,  Miss  Mattie  A.  Gerrish.  Miss  Gerrish  was  teacher  of  music  and  Mrs. 
Edmund  A.  Ware  was  matron. 

In  1873  the  board  of  trustees  was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  Rev.CyrusW. 
Francis,  A.M.,  Thomas  N.  Chase,  A.M.,  and  Rev.  E.  E.  Rogers,  all  of  Atlanta, 
.and  the  officers  of  the  board  remained  the  same  as  the  previous  year,  except 
that  William  L.  Brisloll  became  treasurer.  The  faculty  was  as  follows:  Ed- 
mund A.  Ware,  A.M.,  president  and  professor  of  history  ;  Thomas  N,  Chase, 
A.M.,  professor  of  Greek ;  Rev.  George  W.  Walker,  A.M.,  professor  of  math- 
.ematics;  William  M.  Brisloll,  A.M.,  professor  of  Latin;  Rev.  Cyrus  W.  Francis, 
A.M.,  professor  of  theology ;  William  L.  Clark,  Mrs.  Lucy  E,  Case,  Miss  Em- 
ma C.  Ware,  Mrs.  George  W.  Walker.  Mrs.  William  M.  Bristoll,  B.S..  Miss 
Laura  I.  Scott,  Miss  Fannie  F.  Ford  and  Miss  Mattie  A.  Gerrish,  the  latter  be- 
ing teacher  of  music,     Mrs.  Edmund  A.  Ware  was  matron. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  various  departments  was  as  follows  :  College 
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department,  sophomores,  6;  freshmen,  7;  preparatory  department,  51;  theo« 
logical  course,  4;  higher  normal  course,  38  ;  normal  course,  91  ;  total  number,. 
197.  The  course  of  study  for  the  sophomore  class  was:  Greek,  select  orations 
of  Demosthenes,  the  Prometheus  of  /Eschylus,  Latin,  odes  of  Horace,  Tac- 
itus, English  literature  and  solid  and  spherical  geometry,  trigonometry  and 
surveying. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  at  its  session  of  1874  almost  unanimously  passed 
an  act  making  an  annual  appropriation  of  $8,000  to  the  institution,  on  the  con- 
dition that  the  board  of  visitors  from  the  State  university  should  also  visit  this 
School,  that  the  money  should  not  be  paid  until  three  commissioners  (who  the 
first  year  were  Chancellor  A.  A.  Lipscomb,  D.D.,  Professor  William  Le  Roy 
roun,  A.M.,  and  Professor  William  L.  Mitchell,  A.M.),  members  of  the  fac- 
Ity  of  the  University  of  Georgia,  had  approved  the  plan  of  the  trustees  of  the 
niversity  for  the  expenditure  of  the  money,  and  that  the  institution  should 
^^ducate,  free  of  tuition,  one  pupil  for  each  member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
taitives;  these  pupils  to  be  nominated  by  the  members  themselves.     This  year 
^fcmiition  in  music  was  fixed  at  $2  per  month,  and  $1  per  month  was  charged  for 
^  lie  use  of  the  instrument  one  hour  per  day. 

In  1874  the  board  of  trustees  was  reduced  to  ten,  and  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing members:  E.  A.  Ware,  A.M.,  Rev.  Joseph  Wood,  J.  B.  Fuller,  Rev.  C. 
"XV.  Francis,  A.M.,  Charles  H.  Morgan  and  Thomas  N.  Chase,  A.M.,  all  of  At- 
Xanta,  the  Rev.  George  Whipple,  A.M.  and  Rev.  E.  M.  Cravath,  A.M.,  both  of 
^Uew  York  City,  James  Atkins,  A.M.,  of  Savannah,  and  Rev.  William  J.White, 
^f  Augusta.     The  officers  of  the  board  were  the  same,  except  that  Thomas  N. 
<3hase  was  the  treasurer.     The  faculty  was  largely  increased,  and  was  as  fol- 
lows:  Edmund  A.  Ware.  A.M.,  president,  and   professor  of  history  ;  Thomas 
N.  Chase,  A.M.,  professor  of  Greek  ;  Rev.  George  W.  Walker,  A.M  ,  professor 
of  mathematics  ;   Rev.  Cyrus  W.  Francis,  A.M.,  professor  of  ethics  and  Chris- 
tian evidences;  Rev.  John  E.  Smith,  A.M.,  professor  of  Latin;  Joseph  B.  Holt, 
teacher  of  gardening  and  farming;  Mrs.  Thomas  N.  Chase,  teacher  of  reading; 
Miss  Emma  C.  Ware,  teacher  of  history  and  Latin;   Mrs.  George  W.  Walker, 
teacher  of  algebra  and  grammar;  Miss  Mattic  A.  Gerrish.  preceptress  and  teach- 
er of  music;  and  Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Case,  Miss  Fannie  F.  Ford,  Miss  Amanda  C. 
Scammel  and  Mrs.  Joseph  B.  Holt,  teachers  of  English  branches.     Mrs.  Mary 
L.  Santley  was  the  matron. 

The  commissioners  to  approve  the  plan  of  the  trustees  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  State  appropriation  were  Chancellor  H.  H.  Tucker,  D.D.,  Professor  Will- 
iam Le  Roy  Broun,  A.M.,  and  Professor  William  L.  Mitchell,  A.M.,  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  State  university. 

For  the  year  1875-76  the  trustees  remained  the  same  as  for  the  previous 
year.  To  the  faculty  the  following  additions  were  made:  A.  A.  Murch,  A.B., 
instructor  in  mathematics;  and  Rev.  Horace  Bumstead,  A.M.,  instructor  in 
natural  science. 
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Following  are  lists  of  the  officers  of  this  institution,  trustees,  etc.  from  1876 
wn  to  the  present  time:  Trustees  for  1876-77,  Edmund  A.  Ware,  A.M., 
esident;  Rev.  Cyrus  W,  Francis,  A.M..  secretary;  Thomas  N.  Chase.  A.M., 
sasiircr;  Rev,  M.  K.  Strieby,  Rev.  E.  M.  Cravath,  A.M.,  James  Atkins,  A.M., 
ev.  Joseph  Wood,  J.  B.  Fuller, Charles  H.Morgan,  Rev.  WjDiam  J.  White,  Rev. 
).  S.  Ashley.  A.M.  and  the  Hon.  A.  E,  Buck.  A.M.  For  1877-78  the  board 
vas  the  same  as  above,  as  aUo  for  the  year  1878-79.  For  1S79-80  the  only 
;hange  made  was  tlie  addition  of  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Willcox,  D.D.,  and  the  Rev. 
Joseph  E.  Smith.  For  18S0-81  there  was  no  change,  nor  for  1881-82.  For 
18S2— 83  the  trustees  of  the  previous  year  remained,  with  the  exception  of  James 
Atkins,  A.M  ,  of  Savannah,  and  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Ashley,  A.M..  of  Northboro, 
Mass.  To  the  eleven  thus  left  there  were  added  the  Rev.  Stanley  E.  Lathrop, 
A.M..  of  Macon;  General  J,  R,  Lewis,  M.D,,  of  Atlanta;  Rev.  A.  G,  Hay- 
good,  D.D..  of  Oxford;  Hon.  H.  K.  McKay,  A.M..  of  Atlanta;  William  C. 
Morrill,  of  Atlanta,  and  Rev.  Ed<^ar  J.  Penny,  A.M..  of  Marietta.  The  officers 
of  the  board  this  year,  as  the  year  before,  were  the  same  as  previously,  except 
that  H,  Bumstead  was  treasurer.  For  1883-84  the  board  was  decreased  by 
the  loss  of  Rev.  Joseph  Wood.  J.  B.  Fuller  and  Rev.  A.  G.  Haygood,  and  was 
increased  by  Ihe  addition  of  Samuel  M.  Inman,  of  Allanta.  For  the  year 
1884-85  the  board  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  the  Rev.  George  L  Chancy, 
A.M.,  of  Atlanta.  For  1885—86  the  members  of  the  board  were  decreased  in 
number  by  two,  the  Rev.  Edmund  A.  Ware  having  died  suddenly  of  heart  dis- 
ease September  25,  1885.  Two  other  members  of  the  old  board  were  absent. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Willcox.  D.D..  LL.D.  and  William  C.  Morrill,  and  William  A.  Hay- 
good  was  added  to  the  board.  For  1886-87  the  board  consisted  of  the  same 
members  a^  the  year  previously,  and  in  addition  the  following:  The  Rev. 
Dana  Shcrrill,  A.M.,  of  Savannah;  Rev.  A.  F.  Beard,  D.D..  of  New  York  City, 
and  Rev.  C.  L,  Woodworth,  D.D..  of  Bos-ton.  Mass.  The  trustees  for  1887-38 
were  as  follows :  Rev.  Cyrus  W.  Francis.  A.M.,  secretary  ;  Thomas  N.  Chase, 
A.M.,  treasurer;  Rev.  George  L,  Chaney,  William  A.  Haygood,  Rev.  William 
J.  White,  Hon.  A.  E.  Buck,  A.M..  General  J  R.  Lewis,  M.D.,  Rev.  Horace. 
Bumstead.  D.D  ,  all  of  Atlanta ;  Rev.  Dana  Sherrill,  A.M..  Marshall,  111.;  Rev. 
A.F,  Beard.  D.D., New  York  City;  Rev.C.  L.  Woodworth.  D.D,  Boston,  Mass.; 
Rev.  Joseph  E.  Smith.  Chattanooga.  Tenn.;  Rev.  Stanley  E.  Latfirop.  Sher- 
wood. Tenn.;  Richard  R.  Wright.  Augusta;  Rev.  M.  E.  Strieby.  D.D.,  New 
York  City,  and  Rev.  Edgar  J.  Penny,  of  Marrietta.  General  J.  R.  Lewis  was 
vice-president  of  the  board. 

Since  1875  the  various  chairs  in  this  university  have  been  filled  by  the  fol- 
lowing professors:  President  and  professor  of  history.  Edmund  A  Ware.  A.M., 
until  his  death,  which  occurred  September  25,  1885.  From  that  time  the  presi- 
dency remained  unfilled  until  May  29,  1888,  when  Rev.  Horace  Bumstead,  D.D., 
was  elected  his  successor;  professor  of  Greek,  Thomas  N.  Chase,  A.M.;  pro- 
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<5cssor  of  ethics  and  Christian  evidences,  Rev.  Cyrus  W.  Francis,  A.M.;  in- 
-structor  of  Latin,  Emma  C.  Ware,   1S76-77  and   1877-78;  Frank  B.  Smith, 
B.,  1878-79  and  1879-80;  professor  of  Latin.  Rev.  Horace  Bumstead,  1880 
the  present  time;  professor  of  mathematics,  J.  E.  Fuller,  A.M..  1876  to  1880; 
F^rank  W.  Smith,  A.B.,  instructor.  1880-81,  since  which  time  there  has  been 
no  distinctive  mathematical  professor.     In  addition  to  the  above  named  pro- 
fessors there  has  been  a  large  number  of  teachers  of  English  branches,  of  music, 
of  d  rawing,  of  cooking  and  sewing,  of  the  primary  school,  etc.     The  full  faculty 
at  thit  present  time  is  as  follows:  Presidency  and  professorship  of  Latin,  Rev- 
Wor-ace  Bumstead,  D.D.;  Thomas  N.  Chase,  A.M.,  professor  of  Greek;  Rev. 
^y^^TMjs  W.  Francis,  A.M.,  professor  of  ethics  and  Christian  evidences;   Edgar 
**-     ^Vebster,  principal  of  normal  department;    Horace  M.  Sessions,  farm  man- 
^S^r  ;  Clarence  C.  Tucker,  superintendent  of  mechanical  department;  Charles 
^'    -^^Ivord,  B.S.,  assistant  in  mechanical  department;  John  W.  Young,  A.B., 
^'^^^^^^rin  Latin  and  mathematics;  Mrs.  Lucy  E.  Case,  matron  in  South  Hall; 
J^li^  N.  Cole,  teacher  of  Latin  and  English  ;  Mary  E.  Sands,  teacher  of  Eng- 
^^■^      branches;  Ella  W.  Moore,  teacher  of  drawing;  Rebecca  Massey,  teacher 
^*    *>:^usic ;  Margaret  Neal,  teacher  of  reading  and  elocution ;  Fannie  M.  An- 


<*r^  Ws,  registrar  and  assistant;   Mrs.  Hattie  W.  Chase,  teacher  of  grammar  and 

^^^^mce;  Eliza  H.  Merrill,  teacher  of  geography  and  history;  Elma  A.  Stonei 

^^^^lier  of  arithmetic;  Mrs.  Clinton  C.  Hendry,  teacher  of  cooking  and  sewing; 

^'"^-  Jane  T.  Ware,  librarian;  Susan  A.  Cooley,  preceptress;  Carrie  E.  Jones, 

^^crlier  of  primary  school,  and  M.  Agnes  Tuck,  matron  in  North  Hall. 

Commencing  with  1877  the  various  State  boards  of  examiners  have  been 
^  ^VdIIows:  For  1877-78.  Professor  George  M.  Dews,  of  Columbus;  Colonel 
I*    *"~I.  Dunham    Buena  Vista  ;  Colonel  J.  W.   Glenn.  Jefferson  ;   Hon.  William 

*  iSarden,  Savannah  ;  Colonel  Mark  Johnston,  Atlanta  ;  Colonel  H.  H.  Jones, 
^^^on;  H.  S.  Mitchell,  Atlanta,  and  Professor  C.  M.  Neal,  Kirkwood.  For 
7S-79,  Messrs.  Dews.  Mitchell  and  Neal  were  absent  from  the  board  and 

^^^*r  places  were  filled  by  Rev.  T.  G.  Pond,  of  Albany,  C  P.  Crawford,  of 
^  **lcdgeville,  and  Professor  J.  T.  White,  of  Butler.  To  these  were  added 
^  '"^^fessor  H.  C.  Milchell,  of  Atlanta,  and  Professor  C.  M.  Neal,  of  Kirkwood, 

5^  t:he  year  1879-80.  For  the  year  1880-81,  the  following  gentlemen  con- 
1^  *^Vjted  the  board:  Major  William  S.  Basinger.  Savannah;  J.  B.  S.  Davis, 
j^^^Vman;  Colonel  J.  H.  Dunham  ;  Professor  J.  A.  Fitten,  Adairsville;  Colonel 
^  '  M.  Jones,  W.  W.  Kennelly.  Smithville ;  W.  S.  McCarty,  Hogansville  ;  Hoke 
^^^ith,  Atlanta;  Rev.  W.  C.  Wilkes.  Gainesville  ;  Rev.  R.  J.  Willingham,  Tal- 

»  ^^on.  For  1881-82,  the  board  was  as  follows  :  Colonel  H.  H.  Jones,  Rev.  W. 
^  M^ilkes,  Rev.  R.  J.  Willingham,  Professor  J.  H.  Fitten,  W.  S.  McCarty;  Rev. 

*  O.  Pond;  Alexander  R.  Jones,  Atlanta;  S.  P.  Orr,  Jefferson  ;  and  J.  M.  Pace, 
w^Vington.  For  1882-83,  the  following  was  the  board:  Colonel  H.  H.  Jones, 
'^^"'    R.  J.  Willingham,  Rev.  T.  G.  Pond.  Professor  J.  H.  Fitten,  S.  P.  Orr,  Col- 


onel  Mark  Johnston,  Professor  H.  H.  Smith,  Atlanta ;  C.  P.  Crawford  and 
Judge  E.  R.  Harden,  of  Brooks  county.  For  1883-84  the  board  was  as  fol- 
lows :  Rev.  T.  G,  Pond,  Colonel  Mark  Johnston,  Colonel  H.  H.  Jones,  Colonel 
J.  H.  Dunham,  C.  P.  Crawford,  Rev.  J.  G.  Ryals,  D.D.,  Bibb  county;  Rev. 
W.  B.  Bennett,  Brooks  county;  Rev,  T.  P-  Cleveland,  Hall  county;  S.  A. 
Reed,  Putnam  county.  For  1884-85,  Colonel  I.  W,  Avery,  Atlanta;  Hon. 
Samuel  Barnett,  Wilkes  county ;  Rev.  W.  H.  Bennett,  Professor  W.  H.  Baker, 
Chatham  county :  Rev.  T.  P.  Cleveland,  Professor  G.  R,  Glenn,  Muscogee 
county  ;  Edgar  Hunter,  Jefferson  county  ;  Rev.  G.  A.  Nunnaly,  D.D.,  Floyd 
county;  Rev.  T.  G.  Pond.  D.D-,  and  S.  A.  Reed.  For  1885-86,  Colonel 
I.  W.  Avery,  Professor  W.  H.  Baker,  Edward  Hunter.  Hon,  Jesse  Walters, 
Rev.  W.  J.  Scott,  Hon.  J.  B.  Jones,  J.  B.  S.  Davis,  Hon,  James  0.  Parks,  Pro- 
fessor Charles  Z.  McCord,  and  Professor  Charles  M.  Neal,  For  18S6-87,  Rev. 
William  J.  Scott,  W.  S.  McCarty,  Hon.  James  G.  Parks,  Rev.  Groves  H.  Cart- 
ledge,  Burton  Smith,  Professor  W.  H.  Baker,  Rev,  J,  B.  S.  Davis,  Colonel  I, 
•  W.  Avery,  W,  R.  Power,  and  Professor  A.  S.  Franklin. 

Commencing  with  1887,  the  Slate  commissioners  have  been  as  follows: 
For  1877-78,  Chancellor  H.  H.  Tut;ker,  Professor  H.  C.  White,  and  Professor 
H.  H.  Waddell.  From  1878  to  1S85,  the  commissioners  were;  Chancellor 
P.  H.  Mell.  D  D.,  LL.  D-,  Professor  William  L.  Mitchell  and  Professor  L.  H. 
Charbonnier.  In  [885  Professor  Williams  Rutherford  became  a  member  of 
this  body,  instead  of  Professor  Wiiliam  L.  Mitchell. 

The  first  permanent  fund  established  in  connection  with  this  university, 
was  the  Plainfield  scholarship  fund,  of  $300,  established  in  1872.  The  Graves 
library  fund  of  $5,000  was  established  in  1872,  by  R.  R.  Graves,  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.  Mr.  Tuthill  King,  of  Chicago,  in  1882,  established  the  King  scholarship- 
fund  of  $5,000.  Mr.  J.  H.  Cassedy,  of  New  York,  in  the  same  year,  estab- 
lished the  Cassedy  scholarship  fund  of  $5,000.  The  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge, 
in  his  will,  founded  the  Dodge  scholarship  fund,  of  $5,000.  "  A  friend"  in 
1883,  founded  the  Hastings  scholarship  fund  of  $i,000.  The  Garfield  scholar- 
ship fund  was  started  in  1883,  and  is  being  raised  in  the  South  by  private  sub- 
scription. It  is  the  design  to  make  this  a  fund  of  $1,000.  Mrs.  Sarah  C. 
Boyd,  of  Bradford,  Mass.,  previous  to  lier  death,  founded  the  Malcolm  Boyd 
scholarship  fund  of  $500.  In  addition  to  these,  the  trustees  of  the  Slater  fund, 
in  1 883-84,  made  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,  and  in  1 8S4-85,  a  like  amount ; 
since  which  time  they  have  annually  made  an  appropriation  of  $1,400. 

It  is  probable  that  the  work  of  no  school  in  this  or  any  other  country  has 
been  subject  to  the  rigid  scrutiny  which  has  been  brought  to  bear  upon  this 
one.  This  work  has  been  critically  examined  every  year  since  the  State  of 
Georgia  made  its  first  appropriation  in  1871,  and  while  it  is  clearly  impracti* 
cable  in  a  work  of  this  nature  to  be  very  liberal  in  the  presentation  of  extracts 
from  these  annual  reports,  all  of  which  may  be  found  in  the  annual  catalogues- 
of  the  university,  yet  an  occasional  extract  from  these  reports  is  deemed  ap- 
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propriate  as  showing  the  tendency  of  thought  in  the  minds  of  the  various 
lx>ards  of  victors  or  examiners. 

Following  is  a  table  showing  the  receipts,  expenses,  attendance,  graduates, 
«tc.,  of  Atlanta  University  since  its  incorporation  : 


»S69-7o. . 

1870-71.. 
»  871-71.. 
1872-73.. 
I  873-74- . 

■  874-75.. 
*  S7S-76. . 
«  876-77.. 
'  S77-78. . 

■  S78-79  - 
X  «79-ifo. . 
»  S8o-8r.. 

M  S81-83.. 

X  £83-83.. 
X  S83-S4.. 
»  884^85 . . 
X  885-86.. 
X  886-87  . 
X  887-88.. 


♦89,793  86' 
31.448  40 
26,139  75 
24.410  46 
15.3^6  65 
22,673  75 
20.659  25 
18.322  25 
22.176  20 
32.537  35 
23.326  25 
30.117  70 
37."5"  96 
33.>-!9  25 
33.894  55 
33,088  09 
31.S04  S8 
34.''99  93 


22,866  65 
19,650  70 
18,054  00 
22.129  >5 
22.568  10 
35.780  89 
30,571  75 
35.249  95 
32,880  68 
36,304  23 
3o.gi)8  6i 
35.7''i  80 
30,869  90 


Attrndance. 


128 

9>  >3 

10918 

104124 
'■417 
14726 

227;i7 
204  14 
^■3 


205 


129  68 

1421  94 
'43   97 


4'3     . 
5'8'  -96 


322 
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As  was  stated  above  the  first  report  was  made  in  1 871,  by  a  committee 
^::»f  which  the  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Brown  was  chairman,  a  portion  of  that  report 
'Xwas  as  follows: 

"The  Atlanta  University  was  incorporated  in  the  year  1867,  and  has  now 
^Deen  in  active  operation  about  two  years.  Designed  to  afford  opportunity  for 
"^Thorough  education  to  members  of  a  race  only  recently  elevated  to  citizenship, 
-^nd  much  of  its  prescribed  curriculum  of  studies  being  of  a  higher  grade  than 
"^hat  of  other  institutions  of  the  South,  whose  doors  are  open  to  pupils  of  color, 
*t  is,  in  our  section  of  the  country,  a  novel  enterprise,  concerning  the  success 
^nd  usefulness  of  which  much  interest  is  felt  all  over  the  Union, 

"  Many  of  the  pupils  exhibited  a  degree  of  mental  culture,  which,  consid- 
■^ring  the  length  of  time  their  minds  have  been  in  training,  would  do  credit  to 
members  of  any  race." 

In  the  "report  on  Atlanta  University,"  dated  July  10,  1877,  and  signed 
by  J.  W.  Glenn,  and  by  H.  H.  Jones,  the  latter  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
visitors,  occurs  the  following  passage : 

"The  recitations  before  the  board  were  most  flattering  to  the  teachers  and 

1  These  comparatively  large  figures  incluile  money  spent  for  the  purchase  of  land  and  for 
the  erection  of  buildings.  The  various  other  sums  in  the  same  columns  represent  as  3  general 
tiling  the  current  expenses  of  the  university. 
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pupils.  The  results  exhibited  extraordinary  skill  and  patience  in  the  former, 
and  remarkable  docility  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 

'*  A  strict  construction  of  duty  might,  with  this  statement,  discharge  the 
board,  but  presuming  that  the  governor  and  general  assembly  wish  the  fullest 
information,  by  which  they  may  decide  whether  the  patronage  of  Georgia  has 
been  well  bestowed  on  this  institution,  the  board  would  further  suggest  that 
probably  we  have  heretofore  overlooked  the  vast  influence  which  it  may  exert 
on  our  State. 

**The  pupils  were  exceedingly  quiet  and  respectful,  and  showed  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  proprieties  and  a  love  for  the  harmonious  and  beautiful,  which 
few,  knowing  the  race,  would  have  thought  possible.  Indeed  the  board  are 
constrained  to  say  that  the  mental  training  was  very  satisfactory.  These  pupils 
will  certainly  exert  a  tremendous  influence  on  their  race.  As  to  whether  that 
influence  will  be  for  good  or  ill,  is  as  yet,  more  problematical." 

The  report  for  the  year  1878-79  contained  the  following  passage,  showing 
,  that  certain  objectionable  tendencies  in  the  training  of  the  students  at  this  insti- 
tution, were  taking  a  direction  more  in  accord  with  the  feelings  and  views  of 
the  State  board  of  examiners. 

"  The  recitations  will  average  fair.  Some  were  excellent,  others  not  so 
good.  But  your  committee  were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  colored  race, 
whether  of  pure  or  mixed  blood,  are  capable  of  receiving  the  education  usually 
given  at  such  institutions.  Whether  they  will  be  able  to  build,  and  build  use- 
fully, upon  the  foundation  thus  laid,  remains  to  be  seen.  If  they  can  not  or 
do  not  do  it,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  their  instructors." 

The  reports  of  the  boards  of  visitors  for  subsequent  years  down  to  1887, 
contain  nothing  but  unqualified  satisfaction  with  the  progress  being  made  in 
the  university,  and  of  approval  of  its  management. 

The  regular  course  of  study  in  the  Atlanta  University  contemplates  a 
period  of  fifteen  years  from  the  beginning  of  instruction  in  books  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  degree  of  B.A.  This  period  is  divided  into  four  grades,  as 
follows:  First,  a  period  of  three  years,  known  as  the  primary  school;  second, 
a  period  of  five  years,  known  as  the  grammar  school ;  third,  a  period  of  three 
years,  known  as  the  college  preparatory  course ;  fourth,  a  period  ofTour  yeais, 
known  as  the  college  course. 

One  feature  of  the  work  of  this  university  merits  special  attention,  and  that 
is  the  influence  it  is  constantly  exerting  upon  the  African  race  at  large  through 
the  numerous  teachers  it  is  putting  into  the  educational  field.  From  the  table 
of  statistics  to  be  found  on  a  previous  page  it  may  be  seen  that  the  number  of 
graduates  from  both  normal  and  college  departments  is  182.  Of  this  number 
about  two-thirds  are  engaged  in  teaching  schools  attended  by  pupils  of  their 
own  color,  about  a  dozen  of  them  being  principals  of  city  schools.  Of  those 
who  have  not  been  able  to  take  more  than  a  partial  course  in  this  university. 
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a  large  number,  probably  a  thousand,  are  likewise  engaged  in  teaching^ciiool ; 
so  that  the  influence  of  the  university  in  elevating  the  colored  race  is  constantly 
and  powerfully  felt  throughout  Georgia  and  other  Southern  States. 

During  the  year  1887-88  special  efforts  were  made  by  the  university  to 
secure  from  its  friends  the  funds  necessary  to  make  up  the  amount  of  the  dis- 
continued State  appropriation.  Several  months  were  spent  by  Professor  Bum- 
stead  in  a  canvass  at  the  North  with  this  object  in  view,  and  his  efforts  and 
appeal  were  widely  endorsed  by  the  public  press  and  by  prominent  individuals 
without  regard  to  sect  or  party.  As  a  result  of  all  the  efforts  made  the  uni- 
versity received  in  cash  donations  about  $17,600,  a  sum  amply  sufficient,  with 
the  usual  income  from  other  sources,  to  meet  all  the  current  expenses  for  the 
year. 

During  the  same  year  the  enrollment  of  students  exceeded  by  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent  that  of  any  previous  year.  Work  in  all  the  departments  has  pro- 
ceeded with  the  usual  success,  especially  in  the  industrial  department,  in  which 
important  additions  in  equipment  and  instruction  have  been  made.  The  out- 
look of  the  university  for  prosperity  and  usefulness  was  perhaps  never  better 
than  at  the  present  time. 

Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary, — This  institution  was  founded  at  Augusta,  Ga., 
as  the  Augusta  Institute  in  1870,  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission 
Society,  though  the  movement  was  inaugurated  in  1867.  At  the  close  of  the 
war  Georgia  contained  a  colored  population  of  545,142,  of  whom  about  100,000 
were  members  of  Baptist  churches.  As  a  general  thing  they  were  extremely 
ignorant,  and  even  their  ministers,  with  but  few  exceptions,  were  unable  to 
read  the  Scripture?^  which  they  taught.  The  Catholics  were  making  prepara- 
tions to  induce  as  many  as  possible  of  these  ignorant  negroes  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  as  was  natural  Protestant  denominations  were 
equally  anxious  to  perform  their  share  towards  the  civilization  and  salvation  of 
the  freedman. 

In  May,  1867,  Rev.  J.  W.  Parker,  D.D.,  went  to  Augusta  under  the  au- 

pices  of  the  National  Theological  Institute  for  the  purpose  of  locating  a  school 

>r  the  training  of  the  freedmen  as  preachers  and  teachers  for  the  colored  peo- 

le.      His  school  was  held  in  the  Springfield  (colored)  Baptist  Church  at  night. 

inisters  attended  in  company  with  deacons  and  others  who  wished  to  study 

e  Bible.     Rev.  Mr.  Parker  in  July  became  sick  and  returned  North,  leaving 

*  school  in  charge  of  J.  Mason  Rice.     In  November  of  the  same  year  Rev. 

arles  H.  Corey  and  wife  commenced  their  labors  there,  retaining  the  services 

Mr.  Rice.     Mr.  Corey  in  his  first  quarterly  report,  February  i,  1868,  gave 

number  of  pupils  in  attendance  as  thirty-eight,  and  in  his  second  quarterly 

)rt  gave  the  number  as  sixty,  seventeen  of  whom  were  ministerial  students. 

school  was  taught  in  a  rented  room  and  mostly  at  night,  and  the  branches 

ht  were  extremely  diversified.     Buildings  were  needed  for  its  use,  and  funds 
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for  the  assistance  of  pupils  from  abroad.  Mr.  Corey's  labors  closed  July  13, 
l868y  and  he  was  subsequently  transferred  to  the  Richmond  Institute,  Va. 

Rev.  Lucian  C.  Hayden,  D.D.,  went  to  Augusta  early  in  the  succeeding 
winter,  but  the  United  States  Educational  Bureau  was  then  establishing  free 
schools  for  the  colored  people,  and  the  work  of*  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hayden  was 
blended  with  theirs  in  order  to  save  expenses.  Rev.  Mr.  Hayden,  early  in 
January,  1869,  took  charge  of  one  of  these  public  schools,  and  the  ministerial 
school  was  suspended  for  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  day- 
time lecture. 

On  the  15th  of  November,  1869,  under  appointment  of  the  American  Bap- 
tist Home  Mission  Society,  Rev.  W.  D.  Seigfried  arrived  at  Augusta,  and  as 
the  common  school  system  had  then  been  established  in  Georgia  and  was  offer- 
ing free  instruction  to  all  children  between  six  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  blacks 
as  well  as  whites,  Mr.  Seigfried  rented  a  room  and  opened  a  school  for  preachers 
and  teachers  as  a  distinctive  feature.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  in 
order  to  regain  the  confidence  of  the  colored  people  and  to  revive  the  interest 
in  the  great  work  in  hand  it  was  essential  to  secure  a  permanent  location  for  the 
school  owned  by  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society.  Accordingly, 
in  April,  1870,  a  lot  180  feet  square  was  purchased  on  Telfair  street  for  $5,700. 
The  buildings  on  this  lot  were  old  and  poor  and  illy  adapted  to  the  necessities 
of  the  school,  and  it  was  the  design  to  erect  new  ones  as  soon  as  money  could 
be  raised  for  the  purpose.  The  purchase  of  this  land  immediately  gave  prom- 
ise of  permanency  and  revived  the  drooping  interest  in  the  enterprise.  Mr. 
Seigfried  at  once  occupied  the  premises  and  opened  the  school  with  a  larger 
attendance  than  usual.  In  the  summer  he  went  North  to  raise  funds  to  reim- 
burse the  society  for  the  money  expended  in  the  purchase  of  the  property,  and 
in  the  fall  he  returned  to  resume  his  work.  Serious  difficulties,  however,  arose 
on  account  of  political  excitement  and  he  left  the  State.  The  operations  of  the 
institute  were  again  suspended,  but'after  a  time  many  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  Georgia  Baptist  Convention  (white)  feeling  an  interest  in  the  work  re- 
commended that  the  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Robert,  LL.D..  be  entrusted  with  its  man- 
agement, and  their  action  was  endorsed  by  the  Georgia  Baptist  Missionary 
Convention  (colored).  Rev.  Dr.  Robert's  connection  with  the  society  began 
August  I,  1871. 

The  first  and  perhaps  the  greatest  difficulty  encountered  by  Dr.  Robert  was 
the  extreme  disfavor  with  which  the  entire  enterprise  was  looked  upon  by  the 
white  people  in  the  community.  The  next  difficulty  was  that  the  buildings 
were  in  a  dilapidated  condition  and  badly  in  need  of  repairs.  There  was  not 
an  article  of  furniture  in  them  belonging  to  the  institute.  Funds  were  needed 
to  supply  the  deficiency,  but  there  were  no  funds.  Official  information  was 
given  to  Dr.  Robert  that  only  the  two  States  of  Georgia  and  New  Hampshire 
were  assigned  to  the  institute  for  correspondence,  and  that  from  them  must  be 
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collected  the  means  with  which  to  repair  the  buildings,  supply  the  furniture, 
and  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  school.  The  Baptists  of  Georgia 
promptly  demurred  and  insisted  that  the  institute  must  look  to  the  North  for 
money.  Out  of  one  hundred  letters  sent  to  New  Hampshire  only  one  brought 
a  reply,  and  that  did  not  contain  money  enough  to  pay  the  postage  on  the 
letters  sent  there.  Thereupon  the  condition  of  the  affairs  of  the  institute  was 
presented  to  the  colored  Baptist  churches  of  the  city  of  Augusta,  and  they, 
together  with  a  few  white  Baptist  friends  of  the  institute,  came  to  its  assistance 
and  enough  money  was  raised  to  re- shingle  the  house.  From  that  time  on,  by 
appeals  to  friends,  contributions  were  received  each  year  sufficient  to  provide 
funds  for  other  repairs,  to  purchase  school  room  and  bed-room  furniture  and  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  institute.  The  most  generous  contributors 
to  these  several  expenses  were  the  Shiloh  Baptist  Missionary  Association  (col- 
ored) and  the  Harmony  Baptist  Church  (colored). 

During  the  first  four  years  of  Dr.  Robert's  connection  with  the  institute  he 
conducted  it  alone,  and  had  an  average  attendance  of  fifty-two  pupils.  The 
fifth  year  two  of  the  advanced  students  assisted  in  hearing  classes,  and  the  sixth 
year  Tutor  Sterling  Gardner,  A.B.,  of  the  Richmond  Institute.  Virginia,  was 
appointed  as  his  official  assistant.  In  less  than  a  year,  however,  sickness  com- 
pelled  him  to  suspend  his  labors,  and  after  a  protracted  illness  he  was  carried 
to  his  grave.  His  place  in  the  institute  was  filled  in  part  by  two  of  its  most 
advanced  students — Collins  H.  Lyons  and  William  E.  Holmes.  During  the 
year  1877-78  Major  H.  M.  Robert,  of  the  United  States  Engineer  Corps,  pre- 
sented to  Dr.  Robert,  president  of  the  institute,  1,000  copies  of  his  Parlia- 
mentary Guide,  and  Rev.  Dr.  M.  P.  Jewett,  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  donated  a 
valuable  collection  of  books  to  the  library,  which,  at  that  time,  contained  503 
"volumes.  Those  making  the  largest  cash  donations  were  Brainerd  Thresher, 
$100;  Mrs.  Sara  Thresher  and  Mrs.  Julia  S.  Barney,  each  $50,  all  of  Dayton, 
O.;  and  Christopher  West,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  $100. 

During  the  seven  years  from  187 1  to  1878  there  were  enrolled  245  pupils, 

of  whom  150  were  ministerial  students.     There  had  been  no  females  connected 

'^ith   it,  nor  no  males  under  sixteen  years  of  age.     The  range  of  studies  was 

Necessarily  a  very  wide  one.     The  primary  branches  were  included  in  the 

bourse,  as  some  of  the  ministers,  upon  first  entering  the  institute,  could  scarcely 

""^ad  intelligently  the  simplest  sen'.ences.     On  the  other  hand,  classes  were 

*^rmed  in  algebra,  geometry,  physiology,  botany,  natural*  philosophy,  rhetoric, 

*-^tin,  and  New  Testament  Greek. 

In  1878  certain  colored  Baptists  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  not  being  entirely 

^^tisfied  with  the  source  of  the  management  of  the  institute,  decided  to  estab- 

**sh  a  similar  school  in  Atlanta.     They  bought  six  acres  of  land  a  little  to  the 

^^utheast  of  the  Atlanta  University.     Perceiving  this  movement  and  feeling 

^at  too  many  schools  of  the  same  kind  would  retard  rather  than  advance  the 
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cause  of  education  among  the  colored  people,  the  American  Baptist  Home 
Mission  Society  sought  a  conference  with  the  colored  Baptists.  The  confer- 
ence was  granted,  and  representatives  of  the  Home  Mission  Society  came  from 
New  York  to  Atlanta  to  attend  the  conference.  The  result  of  this  conference 
was  that  the  colored  Baptists  should  sell  the  six  acres  they  had  recently  pur- 
chased in  Atlanta,  and  that  the  Home  Mission  Society  should  sell  its  property 
in  Augusta,  and  that  the  money  thus  obtained  should  be  used  in  establishing 
'  a  school  in  Atlanta.  The  property  in  Augusta  was  sold  for  about  $5,000,  and 
that  in  Atlanta  for  about  $3,000,  and  with  this  $8,000  four  acres  of  land  was 
purchased  at  the  corner  of  West  Hunter  and  Elliott  streets,  upon  which  a  two- 
story  and  basement  brick  building  was  erected  in  1879,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$10,000,  the  money  being  contributed  by  the  Home  Mission  Society. 

The  school  opened  in  Atlanta  in  October,  1879,  the  first  term  of  that  ses- 
sion  being  held  in  the  Friendship  Baptist  Church,  standing  at  the  corner  of 
West  Mitchell  and  Haynes  streets.  The  instructors  that  term  were  Dr.  Robert, 
president ;  Dr.  David  Shaver,  first  assistant ;  and  Rev.  William  Holmes,  second 
assistant.  The  term,  beginning  in  January,  1880,  opened  in  the  new  brick 
building  at  the  corner  of  West  Hunter  and  Elliott  streets.  The  first  catalogue 
published  after  the  removal  to  Atlanta  was  for  the  scholastic  year  1880-81. 
The  school  was  then  supported  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Georgia  Missionary 
Baptist  Convention  and  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society,  and  the 
instructors  were  the  same  as  those  above  named  with  the  addition  of  William 
R.  Raymond,  A.B.  The  librarian  was  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Walker.  The  local 
board  of  trustees  were  J.  H.  Low,  chairman  ;  Hon.  Sidney  Root,  secretary ; 
Rev.  J.  H.  De  Votie.  D.D.,  Rev.  W.  J.  White  and  Rev.  F.  Ouarles.  A  list  of 
the  students  who  had  been  in  attendance  from  187 1  to  1881  was  published  in 
that  catalogue,  the  number  being  371,  of  whom  225  had  been  ministerial  stu- 
dents and  146  prospective  teachers. 

The  faculty  remained  the  same  for  the  year  1881-82,  and  also  the  local 
board  of  trustees.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  was  113,  of  whom  fifty- 
four  were  preparing  for  the  ministry  and  fifty- nine  for  teaching.  For  1882—83 
the  local  board  of  trustees  was  composed  of  Hon.  Sidney  Root,  secretary  ;  Rev. 
J.  H.  De  Votie,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  W.  J.  White.  The  faculty  consisted  of  the 
president,  and  Professors  William  R.  Raymond,  A.M.,  Rev.  Hiram  L.  Gear, 
A.M.,  and  Rev.  William  K.  Holmes.  The  number  of  students  enrolled  was 
122.  of  whom  fiky  three  were  preparing  for  the  ministry  and  sixty-nine  for 
teaching.  At  this  time  the  institution  presented  to  its  students  a  complete  course 
of  study  under  the  following  classifications:  The  normal  department,  compris- 
ing four  years  of  study,  the  branches  pursued  dunng  the  fourth  year  being 
rhetoric,  geometry,  mental  science,  theory  and  practice  of  teaching,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  moral  science,  and  composition  and  declamation.  The  collegiate 
department  comprised   two   courses — the  scientific  and  the   classical.      The 
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former  was  of  four  years*  duration,  and  the  studies  for  the  fourth  year  were 
astronomy,  mental  science,  international  law,  evidences  of  Christianity,  and 
moral  science.  The  classical  course  embraced  six  years'  study,  the  studies  for 
the  sixth  year  being  the  same  as  those  for  the  fourth  year  of  the  scientific  course* 
The  theological  department  comprised  two  years'  study,  the  branches  pursued 
during  the  second  year  being  systematic  theology,  church  history,  homiletics, 
pastoral  theology,  and  written  outlines  of  sermons. 

For  the  year  1883-84  the  local  board  of  trustees  were  the  same  as  for  the 
previous  year,  the  faculty  was  composed  of  the  same  president,  and  Professors 
Rev.  David  Foster  Estes,  A.M.,  T.  Vassar  Calkins,  A.B.,  and  Rev.  William  E. 
Holmes.  Professor  E.  H.  Kruger  was  the  instructor  in  vocal  music.  The 
number  of  students  for  this  year  was  145;  preparing  for  the  ministry  56;  pre- 
paring for  the  profession  of  teaching  59.'  The  Rev.  Joseph  T.  Robert,  LL.D., 
who  had  been  president  of  the  Augusta  Institute  from  July,  1871,  until  its  re- 
moval to  Atlanta  in  1879,  and  then  of  the  Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary,  (to 
which  its  name  was  changed  upon  its  removal,)  died  March  5,  1884.  He 
was  born  at  Robertville,  S.  C,  November  28,  1806;  was  graduated  with  honor 
at  Brown  University  in  1828,  and  after  studying  at  Furman  Theological  Semi- 
nary was  ordained  in  1834.  He  spent  several  years  in  preaching,  was  pro- 
fessor in  the  Iowa  State  University,  was  for  some  time  professor  in  Burlington 
University,  and  afterward  president  of  that  institution.  The  board  of  trustees 
after  his  death  adopted  a  series  of  resolutions  commendatory  of  his  life  work, 
-and  stated  that  **  to  the  wisdom,  tact  and  energy  displayed  by  him  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  seminary,  is  due,  under  the  favor  of  God,  the  prosperous  con- 
dition in  which  the  left  it.  and  the  hopeful  outlook  for  its  future  usefulness." 
A  large  donation  of  books  was  made  to  the  library  of  this  institution  from  the 
library  of  the  dead  president,  by  his  daughter,  Miss  Mattie  A.  Robert,  which 
donation  increased  the  number  of  volumes  in  the  library  to  over  twelve  hun- 
dred. 

After  the  death  of  President  Robert  Professor  Setes  was  appointed  acting 
president.  The  other  professors  for  the  year  1884-85  were  Rev.  William  E. 
Holmes,  A.M.,  John  C.  Newman,  A.B.,  and  William  C.  Burnam.  A.M.  The 
local  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  composed  of  Hon.  Sidney  Root, 
J.  H.  DeVotie,  D.D.,  J.  S.  Lawton,  M.D.,  Rev.  W.  J.  White  and  Rev.  William 
H.  Tilman.  The  number  of  students  for  the  year  was  as  follows:  total  num- 
ber, 154;  theological  students,  ^6;  others  preparing  for  the  ministry,  23; 
number  preparing  to  teach,  61. 

F*or  the  year  1885—86  the  local  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  was  the 
same  as  for  the  year  before.  The  faculty  was  as  follows:  Rev.  Samuel  Graves, 
D.D.,  president  and  professor  of  Biblical  theology;  Rev.  David  Foster  Estes, 
A.M.,  professor  of  Biblical  interpretation  and  moral  and  mental  sciences; 
Rev.  William  E.  Holmes,  A.M.,  professor  of  English  language  and  history; 
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Julius  A.  Hansen,  professor  of  mathematics  and  languages;  Professor  E.  H. 
Kruger,  instructor  in  vocal  music.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  was 
as  follows;  total  number,  152;  theological  students,  23;  others  preparing  for 
the  ministry,  37  ;  those  preparing  to  teach.  55, 

The  local  committee  of  the  board  of  trustees  for  the  year  1 886-87  remained 
as  before  as  also  did  the  faculty,  with  the  exception  that  Rev.  James  A.  Mets, 
A.M.,  succeeded  the  Rev.  David  Foster  Estes,  A.M.,  as  professor  of  mental 
and  moral  sciences,  etc.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  was:  total 
number,  146;  theological  students,  18;  others  preparing  for  the  ministry,  32  ; 
number  preparing  to  teach,  42.  By  this  time  four  societies  had  been  organ- 
ized in  connection  with  the  seminary.  These  societies  were  the  Ciceronian 
Lyceum  and  the  Young  Mens'  Literary  Association,  meeting  on  alternate 
weeks ;  the  Congo  Mission  Circle,  the  object  of  which  was  to  gather  missionary 
information  and  to  quicken  and  extend  the  missionary  spirit,  and  the  Young 
Mens'  Christian  Association  for  spiritual  improvement  among  themselves  and 
for  religious  work.  The  library  had  by  this  time  been  increased  to  over  seven- 
teen hundred  volumes. 

For  the  year  1887-88,  the  last  year  for  which  a  catalogue  has  been  issued^ 
and  the  year  which  has  just  closed,  the  entire  board  of  trustees  was  as  fol- 
lows: J,  B.  Hoyt.  E.  Lathrop.  D.D.,  Connecticut;  W.  A.  Cauldwell,  Joseph 
Brokaw,  J.  G.  Johnson,  H.  L.  Morehouse.  DD.,  all  of  New  York;  and  J.  H. 
DeVotie,  DD.,  Rev.  W.  J.  White,  Hon.  Sidney  Root,  J.  S.  Lawton,  M.D.,  and 
Rev.  W.  H.  Tilman,  all  of  Georgia.  The  members  residing  in  Georgia  consti- 
tute the  the  local  committee  of  the  board.  The  faculty  of  the  seminary  was  as 
follows:  Rev.  Samuel  Graves,  D.D.,  president  and  professor  of  pastoral  and 
Biblical  theology;  George  A.  Andrews,  A.M.,  principal  of  normal  department 
and  professor  of  natural,  mental  and  moral  science ;  William  E,  Holmes,  A.M.^ 
professor  of  English  language  and  history;  Otis  A.  Freeman,  A.B.,  professor 
of  ancient  languages  and  mathematics ;  Jefferson  R.  Thomas,  B.S.,  assistant  in 
normal  department;  Professor  George  F.  Brown,  instructor  in  vocal  music;. 
William  E,  Holmes,  librarian.  The  number  of  students  in  attendance  during 
the  last  year  was  157  ;  theological  students,  38  ;  others  preparing  for  the  min- 
istry, 27  ;  number  preparing  to  teach,  3 1 .  There  are  at  the  present  time  four 
departments  of  study  in  this  institution:  the  normal,  the  preparatory,  the  colleg- 
iate and  the  theological.  The  normal  department  comprises  four  years  study^ 
the  preparatory,  three  years  for  the  scientific  course,  and  two  for  the  classical, 
the  collegiate,  a  scientific  course  of  four  years,  and  a  classical  course  of  the  same 
length,  and  a  theological  course  of  two  years.  Tuition,  ever  since  the  semi- 
nary was  removed  to  Atlanta,  has  always  been  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  per 
month.  The  library  now  consists  of  more  than  two  thousand  volumes,  and  the 
seminary  is  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  than  at  any  previous  period  of  its- 
history.     So  great  has  been  its  growth  that  a  new  location  and  a  new  building 
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have  become  a  necessity.  As  preparatory  to  the  erection  of  a  new  and  more 
^  modem  and  commodious  building,  the  Hon.  Sidney  Root,  resident  trustee  of 
the  seminary,  on  the  i8th  of  April,  1888,  closed  a  contract  for  a  lot  near  West 
End  upon  which  to  erect  this  building.  This  lot  contains  fourteen  acres,  and 
cost  $7,5CX>.  It  is  located  at  the  corner  of  West  Fair  and  Chestnut  streets. 
Upon  this  lot  it  is  the  intention  to  erect  a  building  tbift  will  cost  about  $40,- 
OCX).  In  order  to  raise  the  money  with  which  to  erect  this  building  the  presi- 
dent of  the  seminary,  Rev.  Samuel  Graves,  D.D.,  in  the  summer  of  1888,  vis- 
ited various  parts  of  the  North,  and  in  due  time  returned  with  the  requisite 
amount  of  money  donated  by  the  friends  of  the  education  of  the  colored  race 
in  the  States  of  New  York,  Vermont,  Connecticut  and  Michigan.  The  actual 
amount  received  in  donations  was  $12,000.  The  remainder  of  the  sum  needed 
was  raised  by  a  loan  of  $18,000  on  the  present  property,  and  by  other  private 
subscriptions.  It  is  the  design  to  have  the  building,  which  is  a  four-story 
brick,  with  basement  under  one  end,  and  is  1 10  by  50  feet,  ready  for  occupancy 
January  i,  1890. 

Spelman  Seminary. — ^This  school  was  established  in  1 881  as  the  Atlanta 
Baptist  Female  Seminary.  The  first  term  opened  with  eleven  pupils  April  1 1, 
1881,  in  the  basement  of  the  Friendship  Baptist  Church.  The  teachers  were 
at  that  time  Miss  S.  B.  Packard  and  Miss  H.  E.  Giles.  These  two  ladies  have 
always  been  the  principals  of  the  school,  but  from  time  to  time  as  the  necessity 
has  arisen,  other  teachers  have  been  added,  until  now  the  school  is  thoroughly 
supplied  with  an  excellent  corps  of  instructors  in  all  of  its  departments.  At 
first  the  majority  of  the  students  were  full  grown  women,  some  of  them  mar- 
ried. Their  numbers  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  basement  of  Friendship 
Church  soon  became  too  small,  and  when  the  United  States  soldiers  were  re- 
moved from  the  old  barracks,  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  site  was  pur- 
chased, to  the  extent  of  about  ten  acres.  In  the  early  part  of  1883  the  school 
was  opened  in  the  barracks  hospital  building,  afterward  known  as  ''Union 
Hall."  Four  buildings  formerly  used  as  barracks  by  the  soldiers  are  now  used 
as  dormitories  by  the  students  of  this  seminary. 

The  courses  of  study  laid  down  at  the  beginning  were  three :  Preparatory, 
normal  and  academic.  The  preparatory  course  was  of  two  years;  the  normal 
of  three  and  the  academic  of  four.  The  highest  studies  in  the  academic  course, 
those  for  the  third  term  of  the  fourth  year,  were  botany,  civil  government,  or 
Latin  and  French,  mental  science,  and  oral  lessons,  and  the  practice  of  domes- 
tic economy  and  aesthetics. 

This  school  has  ever  since  its  establishment  been  conducted  under  the  au- 
spices of  the  American  Baptist  Home  Mission  Society  of  New  York,  and  it  has 
been  supported  by  the  Woman's  American  Home  Mission  Society  of  Boston, 
Mass. 

For  the  scholastic  year  1882-83,  the  faculty,  besides  Misses  Packard  and 
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Giles,  was  as  follows :  Miss  C.  M.  Grover,  teacher  in  the  normal  department ; 
Miss  S.  H.  Champney,  teacher  in  the  preparatory  department;  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
M.  Smith,  M.D.,  lecturer  on  physiology,  anatomy  and  hygiene;  Professor  E. 
H.  Kruger,  instructor  in  music ;  Miss  Indiana  E.  Holmes,  librarian,  and  Mrs. 
C.  P.  Griswold,  matron  and  teacher  in  the  industrial  department 

The  name  of  the' school  was  changed  to  the  "  Spelman  Baptist  Seminary" 
in  1883.  This  name  was  conferred  on  the  seminary  because  of  the  large  do- 
nation made  to  it  by  the  Hon.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  toward  the  payment  for  the 
property.  This  donation  insured  the  institution  to  be  kept  as  a  school  for  girls 
and  women,  in  honor  of  the  father  of  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Rockefeller,  Mr. 
Spelman.  Mr.  Spelman  had  for  more  than  forty  years  been  a  firm  friend  of 
the  colored  race,  and  at  a  time  when  it  cost  much  to  defend  the  enslaved.  Mr. 
Spelman  was  a  native  of  Ohio,  and  lived  there  most  of  his  life,  but  died  in  New 
York,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  in  1881. 

In  1883-84  the  following  teachers  either  supplanted  some  of  those  men- 
tioned above  or  were  added  to  their  number.  Mrs.  Emma  H.  Albert,  teacher 
in  the  normal  department;  Miss  M.  E.  Herrick,  teacher  of  mathematics;  Miss 
Etta  O.  Jones,  teacher  in  the  normal  department ;  Miss  S.  E.  Mallory,  teacher 
of  arithmetic ;  Miss  Isabel  Horton,  teacher  of  English  branches  and  sewing; 
Miss  G.  F.  Hunter,  assistant  teacher  of  instrumental  music ;  Mrs.  S.  M.  Hicks, 
M.D.,  lecturer  on  physiology,  anatomy,  hygiene,  chemistry  and  food.  During 
this  year  the  attendance  in  the  normal  department  was  424,  and  in  the  model 
department,  94;  total  number  of  students,  518. 

In  the  year  1884-85  the  summary  of  students  was  as  follows:  In  the  nor- 
mal course,  528;  in  the  model  school,  98;  total  number.  626.  For  1885-86 
the  summary  was  as  follows:  Scientific  or  higher  normal  department,  24;  nor- 
mal department,  435;  special  studies,  2;  model  school,  94;  total  number,  555. 
For  the  year  1886—87  the  summary  was:  Scientific  department,  28;  normal 
department,  499;  model  school,  119;  total  number,  646.  And  for  1887-88  it 
was  as  follows:  Scientific  department,  31;  normal  department,  520;  model 
school,  58  ;  total  number,  609. 

The  faculty  in  the  normal  department  for  the  year  1884-85  was  as  follows: 
Miss  C.  N.  Grover,  model  school,  drawing  and  phonics;  Mrs.  Emma  H.  Al- 
bert, grammar  and  natural  philosophy ;  Miss  Cora  E.  Johnson,  mathematics 
and  history;  Mrs.  J.  H.  Kemp,  mathematics  and  physiology;  Miss  Hattie 
Phinney,  language  and  painting;  Miss  Ella  J.  Pratt,  English  branches  and  pen- 
manship; Miss  S.  H.  Champney,  preparatory  department.  The  teachers  in  the 
other  departments  were  substantially  the  same  as  the  year  before.  In  the  nor- 
mal department  the  teachers  for  the  year  1885-86  were  the  same  for  the  first 
four  chairs.  Following  are  the  names  of  the  other  members  of  the  faculty  in  this 
department:  Miss  Mary  J.  Packard,  methods  and  book-keeping;  Miss  Mary 
E.  Barnes,  painting  and  geometry;   Miss  Ella  J.  Pratt,  English  branches  and 
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penmanship ;  Miss  Mary  W.  Pfeiflfer,  astronomy  and  language ;  Miss  May  B. 
Peckham,  elocution ;  Mrs.  Blanche  D.  Curtis,  didactics.  In  the  industrial  de- 
partment the  teachers  were  the  same  as  the  year  before.  In  the  musical  de- 
partment they  were  Professor  Kruger  and  Miss  Nellie  M.  Kemp.  Dr.  S.  B. 
Jones  became  resident  physician  this  year.  For  1 886-87  the  additional  teach- 
ers in  the  normal  department  were  Mrs.  E.  M.  Barrett,  civil  government  and 
physiology ;  Miss  E.  S.  Childs,  English  branches ;  Miss  S.  V.  Converse,  elo- 
cution and  grammar;  Mrs.  A.  E.  Gray,  English  branches  and  penmanship. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  complete  faculty  for  the  year  1887-88: 
principals.  Miss  Sophia  B.  Packard,  Biblical  instruction  and  metaphysics;  Miss 
Hattie  E.  Giles,  Bible  history  and  moral  science ;  normal  department,  Miss 
Caroline  M.  Grover,  model  school,  drawing  and  didactics;  Mrs.  Josephine  H. 
Kemp,  higher  mathematics ;  Miss  Cora  E.  Johnson,  mathematics  and  natural 
science;   Miss  Mary  J.  Packard,  rhetoric  and  book-keeping;   Miss  Mary  W. 
Pfeiffer,  rhetoric  and  astronomy;  Miss  May  B.  Peckham,  elocution  and  etymol- 
ogy ;  Mrs.  Esther  M.  Barrett,  civil  government  and  composition ;  Miss  Jessie 
M.  Rice,  geography  and  grammar;  Miss  Francis  A.  Dodge,  history  and  lan- 
guage; Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Rice,  English  and   penmanship;  Miss  Evalina  O. 
Werden,  English  and  needle  work ;  Mrs.  Adeline  J.  Smith,  teacher  in  model 
^hool;  Mrs.  Emma  H.  Albert,  lecturer  on  natural  science;  industrial  depart- 
ment. Miss  Mary  E.  Barnes,  painting  and  charcoal  drawing ;  Miss  Helen  S. 
Mann,  English  branches  and  laundry;  Miss  Sarah  E.  Mallory,  English  branches 
and  sewing;  Miss  Hannah  M.  Garland,  dress  cutting  and  making;  Mrs.  Jea- 
nette  S.  Mallory,  matron  and  domestic  arts;   Miss  Lucy  J.  Gould,  matron;   Mrs. 
Dora  S.  Keyes,  domestic  arts;  Mrs.  Valeria  M.  Jordon,  assistant  matron;  mu- 
sical department.  Professor  George  F.  Browne,  vocal  music,  and  Miss  Nellie  M. 
Kemp,  instrumental  music;  Dr.  Sophia  B.  Jones,  resident  physician  and  teacher 
in  elective  course;  Miss  Letitia  J.  Bothwell,  nurse  in  training  school. 

Union  Hall,  mentioned  above  as  at  one  time  the  barracks  building,  was  ac- 
cidentally destroyed  by  fire  in  1886.  The  buildings  now  occupied  by  the  sem- 
inary are  two,  **  Rockefeller  Hall,"  and  '*  Packard  Hall  "  Rockefeller  Hall  was  so 
named  in  honor  of  the  Hon.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  of  New  York,  who  contribu- 
ted largely  toward  its  erection.  The  entire  length  of  this  building  is  135  feet, 
the  main  building  being  49  by  74,  and  three  stories  high  above  the  basement, 
and  the  wings  being  44  by  43  feet,  and  also  three  stories  high.  The  entire  build- 
ing is  finished  in  Georgia  pine  and  is  heated  by  steam  and  lighted  by  gas.  The 
cost  of  this  building  was  about  $40,000.  Packard  Hall  is  also  a  brick  structure, 
two  stories  high  above  a  basement,  and  is  designed  for  dining-room,  kitchen, 
dormitories  and  study  halls.  It  is  named  in  honor  of  Miss  Packard,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  seminary,  and  cost  together  with  a  large  kitchen  in  the  rear,  $17,- 
000,  and  the  furnishing  cost  $5,000. 

The  site  of  this  seminary  is  one  of  the  most  eligible  and  beautiful  about  At- 
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lanta.  From  the  cupola  of  Rockefeller  Hall  is  obtained  a  view  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains,  the  peaks  of  Kenesaw  and  Lost  Mountain  being  prominent 
objects.  Stone  Mountain  is  also  in  full  view,  and  many  points  of  historic  inter- 
est as  connected  with  the  late  war.  A  new  building  is  in  contemplation  to  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  **  Union  Hall,"  burned  down  as  related  above. 

The  board  of  trustees  at  the  present  time  consists  of  sixteen  persons,  and 
at  the  organization  of  the  board  in  March,  1888,  in  accordance  with  a  pro- 
vision of  the  charter  of  the  seminary,  it  was  decided  to  divide  the  members 
into  three  classes  to  serve  respectively  one,  two,  and  three  years,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  Class  i,  whose  terms  expire  in  1889,  Hon.  Sidney  Root,  Judge 
George  Hillyer,  Rev.  Henry  McDonald,  D.D.,  and  Professor  William  E. 
Holmes,  all  of  Atlanta,  and  Rev.  William  J.  White,  of  Augusta.  Class  2, 
whose  terms  expire  in  1890,  Hon.  John  D.  Rockefeller  and  Rev.  H.  L.  More- 
house, D.D.,  of  New  York  city,  Hon.  James  L.  Howard,  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
Hon.  Chester  W.  Kingsley,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  and  Deacon  Mial  Davis,  Fitch- 
burg,  Mass.  Class  3,  whose  terms  expire  in  1891,  Robert  H.  Cole,  Southbridge,. 
Mrs.  Sylvina  Nickerson,  Newton,  Mrs.  Irene  F.  Bosworth,  Wakefield,  Mrs. 
Louisa  S.  McWhinnie,  Cambridge,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  A.  Harwood,  Newton,  Mass., 
and  Gen.  Thomas  J.  Morgan,  Providence,  R.  I.  The  officers  of  the  board 
of  trustees  are :  President,  Rev.  Henry  L.  Morehouse,  D.D. ;  vice-president, 
Rev.  William  J.  White ;  secretary,  Hon.  Sidney  Root ;  treasurer,  Miss  Sophia 
B.  Packard.  The  executive  committee  consists  of  Rev.  H.  L.  Morehouse, 
Hon.  Sidney  Root,  Hon.  George  Hillyer,  Professor  W.  E.  Holmes,  and  Rev. 
Henry  McDonald.  The  management  of  the  institution  is  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Hon.  Sidney  Root. 

The  new  building  which  is  in  contemplation  is  designed  for  the  industrial 
department  of  the  seminary,  and  also  for  dormitories.  The  industrial  depart- 
ment is  worthy  of  special  mention.  It  embraces  cooking,  "washing,  patching, 
darning,  dressmaking,  housekeeping,  and  the  training  school  for  nurses,  in 
short  all  kinds  of  industry  connected  with  the  care  of  the  home  and  of  the 
sick-room.  All  the  students  are  required  to  take  turns  at  the  pursuit  of  these 
various  branches.  This  institution  is  in  no  sense  political  or  sectarian,  but  it  is 
thoroughly  Christian  in  all  of  its  methods  of  discipline.  Every  proper  effort  is 
made  to  inculcate  the  highest  moral  precepts,  to  the  end  that  the  students  who 
may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  attend  the  institution,  may  lead  moral.  Christian, 
respectable  lives.  A  number  of  the  students  now  belonging  to  the  seminary 
are  preparing  to  become  missionaries  to  the  Congo  Free  States,  where  two  of 
them  have  already  entered  the  missionary  field. 

Clark  University. — This  university  is  located  about  two  miles  south  of  the 
Union  depot,  in  Atlanta.  It  was  named  after  D.  W.  Clark,  late  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  who  visited  this  section  of  the  country  immedi- 
ately after  the  w^ar,  and  organized  the  educational  work  of  that  denomination 
in  the  Southern  States. 
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The  origin  of  this  school  was  somewhat  as  follows :  Early  in  1 869,  Rev.  J* 
W.  Lee  and  his  wife  opened  a  primary  school  in  Clark  chapel,  in  this  city, 
-which  proving  a  success,  was  adopted  by  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.      Rev. 
D.  W.  Hammond  was  appointed  principal  of  the  school,  and  Miss  Leila  Fuller 
and  Miss  Mary  Dickinson,  assistants.     Later  in  the  same  year  the  Summer 
Hill  school-house  was  purchased,  and  the  school  transferred  to  that  building. 
Miss  Lou  Henly  succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hammond,  as  principal,  and  her 
assistants  were  Miss  Lizzie  Henly  and  Miss  Kittie  Johnson.     In  the  fall  of 
1870  Uriah  Cleary  became  the  principal,  and  his  assistants  were  Miss  Sally 
Eichelberger  and  Mrs.  Lee.     In  September,   1 871,  the  Rev.   I.   Marcy  took 
charge  of  the  school,  having  as  his  assistants  Mrs.  Mary  Oldfield  and   her 
•daughter.  Miss  Oldfield.     During  the  succeeding  winter  Rev.  L.  D.  Barrows, 
D.D.,  taught  a  class  in  theology  in  the  basement  of  Loyd  street  church,  and 
in  the  following  spring  property  on  Whitehall  street  was  purchased,  about  one 
mile  from  the  Union  depot,  and  the  school  was  located  there  until  the  erection 
•of  the  magnificent  college  building  known  as  the  Chrisman  building,  named  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Eliza  Chrisman,  who  contributed  $10,000  toward  its  erection. 
The  land  upon  which  this  building,  with  two  others  belonging  to  this  univer- 
sity, stands,  was  purchased  with  money   raised  by  the  late  Bishop  Gilbert 
Haven,  by  personal  solicitation  all  over  the  country,  from  Maine  to  California, 
and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Northern  lakes.     The  tract  at  first  con- 
sisted of  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  to  which  about  nineteen  acres 
have  since  been  added.     On  this  nineteen  acres  stands  the  Gammon  School 
of  Theology,  the  history  of  which  is  given  in  subsequent  pages.     Chrisman 
Hall  cost  about  $30,000,  the  other  $20,000,  added  to  the  $10,000  given  by 
Mrs.  Chrisman,  being  raised  by  Bishop  Haven  and  Dr.  Rust,  the  latter  work- 
ing in  behalf  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society. 

The  courses  of  study  in  this  university  are  as  follows:  College  course  of 
four  years,  college  preparatory  course  of  three  years,  normal  course  of  four 
years,  grammar  school  course  of  three  years,  industrial  course  of  three  years, 
and  a  business  course  of  three  years.  The  industrial  department  embraces  the 
following  schools:  Of  carpentry,  of  agriculture,  of  printing,  of  iron  working, 
and  of  domestic  economy,  of  wood- working,  of  trimming,  of  painting,  and  of 
harness  making.  A  nurse  training  department  was  added  in  the  fall  of  1887. 
In  the  business  course  the  following  subjects  are  taught :  Book-keeping  actual 
lousiness,  banking,  commercial  calculations,  commercial  law,  telegraphy  and 
phonography.  There  is  also  a  department  of  music,  in  which  instruction  is 
given  on  the  piano  and  organ.  The  piano  course  embraces  four  years  study,  as 
also  does  the  organ  course,  though  the  two  courses  are  the  same  for  the  first  two 
years.  In  the  organ  course  the  third  and  fourth  years  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  organ.  Following  are  numbers  of  students  that  have  been  in  attendance 
at  this  university,  exclusive  of  the  theological  course,  since  1878.     For  the 
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years  1878-79,  males,  100,  females,  79,  total,  179;  for  1879-80,  males,  86, 
females,8i,  total,  167;  for  1882-83.  males,  the  summary  was:  In  the  college 
department,  9;  college  preparatory,  S;  normal  course,  19;  grammar  school, 
105;  total  number  of  students,  141,  and  for  1883-84,  college  department,  8; 
college  preparatory,  17;  normal  course,  28  ;  grammar  school,  154;  business 
college,  2;  instrumental  music.  29;  vocal  music,  65  ;  industrial  deparment,  109; 
total  number  of  different  students  in  the  university,  223.  For  1885-86,  college 
course,  6;  college  preparatory,  21  ;  medical,  3  ;  normal  course,  19;  grammar 
school,  289;  business  college,  2;  instrumental  music,  27;  industrial  depart- 
ment. 61  ;  total  number  of  different  students  in  the  university,  260;  for  [S86— 
87,  collegiate.  3  ;  academic,  56;  grammar  school,  239;  instrumental  music,  32; 
industrial  department,  60 ;  total  number  of  different  students  in  the  university, 
266. 

The  officers  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  this  university  have  been  as  follows; 
President,  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven,  1879  and  1880;  Bishop  Henry  W.  Warren, 
1881  to  1885  ;  Bishop  John  M.  Walden,  1S85  to  the  present  time;  vice-pres- 
ident, Rev.  E.  Q.  Fuller,  1879  to  1884;  Rev.  R.  S.  Rust,  1885  to  the  present 
time;  secretary,  W.  H,  Crogman,  1879  to  the  present  time;  treasurer.  Rev. 
George  Standing,  1879  to  1881  ;  Robert  E.  Bisbee,  1881  to  1882  ;  Rev.  E.  O. 
Thayer.  18S3  to  the  present  time. 

The  leading  members  of  the  faculty  of  this  university  has  been  as  follows  : 

L-Presidenl  and  professor  of  moral  science,  R,  E.  Bisbee,  A.M.,  1879  to  1881  ; 

w  Rev.  E.  O,  Thayer,  A.M.,  1882  to  the  present  time  ;  professor  of  higher  Eng- 
lish and  mathematics,  W.  H.  Crogman,  A.B.,  1879  to  1882,  since  when  Mr. 
Crogman  has  been  professorof  ancient  languages;  professor  of  natural  science,  F. 
A.  Rogers,  M.D.,  1879-80;  Rev.  C.  J.  Brown,  A.M.,  1883  to  the  present  time. 
Numerous  other  teachers  in  various  capacities  have  been  employed,  but  the 
growth  of  the  university  has  been  such  that  frequent  changes  have  been  neces- 
sary, and  this  makes  it  difficult  to  present  a  systematic  statement  of  the  differ- 
ent members  of  the  faculty  from  year  to  year.  The  present  faculty  is  as  fol- 
lows :  Rev.  E.  O.  Thayer,  A.M..  president ;  W.  H.  Crogman.  A.M.,  professor  of 
Latin  and  Greek;  Sibyl  E.  Abbott,  A.M.,  professor  of  history;  Rev.  C.  J. 
Brown,  A.M.,  professor  of  natural  science  ;  D.  Moury,  M.D.,  principal  of  Eng- 
lish department;  Genevieve  Faville.  A.M.,  principal  of  music  department;. 
Thomas  A.  Forson,  A.M.,  professor  of  higher  mathematics ;  Rebecca  A.  Lang- 
ford,  principal  of  primary  department ;  W.  H.  Crogman,  librarian. 

Each  school  in  the  industrial  department  is  presided  over  by  a  separate 
head,  who  is  specially  qualified  to  take  charge  of  that  department.  This  is 
really  one  of  the  most  useful  departments  of  the  university.  As  such  it  fur- 
nishes healthful  exercise  for  the  students,  it  furnishes  manual  training  in  various- 
departments  of  industry,  it  prepares  the  students  for  earning  an  honest  living 
and  renders  them  more  useful  members  of  the  community  than  they  could  be 
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by  the  possession  of  a  merely  ornamental  education,  and  it  serves  to  correct 
the  notion  that  the  educated  man  is  above  the  performance  of  physical  labor. 
The  great  necessity  of  this  department  is  a  new  and  more  convenient  building. 
Since  the  erection  of  Warren  Hall  a  plan  has  been  devised  by  means  of  which 
it  is  hoped  to  raise  suffieient  funds  to  erect  this  new  building,  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  call  *•  Georgia  Hall,"  the  estimated  cost  of  which  is  $5,000.  One 
thousand  dollars  of  this  amount  has  been  conditionally  pledged,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  other  $4,000  can  be  raised  by  the  sale  of  cards  handsomely  printed, 
representing  a  brick,  and  costing  ten  cents  each,  the  sale  of  40,000  of  which  will 
insure  the  erection  of  the  building.  It  is  the  design  to  burn  the  bricks  in  the 
university  brickyard,  thus  insuring  the  erection  of  a  large  building  at  the  least 
possible  cost. 

The  Gammon  School  of  Theology. — In  1866,  after  an  absence  of  twenty- two 
years,  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  re-entered  the  Southern  States.  The 
educational  enterprises  of  this  church  were  largely  committed  to  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society.  As  soon  as  conferences  were  established  it  beeame  evi- 
dent that  if  permanent  results  were  to  be  achieved  in  the  important  field  of 
theology,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  special  theological  training  for 
the  ministry  of  the  church.  Various  plans  were  devised  and  put  into  opera- 
tion, and  much  successful  work  was  done  in  this  field  by  a  number  of  devoted 
ministers  and  teachers  operating  in  connection  with  various  schools. 

This  kind  of  education,  however,  as  conducted  in  connection  with  the 
schools  of  this  society,  met  with  unsatisfactory  results,  so  far  as  a  permanent 
institution  was  concerned,  up  to  1883,  when  the  Gammon  School  of  Theology 
was  established  in  connection  with  Clark  University  at  Atlanta.  So  great  was 
the  demand,  however,  for  academic,  normal  and  collegiate  instruction  upon  these 
schools,  which  were  crowded  with  eager  students,  that  the  funds  of  the  Freed- 
men's  Aid  Society  were  not  equal  to  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  a 
separate  department  for  theology,  nor  of  an  independent  school  of  that  nature. 
Besides  this  inadequacy  of  funds,  there  was,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  educational 
work  upon  the  colored  people,  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  of  instruction  re- 
ceived by  them,  such  that  it  would  not  have  been  justifiable  to  set  to  work  a 
faculty  devoted  exclusively  to  the  instruction  and  training  of  students  in  the- 
ology. 

But  in  1882,  when  Bishop  Warren  made  Atlanta  his  place  of  residence,  and 
the  center  of  his  labors,  the  prospect  was  that  a  separate  school  of  theology 
could  find  enough  to  do,  in  case  it  could  be  established.  Here  the  Freed- 
men*s  Aid  Society,  with  the  co-operation  of  Bishop  Gilbert  Haven,  had  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  great  institution  of  learning  by  the  purchase  of  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land  one-half  mile  south  of  the  southern  limits  of  the 
city  of  Atlanta.  Clark  University  was  moved  to  this  location  in  1 88 1,  and 
the  work  of  establishing  a  school  of  theology  in  connection  therewith  was 


entered  upon  with  the  concurrence  of  Dr.  Rust  and  the  Freedmcn's  Aid  So- 
ciety. Two-thirds  of  the  sura  of  $25,000  were  raised  from  various  sources, 
and  the  other  third  was  given  by  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Gammon,  of  Batavia,  111.,  who 
had  became  interested  in  the  enterprise.  A  beautiful  site  of  about  nineteen 
acres  of  iand  adjoining  the  grounds  of  Clark  University,  comprising  some  of 
the  highest  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  was  purchased,  upon  which  a  sub- 
stantial and  handsome  building,  four  stories  high,  with  stone  trimmings,  was 
erected,  at  a  cost  of  $25,000.  The  granite  for  the  foundations  was  quarried 
on  the  grounds.  This  new  building,  which  was  christened  "  Gammon  Hall," 
in  honor  of  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Gammon,  who  had  contributed  so  liberally  toward 
its  erection,  was  immediately  commenced,  the  corner  stone  being  laid  May 
12,  1883.  The  building  itself  was  dedicated  on  the  iSth  of  the  following  De- 
cember, on  which  occasion  the  principal  addresses  were  made  by  Bishop  War- 
ren and  Dr.  R.  S.  Rust. 

The  first  step  in  the  organization  of  the  school  was  taken  in  June,  1883,  by 
the  election  of  a  dean  by  the  unanimous  action  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Clark 
University  and  the  executive  committee  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society.  The 
dean  thus  elected  entered  upon  the  work  of  organization  and  instruction  Oc- 
tober 3,  1883.  A  full,  thorough  and  comprehensive  course  of  theological 
study,  covering  three  years,  and  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  the  work,  was 
projected.  This  course  was  successfully  completed  by  the  first  class,  and  has 
been  substantially  followed  ever  since. 

The  school  opened  with  two  students,  and  closed  its  first  year  with  nine- 
teen. The  next  year  there  were  twenty-nine  ministers  and  candidates  enrolled. 
During  the  third  year  there  were  forty-eight  in  attendance,  and  the  fourth 
there  were  fifty-six.  There  are  at  the  present  time  sixty-one  students  en- 
rolled, representing  eleven  States  and  one  foreign  country,  and  also  represent- 
ing twenty-two  institutions  of  learning.  This  consideration  shows  the  wide 
influence  already  attained  by  the  school,  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  the  setectioa 
■of  Atlanta  for  its  home. 

The  library,  started  immediately  upon  the  organization  of  the  school,  has 
steadily  increased,  mostly  by  gifts  of  valuable  books  from  various  sources,  un- 
til it  now  numbers  over  5,000  volumes  on  its  shelves. 

An  endowment  of  $20,000  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gammon,  immedi- 
ately upon  the  opening  of  the  school.  Two  years  afterward,  after  careful  ob-  ■ 
servation  of  the  growth  of  the  institution  and  of  its  wide  field  of  influence,  to- 
gether with  the  immediate  necessity  of  enlargement,  Mr.  Gammon  privately  in- 
dicated his  plan  of  an  endowment  which  should  be  adequate  to  place  this  school 
on  a  permanent  basis  for  the  future.  In  accordance  with  this  plan  of  Mr.  Gam- 
mon's the  school  opened  its  third  year  with  the  chair  of  exegesis  filled  by  an 
additional  professor.  The  next  year,  the  work  having  steadily  increased,  an- 
other professor  was  added,  and  the  chair  of  systematic  theology  filled  by  him. 
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These  two  chairs  are  still  filled  by  the  professors  originally  selected,  the  elec- 
tion in  each  case  having  been  confirmed  by  a  special  action  of  the  board  of 
bishops. 

The  only  condition  placed  by  Mr.  Gammon  upon  his  proposed  munificent 
endowment  of  this  school  was  that  it  be  exclusively  a  theological  school,  and 
independent  of  any  other  institution  in  its  organization  and  government.  His 
desire  was  that  it  should  sustain  the  same  relation  to  each  school  of  the  entire 
system  of  educational  institutions  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society  and  of  the 
church  throughout  the  South.  In  accordance  with  this  desire  of  Mr.  Gam- 
mon, the  oflScial  connection  of  the  Gammon  School  of  Theology  with  Clark  Uni- 
versity was  dissolved  in  April,  1887,  and  it  was  placed  upon  an  independent 
basis  by  the  action  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Society. 
A  new  board  of  trustees  was  elected,  the  dean  of  the  school  was  elected  presi- 
dent, and  an  application  was  made  for  a  new  charter.  In  January,  1888,  Mr. 
Gammon  legally  turned  over  property  to  the  amount  of  $200,000  to  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  trust,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Gammon  School  of  Theology.  The  income  of  this  endowment  fund  is  to  be 
administered  by  Mr.  Gammon  during  his  lifetime  for  the  purpose  of  further  ac- 
cumulation, and  for  the  erection  of  additional  buildings  for  the  complete  and 
permanent  equipment  of  the  institution.  Three  suitable  houses  for  the  pro- 
fessors have  already  been  erected,  and  a  fireproof  library  building  is  planned 
for  erection  during  the  present  year. 

The  petition  for  the  new  charter  for  this  institution  was  presented  to  the 
Fulton  Superior  Court  on  February  23,  1888,  and  the  charter  was  granted  in 
March  24,  1888. 

The  trustees  of  this  institution  are  as  follows  :  Bishop  J.  M.  Walden,  D.D., 
LL.D.,  Rev.  R.  S.  Rust,  D.D.,  W.  P.  Thirkield,  B.D.,  cx^officio.  Rev.  E.  H. 
Gammon,  Rev.  A.  G.  Haygood,  D.D..  LL.D..  J.  W.  Adams,  Professor  W.  H. 
Crogman,  A.M.,  Rev.  C.  O.  Fisher,  D  D.,  and  J.  C.  Kimball.  The  faculty  of 
this  school  is  as  follows  :  Rev.  W.  P.  Thirkield,  A.M.,  B.D.,  president  and  pro- 
fessor of  practical  theology  ;  Rev.  James  C.  Murray,  A.M.,  B.D.,  professor  of 
exegetical  theology;  Rdv.  Eldward  L.  Parks,  A.M.,  D.D.,  professor  of  system- 
atical theology  and  instructor  in  elocution ;  and  Professor  James  C.  Murray, 
librarian.  The  chair  of  historical  theology  has  not  yet  been  filled,  the  work  at 
present  being  divided  among  the  other  professors. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

CHURCHES. 

THE  First  Methodisl  Church  South. — No  one  could  be  found  who  could  state 
wiih  certainty  at  what  time  and  by  whom  the  first  religious  services  were 
held  in  Atlanta.  It  is,  however,  staled  oa  the  authority  of  C.  M.  Payne,  that 
there  was  preaching  in  a  stone  building  which  stood  in  the  rear  of  the  two- 
story  fr«mc  building  then  used  for  a  railroad  office,  and  standing  just  north  of 
the  present  Union  depot,  or  "  car-shed,"  as  it  was  called,  in  the  winter  of 
1844-45.  The  preacher  on  this,  or  on  these  occasions,  was  the  Rev.  Osborne 
Smith,  an  itinerant  minister,  who  afterward  became  president  of  Emory  Col- 
lege. Some  time  during  the  summer  of  1845  there  was  a  protracted  meeting 
on  Wheat  street  in  a  cotton  warehouse  standing  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  cast  of  North  Pryor  street,  at  which  Bishop  Andrew,  Rev.  George  W. 
Lane,  of  Emory  College,  and  others  preached.  This  warehouse  was  owned  by 
A.  W.  Wheat.  The  meeting  lasted  several  days  and  was  the  firsf  protracted 
meeting  ever  held  in  the  place. 

The  following  quotation  is  from  a  history  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  written  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Glenn,  D.D.,  which  is  mainly  relied  upon 
for  the  entire  history  of  the  church  as  it  appears  in  this  volume : 

"There  is,  perhaps,  no  city  known  to  history  where  the  church  of  God  has  a 
more  potent  and  acknowledged  influence  upon  the  population  than  in  this,  and 
where,  in  fact,  the  church  is  made  so  prominently  the  first  and  foremost  of  all 
institutions.  Remarkable  as  the  history  of  the  city  is,  the  history  of  the  church 
has  been  no  less  remarkable.  She  has  not  numbered  all  of  the  inhabitants  as 
members  of  her  body,  and  all  of  the  homes  as  Christian  homes,  and  yet  her 
plastic  hand  has  been  on  all  of  these,  and  her  influence  has  been  upon  the  lives 
and  enterprises  of  the  city  to  such  an  extent  as  to  win  for  Atlanta  the  reputa- 
tion abroad  of  being  a  '  Christian  city.' 

"  Among  the  first  and  always  prominent  Christian  forces  in  the  city,  was 
the  Methodist  Church.  Long  before  Atlanta  was  known  as  even  Marthasville, 
or  the  cross-roads  town  had  even  a  local  habitation  or  a  name,  the  proverbial 
Methodist  preacher  was  roving  the  country  round.  Wherever  the  people 
were  he  was  to  be  found  in  their  midst,  helping  to  open  up  roads,  establish 
communities,  and  to  build  schools  and  churches.  He  has  been  an  intergral 
and  organic  factor  in  the  lite  of  Georgia  and  Atlanta." 

Colonel  E.  Y.  Clarke,  in  his  Illustrated  Atlanta,  says  that  three  very  noted 
events  occurred  in  1845.  The  first  of  these  was  the  appearance  of  The  Lum' 
inary,  the  first  newspaper  in  the  ciiy;  the  second  event  was  the  arrival  of  the 
first  train  of  cars,  September   15,  coming  from  Augusta;  and  the  third  event- 
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was  the  erection  of  the  first  building  for  church  and  school  purposes.  This 
was  a  small  one- story  frame  building  set  up  on  posts,  and  having  a  chimney 
at  each  end,  outside  of  the  building,  in  the  prevailing  Southern  style  of  archi- 
tecture for  such  buildings.  It  stood  in  the  angle  between  Pryor  and  Houston 
streets,  northeast  from  the  present  First  Methodist  Church.  During  the  week 
it  was  used  as  a  school-house  and  on  Sunday  as  a  church.  In  it  all  the  vari- 
ous denominations  worshiped  until  their  own  church  buildings  were  erected. 

The  first  Sunday-school  in  Atlanta  was  organized  in  this  building  on  the 
■second  Sunday  in  June,  1847.     Children  from  all  denominations  belonged  to 
this   Sunday  school ;  hence  it  was  known  as  the  "Atlanta  Union  Sunday- 
school.'*     Oswald  Houston  and  James  A.  Collins  shared  the  first  superinten- 
-dency  of  this  school.     Robert  M.  Clarke  was  the  first  secretary  and  treasurer, 
a.nd  R.  M.  Brown,  librarian.     Edwin  Payne,  A.  F.  Luckie  and  A.  E.  Johnson 
'ivere  made  a  committee  to  solicit  subscriptions  to  keep  up  the  library.     This 
-committee  secured  the  names  of  a  large  number  of  the  leading  citizens  who 
-assisted  in  this  work.     The  next  year  a  still  larger  subscription  list  was  ob- 
tained. 

For  some  time  services  of  the  Methodists  were  held  in  the  Western  and 

-Atlantic  depot,  but  in  1847  Wesley  Chapel  was  organized  and  became  a  reg- 

i-ilar  appointment  in  Decatur  circuit.     Anderson  Ray  and   E.  W.  Speer  were 

X.he  preachers  in  charge.     Soon  afterward  the  members  of  the  church  deter- 

lined  to  build  a  church  edifice,  and  through  the  efforts  of  Edwin  Payne  and 

►thers  a  subscription  of  $700  was  raised  for  that  purpose,  and  the  work  of 

luilding  begun.     Before  the  house  was  completed  the  money  was  exhausted 

-^.nd  no  more  could  be  had.      It  was,  however,  used  and  services  held  within  it. 

Some  slabs  were  obtained  from  Jonathan  Norcross's  saw- mill,  in  which  holes 

Avere  bored  into  which  pegs  were  driven  for  legs,  and  thus  rude  seats  provided. 

rough  platform  and  a  small  table  constituted  the  pulpit,  a  home-made  tin 

:handelier,  swung  near  the  center  of  the  house,  held  the  candles  tRat  furnished 

the  light  for  the  worshipers.     Thus  equipped  the  Methodists  held  their  services 

sind'Were  the  first  to  hold  services  in  their  own  house.     Altogether  this  rude 

house  of  worship  would  have  given  great  joy  to  Peter  Cartwright,  who  was  so 

Tnuch  opposed  to  everything  that  exhibited  anything  like  elegance  or  even 

c:omfort  and  convenience  in  a  house  of  worship,  could  he  have  worshiped  within 

its  sacred  precincts.     The  lot  on  which  this  primitive  house  of  worship  stood 

vras  procured  for  the  church,  without  cost  to  the  organization,  through  the 

-efforts  of  Edwin  Payne. 

J;  W.  Yarbrough  and  J.  W.  Hinton  served  the  church  in  1848,  and  during 
this  year  the  first  Methodist  Sunday-school  was  organized  under  the  superin- 
tendency  of  Lewis  Lawshe.  In  1849  the  church  was  furnished  with  comfort- 
able pews,  and  there  was  a  great  revival,  resulting  in  the  accession  of  consider- 
able numbers  to  the  membership.     J.  W.  Yarbrough  and  A.  M.  Wynn  were 
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the  preachers  this  year.  In  1850  the  church  was  separated  from  the  Decatur 
circuit  and  made  a  station,  and  Silas  Cooper  was  the  first  pastor.  J,  L.  Pierce 
succeeded  Mr.  Cooper,  and  during  this  year  George  F.  Pierce,  then  president 
of  Emory  College  and  afterward  bishop  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South,  preached 
in  Atlanta  the  sermons  which  gave  him  a  national  reputation.  In  1 S5 1  C.  W, 
Thomas  was  the  preacher;  in  1852-53,  W.  H.  Evans;  in  1854,  J.  P.  Duncan 
and  J.  W.  Austin;  in  1855,  S.  Anthony  and  Jesse  Boring;  in  1856,  C.  R. 
Jewitt;  in  1857-58,  C.  W.  Key;  in  1859-6D,  J.  B.  Payne;  in  1861-62.  W. 
J.  Scott;  in  1S63,  J.  W.  Hinton;  in  1864,  L.  D.  Houston;  in  1865,  A.  M. 
Thigpen. 

During  the  civil  war  the  membership  of  the  church  was  scattered  in  all  di- 
rections and  the  services  interrupted.  But  no  sooner  was  the  city  again  in 
peace  than  the  membership  began  to  relurn  and  to  push  forward  their  relig- 
ious work.  It  was  not  long  after  this  before  Wesley  Chapel  became  too  small 
for  the  membership,  and  the  congregation  determined  to  have  a  larger  church 
edifice,  one  which  should  be  more  in  harmony  with  the  architecture  of  other 
buildings.  Dr.  W.  P.  Harrison  was  pastor  in  1866-67,  ^"'^  under  him  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  take  the  matter  in  charge.  Rev.  F.  A.  Kimball  was 
pastor  in  1868-69,  and  during  his  pastorate  the  first  parsonage  aid  society  was 
organized,  with  Mrs,  F.  A.  Kimball,  president.  Dr.  Harrison  again  became 
pastor,  the  foundation  of  the  new  house  was  begun,  and  on  September  ist  the 
corner  stone  was  laid.  The  decision  to  erect  the  new  building  was  arrived  at 
ton  the  1  ith  of  June,  1870,  the  location  selected  being  at  the  junction  of  Peach- 
tree  and  Pryor  streL-ts,  fronting  north  on  l-Iouston  street.  The  dimensions  of 
the  lot  are  as  follows :  On  Houston  street,  69^  feet ;  on  Pryor  street.  2  56  feet ; 
and  on  Peachtree  street,  286  feet.  The  new  building  when  erected  was  of  the 
Gothic  style  of  architecture.  In  the  center  of  the  front  is  a  tower  surmounted 
by  a  spire,  and  on  each  of  the  two  front  corners  is  a  pinnacle.  The  height  of 
the  spire  is- 180  feet,  and  the  pinnacles  are  each  95  feet  high.  The  seating 
capacity  of  the  auditorium  is  one  thousand,  and  is  96  x  62  feet.  At  the  laying 
of  the  corner  stone  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Masons  of  Georgia  was  present,  and 
the  Knights  Templar  turned  out  in  full  force.  Samuel  Lawrence,  grand  mas- 
ter of  the  State,  delivered  an  address,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harrison,  pastor  of  the 
church,  preached  the  sermon.  The  new  church  building  was  so  far  completed 
in  1871  that  the  congregation  worshiped  in  the  basement.  The  lots  on  which 
Wesley  Chapel  stood  were  sold  February  16,  1871,  for  $8,000,  the  chapel  for 
$200,  and  the  bell  for  $14.  On  the  19th  of  February,  this  year.  Rev.  Annintus 
Wright  became  pastor,  March  12th  Rev.  Dr.  Lovick  Pierce  preached  a  me- 
morial sermon  in  honor  of  Bishop  James  Osgood  Andrew,  then  recently  de- 
ceased, and  on  the  same  day  similar  memorial  services  were  held  in  each  of  the 
M.  E.  Churches  in  Atlanta.  On  the  14th  of  June.  1 871,  the  name  of  the  church 
was  changed  from  Wesley  Chapel  to  the  First  Methodist  Church  South,  of  At- 
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lanta,  and  the  new  building  was  pushed  rapidly  to  completion.     On  the  1 6th 

-of  December,  1871,  Rev.  Dr.  Harrison  again  became  pastor  of  this  church.     In 

1878  the  auditorium  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be  used  by  the  congregation. 

The  pastor  at  this  time  was  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Parks,  and  during  the  session  of 

the  general  conference  of  the  church,  held  that  year,  the  Woman's  Mission 

Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church  South  was  organized.     By  the  close  of  a  four 

years*  pastorate  of  Rev.  C.  A.  Evans  the  debt  incurred  in  the  erection  of  the 

church  was  paid.     During  this  latter  year  the  Ladies'  Aid  Society  of  the  First 

Church  was  organized,  and  it  has  been  the  means  of  accomplishing  a  great 

amount  of  good. 

During  the  years  1884-85-86  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Glenn,  D.D.,  at  this  time 
presiding  elder  of  the  North  Atlanta  circuit,  was  the  pastor  of  this  church. 
Since  that  time  the  pulpit  has  been  filled  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Morrison,  D.D., 
and  the  church  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  This  church  has  the  finest 
pipe  organ  in  the  city. 

The  Marietta  Street  Mission  was  established  by  the  First  M.  E.  Church 
July  13,  1884.  Through  the  instrumentality  of  this  mission  there  have  been 
about  two  hundred  and  sixty  conversions,  the  converts  having  distributed 
themselves  among  the  various  denominations  of  the  city.  John  F.  Barclay  is 
the  superintendent  of  the  mission,  which,  at  the  present  time,  has  about  two 
liundred  scholars. 

Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South)  was  started  in  the  spring  of 
1853,  by  Greene  B.  Haygood,  as  a  mission  Sunday-school,  in  a  little  house  on 
"McDonough  street.  Mr.  Haygood  was  assisted  in  this  work  by  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Martha  A.  Haygood,  Willis  Peck,  and  his  son,  Atticus  G.  Haygood,  a  mere 
lad,  who  acted  as  librarian  of  the  Sunday-school.  Mr.  Haygood  continued 
the  class- meeting  in  this  room  once  a  week  for  some  time.  About  the  close 
-of  the  summer  of  1853  the  corner  stone  of  the  church  building  was  laid,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1854  the  Sunday-school  and  class-meeting  moved  to  the  base- 
ment of  the  building,  which  stood  on  Mitchell  street,  immediately  south  of  the 
new  capitol.  The  preachers  for  the  year  were  Rev.  John  P.  Duncan  and  Rev. 
James  M.  Austin.  The  church  Jbuilding  was  completed  in  September,  1854, 
and  was  dedicated  by  Bishop  James  O.  Andrew,  D.D.  In  1855  Wesley  Chapel 
^nd  Trinity  Church  were  served  jointly  by  Rev.  Samuel  Anthony  and  Rev. 
Jesse  Boring,  M.D.,  D.D.  In  1856  Trinity  was  set  off  as  a  separate  charge, 
and  Rev.  Lewis  J.  Davis  appointed  as  the  first  regular  pastor.  In  1857  the 
pastor  was  Rev.  Habersham  J.  Adams;  in  1858  and  1859,  Rev.  Robert  B. 
Lester;  in  i860,  Rev.  W.  M.  Crumley;  in  1861,  Rev.  John  C.  Simmons;  in 
1862,  Rev.  George  B.  N.  McDonald;  in  1863  and  1864,  Rev.  H.  H.  Parks. 
In  July  of  the  latter  year  Sherman's  army  was  approaching  the  city,  and  for 
two  Sundays  the  church  was  closed,  and  the  pastor  and  his  family  were  fugi- 
tives.    In  August  Rev.  Atticus  G.  Haygood  held  services  twice  on  each  Sun- 


day.  Trinity  was  the  only  Protestant  church  that  remained  open  during  the 
siege.  When  Sherman  sent  the  people  away  the  church  was  used  as  a  store- 
house for  furniture,  and  in  January,  1865,  when  the  Rev.  Atticus  G.  Haygood 
became  pastor  he  found  the  church  full  of  furniture.  Services  were  held  in 
the  church  for  the  first  lime  after  the  exile  on  the  first  Sunday  in  February, 
1865,  the  congregation  consisting  of  eleven  persons,  and  the  text  being  "Trials 
of  Faith."  On  the  next  Sunday  the  Sunday-school  was  reorganized,  with  F. 
M.  Richardson  as  superintendent.  On  September  17,  1S65,  instrumenlal  music 
was  introduced  into  the  church.  Rev.  Mr.  Haygood  came  back  to  the  church- 
in  1866,  and  the  first  "church  meeting"  under  the  iaw  passed  by  the  general 
conference  |in  the  preceding  April  was  held  in  May  following.  Rev.  W.  M. 
Crumley  became  pastor  in  1867.  Between  the  years  1853  and  1867  the  pre- 
siding elders  of  the  Atlanta  circuit  had  been  John  C.  Simmons,  Walter  R. 
Branham  (two  years),  John  W.  Yarbrough,  James  B.  Payne  and  Habersham 
J.  Adams.  Rev.  W,  M.  Crumley  remained  pastor  of  the  church  until  1871^ 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Evans,  formerly  General  Evans  of 
the  Confederate  army.  Rev.  W.  J.  Scott  succeeded  Rev.  Mr.  Evans  in  i87Sv 
and  remained  one  year.  Rev.  W.  F.  Cook  was  pastor  one  year,  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  Rev.  J.  E.  Evans,  who  remained  two  years,  1877  and  1878.  Rev. 
John  W.  Heidt  was  pastor  during  1879,  18S0  and  1881  ;  Rev.  T.  R.  Kendall 
during  the  next  four  years,  and  then  was  succeeded  by  the  present  pastor.  Rev. 
James  W.  Lee,  who  came  in  1886. 

The  old  church  building,  which  stood  on  Mitchell  street,  between  Wash- 
ington and  McDonough  streets,  was  sold  in  1874,  when  the  basement  of  the 
present  building  was  ready  for  occupancy,  The  new  building  is  of  brick  and 
stands  at  the  corner  of  Whitehall  and  West  Peters  streets.  It  was  commenced 
in  1872,  and  the  original  church  was  completed  in  tS77,  the  basement  having 
been  used  for  church  purposes  three  years.  It  was  55  x  90  feet  in  size,  and 
cost  about  $50,000.  Since  the  erection  of  the  first  part  of  the  building  an  ex- 
tension has  been  added,  which  is  twenty-five  feet  long,  and  sixteen  feet  wider 
than  the  original  church.  This  extension  cost  about  $20,000.  The  spire  to- 
this  church  is  about  150  feet  high.  In  1880  an  organ  was  erected  in  the  church, 
the  original  cost  of  which  was  $7,000.  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  Hastings's  make^ 
and  cost  Trinity  Church,  together  with  a  new  case  and  complete  renovating^ 
$3,500.     It  is  the  largest  pipe  organ  in  Atlanta. 

The  membership  of  this  church  in  1868  was  about  200;  in  1878,  about 
500;  and  at  the  present  time,  18S8,  about  1,500.  The  superintendents  of  the 
Sunday-school  since  the  war  have  been  F.  M.  Richardson  for  about  ten  years;. 
Judge  W.  R.  Hammond,  W.  A.  Haygood,  T.  P.  Westmoreland,  C.  E.  Boyn- 
ton,  and  W.  A.  Hemphill,  who  is  the  present  superintendent.  The  number  of 
scholars  in  the  Sunday-school  is  now  about  five  hundred,  and  the  school  is. 
conducted  in  the  basement  of  the  church. 
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St  PauVs  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South)  is  located  at  No.  247  East 
Hunter  street.  The  first  movement  resulting  in  the  organization  of  this  church 
was  made  April  21,  1867,  on  which  day  F.  M.  Richardson  organized  a  Sunday- 
school  in  a  room  in  the  City  Hospital  building,  on  the  old  fair  grounds,  with 
thirty-nine  children.  The  next  Sunday  there  were  forty  four  children  present^ 
and  on  the  third  Sunday  there  were  so  many,  both  young  and  old,  who  desired 
to  attend,  that  the  room  was  too  small  for  their  accommodation.  They  there- 
fore adjourned  to  the  grove  at  the  corner  of  Fair  and  Hill  streets,  where  the 
school  grew  up  to  175  in  regular  attendance.  In  the  fall  the  school  moved  to- 
the  hospital  building,  which  had  in  the  meantime  been  vacated,  and  here  it  re- 
mained until  January,  1870,  when  the  building  was  blown  down  by  a  severe 
storm.  The  school  was  then  without  shelter,  until  a  lady  of  Atlanta  erected  a 
house  which  she  permitted  it  to  occupy.  Their  occupancy  of  this  house  began 
on  the  7th  of  May,  1870,  and  in  the  following  fall  preaching  was  begun  in  the 
same  house.  The  church  grew  rapidly,  and  in  January,  1872,  had  about  twa 
hundred  members.  Some  time  previously,  in  September,  1 87 1,  the  members 
determined  upon  the  erection  of  a  church  building  of  their  own.  Colonel  L. 
P.  Grant  donated  to  the  church  a  lot  on  Hunter  street,  Isaac  Tuttle  gave  them 
$100  in  materials  and  labor,  E.  E.  Butler  gave  $50  in  cash,  and  others  donated 
smaller  amounts.  J.  A.  Tuttle  commenced  work  on  the  building  on  the  24th 
of  September,  1871,  and  the  building  was  opened  for  religious  services  on  the 
29th  of  October  following.  By  January,  1872,  it  was  completely  enclosed,  and 
the  Rev.  G.  H.  Patillo,  the  pastor,  asked  the  public  to  contribute  toward  its 
completion  $i,ocx).  This  was  done  and  the  church  was  dedicated  on  the  22d 
of  May,  1872.  In  the  morning  of  that  day  Bishop  George  F.  Pierce  preached 
itx  the  grove,  and  in  the  afternoon  Rev.  Lovick  Pierce  preached  in  the  church. 
-A.fter  the  formal  dedication.  Bishop  Pierce  officiating,  a  popular  subscription 
iv^as  taken  up  of  $440,  by  which  the  building  was  entirely  freed  from  debt. 
mong  the  pastors  since  that  time  have  been  Rev.  W.  A.  Dodge,  who  re- 
ained  four  years;  Rev.  William  Simmons,  who  remained  two  years;  Rev. 
.  M.  White,  who  remained  two  years ;  Rev.  John  M.  Bowden,  who  remained 
eyear;  and  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Mr.  Underwood,  who  came  in  Decem- 
r,  1887.  Mr.  GuUatt  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school,  which  has 
ut  three  hundred  and  fifty  scholars. 

Grace  M,  E,  Church  (South)  was  established  in  1883,  with  the  Rev.  W.  A.. 

odge  as  missionary.     He  was  with  the  church  one  year,  and  was  succeeded 

the  Rev.  Miles  H.  Dillard,  who  also  remained  one  year,  and  was  succeeded 

the  Rev.  T.  J.  Christian,  who  remained  two  years.    The  Rev.  George  E.  Bon* 

rcame  to  the  church  in  January,  1888.     The  church  building  is  situated  oa 

€  boulevard,  between  Houston  and  Cain  streets.     It  has  a  brick  basement,. 

Lth  a  frame  silperstructure,  and  cost  about  $4,cxx).     The  auditorium  will  seat 

out  four  hundred  and  fifty  people.     The  membership  of  the  church  is  now 


about  two  hundred  and  twenty-five,  and  the  Sunday-school,  of  which  J.  C. 
Hcndrix  is  the  superintendent,  has  about  two  hundred  scholars. 

Payne's  Chapel  was  organized  and  was  in  a  flourishing  conditian  before  the 
war,  but  the  building  was  destroyed  by  oider  of  General  Sherman,  with  the 
rest  of  the  city,  and  the  church  was  disbanded.  In  1S69  a  reorganization  was 
effected  and  the  Rev.  W,  G.  Dunlap,  who  had  returned  from  Texas  to  the 
Georgia  Conference,  became  ihe  missionary  on  the  north  side  of  Atlanta.  The 
reorganization  was  effected  in  the  North  End  Academy,  near  the  site  of  the 
old  church.  In  July,  1869,  the  church  had  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
forty-six,  and  Ihe  Sunday-school  had  one  hundred  and  forty  scholar.?,  Edwin 
Payne  gave  the  church  a  deed  to  the  lot  and  upon  it  a  church  was  erected, 
36  X  50  feet  in  size,  on  the  corner  of  Hunnicutt  and  Luckie  streets.  This  new 
building  was  dedicated  by  Hishop  George  F.  Pierce  on  the  1st  of  May,  1870. 
Its  seating  capacity  is  about  four  hundred.  The  Kev,  D,  D.  Cox  was  pastor 
two  years  after  Kev.  Mr.  Dunlap  retired,  and  then  followed  Kev.  P.  M,  Kyburn. 
one  year ;  Rev.  Allen  G.  Thomas,  one  year ;  Rev.  T.  H.  Timmons,  two  years  ; 
Rev.  J.  A.  Reynolds,  one  year;  Kev.  W.  F.  Quillin,  three  years;  Kev.  John 
M.  Bowden,  four  years;  and  Rev.  H.  L.  Crumley,  present  pastor,  commencing 
in  1S87.  The  Sunday-school  has  always  been  in  a  flourishing  condition.  J. 
C  Hendrix  was  its  superintendent  from  1869  to  1883,  since  when  the  super- 
intendents have  been  A.  J.  Bell  and  M.  L.  Collier.  A.  J.  Hell  is  the  present 
superintendent.     A  new  church  building  is  now  in  contemplation. 

Merrill's  Avenue  M.  E.  Church  fSoiilk)  was  organized  in  1873  out  of  the 
old  St.  John's  and  Peachtree  Missions.  Kev.  W.  C.  Dunlap  was  ihe  first  pas- 
tor, during  1873-74.  A  church  building  was  erected  during  1873  on  Merritt's 
avenue,  between  Peachtree  and  Courtland  streets.  It  is  a  frame  building, 
36  X  54  feet,  with  a  vestibule  twelve  feet  wide  across  one  end.  It  cost  $2,300 
and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  about  three  hundred.  Rev.  D.  L.  Anderson  was 
the  second  pastor,  serving  the  church  during  the  year  1875.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Candler,  who  remained  with  the  church  during 
the  next  three  years  In  1877  the  name  of  the  church  was  changed  to  the 
Sixth  M.  E.  Church  South,  and  was  known  by  this  name  until  1886,  when  the 
name  was  again  changed  to  Merritt's  Avenue  Church.  Rev,  W.  F.  Robinson 
became  pastor  in  1879,  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.Crumley,  who 
remained  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  M.  H,  Dillard,  who 
remained  two  years.  The  present  pastor  came  to  the  church  in  January,  18S8. 
The  membership  of  the  church  is  now  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five. 
This  organization  has  never  allowed  a  debt  to  be  contracted,  and  has  always 
met  all  of  its  obligations  promptly.  It  sustains  to  the  other  churches  in  At- 
lanta such  relations  as  to  be  entitled  to  the  cognomen  of  "The  Little  Church 
Round  the  Corner."  The  superintendents  of  the  Sunday-school  have  been 
W.  S.  Thompson.  W.   D.   Payne,  E.   F.  Walker,  W.  J.  Campbell  and  E.  J. 
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Frazter.  It  has  now  about  two  hundred  scholars  and  is  in  a  very  flourishing^ 
condition. 

Evans  Chapel  vi^.%  established  in  1851  by  the  Rev.  William  H.  Evans,  the 
location  being  just  across  the  street  from  where  the  church  building  now  stands. 
It  was  erected  by  the  Rev.  J  C.  Oliver  at  a  cost  of  about  $1,800.  This  build- 
ing was  used  until  it  was  destroyed  during  the  war  with  the  rest  of  the  city. 
The  first  building  after  the  war  was  erected  at  the  corner  of  Chapel  and  Scone- 
wall  streets,  in  1866,  and  was  used  until  1888,  when  the  present  building  was 
erected  at  the  junction  of  Milwaukee  and  Nelson  streets.  This  is  a  brick  struc- 
ture, 40x60  feet  in  size,  and  its  auditorium  has  a  seating  capacity  of  four 
hundred  and  fifty.  Its  cost  has  been  up  to  the  present  time,  $8,000,  and  will 
be,  when  the  building  is  completed,  $12,000.  The  pastors  since  the  war  have 
been  the  Rev.  James  Payne,  1865  ;  Rev.  J.  C.  Oliver,  1866;  Rev.  William  A. 
Dodge,  1867-68;  Rev.  J.  M.  Dickey,  1869-70;  Rev.  John  H.  Harris,  1874- 
75-76  ;  Rev.  W.  C.  Dunlap,  part  of  1876  ;  Rev.  George  E.  Gardner,  1877-78 ; 
Rev.  D.  D.  Cox,  1879 ;  Rev  Thomas  Seals,  1880  ;  Rev.  H.  C.  Christian,  1881- 
82  ;  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Pierce,  1883  ;  Rev.  Thomas  Gibson,  1884;  Rev.  T.  J. 
Low,  1885,  and  Rev.  H.  J.  Ellis,  1886-87-88.  The  membership  of  the  church 
at  this  time  is  about  five  hundred,  and  the  number  of  scholars  belonging  to  the 
Sunday-school,  of  which  E.  H.  Orr  is  superintendent,  is  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five. 

Marietta  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (South)  was  established  in  the 
summer  of  1885,  as  Bishop  Hendrix  Mission,  near  the  old  exposition  grounds, 
under  the  control  of  Rev.  John  M.  Bowden.  It  was  really  the  outgrowth  of  a 
series  of  prayer  meetings  held  on  the  approaching  death  of  Benjamin  Fagan. 
Then  a  small  house  was  rented  near  the  corner  of  Marietta  and  Ponders  streets, 
in  which  the  numbers  grew  so  rapidly  that  on  May  6,  1888,  the  mission  as 
above  named  was  organized  by  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Crumley,  with  forty- three 
members.  The  work  was  continued  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  C.  C.  Davis 
until  December  i.  1888.  On  November  25  the  mission  was  organized  into  a 
church  with  the  name  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  which  was  ratified  on 
the  27th  of  the  same  month  by  the  quarterly  conference.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  about  two  hundred  members  belonging  to  this  church,  which  has 
been  sustained  very  largely  by  E.  M.  Roberts.  A  lot  has  been  purchased 
recently  at  the  corner  of  Marietta  street  and  Mayson  and  Turner's  ferry  road, 
upon  which  it  is  designed  to  erect  a  church  at  the  earliest  practicable  period. 
The  Sunday-school,  of  which  E.  M.  Roberts  is  the  superintendent,  has  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  scholars. 

Other  Methodist  Episcopal  churches  South  are  the  West  End  Church, 
located  outside  the  city  limits,  at  the  corner  of  Park  and  Lee  streets,  in  the 
pastorate  of  which  the  Rev.  H.  L.  Crumley  has  recently  been  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Wadlaugh  ;  Mount  Vernon  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Rich- 
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ardson,  at  No.  400  West  Hunter  street,  is  the  pastor ;  Asbury  Mission,  located 
at  No.  1787  Haynes  street,  of  which  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Tumlin  is  the  pastor,  and 
Ira  Street  church,  recently  established. 

Marietta  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  started  in  1867  as  the 
Loyd  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  The  Rev.  Wesley  Prettyman,  of 
Indiana,  was  pastor  one  year,  during  which  time  the  services  were  held  in 
Scofield's  Hall  on  Whitehall  street.  Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  year  Rev. 
J.  Spillman,  also  from  Indiana,  became  pastor,  and  remained  about  a  year. 
During  his  pastorate  the  church  building  standing  at  the  corner  of  Loyd  and 
Hunter  streets,  was  commenced  and  so  far  completed  as  to  permit  of  the  occu- 
pation of  the  basement.  In  October,  1868,  Rev.  J.  W.  Lee,  of  Illinois,  became 
pastor,  remaining  one  year,  and  being  succeeded  in  1869  by  the  Rev.  Wesley 
Prettyman,  who  remained  part  of  a  year  and  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Knowles,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  who  remained  two  years,  and  under  whom  the 
<:hurch  building  was  completed  and  dedicated  by  Dr.  John  Reid.  Rev.  Mr. 
Isett  was  pastor  a  short  time,  and  was  followed  in  1875  by  the  Rev.  W.  B. 
Osborne,  and  after  him  the  Rev.  Isaac  J.  Lansing  was  pastor  about  a  year. 
During  1876  the  church  building  was  turned  over  to  the  colored  Methodists, 
and  the  present  Marietta  street  organization  effected.  The  first  pastor  of  this 
organization  was  the  Kev.  John  A.  Thurman,  of  Atlanta,  who  remained  about 
two  years.  During  his  pastorate  the  church  building  on  Marietta  street  was 
completed  at  a  total  cost,  including  the  ground,  of  about  $6,000.  In  1878  the 
Rev.  S.  A.  Winsor  became  pastor.  He  was  succeeded  in  1880  by  the  Rev. 
R.  J.  Cooke,  and  he  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  E.  O.  Fuller,  who  died  at  the  end  of  his 
first  years'  service.  Rev.  John  A.  Thurman  again  succeeded  to  the  pastorate, 
remaining  until  the  fall  of  1885,  when  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  A.  F.  Ellington, 
took  charge  of  the  church.  The  Rev.  John  A.  Thurman  has  just  closed  his 
first  year  as  presiding  elder  of  the  Dalton  district  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church.  The  present  membership  of  the  Marietta  Street  Church  is  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five,  and  of  the  Sunday-school,  of  which  J.  W.  Auten  is 
superintendent,  is  eighty-five. 

llie  First  Baptist  Church. — The  earliest  effort  toward  organizing  a  Baptist 
Church  in  Atlanta  was  taken  in  January,  1847,  when  Rev.  D.  G.  Daniell,  a 
missionary  of  Georgia  Baptist  convention,  under  the  direction  of  that  body, 
began  his  labors  in  this  city.  Having  procured  $350  from  the  citizens,  and 
$100  from  the  convention,  he  purchased  for  $130  the  lot  on  which  the  First 
Baptist  Church  now  stands,  and  at  once  proceeded  to  erect  a  house  of  worship 
on  the  lot.  In  January,  1848,  a  presbytery  composed  of  the  Revs.  B.  M.  San- 
ders, John  L.  Dagg  and  Parker  M.  Rice,  constituted  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
of  Atlanta.  Following  are  the  names  of  the  seventeen  original  members: 
Rev.  D.  G.  Daniell,  Benjamin  F.  Bomar,  John  L.  Jones,  W.  C.  Hughes,  John 
N.   Jones,   Mary  J.  Daniel,  E.   C.  Daniel,  Mary  Bozeman,  Mary  S.  Rhodes, 
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Martha  J.  Davis,  Malinda  Rape,  Elizabeth  Moody,  Martha  Jones,  Elizabeth 
Shurburne,  Susanna  White,  Mary  Hughes,  and  Lydia  C.  Clarke.  The  house 
of  worship,  a  plain  structure  of  wood,  was  ready  for  use  in  a  few  months,  and 
was  dedicated  on  July  5,  1848,  on  which  day  it  was  occupied  for  the  first  time 
for  religious  services.  Under  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Daniell,  the  church 
soon  became  self-supporting,  and  ready  to  help  others.  The  first  pastor  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Spalding,  who  remained  with  the  church  about 
a  year  and  a  half,  and  was  himself  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Robert,  who 
continued  as  pastor  until  October,  1854. 

In  August  preceding  his  retirement,  letters  were  granted  to  nine  persons^ 
who  formed  the  Second  Baptist  Church,  of  Atlanta.  The  First  Church  made 
steady  progress,  and  its  membership  rapidly  increased.  In  cases  of  absence 
from  public  worship,  as  well  as  from  the  business  meetings  of  the  members, 
careful  inquiry  was  made,  and  thus  a  high  state  of  discipline  maintained.  At- 
tendance upon  balls,  dancing,  and  failure  to  pay  just  debts,  were  legitimate 
subjects  of  inquiry  by  the  church,  and  sometimes  made  the  cause  of  the  exclu- 
sion of  members.  The  pastors  of  the  early  times  received  but  meager  salaries, 
and  many  ways  were  resorted  to  to  raise  the  small  salaries  that  were  promised 
them. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes,  who  was  the  next  pastor  after  Rev.  W.  H.  Robert^ 
was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  T.  U.  Wilkes,  and  he  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Hornady^ 
under  whose  pastorate  the  proposition  was  first  made  to  erect  a  new  house  of 
worship.  This  proposition  was  entertained  on  account  of  the  increase  in  the 
'  membership  as  well  as  because  of  the  increase  in  their  ability  to  have  a  church 
'  building  more  in  accordance  with  their  tastes.  A  committee  to  raise  funds  for 
the  purpose  was  appointed,  but  before  much  progress  was  made  the  city  was 
besieged  by  the  Federal  army,  was  taken,  and  a  large  portion  of  it  burned  to 
the  ground.  Nothing  was  therefore  done  toward  the  erection  of  a  church 
building  until  August,  1865,  when  the  proposition  to  build  was  renewed.  The 
■work  of  collecting  funds  was  vigorously  carried  forward  through  several  agen- 
cies, and  in  the  early  part  of  1868  the  foundations  of  the  new  house  were  laid. 
In  the  meantime  a  substantial  parsonage  was  built  on  the  lot  adjoining  the 
church.  In  February,  1868,  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Fuller  succeeded  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Homady,  who  had  resigned  in  1867,  and  at  once  entered  into  the  work  be- 
fore him  continuously  until  December,  1870. 

Work  on  the  new  church  building  was  pushed  forward  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble until  the  fall  of  1869,  when  for  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  danger  of  its 
being  left  in  an  unfinished  condition  on  account  of  the  lack  of  funds.  Appeals 
were  therefore  made  to  the  public  spirited  citizens  of  Atlanta  to  subscribe 
money  toward  its  completion.  In  urging  this  matter  upon  them,  it  was  stated 
that  **  every  resident  of  Atlanta  was  more  interested  in  its  churches  than  in 
any  other  of  its  institutions,  more  even  than  in  its  banks,  its  hotels,  its  fire 
49 
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companies,  or  even  its  schools."     The  city  was  canvassed  for  subscriptions  by 
.  Miss  Gay  and  other  ladies,  and  their  efforts  in  this  direction  were  so  successful 
•  that  the  church  was  completed,  and  was  dedicated  on  the  7th  day  of  Novem- 
.  ber,  1869,  the  sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fuller,  of  Baltimore- 
The  entire  cost  of  this  new  and  tasteful  house  of  worship  involved  the  expen- 
diture of  about  $30,000,  ar^d  rendered  necessary  the  sale  of  the  parsonage,  and 
the  incurring  of  a  considerable  debt,  all  of  which,  however,  was  paid  off  by  1 876. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Fuller  ^yas  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  by  the  Rev.  E.  W. 
Warren,  who  preached  his  first  sermon  on  Sunday,  May  7,  1 87 1,  and  served 
the  church  as  pastor  until  June,  1876,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  D. 
W.  Gwin,  who  remained  with  the  church  until  July  i,  1884.     The  present  pas- 
tor. Rev.  J.  B.  Hawthorne,  then  became  the  pastor,  being  installed  on  Sunday, 
July  13,  1884.     The  membership  of  the  church  at  the  present  time  is  about 
six  hundred,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  Sunday-school  is  about  three 
hundred. 

The  Second  Baptist  Chnrch  was  organized  by  nineteen  members  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church,  who  obtained  letters  of  dismissal  from  their  church  in 
order  to  form  this  new  organization.  Following  are  the  names  of  these  nine- 
teen members,  who  became  the  first  members  of  the  new  church :  B.  F.  Bomar, 
Ira  O.  McDaniel,  P.  E.  McDaniel,  J.  M.  Myers,  T.  B.  Vesey,  James  Oglesby, 
W.  Richardson,  F.  H.  Coleman,  Frances  Lipham,  Sarah  E.  L.  Bomar,  N.  B. 
McDaniel,  R.  Myers,  A.  Wells,  R.  J.  McDaniel,  M.  Oglesby,  C.  I.  McDaniel, 
.  E.  Sherb^rn  and  E.  Richardson, 

Having  agreed  upon   their  articles  of  faith  they  were  recognized  as  the 

.  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Atlanta,  by  a  council  convened  for  t||ie  purpose  of 

;  considering  their  request.     The  first  church  conference  was  held  immediately 

,  after  organization.     Of  this  conference  the  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Campbell  acted  as 

moderator,  and  Dr.  B.  F.  Bomar  as  clerk.      Delegates  were  sent  to  the  Rock 

Mountain  Association,  and  membership  sought  with  that  body.; 

Measures  were  soon  taken  to  secure  a  lot  on  which  to  erect  a  church  build- 
ing.  The  number  of  members  vyas  small,  and  none  of  them  possessed  any  con- 
siderable wealtli,  only  two  of  them  in  fact  were  in  even  comfortable  circum- 
-stances ;  yet  in  order  to  raise  the  funds  necessary  to  erect  the-  desired  new 
church  edifice  they  taxed  tl^emselves  to  the  utmost,  and  at  the  same  time 
appealed  to  Baptists  in  different  parts  of  the  State  to  assist  them  in  the,  to  them, 
all  important  enter[:)rise  in  which,  they  were  engaged.  The.  result  was  that  a 
substantial  brick  edifice  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  abput  $14,000.  Of  this 
amount  more  than  half  wa?  contributed  hy  the  nineteen  original  members 
themselves.  Among  those  who  made  the  greatest  sacrifices,,  and  without 
whose  assistance  the  church  could  not  have  been  erected,  >fere  I.  O.  McDaniel, 
P.  E.  McDaniel,  Dr.  B.  F.  Bomar.  and  Mrs.  F.  A.  Lipham. 

The  first  pastor  of  the  new  church  was  the  Rev.  Charles  ^J.  Irwin,  who 
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was  elected  to  the  position  on  August  25,  1855.  Rev.  Mr.  Irwin  remained  in 
the  pastorate  only  a  short  time,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  T.  U.  Wilkes, 
who  was  called  December  21,  1856,  and  remained  with  the  church  until  Au- 
gust  7,  1858.  Mr.  Wilkes  was  a  plain,  earnest,  evangelical  minister,  and  died 
in  Arkansas  in  1866.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1855  the  basement 
of  the  church  building  was  so  far  completed  as  to  be  used  for  religious  wor- 
ship, and  by  the  summer  of  1858  it  was  completed  and  dedicated,  the  Rev.  N. 
M.  Crawford  preaching  the  dedicatory  sermon.  On  November  4,  1858,  the 
Rev.  John  T.  Clarke  became  pastor  of  the  church  and  remained  in  the  office 
for  three  years.  In  September,  i860,  the  annual  letter  of  the  church  to  the 
Stone  Mountain  Association,  formerly  the  Rock  Mountain  Association,  showed  " 
a  membership  of  ninety-three.  During  this  year  the  church  withdrew  from 
the  Stone  Mountain  Association,  and  resolved  that  for  the  future  they  would 
send  their  contributions  for  nvissions  directly  to  the  Georgia  Baptist  State  Con- 
vention 

At  a  meeting  of  the  church  held  on  December  11,  1861,  the  Rev.  W.  T. 
Brantly,  D.D.,  was  unanimously  elected  pastor,  and  in  October,  1862,  he  was 
elected  permanent  pastor.  In  November  of  this  year  there  was  a  revival  of 
religion  through  which  thirty-nine  persons  united  with  the  church.  In  August, 
1863,  the  church  was  received  into  membership  by  the  Central  Association,  > 
and  in  its  annual  letter  of  this  year  reported  a  membership  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-three. 

In  the  fall  of  1864  the  membership   of  this  church  was  dispersed  by  the 
evacuation  of  the  city,  which  was  ordered  by  the  Federal  general  in  command.  • 
On  April  16,  1865,  a  conference  was  called  at  which  the  names  of  thirty-five 
members  who  had  returned  to  thcfir  homes  were  enrolled.     In  September  of  ; 
this  year  Dr.  Brantly  resigned  the  pastorship  of  the  church,  and  for  some  time 
thereafter  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Hornady,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  preached  ' 
alternately  for  the  two  churches.     In  January.  1866,  a  large  number  of  the- 
original  members  of  the  church  having  returned  to  the  city,  and  now  feeling  • 
themselves  able  to  support  a  minister,  they  invited  their  late  minister,  the  Rev.  - 
Dr.  Brantly,  to  resume  his  labors  among  them.     The  invitation  was  accepted, 
he,  however,  being  allowed  to  finish  his  engagement  at  Augusta.     During  this- 
time  the  pulpit  was  supplied  by  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Tucker,  D.  D. 

In  August,  1869,  the  church  withdrew  from  the  Central  Association,  and  re- 
united with  the  Stone  Mountain  Association.  In  1870  the  church  building  was 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  about  twenty-five  feet,  and  it  was  otherwise  im- 
proved, so  that  when  these  improvements  were  completed  the  church  was  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  attractive  in  the  city.  The  cost  of  these  improvements 
was  about  $20,000.  On  June  9,  1871,  Rev.  Dr.  Brantly  tendered  his  resignation 
to  take  effect  on  the  ist  of  the  following  September.  This  announcement  was 
a  great  surprise  and  disappointment  to  the  church,  and  they  labored  with  him 
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earnestly  to  reconsider  his  determination,  and  remain  with  them,  if  such  a  thing 
were  possible.  Notwithstanding  this  desire  on  the  part  of  the  church  for  him 
to  remain,  he  at  last  gave  them  to  understand  that  he  considered  it  his  duty  to 
accept  the  call  of  the  church  in  Baltimore,  the  Seventh  Baptist,  and  preached 
his  farewell  sermon  on  September  lO,  1871. 

Dr.  Brantly  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  of  this  church  by  the  Rev.  A.  T. 
Spalding,  of  the  Walnut  Street  Baptist  Church,  Louisville,  Ky,,  who  preached 
his  first  sermon  in  Atlanta  on  the  8th  of  October,  1871.  The  church  at  that 
ime  had  a  membership  of  about  three  hundred  and  thirty.  Dr.  Spalding 
lined  with  this  church  until  October,  1881,  when  he  resigned  to  become 
pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  of  Galveston,  Tex.  In  December, 
,  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  Henry  McDonald,  D.D.,  was  unanimously  called 
;o  the  pastorate,  to  succeed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Spalding.  In  April,  1882,  the  church 
-aised  $8,000  with  which  to  purchase  a  parsonage,  and  soon  afterward  pur- 
chased the  residence  of  C.  C.  Hammock,  on  Washington  street,  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  July,  1882,  the  membership  of  the  church  was  five  hundred  and 
sixty-two,  and  al  the  present  time  it  is  about  eight  hundred.  There  is  a  very 
flourishing  Sunday-school  in  connection  with  this  church,  of  which  A.  C.  Bris- 
coe is  the  superintendent.  The  membership  of  the  school  is  about  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

The  Third  Baptist  Church  was  started  in  1867  as  a  mission  by  the  First 
and  Second  Baptist  Churches.  It  was  constituted  a  church  in  i86g  with 
twenty-two  members,  and  with  Rev.  H.  F.  Buchanan  as  pastor.  Mr.  Buchanan 
remained  witli  the  church  until  1872,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  G. 
R.  Moore,  who  remained  until  1874.  From  this  time  until  1876  there  was  no 
pastor,  but  Rev.  W,  J,  Spears  supplied  the  pulpit.  In  1877  the  Rev.  J.  T. 
Reeves  was  elected  pastor,  but  continued  in  that  relation  only  a  few  months, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Spears,  who  was  himself  succeeded  in 
1879  by  Rev.  H.  C.  Hornady,  who  began  the  erection  of  the  present  church 
edifice,  but  who  on  account  of  failing  health  retired  from  the  pastorate  in  1 884. 
Revi  H.  D.  D.  Stratton  was  then  pastor  about  a  year,  when  he  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Central  Baptist  Church,  of  Atlanta.  At  that  time  the  membership  of 
the  church  had  increased  to  four  hundred  and  forty-four.  The  present  pastor. 
Rev.  W,  D.  McCall,  took  charge  of  the  churdh  in  September,  1886.  He  has  a 
succeeded  in  completing  the  handsome  building  and  providing  for  the  pay-  — 
ment  ()f  all  indebtedness  incurred  during  the  entire  building  period. 

The  Sunday-school  is  older  than  the  church,  and  has  always  been  in  a  vig-  — 
orous  and  healthy  condition.  The  present  superintendent  is  W,  H.  Bell,  and  *- 
he  has  been  in  this  position  for  the  past  ten  years.  The  number  of  scholars  ^s.- 
now  is  more  than  three  hundred.  The  church  and  Sunday-school  have  ' — r'~T 
been  famous  for  their  fine  singing,  which  has  reached  its  present  state  of  excel—  J 

lence  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  J.  A.  and  George  Lyon,  and  J.  A.  Buch « 

anan.     Al!  the  people  sing  without  the  assistance  of  an  instrument. 
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The  Fifth  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1870,  the  first  services  being 

X~meld  in  a  small  store  on  Decatur  street,  between  Bell  and  Fort  streets.    The 

:tf^r5t  pastor  was  Rev.  James  F.  Edens,  who  was  followed  by  Rev.  W.  J.  Speers. 

X^ev.  V.  C.  Norcross  became  the  pastor  in  January,  1875,  and  has  been  pas* 

continuously  since  that  time.     The  first  church  building,  which  has  recently 

»een  enlarged  and  improved,  stands  on  the  corner  of  Bell  and  Fillmore  streets. 

It  has  a  seating  capacity  of  five  hundred.     The  membership  of  the  church  is 

■2ibout  four  hundred,  and  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  Sunday-school  is  two 

jtiundred  and  fifty.     T.  J.  Buchanan  is  superintendent  of  the  school,  having 

occupied  that  position  since  1883.     The  property  of  the  church  is  worth  about 

$4,500. 

The  Sixth  Baptist  Church  was  organized  in  1872.     Its  first  pastor  was  the 
"Rev.  Mr.  Higdon,  who  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Dorsey,  and  he  in 
turn  was  succeeded  by  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  J.  H.  Weaver,  in  1883.     The 
-church  building  was  erected  by  the  Second  Baptist  Church  for  this  church 
when  it  was  a  mission  of  that  church.     It  is  a  frame  building  located  at  179 
West  Hunter  street     The  membership  at  present  is  two  hundred.     The  Sun- 
•day-school  has  been  under  the  superintendency  of  A.  C.  Briscoe,  J.  T.  Pendle- 
ton, Rev.  V.  C.  Norcross,  and  J.  G.  Wilson,  the  latter  being  the  present  super- 
intendent.    The  number  of  scholars  in  the  Sunday-school  at  this  time  is  one 
hundred  and  twenty- five. 

Central  Baptist  Church  was  organized  originally  at  the  West  End  as  the 
Fourth  Baptist  Church,  or  as  it  was  sometimes  called,  James'  Chapel,  Septem- 
ber 3,  1871.     A  church  building  was  erected  at  the  junction  of  Whitehall  and 
Railroad  streets,  which  was  used  by  the  church  about  four  years,  when  a  con- 
solidation was  effected  between  the  Fourth  and  Sixth  Baptist  churches,  the 
-consolidated  church  being  named  the  Central  Baptist  Church,  on  account  of  its 
more  central  position,  at  the  corner  of  West  Peters  and  West  Fair  streets. 
The  church  at  this  location  is  a  frame  building  which  cost  about  $i,ooo.     The 
first  pastor  was  the  Rev.  F.  M.  Daniel,  who  remained  until  1883,  in  the  fall  of 
which  year  he  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Z.  Goldin.     He  was  followed 
by  the  Rev.  H.  D.  D.  Stratton,  who  remained  until  December,  1887,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  the  present  pastor,  Rev.  W.  H.  Strickland.     The  member- 
ship of  the  church  is  now  about  two  hundred  and  seventy- five.     The  superin- 
tendents of  the  Sunday-school  have  been  R.  H.  Johnson,  W.  L.  Stratton,  J.  A. 
Anderson,  and  Edward  C.  Moncrief. 

Other  Baptist  churches  in  or  near  Atlanta  are  the  Bellwood  Church,  located 
on  the  South-side,  Mayson*s  Ferry  road,  Bellwood  ;  Rev.  W.  R.  Dale  is  the 
pastor.  East  Atlanta  Baptist  Church,  recently  organized,  of  which  the  Rev, 
H.  C.  Hornady  is  the  pastor.  Ira  Street  Baptist  Church,  of  which  the  Rev.  Mr. 
•Smith  is  the  pastor. 

The  First  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  January  8,  1848,  by  the  Rev. 
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John  S.  Wilson,  D.D.,  in  the  little  log  building  known  as  the  male  academy^ 
standing  at  the  junction  of  Peachtree  and  Prybr  streets,  which  was  used  by  alt 
denominations  for  a  church  at  that  time.  Following  are  the  names  of  those 
signing  the  agreement  to  be  members  of  this  chufch,  which  was  named  by 
them  "the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Atlanta:"  Joel  Kelsey,  Minerva  Kelsey,. 
Kesiah  Boyd,  Margaret  Boyd,  Oswald  Houston,  Annie  L.  Houston,  Jane  Gill, 
Mary  A.  Thompson,  C.  J.  Caldwell,  Mary  J.  Thompson,  Joseph  Thompson, 
Henry  Brockman,  Ruth  A.  Brockman,  James  Davis,  Jane  Davis,  H.  A.  Fraser, 
Julia  M.  L.  Fraser,  Lucinda  Cone  and  Harriet  Norcross. 

The  first  three  ruling  elders  were  Joel  Kelsey.  Oswald  Houston  and  James  • 
Davis.     The  following  trustees  were  appointed  January  28,  1850:  John  Glenn, 
G.  T.  McGinley,  Oswald  Houston,  J.  A.  Hayden,  James  Davis,  Reuben  Cone 
and  Joseph  Pitts. 

A  lot  was  purchased  on  Marietta  street  for  $300  from  Reuben  Cone,  upon 
which  a  brick  church  edifice  was  erected  during  the  years  1850,  1851  and  1852,  ' 
at  a  cost  of  about  $4,200.  It  was  70  x  40  feet  in  size,  and  had  a  basement  for 
Sunday-school .  purposes.  Over  the  vestibule  was  a  gallery  for  organ  and 
choir.  The  building  was  surmounted  only  by  a  small  belfry  in  which  no  bell 
was  ever  placed.  The  church  was  dedicated  July  4,  1852.  This  church  was 
incorporated  in  February,  1854,  John  Glenn,  Oswald  Houston,  JuliusA.  Hay- 
den, James  Davis,  Joel  Kelsey,  George  Robinson  and  William  Markham  being 
the  incorporators.  The  name  under  which  it  was  incorporated  was  the  **  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Atlanta,"  and  it  was  then  the  only  Presbyterian  Church 
in  the  city.  Rev.  John  S.  Wilson  was  stated  supply  from  January  i,  1848,  for 
nearly  five  years.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  J.  L.  King,  who  was  stated  sup- 
ply about  ten  months.  Rev.  J.  E.  DuBois  was  stated  supply  during  1854,  at 
the  end  of  which  lime  he  was  installed  pastor  and  remained  with  the  church.  ' 
about  three  years. 

In  February,  1858,  owing  to  dissensions  in  the  church  the  Flint  River  Pres- 
bytery, at  a  called  meeting  held  in  Atlanta,  decreed  that  the  church  should  be 
divided,  and  on  February  21,  one  portion  of  the  membership,  embracing  fifty- 
seven  persons,  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  church,  retaining  the  name 
of  the  "First  Presbyterian  Church,"  which  shortly  afterward  chose  Rev.  John  ' 
S.  Wilson  as  its  pastor,  and  he  remained  in  that  capacity  until  his  death  in  1873,. 
in  all  a  period  of  nearly  fifteen  years.      During  the  summer  following  Dr.  Wil- 
son's death  Rev.  E.  H.  Barnctt,  of  Abin^ton,  Va.,  was  chosen  pastor,  but  de-  ■ 
clined  the  call.      In  September  following  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Martin  was  chosen 
pastor,  and  began  his  ministry  on  November  i,  and  was  installed  on  the  16th  • 
of  the  same  month.     A  great  revival  occurred  in  February  and  March,  1874,  as  . 
the  result  of  which  eighty  persons  were  converted,  and  of  these  about  fifty 
united  with  this  church. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1876  and  the  first  part  of  1877,  measures  were  adopted 
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.  for  the  erection  of  a  new  bouse  of  worship  on  the  same  lot  upon  which  the  old 
building  stood.  This  building  was  completed  about  November  i,  1878,  and 
cost  about  $36,ocx).     Rev.  Mr.  Martin  remained  with  the  church  about  seven 

.   years,  when  he  resigned,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  J.  W..  English,  who 

.   was  succeeded  by  the  present  pastor.  Rev.  E.  H;  Barnett. 

The  Sunday-school  was  organized  in  1853,  and  William  Markham  was  its 

.  superintendent  for  eight  years.  Alexander  N.  WiUon  was  then  superintend- 
-ent  until  he  left  the  city  in  1863.  The  present  superintendent  is  J.  $.  Panchen, 
and  there  are  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  scholars  belonging  to  the  school. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Atlanta  was  constituted  February  j  i, 
1858,  by  the  Flint  River  Presbytery,  in  response  to  a  men^orial  from  thirty- 
nine  members  of  the  Atlanta  Presbyterian  Church,  and  it  was  organized  three 
-days  afterward  by  the  election  of  Drs.  J.  P.  Logan  and  John  Q.  Rea  as  ruling 
elders.  During  most  of  that  year  the  pulpit  was  filled  by  theRey.  John  W. 
Baker;  but  in  the  fall  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Rogers  was  elected  pastor,  and  was  in- 
stalled on  the  i6th  of  January,  1859,  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Patterson,  Marks  and 

-    Mickle  officiating. 

On  May  20,  1858,  a  lot  was  purchased,  and  during  the  summer  following 
the  erection  of  a  church  edifice  was  commenced.  The  phurch  was  completjsd 
in  February,  1 860,  and  was  first  used  March  4,  of  that  year,  \vhen  it  was  dedi- 
cated by  Rev.  J.  C.  Stiles,  D.D.  The  Rev.  J.  L.  Rogers  continued  pastor  of 
the  church  until  February,  1863,  \yhen  he  resigned.  He  was  sucQ^eded  by  the 
Rev.  Robert  Q.  Mallard,  who  was  elected  May  24,  1863.  .  Th$  Rey.  Mr.  Mall- 
ard took  charge  of  the  church  early  in  the  following  fall,  and  was  installed  soon 
after  the  fall  meeting  of  the  presbytery.  He  resigned  th^,  pastoral  charge  .of 
the  church  July  22,  1866,  and  the  relation  was  dissolved  on  the  27th  of  Sep- 
tember following.  The  successor  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mallard  was  the  Rev.  Rufus 
K.  Porter,  who  was  chosen  pastor  January  6,,  18^7.  He  took  charge  of  the 
-church  soon  after,  and  was  installed  early  in  the  following  May.  .  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Porter  remained  pastor  of  the  church  uotil  his  death,  which  occurred  July 
14,  1869.  A  called  meeting  of  the  church  was  held  August  i,  to  take  action 
wit-h  reference  to  his^death.  A  tjiis  meeting  a  series  of  resolutions  was  passed 
highly  commending  his  past  life  bpt(i  as  a  minister  of  the  gospel  and  ^s  a  man. 
Resolution  fifth  of  this  series  was  that  a  marble  slab  with  an  appropriate  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  the  Rev..  Rufus  K.  Porter  be  placed  in  the  wall  of 
the  church  on  the  righ.t  of  the  pulpit. 

The  Rev.  D.  G.  Phillips  became  pastor  pf  the  church  after  the  death  of  Rev. 
Mr.  Pprter,  but  served  only  for  a  short  time  and  was  succ.eedeid  .by  the  Rev.  J. 

.  T.  Leftwich,  of  Alexandria,  Va.,  who  arrived  in  Atlanta  to  take  charge  of  the 

;  church  on  the  24th  of  December,  i8$9,  .  He  was  installed  in  May,  1870,  and 
continued  to  serve  as  pastor  of  the  church  until  January  i,  1879,  having  a  short 
time  previously  tendered  his  resignation. 
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In  the  spring  of  1 87 1,  the  ladies  of  this  church  erected  in  the  cemetery  a 
beautiful  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Ruftis  K.  Porter.  On  the  front 
of  the  pedestal  of  this  monument  are  the  words,  "To  the  memory  of  the  Rev. 
Rufus  K.  Porter,  pastor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Atlanta,  who 
departed  this  life  July  14,  1869,  in  the  forty- third  year  of  his  age."  In  the 
church  a  tablet,  in  the  form  of  a  Greek  scroll,  was  erected  to  his  memory,  of 
pure  white  marble  with  a  blue  background.  This  was  presented  to  the  church 
by  Mrs.  Porter. 

The  Rev.  J.  T.  Leftwich  was  succeeded  in  the  pastorate  by  the  Rev.  C.  R. 
Vaughn,  D.D.,  of  Virginia,  who  was  employed  as  stated  supply  for  six  months, 
from  March  1,  1880.  In  July  of  that  year  the  Rev.  William  E.  Boggs,  D.D.^ 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  was  elected  pastor.  He  commenced  his  duties  as  such  pas- 
tor about  December  i,  following,  and  remained  with  the  church  until  October, 
1882,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a  professorship  in  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Columbia,  S.  C.  Before  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Boggs  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Strick- 
ler,  D.D.,  of  Augusta  county,  Va.,  had  been  elected  pastor  and  had  accepted 
the  call,  but  was  unable  to  commence  his  labors  as  such  pastor  until  February 
I,  1883.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Strickler  is  still  the  pastor,  notwithstanding  his  elec- 
tion in  July,  1888,  to  the  chancellorship  of  the  State  University  at  Athens, 
which  position  he  declined  to  accept. 

The  lot  upon  which'  the  first,  as  well  as  the  present  church  building  stood, 
was  purchased  by  W.  P.  Robertson  and  L.  P.  Grant.  The  first  building  stood 
iabout  twenty  feet  back  from  the  street  There  was  a  porch  in  front,  the  roof 
over  which  was  supported  by  four  large  fluted  columns.  There  were  two  doors 
leading  ihto  the  church,  and  a  gallery  over  the  vestibule.  The  audience-room 
was  60x70  feet,  and  two  aisles  extended  down  through  it,  each  aisle  being 
one-fourth  of  the  width  of  the  room  from  the  side.  The  height  of  the  ceiling 
was  about  twenty-five  feet  and  the  spire  of  the  church  was  about  seventy-five 
feet  high.  The  original  lot  was  70X  no  feet  in  size.  Afterward  an  addition 
of  seventy-six  feet  was  bought  on  one  side  from  which  seventy  feet  was  sold, 
and  the  new  church  described  below  was  erected  on  the  lot. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  church  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  March  28,  i860, 
the  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  adopted: 

Whereas,  Messrs.  Claflin,  Mellen  &  Co.,  J.  R.  Jaffrey  &  Sons,  Phelps,  Bliss 
&  Co.,  Arnold,  Constable  &  Co.,  Allen,  McClean  &  Buckley,  Eno,  Butler  & 
Valentine,  Cameron,  Edwards  &  Co.,  B.  M.  &  E.  A.  Whitlock  &  Co.,  Paton  & 
Co.,  A.  Bragg  &  Warren,  Roberts,  Rhodes  &  Co.,  W.  H.  Lee  and  Co.,  H.  Tole, 
Cook,  Dowd  &  Baker,  Tracy,  Irwin  &  Co.,  and  George  E.  L.  Hyatt,  gentle- 
men of  New  York  City,  in  a  spirit  of  Christian  regard  and  enlarged  benevo- 
lence have  presented  to  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  an 
elegant  organ,  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  munificent  liberality  is  highly  appreciated  by  those  upon 
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ivhom  it  has  been  bestowed,  and  will  continue  to  be  cherished  and  held  in 
grateful  recollection. 

The  organ  arrived  in  due  time,  and  was  used  by  the  church  as  it  was  when 
first  presented  until  within  the  last  few  years,  when  it  was  enlarged  to  better 
meet  the  wants  of  the  congregation,  and  is  now  in  use  in  the  church. 

A  new  church  building  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one  in  1885.  The 
architecture  of  this  church  is  of  the  early  English  Gothic  style.  The  front  and 
about  eighteen  feet  of  the  sides  are  of  Kentucky  oolitic  limestone.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  walls  are  of  brick  with  stone  dressings.  The  roof  is  of  wood 
covered  with  slate.  There  are  three  entrances  on  Washington  street,  one  in 
front  and  one  by  the  alley  on  either  side.  The  first  story  contains  a  lecture 
room  63x41  feet,  and  there  are  two  spacious  infant- rooms  separated  from 
the  lecture  room  by  movable  glass  partitions.  There  are  also  on  the  first  floor 
a  parlor,  reception  room,  library  room,  retiring  rooms,  etc.  The  audience 
room  is  in  the  second  story,  and  is  64x71  feet.  It  is  thirty- four  feet  high, 
and  the  floor  inclines  toward  the  pulpit  three  feet  in  the  length  of  the  room. 
It  is  beautifully  furnished  with  mahogany  pews,  which  alone  cost  $13,000,  and 
afford  seats  for  about  700  persons.  A  gallery  runs  along  the  two  sides  and 
across  the  east  end,  and  will  seat  about  500  persons.  This  room  is  lighted  by 
stained  glass  windows  by  day  and  by  beautiful  gasoliers  at  night.  The  build- 
ing is  heated  throughout  by  hot  air,  and  special  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  ventilation,  which  is  on  a  novel,  but  effective  plan.  The  architect  who  de- 
signed this  church  edifice  is  Mr.  E.  G.  Lind.  The  total  cost  of  the  church  was 
about  $50,000.  The  building  committee,  superintending  its  construction,  was 
composed  of  J.  W.  Rankin,  chairman;  Colonel  P.  L.  Mynatt,  D.  A.  Beatie,  T. 
M.  Clarke,  J.  L.  Pinson,  F.  E.  Block,  J.  C.  Kirkpatrick,  William  R.  Hoyt  and 
John  A.  Barry.  This  building  was  dedicated  on  Sunday,  October  4.  1885,  the 
sermon  being  preached  by  the  Rev.  William  Adams,  D.D.,  of  the  P'irst  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Augusta,  Ga. 

The  Third  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  March  4,  1874,  mainly  by 
members  dismissed  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  It  was  the  result  of 
amission  Sunday-school  established  in  1871,  for  which  a  building  was  erected 
on  Jones  avenue.  In  1876,  the  location  being  deemed  undesirable,  the  build- 
ing was  removed  to  its  present  location  on  Baker  street.  The  church  had  for 
a  preacher  V.  C.  Norcross,  a  theological  student  of  Dr.  Wilson  for  some  time, 
and  then  a  young  minister  from  Virginia  for  a  time,  under  whose  influence  the 
removal  of  the  church  building  took  place.  He  was  followed  by  Rev.  Mr. 
Britt,  and  he  by  the  Rev.  R.  C.  Ketch um,  who  was  succeeded  in  the  fall  of 
1879  by  the  Rev.  N.  Keff  Smith,  who  remained  until  1881,  when  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Julian.  He  remained  only  a  short  time  and  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Rev.  N.  Keff  Smith,  who  remained  pastor  this  time  until  De- 
cember 1,  1888.     Under  his  ministry  the  membership  increased  from  about  fifty 
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to  two  hundred  and  fifty.  The  Sunday-school  has  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  scholars.  R.  L.  Barry  is  the  superintendent,  and  has  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity since  1878,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  interval.  The  church  buildings 
together  with  the  lot  upon  which  it  stands,  is  worth  about  $3,000. 

The  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  June  24,  1883,  with  thirty- 
eight  members.  Dr.  J.  H.  Logan,  Dr.  J.  C.  Allinsworth,  Joseph  A.  Hollings- 
worth  and  B.  F.  Longley  were  chosen  ruling  elders ;  and  Edwin  Kingsbury, 
J.  T.  Collier  and  A.  H.  Hollingsworth  were  elected  deacons.  Rev.  N.  Bach- 
man  served  the  church  as  pastor  from  its  organization  until  October  i,  1883, 
when  Rev.  Z.  B.  Graves  took  charge.  He  was  installed  November  4,  1883, 
and  remained  with  the  church  until  March  26,  1885.  Rev.  T.  P.  Cleveland, 
D.D.,  assumed  the  pastorate  May  i,  1885,  was  installed  September  13,  1888, 
and  remains  the  pastor.  The  ruling  elders  at  the  present  time  are  Dr.  J.  C. 
Allinsworth,  J.  A.  Hollingsworth,  B.  F.  Longley,  C.  W.  Hubner,  E.  Kings- 
bury and  G.  W.  Beavers.  The  deacons  are  A.  H.  Hollingsworth,  H.  G.  Shields, 
J.  R.  Langford  and  C.  Royall.  The  church  is  located  on  Chamberlin  street, 
opposite  Jackson  street.  The  Sunday-school  has  one  hundred  and  forty  schol- 
ars, sixteen  teachers,  and  the  Rev.  T.  P.  Cleveland  is  the  superintendent. 

The  West  End  Presbyterian  Church  was  organized  in  1887  with  thirty-five 
members.  The  first  elders  chosen  were  J.  Wilson,  G.  B.  McGaughey  and  D. 
W.  McGregor.  The  deacons  were  G.  J.  Dallas,  S.  F.  McGaughey  and  James 
V\(.  Rankin.  The  trustees  were  B.  J.  Wilson,  G.  B.  McGaughey,  G.  J.  Dallas 
and  E.  C.  Atkin.  A  lot  was  purchased  on  Gordon  and  Ashby  streets  at  a  cost 
of  $2,000,  which  was  paid  for,  and  upon  which  it  is  designed  to  erect  a  church 
edifice  as  soon  as  possible.  The  Rev.  W.  B.  Mathes  is  the  pastor,  having  suc- 
ceeded Rev.  W.  A.  Nesbit,  who  served  the  church  in  that  capacity  during  a 
part  of  the  year  1887.  Services  are  now  conducted  in  a  small  chapel  on  the 
corner  of  Oak  and  Ashby  streets.  The  Sunday-school,  of  which  G.  B.  Mc- 
Gaughey is  superintendent,  has  about  seventy- five  scholars. 

St.  Philip's  Cliurch  was  started  in  1847.  ^he  lot  upon  which  the  church 
stood  was  donated  to  the  church  by  Samuel  Mitchell,  and  an  addition  was 
soon  afterward  secured  to  it  by  Richard  Peters  and  Samuel  Jones,  two  honest 
churchmen  who  were  desirous  of  establishing  in  what  was  then  Marthasville, 
a  parish  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  The  location  of  the  church  was  and  is  at 
the  northeast  corner  of  Hunter  and  Washington  streets.  A  small  church 
building  was  erected  at  first,  in  which  the  first  religious  services  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  John  Hunt,  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Zummer,  and  he  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Johnson,  who  was  pastor  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  who,  during  the  war,  was  chaplain  of  the  famous  Wade 
Hampton  Legion,  and  who  died  in  Atlanta.  The  Rev.  Andrew  Freeman  was 
the  next  pastor,  and  he  remained  with  the  church  until  the  occupation  of  the 
city  by  the  Federal  army,  when  he  returned  to  his  home  in  Kentucky.     Whea 
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the  city  was  burned  by  order  of  General  Sherman  this  church  building  was  de- 
stroyed. 

As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  war  the  church  was  reorganized  by  the 
i>ishop,  with  C.  W.  Thomas,  rector  in  charge.  Under  his  administration  the 
church  grew  so  rapidly  in  numbers  that  the  building  first  erected  for  the  ac- 
•commodation  of  the  returning  members  soon  became  too  small,  and  two  H's 
were  added  to  it,  a  handsome  stained  chancel  window  was  put  in,  and  through 
the  efforts  of  General  Meade,  then  in  command  of  this  military  district,  a  fine 
pipe  organ  was  purchased  and  placed  in  the  church.  General  Meade  raising 
$5,000  for  the  purpose  in  Philadelphia.  Under  Rev.  C.  W.  Thomas  the  mem- 
bership grew  rapidly  from  about  fifty  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  at  the  time  of 
his  retirement,  which  was  caused  by  failing  health.  His  successor  was  Rev. 
Robert  Elliott,  brother  of  Bishop  Elliott.  Under  his  administration  two  other 
wings  were  added  to  the  church,  and  the  membership  rose  to  about  six  hun- 
<lred  and  fifty.  He  was  assisted  by  Rev.  Alexander  Drisdell,  afterward  bishop 
of  Easton,  Md.  His  other  assistants  were,  second.  Rev.  Reverdy  Estill ;  and 
third.  Rev.  C.  C.  Williams,  now  rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Augusta,  Ga.  Rev. 
Robert  Elliott  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  R.  C.  Foute,  now  of  San  Francisco.  Dur- 
ing his  rectorship  a  new  church  building  was  projected,  and  was  carried  to  its 
present  state  of  completion.  Its  cost  is  so  far  about  $35,000,  and  to  complete 
it  requires  the  transept  and  the  tower.  After  the  close  of  the  pastorship  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Foute,  Rev.  J.  G.  Armstrong,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  became  rector*,  and 
remained  with  the  church  about  one  year.  His  successor  was  the  present  rec- 
tor, Rev.  Byron  Holley,  who  has  labored  faithfully  to  build  up  the  church. 
Rev.  Mr.  Holley  became  rector  June  i,  1886.  The  present  membership  of  the 
■church  is  about  one  thousand  ;  communicants  four  hundred  and  thirty.  The 
Sunday-school,  of  which  T.  H.  Austin  is  the  superintendent,  has  about  two 
Jhundred  scholars. 

St.  Luke's  Episcopal  Church  was  established  by  Bishop  Quintard,  chaplain 
in  the  Confederate  army  during  the  war.  The  church,  during  that  struggle, 
was  active  in  good  works,  aiding  in  the  establishment  of  numerous  works  of 
-charity  for  the  benefit  of  the  soldiers,  and  for  other  purposes.  The  church  was 
reorganized  some  years  after  the  war.  Bishop  John  W.  Beckwith  offering  $500 
out  of  the  funds  at  his  disposal  when  $1,500  had  been  collected  to  support  the 
minister.  On  June  18,  1870,  a  meeting  of  those  favoring  the  reorganization 
of  the  church  was  held  at  the  Orphan  school-house  at  the  corner  of  Forsyth 
and  Walton  streets,  at  which  time  the  21st  of  the  month  was  fixed  upon  as  the 
^ime  for  the  reorganization.  The  following  persons  were  among  the  members 
^t  this  time :  Joseph  H.  Smith,  Holmes  Sells,  S.  B.  Oatman,  T.  S.  Wood,  W. 
W.  Grant,  W.  S.  Walker,  William  Powers,  George  W.  Price,  J.  M.  Johnson,  C. 
L.  Green,  Richard  Clark  and  E.  Withers.  Rev.  W.  S.  Hunt  was  especially 
requested  to  be  present  at  the  organization,  which  was  effected  by  the  election 
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of  Dr.  J.  M.  Johnson,  senior  warden ;  Beverly  W.  Wren,  Junior  warden  ;   Dr. 
Holmes  Sells,  William  S,  Walker.  Joseph  H.  Smith.  Wilh".im  Powers,  T.  S,  Wood 
and  James  Williams,  vestrymen.     The  church,  as  thus  organized,  was  named 
St.  Stephen's  Church,  which  continued  to  be  the  name  uniil  January  8,  1872, 
on  which  day  the  vestry  was  reorganized  by  the  election  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Johnson, 
senior  warden  ;  Judge  Samuel  Lawrence,  junior  warden  ;  John  H.  GJover,  sec- 
retary and  treasurer;    General  W.  S.  Walker.  Colonel  E.  N.  Broylcs.  L.  P. 
Kinj;,  John  Henderson  and  J.  H.  Glover,  vestrymen.      The  name  of  the  church 
was  at  this  time  changed  back  to  what  it  was  originally — St.  Luke's,  by  an 
unanimous  vote.     For  a  time  the  services  were  held  over  the  orphans'  free 
school,  at  the  corner  of  Walton  and  North  Forsyth  streets.    A  festival  was  com- 
menced at  the  same  place  on  September  35,  1872.  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  to  rebuild  the  church.     In  November  following  a  new  building  was 
commenced  on  a  lot  at  the  corner  of  Walton  and  Spring  Streets.      The  church 
was  eighty-five  feet  square  and  the  tower  fourteen  feet  square,  and  ninety-five 
feet  high.    The  auditorium  would  seat  450  people.     B.  W.  Frobel  was  the  arch- 
itect of  this  building.     The  erection  of  this  building  involved  the  congregation 
in  debt,  which  it  continued  to  feel  as  a  burden  until  1882,  when,  at  the  request 
of  the  vestry  of  the  church,  the  bishop  made  it  his  cathedral,  which  being 
done,  the  vestry  at  once  determined  to  change  the  location  of  the  church  and 
to  rebuild  in  a  more  eligible   location,     A  lot  was  thereupon  secured  at  the     — 
corner  of  Houston  and  North  Vryor  streets,  where  a  church  building  was  com-     — 
menced  in  1S83,      The  edifice  is  50  x  too  feet  in  size,  is  a  brick  building  with --^ 
slate  roof,  and  about  the  time  of  the  completion  of  this  building,  as  originally—^* 
planned,  a  lot  was  purchased  in  the  bear  of  the  church,  on  Houston  street  to^^3 
the  eastward,  and  the  building  extended  in  that  direction.     By  the  addition  oV  ^ 
this  extension  the  cathedral  has  a  seating  capacity  of  750  persons.     The  Sun —  j 
day-school  meets  in  the  basement,  while  the  auditorium  is  used  by  the  con—  ^ 
gregation.     At  the  present  lime  there  are  about  five  hundred  communicant ^^T 
belonging  to  this  church,  and  the  Sunday-school  has  about  two  hundred  an»  .^ 
fifty  scholars.     Upon  the  reorganization  of  the  church  after  the  war,  the  Rei.^'  - 
George  Macauley  was  the  rector.     Since  his  retirement  the  following  have  oczz^  ■ 
cupied  the  pulpit :   Rev.  W,  C.  Williams,  who  resigned  the  rectorship  in  iSS^^-  ■— 
on  account  of  declining  health;  Rev.  C.  M,  Beckwith,  who  remained  until  188^  ^ 
when  he  was  called  to  Houston,  Tex.;  and  the  Rev.  R,  S.  Barrett,  the  preset  -^ 
pastor.     The  superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  is  F,  M,  Scott. 

TJie  Church  of  the  Redeemer  was  organized  August  4,  1882,  The  nau-^  " 
assumed  at  that  time  was  the  Piedmont  Congregational  Church.  Rev.  J.  ^^C- 
Parker  was  the  pastor,  and  he  remained  with  the  church  in  that  capacity  un  -^* 
October  15.  1884.  On  his  retirement  the  Rev.  Zachary  Taylor,  D.D..  of  D-  "^ 
troit,  Mich.,  became  pastor,  and  an  entirely  new  organization  was  effect u — ^' 
At  this  time  the  name  Church  of  the  Redeemer  was  adopted.     Up  to  this  tio^^^ 
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the  services  were  held  in  Tallulah  Hall  on  Broad  street  Within  two  months 
after  Dr.  Eddy's  connection  with  the  church  the  beautiful  lot  on  the  corner  of 
Church  and  Ellis  streets,  where  the  present  chapel  stands,  was  purchased,  the 
funds  being  raised  by  subscription.  Early  in  1885  plans  for  the  building  of 
this  chapel  were  adopted,  Kiiuball,  Wheeler  &  Co  being  the  architects.  The 
work  of  collecting  funds  was  pushed  forward  rapidly,  and  on  May  21,  1885, 
the  corner-stone  of  the  building  was  laid.  The  first  service  in  the  chapel  was 
held  October  25th  following,  and  the  building  was  formally  dedicated  April 
25,  1886.  Dr.  Eddy,  feeling  the  burden  of  years  and  of  ill-health,  retired  from 
the  pastorate  May  3,  1887.  H^  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  George  R.  Tuck, 
of  Goderich,  Canada.)  on  the  isth  of  September,  1887,  and  retired  June  18, 
1888.  From  that  time  until  November  28,  1888,  the  church  was  without  a 
pastor,  when  the  Rev.  A  F.  Sherrill.  D.D.,  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  became  the  pas- 
tor and  preached  his  first  sermon  here  December  2,  1888.  The  church  is  out 
of  debt,  and  has  about  two  hundred  members.  The  Sunday-school,  of  which 
F.  B.  Shepard  is  the  superintendent,  has  about  eighty- five  scholars. 

Berean  Congregational  Church  was  organized  July  24,  1884,  by  the  Rev. 
H.  J.  Parker.  Following  are  the  names  of  the  original  members  of  this  church  : 
Mrs.  M.  E.  Snider,  Mrs.  Fannie  Perkins,  Mrs.  L.  Busendine,  O.  F.  Snider, 
Riley  Moat  and  L.  Busendine.  The  first  trustees  of  the  church  were  J.  F. 
Robie,  W.  Watkins  and  Riley  Moat.  In  July,  1884,  a  frame  church  building 
was  erected  at  a  cost  of  $1,000.  to  which  a  lacge  frame  addition  was  made  in 
May,  1887,  at  a  cost  of  $1,200.  The  church  stands  at  the  corner  of  Borne  and 
Tennels  streets,  and  was  dedicated  on  the  i6th  of  November,  1887,  by  the  Rev. 
S.  F.  Gale,  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.  The  pastors  of  this  church,  with  the  dates  of 
the  commencements  of  their  pastorates,  have  been  as  follows :  Rev.  H.  J. 
Parker,  July  18,  1884;  Rev.  William  Shaw,  November  21,  1884;  and  the 
present  pastor.  Rev.  S.  C.  McDaniel,  July  i,  1888.  The  membership  of  the 
church  at  the  present  time  is  one  hundred  and  fifty.  A  Sunday-school  was 
organized  in  September,  1883,  which,  at  the  present  time,  has  about  two  hun- 
dred members,  and  has  as  its  superintendent  E.  L.  Bradley. 

The  Hebrew  Benevolent  Congregation  was  established  in  1866.  Its  meet- 
ings were  held  in  different  halls  until  1875,  when  the  present  synagogue  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  It  is  a  brick  structure  and  stands  at  the  corner 
of  Forsyth  and  Garnett  streets.  On  Friday  evening,  November  26,  1869,  an 
interesting  ceremony  occurred  in  this  congregation.  M.  Saloshin,  of  Newnan, 
Ga.,  on  that  occasion  presented  to  the  congregation  a  copy  of  the  scroll  of  the 
law — the  five  books  of  Moses,  written  in  Hebrew  on  parchment.  Nearly  all  the 
Jews  of  the  city  were  present.  A  hymn  was  sung  suitable  to  the  occasion,, 
after  which  the  formal  presentation  of  the  scroll  was  made  to  the  trustees. 
David  Mayer  then  on  behalf  of  the  donor  made  the  following  remarks:  ''To 
the  most  holy  and  supreme  Grand  Architect  of  the  universe  let  all  glory  and 


honor  be 'ascribed.  Amen.  Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  congregation, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  upon  me  devolves  the  pleasant  duty  of  presenting  to  you 
this  valuable  gift,  this  Holy  Thara.  donated  by  our  worthy  brother,  M,  Saloshin, 
as  a  token  of  devotion  to  our  holy  religion,  and  of  his  high  esteem  for  this  con- 
gregation, and  he  hoped  that  this  holy  Scripture  would  remain  with  this  coo- 
gregaticn  as  long  as  it  exists."  I,  Stcinhcimer  responded  on  the  part  of  ihe 
congregation  to  Mr.  Mayer,  tendering  the  thanks  of  the  congregation  to  the 
donor  for  the  manuscript,  and  promising  to  cling  to  the  holy  Scripture  as  to  the 
rock  of  life.  After  this  ihe  minister,  Mr.  Burgheim,  dehvered  an  oration  in 
German. 

In  January,  1871.  the  congregation  assembled  regularly  in  the  second  story 
of  a  building  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Alabama  streets.  Rev.  Mr.  Burgheim 
wa*  the  minister.  The  question  of  erecting  a  synagogue  was  decided  in  favor 
of  the  erection  of  such  a  building,  and  it  was  erected  as  stated  above  About 
this  time  the  Rev.  Mr,  Bonheim  became  the  minister  and  remained  until  1873. 
Rev.  H.  Gersoni  then  succeeded  and  remained  until  1S76,  and  was  followed 
by  Rev.  E.  B.  M.  Brown,  who  remained  until  1881.  Rev.  Jacob  Jacobson  then 
became  minister  and  remained  until  1887,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  the  pres- 
ent minister,  Rev.  M.  Reich,  who  commenced  his  labors  August  i.  1888, 

The  Sunday-school,  which  has  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  scholars,  is  under 
the  supervision  of  the  minister,  with  Isaac  Stcinhcimer  as  superintendent.  Pro- 
fessor SiMnner  Salter  is  the  organist.  The  organ  was  built  in  Atlanta,  at  a 
cost  to  the  congregation  of  $2,500. 

The  C/iuirh  0/  the  Immaculate  Conception  (Roman  Catholic)  was  esUb- 
lished  and  the  first  church  building  erected  in  185 1.  The  edifice  was  a  frame 
■one,  standing  where  the  present  large  brick  church  stands,  on  the  corner  of 
Loyd  and  Hunter  streets.  It  was  dedicated  by  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Rey- 
nolds, of  the  diocese  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  The  first  pastor  was  Rev. 
J.  F.  O'Niell,  who  remained  with  the  church  until  i860.  He  was  succeeded 
by  the  Rev.  James  Hassan,  who  remained  one  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  O'Reilly,  who  was  pastor  until  1872,  when  he  died  and  was  buried 
under  the  altar  of  the  church.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  church 
building  in  1869,  and  in  February,  1S70,  the  work  of  laying  the  walls  was 
commenced,  and  the  church  was  opened  in  1873  by  Bishop  Gross.  In  t872 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cullinan  became  pastor  of  the  church,  and  was  succeeded  in  1874 
by  the  Rev.  M.  Reilly.  who  remained  until  1876,  and  was  then  succeeded  by 
the  Rev.  F.  Reibman,  who  remained  until  1878.  The  Rev,  James  O'Brien,  at 
present  the  head  of  the  orphan  asylum  at  Washington,  Ga,,  then  became  pas- 
tor, and  remained  until  18S1.  Under  him  the  church  was  completed,  altars 
erected,  step-i  laid  and  the  basement  fitted  up  for  use.  He  was  followed  by 
the  Rev.  Thomas  Cleary,  who  remained  until  1 883,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
Rev,  Joieph   Kirsch,  who  was  himself  succeeded,  December  4,  1886,  by  the 
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present  pastor,  Very  Rev.  B.  J.  Keiley.     The  number  of  families  belonging  to 
this  church  at  this  time  is  nine  hundred,  or  about  three  thousand  persons.     The 
Sunday-school  has  three  hundred  and  fifty  scholars.     There  are  a  number  of 
sodalities  connected  with  the  church,  all  of  which,  as  well  as  the  church  itself, 
are  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

Sfs.  Peter  and  Paul  Catlwlic  Church  was  started  February  28,  1880,  by  the 
purchase  of  the  property  now  occupied  by  the  church  at  the  corner  of  Marietta 
and  Alexander  streets.  It  is  one  of  the  most  eligible  and  beautiful  church 
properties  in  the  city.  The  first  movement  in  this  direction  was  made  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Bishop  H.  Gross,  then  in  charge  of  this  diocese,  and  recently  re- 
moved to  the  archbishopric  of  Portland,  Oregon.  The  property  without  build- 
ings cost  $6,000,  and  the  church  building,  erected  by  the  pastor  in  charge, 
cost  about  $2,700  additional.  It  is  a  frame  building,  40  x  60  feet  in  size,  and 
has  a  seating  capacity  of  three  hundred  people.  When  the  church  was  first 
established  there  were  fifty  families  connected  with  it,  which  number  has  grown 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  families,  or  about  six  hundred  population,  comprising 
almost  all  nationalities.  Attached  to  the  church  are  parochial  schools  for  both 
boys  and  girls,  under  the  charge  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and  having  an  attendance 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  scholars.  There  is  also  a  Convent  of  the 
Sacred  Heart,  under  the  care  of  six  Sisters  of  Mercy  from  the  mother  house 
in  Savannah,  the  whole  in  charge  of  Sister  Mary  Veronica.  There  are  also  a 
Sodality  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  a  Sodality  of  the  Holy  Angels,  a  Sodality  of 
the  Sacred  Name,  and  the  Emerald  Beneficiary  Association,  the  latter  presided 
over  by  George  E.  Doyle.  This  society  is  a  literary  and  beneficiary  institu- 
tion, and  has  for  its  object  the  promotion  of  the  intellectual  interests  of  its 
members,  the  diffusion  of  sound  and  Catholic  literature  throughout  the  parish, 
and  the  relief  of  the  necessities  of  its  members  in  times  of  distress.  There  is 
also  attached  to  the  church  a  Sunday-school  of  about  seventy- five  scholars,  of 
which  the  pastor  in  charge  of  the  church,  the  Rev.  P.  H.  McMahon,  is  the 
superintendent. 

The  Church  of  Christ  was  organized  in  1850  by  Dr.  Daniel  Heok,  father 
of  the  present  State  school  commissioner  of  Georgia.  A  few  of  the  original 
members  were  as  follows:  Daniel  Hook  and  wife,  E.  B.  Reynolds  and  wife 
(parents  of  Mrs.  Dr.  A.  G.  Thomas),  F.  P.  Perdue  and  wife,  Stephen  J.  Shack- 
elford and  Mrs.  Mary  Evans.  Soon  afterward  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Owens 
joined  the  church.  The  first  property  owned  by  the  organization  was  a  lot  on 
what  is  now  known  as  Capital  Place,  donated  by  Samuel  Mitchell.  This  lot 
was  exchanged  for  that  upon  which  Mrs.  John  Neal  now  lives,  at  the  corner 
of  Pryor  and  Mitchell  streets,  and  upon  which  was  built  the  first  church  house 
of  this  congregation  in  1853.  This  church  was  used  for  about  a  year,  when  it 
was  exchanged  for  property  on  Decatur  street,  near  Ivy  street.  The  building 
located  here  was  destroyed  by  General  Sherman  during  the  war. 
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Dr.  A.  G.  Thomas  succeeded  Dr.  Hook  as  pastor  of  this  church  in  1854, 
and  remained  until  March,  1857.  ^^-  Hook  then  again  took  charge  and  re- 
mained until  1859.  Dr.  Thomas  then  returned  to  the  church  and  remained 
until  1 861,  when  he  went  to  Virginia  as  chaplain  of  the  Seventh  Georgia  Reg- 
iment. From  this  time  on  different  pastors  served  the  church  through  the  war, 
among  them  Dr.  Hook,  C.  K.  Marshall,  F.  P.  Perdue  and  W.  H.  Goodloe.  In 
1869  the  present  church  building  was  erected  on  Hunter  street,  and  it  was 
dedicated  January  16,  1870,  by  Elder  J.  S.  Lamar,  of  Augusta.  The  cost  of 
the  building  originally  was  about  $15,000,  and  within  the  past  two  years  about 
$6,000  worth  of  work  have  been  done  upon  the  building.  Elder  Thomas  M. 
Harris  became  pastor  in  February,  1870,  and  was  succeeded  in  1874  by  F.  P. 
Perdue.  Elder  Roberts  was  pastor  in  1875,  Elder  Peyton  in  1876,  and  Elder 
J.  T.  Hawkins  a  part  of  1877.  In  the  summer  of  1877  Dr.  A.  G.  Thomas  was 
elected  pastor  and  remained  in  that  position  until  January  i,  1885,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Elder  J.  S.  Lamar,  who  remained  part  of  that  year.  In  the  fall 
of  1885  Elder  T.  M.  Harris  was  again  elected  pastor,  and  still  remains  in  that 
position.     W.  S.  Bell  is  the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school. 

The  Central  Christian  Church  was  organized  in  July,  1886,  with  thirty- 
«ight  members.  Services  were  at  first  held  in  a  hall  on  North  Broad  street, 
between  Marietta  and  Walton  streets.  Elder  J.  S.  Lamar  was  the  first  pastor, 
remaining  until  April,  1887,  when  Elder  W.  J.  Cicke,  from  Virginia,  became 
pastor,  and  remained  until  January,  1888,  when  he  retired.  S.  M.  Inman 
built  a  house  of  worship  for  this  congregation,  which  stands  on  West  Peters 
street,  between  Whitehall  and  Forsyth  streets.  This  house  was  leased  from 
Mr.  Inman  by  the  church,  and  occupied  by  them  with  Dr.  A.  G.  Thomas  as 
pastor  after  Elder  Cicke's  retirement  until  December,  1888,  when  the  two 
Christian  churches  were  reunited,  it  being  found  too  great  a  burden  to  sus- 
tain two  separate  organizations. 

The  German  Lutheran  Church  was  established  in  1875,  and  was  located  at 
the  junction  of  Whitehall  and  Forsyth  streets.  Following  are  the  names  of  the 
pastors  of  the  church:  Rev.  Gustavus  Schramm,  in  1878;  Rev.  J.  G.  Reitz, 
1879;  Rev.  A.  F.  F.  Kerstan,  1882  to  1886;  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Klerner,  1887  to 
the  present  time.  In  1887  the  church  was  at  the  corner  of  Forsyth  and  Gar- 
nett  streets,  its  present  location.  It  is  a  two-story  brick  building,  the  base- 
ment of  which  is  used  as  a  school- room. 

The  Unitarian  Church  was  organized  March  27,  1883,  under  the  name  of 
*'The  Church  of  Our  Father."  Rev.  George  Leonard  Chaney,  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  former  pastor  of  the  old  Hollis  Street  church  of  that  city,  came  to  At- 
lanta  in  the  winter  of  1882-83  and  held  continuous  services  in  the  Senate 
Chamber,  Concordia  Hall  and  United  States  Court-room,  and  by  degrees 
gathered  together  enough  people  to  form  a  church.  A  charter  was  secured 
for  the  church  by  the  following  named  individuals:  W.  H.  Snowden,  W.  E. 
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Fisher,  G.  L,  Norman,  J.  A.  Burns,  J.  M.  Klingelsmith,  J.  Russel  Hodge  and 
Frank  Lederle.  The  late  W.  C.  Morrill  and  his  family  were  among  the  most 
helpful  founders  of  the  church.  Rev.  Mr.  Chancy  has  been  the  minister  of  the 
church  from  the  beginning  until  now.  The  society,  with  the  assistknce  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  in  conjunction  with  which  association  the 
work  has  been  carried  on  from  the  beginning,  purchased  a  fine  property  at  the 
corner  of  North  Forsyth  and  Church  streets,  upon  which  there  was  erected  a 
beautiful  chapel.  The  society  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city,  and 
numbers  among  its  members  some  of  the  most  intelligent  of  Atlanta's  citizens. 
Besides  its  religious  services  its  people  ministers  to  the  poor  and  needy,  fosters 
literature  and  good  art,  promotes  industrial  education  and  physical  culture, 
seeks  to  promote  peace  through  righteousness  and  good  character.  A  free 
library  of  a  thousand  volumes  is  one  of  the  agencies  of  the  church.  It  also 
maintains  a  lending  library  for  people  beyond  the  city,  and  conducts  a  post- 
office  mission,  which  sends  religious  literature  to  all  parts  of  the  country.  Its 
minister  and  members  actively  co-operate  with  the  members  of  other  churches 
in  all  unsectarian  charities  and  humanities. 

Swedenborgianism  never  found  a  permanent  foothold  in  Atlanta,  although 
in  1 87 1  efforts  were  made  to  establish  a  church  of  that  denomination.  On  the 
4th  of  June  of  that  year  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Walton  lectured  on  this  subject.  In 
the  lecture  delivered  on  that  day  he  said  that  the  people  of  the  South  had 
been  too  long  wedded  to  old  ideas;  too  long  content  with  the  faith  of  their 
fathers ;  but  notwithstanding  this  fact  he  had  been  greatly  encouraged  in  find- 
ing that  a  large  number  of  them  were  willing  to  listen  to  new  doctrines.  He 
preached,  he  said,  a  new  and  higher  explanation  of  divine  truth  ;  and  whether 
Swedenborg  had  or  had  not  been  sent  to  make  such  an  explanation  of  the 
Scriptures  as  he  proposed  to  have  made,  such  an  explanation  would  some  day 
have  to  be  made.  No  man  could  speak  authoritatively  to  all  the  churches ; 
hence  a  divine  solution  of  differences  is  necessary  to  heal  and  harmonize 
Christendom.  If,  therefore,  the  Lord  had  indeed  spoken  through  the  apos- 
tles, if  He  is  thus  coming  as  the  light  into  His  word,  revealing  hitherto  hid- 
den wisdom,  let  not  the  people  of  the  South  close  their  eyes  to  any  evidence 
of  such  a  coming.  '*  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear."  As  was  stated, 
however,  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  there  never  has  been  a  regularly 
organized  society  of  Swedenborgians  in  Atlanta,  though  there  are  individuals, 
^believers  in  the  doctrines;  hence  it  is  riot  deemed  desirable  to  trace  further 
this  phase  of  religious  thought. 

The  First  Association  of  Spirtualists. — There  was  but  little  if  any  discus- 
sion of  the  phenomena  of  Spiritualism,  in  Atlanta,  before  the  year  1872.  On 
the  20th  of  October  of  that  year,  Mrs.  Annie  C.  Torrey,  of  Texas,  delivered 
two  lectures  on  Spiritualism  in  this  city.  This  occurrence  was  recorded  and 
commented   upon   in  the  daily  papers  of  Atlanta  as  something  new.     Mrs. 
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Torrey  spoke  in  a  trance,  and  her  lectures  were  regarded  as  singularly  forcible 
and  expressive.  She  said  ait  days  were  Sabbath  days  to  the  Lord,  and  all 
Christians  should  also  so  regard  ihcm.  Her  evening  lecture  was  looked  upon 
as  a  unitarian  sermon.  Her  method  of  treatment  was  bold  and  clear,  and  she 
inveighed  strongly  against  the  shams  and  follies  of  the  church.  She  said  that 
the  people  made  lo  themselves  an  ideal  God  which  they  worshiped,  instead  of 
the  living  God  of  truth,  purity,  holiness  and  love.  They  worshiped  a  God  of 
passions  and  hates.  God  was  not  a  local  individuality  seated  upon  a  throne. 
He  was  a  living  omnipresence  of  love  and  truth.  The  poetic  inspirations  of 
Mrs.  Torrey  were  considered  very  remarkable. 

On  October  23,  Mrs.  Torrey  delivered  a  trance  lecture  on  the  "  Perfect 
Character  of  Jesus."  In  this  lecture  she  said  that  only  those  whose  characters 
correspond  with  that  of  the  Great  Teacher  can  be  considered  Christians.  No 
ceremonious  observance  of  forms  can  be  substituted  for  purity  of  life.      Christ  _3 

was  a  perfect  man,  and  for  ihis  reason  was  divine.     It  was  a  vain  hope  to  live  ^s 

a  life  of  sin  and  then  expect  to  rest  the  head  on  the  bosom  of  Jesus.     A  life  -t^ 

of  kindness,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing  the  naked,  visiting  the  sick,  and  em-  

ploying  every  effort  for  the  ameliorating  the  condition  of  suffering  humanity.  —  ~* 

This  was  the  only  life  worthy  of  living  by  any  man  or  woman. 

Mrs.  Torrey  again  spoke  on  the  subject ;  "  Man,  know  thyself,"  and  on  -*"»  ' 

this  day  the  First  Association  of  Spiritualists  was  formed.     It  consisted  of  "** 

about  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  best  citizens  of  Atlanta.     The  lectures  of  ~^* 

Mrs.  Torrey,  who  was  described  as  a  typical  Southern  woman,  and  the  forma-  —  ■"* 

tiou  of  this  association,  soon  awakened  interest  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  espe-  —  "^ 

■cially  among  Christian  people,  on  the  subject  of  Spiritualism.  On  November  —m-^ 
7  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  P.  Harrison,  of  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  »  ■■^ 
delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Modern  Mysteries,"  in  which  he  stated  that  there  never  ~*  ^* 
had  been  one  well  authenticated  instance  of  spirit  communication.  What  was  ^-^^ 
done,  and  seen,  and  heard,  was  the  result  of  "  odic  force."  Everything  thatrr^^-^^ 
was  done  was  capable  of  scientific  explanation.  On  November  15  a  commu-  —  *^ 
nication  appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  in  which  the  writer  took  issu^==^^  *" 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harrison,  and  a  short  time  afterward  an  "  anti- Spiritualist '""^' 
published  an  article  in  the  same  paper  on  "  Odos,"  which,  he  said,  means  the^^  ^^  * 
way  in  which  anything  is  accomplished,  or  the  medium  by  which  anything  i^&--^^  * 
done.  St.  Paul  had  made  a  most  felicitous  use  of  this  word.  St.  Paul  saitW--^-*^ 
there  were  many  ways  of  doing  good,  but  he  would  give  them  a  more  excel —     —  " 

lent  "  Odos,"  or  way.     "  Odos"  is  the  "Agape,"  or  love,  and  God  is  love  — —  " 

Love  is  the  fulfillment  of  the  law. 

On  November  30  Dr.  Harrison  through  the  public  prints,  proposed  cer—       ~ 
tain  tests  of  the  possibility  of  spirit  communication,  which  he  thought  wer^s^S:^^* 
decisive  against  the  pretensions  that  such  a  thing  were  possible,  and  muck-  J-        ^^ 
more  so  against  the  pretension  that  it  had  ever  occurred.     These  propose «^^--^*^ 
tests  were  as  follows; 
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1.  That  a  written  communication  of  twenty  or  more  lines  in  length  should 
be  given  in  an  original  Latin  composition  from  Virgil.  Special  stress  was  laid 
on  the  requirement  that  the  composition  should  be  original,  and  it  was  required 
to  be  equal  in  literary  ability  and  style  to  Virgil's  known  compositions. 

2.  Similar  compositions  were  required  from  Plato,  in  Greek ;  from  Davids 
in  Hebrew ;  from  Mohammed,  in  Arabic ;  and  from  Zoroaster,  in  Parsee. 

Dr.  Harrison  thought  these  to  be  very  fair  propositions,  for  if  the  spirits  of 
Plato  and  the  rest  could  not  speak  their  own  languages  they  certainly  could 
not  be  expected  to  speak  Englisli.  No  odyllic  force  could  by  any  possibility 
produce  literary  compositions  equal  to  the  writings  of  the  masters  above  men- 
tioned. 

So  far  as  is  known  no  attempt  was  ever  made  to  apply  Dr.  Harrison's  tests 
to  the  spirits  of  the  distinguished  dead.  The  discussion  of  questions  connected 
with  Spiritualism  went  on ;  the  next  inspirational  or  trance  speaker  to  appear 
in  Atlanta  being  Mrs.  Addie  L.  Ballou.  Mrs.  Ballou  spoke  on  January  S, 
1873,  on  the  question :  '*What  substantial  proofs  are  offered  by  modern  Spir- 
itualists to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  angelic  manifestations?"  On  the  15th  of 
the  same  month  she  delivered  a  lecture  for  the  benefit  of  the  Banner  of  Light 
destroyed  by  fire  a  short  time  previously. 

On  February  17  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harrison  delivered  a  lecture  on  **  Demon- 
ology,"  in  which  he  assailed  the  doctrines  and  apparently  abandoned  the  ground 
he  had  previously  occupied  with  reference  to  the  possibility  of  spirit  communi- 
cation, for  in  this  lecture  he  argued  that  the  manifestations,  such  as  they  were^ 
were  the  work  of  evil  spirits.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Mrs.  Ballou 
replied  to  Dr.  Harrison,  and  said  that  it  did  not  necessarily  follow  that  because 
some  spirits  were  bad,  that  all  were,  any  more  than  it  followed  that  because 
some  men  were  bad,  all  were. 

On  the  23rd  of  the  same  month  Mrs.  Ballon  lectured  twice  before  the  First 
Association  of  Spiritualists,  the  first  lecture  being  on  the  subject:  *' In  my 
Father's  house  there  are  many  mansions,"  and  in  the  evening  on  the  subject : 
**  Man  in  his  relations  to  God  and  humanity."  ^ 

The  First  Association  of  Spiritualists  afterward  abandoned  their  organiza- 
tion, though  there  are  numerous  believers  in  the  city  in  the  tenets  of  Spiritu- 
alism. Seances  are  occasionally  held  at  which  slate  writing  and  other  manifes- 
tations are  witnessed,  but  there  are  many  places  where  this  peculiar  phase  of 
religious  thought  has  made  much  more  of  an  impression  than  in  this  city,  most 
of  the  people  preferring  the  acceptance  of  orthodox  systems  of  belief 

Colored  Churcltes — The  colored  churches  are  so  numerous  in  Atlanta  that 
it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  give  a  detailed  history  of  each,  and  in  order 
not  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  a  portion  of  them,  it  is  deemed  best  to  present 
a  list  of  them,  together  with  their  locations  and  pastors,  as  taken  from  the 
latest  accessible  directory  of  the  city — that  of  1888.     According  to  this  direc- 
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tory  there  are  in  Atlanta  the  folloving  colored  Baptist  churches:  Antioch 
Church,  located  at  No.  g  Wallace  street,  J.  B.  Davis,  pastor;  Bethlehem 
Church,  No,  158  Fraser  street,  Washington  Farmer,  pastor;  Friendship  Church, 
corner  Mitchell  and  Haynes  streets,  Edward  Carter,  pastor;  Humphries  Mis- 
sionnry  Church.  No,  T03  Kjst  Humphries  street,  Robert  Grant,  pastor  ;  Mac- 
edonia Church,  No.  387  Mangum  sireet,  J,  M,  Jones,  pastor;  Mount  Moriah 
Church,  on  Fort  Street,  between  Decatur  and  Fillmore  streets;  Pleasant  Grove 
Church,  on  Reed  street,  near  Crumley  street,  C.  O,  Jones,  pastor  ;  Providence 
Church,  No.  37  Green's  Ferry  avenue,  W.  George  Martin,  pastor;  Second 
Missionary  Church,  on  Ira  street,  northwest  corner  of  Eeds  Street ;  Spring- 
field Church,  Isaac  Decatur,  pastor;  and  Wheat  Street  Church,  corner  Wheat 
and  Fort  streets,  William  Tillman,  pastor. 

There  is  but  one  colored  Congregational  Church,  viz.:  The  First,  located 
on  Collins  and  Houston  streets.  Rev,  F,.  Kent,  pastor. 

The  colored  Methodist  Churches  are  quite  numerous,  and  are  named  as 
follows :  Allen's  Temple,  on  Clarke  and  Fraser  streets,  A  S.  Jackson,  pastor  ; 
Bethel  Church,  No.  148  Wheat  street,  J.  S.  Flipper,  pastor;  Chapel  Street 
Church,  No.  207  Chapel  street ;  Colored  Church  of  America,  northwest  corner 
of  Butler  and  College  streets;  Loyd  street  church,  northwest  corner  of  Loyd 
and  Hunter  streets  ;  St,  Paul's  African  Church,  No.  44  Humphries  street,  D.  T. 
Greene,  pastor;  Shiloh  Church,  northeast  corner  of  Thurmond  and  Haynes 
Latreets,  A,  J,  Miller,  pastor;  Union  Church.  No.  140  Markham  street;  Zion 
>  Church,  No.  157  Fast  Harris  street;  and  North  Atlanta  Mission,  corner  of  Wil- 
[1  and  Thomas  streets. 

Of  colored  Presbyterian  Churches  there  are  two,  viz.:  New  Hope  Church, 
located  at  the  northeast  corner  of  Markham  and  Maple  streets.  Rev.  J.  S. 
Thomas,  pastor,  and  Harris  Street  Church,  located  at   130  East  Harris  street. 

The  above  are  all  the  colored  churches,  and  they  are  as  a  general  thing 
attended  regularly  by  orderly  congregations. 

T/ie  Young;  Men's  Christian  Association  was  organized  before  the  war,  in 
1857  or  1858.  Its  first  president  was  B.  H.  Overby,  and  ils  first  secrelary  and 
treasurer  N,  J.  Hammond.  Alterward  N.  J.  Hammond  was  president,  A.  S. 
Tally  secretary,  and  Moses  Cole  treasurer.  The  association  had  rooms  in  a 
building  on  Whiieliall  strett  just  below  Alabama  street,  and  when  at  the  height 
of  its  prosperity  had  about  two  hundred  members.  Toward  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  however,  the  allendance  was  so  irregular  that  the  association  was  dis- 
banded, most  of  the  young  men  going  to  the  war.  A,  S.  Tally  took  charge  of 
the  books,  which  were,  however,  bunied  in  his  room  in  Beech  &  Root's  build- 
ing when  the  city  was  de^stroyed. 

In  1S73  iho  present  organization  was  eflecled  by  A.  C.  Briscoe.  Charles 
Eckford,  Walter  R.  Brown,  Joseph  M.  Brown,  C.  B.  Gaskill  and  others,  to  the 
number  of  about  twenty.     Walter  R.  Brown  was  elected  president.     Rooms 
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were  secured  over  Chamberlain  &  Johnson's  store,  and  the  Atlanta  Associa- 
tion put  themselves  in  connection  with  the  National  Young  Mens'  Christian 
Association.  The  usual  committees  were  appointed,  and  the  regular  Young 
Mens'  Christian  Association  work  performed  through  a  number  of  years  with 
unusual  success.  At  length  rooms  were  taken  at  the  corner  of  North  Forsyth 
and  Walton  streets,  where  it  continued  its  work,  sometimes  enjoying  prosper- 
ity, sometimes  the  reverse.  In  1882  J.  W.  Harle  was  elected  president,  and 
has  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  present  time.  In  1885  the  International 
Convention  met  in  Atlanta,  and  through  it  great  interest  was  awakened  in  the 
work  of  the  Young  Mens'  Christian  Association.  Immediately  after  its  ad- 
journment it  was  determined  to  erect  a  building  for  the  use  of  the  association, 
and  the  citizens  at  once  subscribed  $75,000  for  that  purpose.  Since  then  a 
fine,  large  four- story  brick  building  has  been  erected  at  the  corner  of  North 
Pryor  and  Wheat  streets,  which  cost  about  $100,000.  This  building  was  erected 
by  an  incorporated  body  known  as  **  The  Trustees  of  the  Young  Mens'  Chris- 
tian Association."  It  was  incorporated  July  29,  1885.  The  names  of  the  in- 
corporators were  as  follows:  E.  P.  Howell,  H.  W.  Grady,  J.  W.  Harle,  W. 
Woods  White,  S.  M.  Inman,  H.  A.  Fuller,  C.  A.  Collier,  William  T.  Newman, 
Frank  P.  Rice,  A.  D.  Adair.  J.  W.  Rankin,  Henry  Hillyer,  M.  C.  Kiser,  W.  L. 
Peale,  Allison  L.  Green,  W.  A.  Haygood,  J.  W.  English,  B.  H.  Hill,  Paul  Ro- 
mare  and  E.  P.  Chamberlin. 

The  directors  of  this  association  are  as  follows :  W.  Woods  White.  E.  S. 
Gay,  Henry  Hillyer,  George  Muse,  W.  A.  Gregg,  J.  M.  Johnson,  W.  H.  Nut- 
ting, Dr.  G.  G.  Roy,  W.  R.  Hoyt,  George  A.  Webster,  R.  E.  Rushton,  L.  B. 
Nelson.  W.  A.  Hemphill,  J.  W.  Harle.  C.  A.  Licklider,  B.  B.  Crew.  The  offi- 
cers areas  follows:  President,  J.  W.  Harle;  vice-president,  George  Muse; 
treasurer.  B.  B.  Crew;  recording  secretary,  J.  M.  Johnson;  general  secretary, 
C.  A.  Licklider;  assistant  secretary,  Henry  B.  Mays.  There  are  at  this  time 
four  hundred  and  eight  full  paid  members  to  the  association.  The  cost  of  the 
different  niembcrshi[)s  in  the  association  are  as  follows:  Limited,  $5;  full,  in- 
cluding gymnasium  and  baths,  $10;  sustaining.  $10;  honorary,  $100. 

In  connection  with  this  association  a  gymnasium  was  opened  September  I, 
1888,  in  the  basement  of  the  building.  It  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  necessary 
appliances  for  physical  culture,  and  has  an  average  attendance  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  young  men.  This  gymna-iiim  is  under  the  management  of  Professor 
A.  H.  Whitman,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  training  school  of  Springfield.  Mass. 

The  Railroad  Braucli  of  the  Yonug  Men's  Christian  Asscciation  is  an  im- 
portant branch  of  the  religious  working  forces  of  Atlanta.  It  was  organized 
in  1885,  '^"^  for  some  time  had  its  headquarters  at  19^  South  Forsyth  street. 
It  recently  moved  to  60-2  South  Broad  street,  where  its  work  is  carried  on.  W. 
R.  Bosard  is  the  secretary  ;  D.  G.  Wylie.  chairman  of  the  executive  committee, 
and  F.  W.  Rains,  treasurer. 
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The  Atlanta  Bible  Society  vfdiS  organized  in  1868.  Its  third  anniversarjr 
was  held  on  Sunday,  May  14,  1871.  Its  fourth  anniversary  was  held  May  12^ 
1872,  at  which  time  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  John  H.  James,  presi- 
dent; D.  F.  Hammond,  vice-president;  L.  B.  Davis,  secretary;  J.  S.  Stewart, 
treasurer.  The  executive  committee  was  as  follows:  Rev.  R.  C.  Ketchum,  Rev. 
E.  E.  Perdue,  J.  C.  Kimball,  W.  M.  Lowry,  L.  L.  Abbott,  John  Collier  and  E^ 
G.  Moore.  At  that  time  the  society  was  fr^e  from  debt  and  had  on  hand  a  fine 
supply  of  Bibles. 

The  society  has  not  been  very  active  with  the  exception  of  one  year,  1883^ 
when  it  collected  about  one  thousand  dollars,  and  distributed  Bibles  to  all  those 
who  were  destitute  of  the  volume  in  the  city.  The  present  officers  are  D.  A. 
Beatie,  president ;  M.  M.  Welch,  secretary,  and  J.  H.  Ketner,  treasurer. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


PRESS  AND    LITERATURE. 


THE  first  newspaper  in  Atlanta  was  The  Luminary,  edited  by  the  Rev.  Jo« 
seph  Baker.  It  made  its  appearance  in  the  year  1845.  Everybody  agreed 
that  the  town  could  not  afford  to  wait  any  longer  for  a  journal  that  would  her- 
ald its  enterprise  and  progress  to  the  outside  world.  The  population  num- 
bered about  one  hundred  men,  women  and  children.  The  first  railroad  had 
been  completed,  and  tiiere  were  five  stores  and  a  church.  Under  these  en- 
couraging circumstances  Mr.  Haker  started  The  Luminary.  His  outfit  was  not 
expensive.  A  Washington  hand-press  and  a  small  quantity  of  long  primer 
and  brevier  type,  with  the  necessary  office  furniture,  made  up  the  establish- 
ment. It  will  be  understood  that  the  paper  was  a  weekly,  and  it  was  a  small 
one.  The  duties  of  the  editor  were  various,  but  not  burdensome.  He  was  his 
own  business  manager,  solicitor  and  mailing  clerk,  but  with  his  small  list  of 
subscribers  his  time  was  not  fully  employed.  There  was  very  little  local  news 
in  The  Luminary,  but  it  loomed  up  splendidly  on  great  political  and  mora! 
questions.  The  greater  portion  of  its  space  was  devoted  to  miscellaneous  clip- 
pings There  is  no  record  of  the  death  of  this  pioneer  journal,  but  its  career 
was  rather  brief. 

In  1846,  with  the  completion  of  another  railroad,  the  town  was  apparently 
entering  upon  such  a  prosperous  era. that  three  more  newspapers,  all  weeklies, 
made  their  appearance.  They  were  The  Demoerat,  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Fernerden ; 
TJie  Enterprise,  by  Royal  &  Yarborough  ;  and  The  Southern  Miscellany,  by  C. 
R.  Hanleiter.      For  their  day  and  generation  they  were  good  country  weeklies^ 
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but  they  were  all  short-lived.     It  is  of  some  interest  in  this  connection  to  note 
the  fact  that  The  Southern  Miscellany  before  its  appearance  in  Atlanta  was  pub- 
lished at  Madison,  where  Colonel  Hanleiter  had  for  a  co-worker  Colonel  Will- 
iam T.  Thompson,  whose.  **  Major  Jones's  Courtship,"  and  other  works  and. 
plays  made  him  famous  throughout  the  country. 

The  first  daily,  The  Intelligencer,  was  published  in  185 1.  It  was  owned  by 
Judge  Jarcd  Irwin  Whitaker,  and  edited  by  Major  John  H.  Steele.  It  was  a 
small  affair,  and  its  dispatches  rarely  filled  more  than  one  short  column.  The 
editorial  page,  however,  was  ably  written.  Major  Steele  was  well  acquainted 
with  public  men  and  measures,  and  his  style  was  strong,  clear  and  fluent.  At 
various  times  the  best  pens  in  Northern  and  Middle  Georgia  were  called  into 
service,  and  the  paper  became  a  strong  factor  in  the  politics  of  the  State,  aiding 
the  Democrats  in  winning  victory  after  victory. 

In  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  numerous  journals  were  started,  but 
they  were  generally  weeklies  and  monthlies.  Several  merit  a  word  or  two. 
The  Temperance  Crusader  yNdiSt  established  in  1859  by  Colonel  John  H.  Seals, 
editor  and  proprietor,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bryan,*  literary  editor,  and  W. 
G.  Whidby,  local  editor.  This  paper  was  one  of  the  best  literary  weeklies  ever 
published  in  the  South,  and  enjoyed  a  successful  career  until  the  approach  of 
the  war  induced  Colonel  Seals  and  Mr.  A.  B.  Seals  to  go  into  a  new  venture, 
The  Daily  Locomotive,  About  this  time  Messrs.  Whidby  &  Martin  published 
The  Temperance  Champion  for  a  brief  period,  but  the  war  made  the  publica- 
tion of  such  a  weekly  unprofitable. 

714^  National  American,  a  tri- weekly,  was  owned  by  Colonel  C.  R.  Han- 
leiter, and  edited  by  Colonel  J.  S.  Peterson.  Hanleiter  made  a  good  manager, 
and  Peterson  had  few  equals  among  the  journalists  of  the  State.  Even  at  that 
day  he  anticipated  and  advocated  many  of  the  great  enterprises  and  reforms 
which  have  since  aided  in  making  the  city  prosperous  nnd  progressive. 

The  Southern  Confederacy,  a  weekly,  or  semi-weekly,  edited  by  Dr.  James 
P.  Hambleton,  was  in  i860  the  subject  of  much  talk  in  the  city  and  elsewhere. 
Hambleton  was  a  "  fire-eater,"  and  his  editorials  were  highly  intemperate  in 
tone.     Atone  time  he  printed  what  the  called  a  "black  list"  of  Northern  mer- 
chants (Republicans),  and  urged  the  Southern  people  not  to  trade  with  them. 
The  **  black  list "  article  was  copied  by  the  Northern  papers  and  denounced, 
and  considerable  excitement  followed.     However,  all  of  these  papers,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Intelligencer,  soon  disappeared  from  view. 

The  opening  of  the  war  made  many  changes  in  journalism.     The  city  at 
x>nce  became  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the  Confederacy ;  people 
Hocked  in  from  all  quarters,  and  the  revolutionized  state  of  society  made  it  nec- 
essary to  have  newspapers  thoroughly  in  accord  with  the  warlike  spirit  of  the 
time. 

As  the  oldest  daily  the  Intelligencer  lost  none  of  its  influence.     New  life 
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was  infused  into  it,  cuid  it  at  least  held  its  own.  Other  dailies  sprang  into  ex- 
istence, among  them  The  Southern  Coiifederacyy  The  Gate  City  Guardian,  The 
Commonwealth  and  The  Reveille.  The  Confederacy  was  under  the  editorial 
management  of  Colonel  George  W.  Adair  and  Mr.  J.  Henley  Smith.  It  was 
vigorously  edited,  and  had  a  large  staff  of  able  writers,  embracing  Henry  Wat- 
terson,  now  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal,  Mr.  A.  R.  Watson,  one  of  the 
truest  and  best  of  Southern  poets,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Cardozo,  a  well-known  sta- 
tistical writer,  The  Guardian  was  an  impersonal  journal,  and  the  names  of 
its  wrilers  were  not  known  to  the  general  public.  The  Comtnonweallk  was  a 
lively  afternoon  paper,  edited  by  J.  S.  Peterson  and  W.  G.  Whitdby.  S.  D, 
Niles  edited  the  Reveille. 

The  progress  of  the  struggle  brought  many  refugees,  and  with  them  came 
refugee  newspapers.  Among  those  were  the  Chattanooga  Rebel,  bringing  Henry 
Watterson  and  Benjamin  B,  Crew  with  it;  the  Knoxville  Register,  edited  by 
L.  J.  Dupre  and  John  C.  VVhitner,  with  such  distinguished  editorial  contribu- 
tors as  L,  Q.  C,  Lamar  and  Howell  Cobb.  Last,  but  not  least,  came  the 
Memphis  Appeal,  a  journal  destined  to  endure  more  hardships  than  any  of  its 
competitors.  Pressed  by  the  enemy,  the  Appeal  fled  southward  to  several  dif- 
ferent points,  losing  material  at  every  stopping  place  unlil,  as  the  story  goes, 
the  editor,  riding  a  mule,  with  a  proof-press  and  his  saddle  bags  full  of  type, 
was  captured  by  the  Federals  in  the  mountains  of  north  Alabama. 

Under  all  their  trials  these  journals  were  conducted  with  signal  ability,  and 
they  did  much  to  inspire  the  people  with  cheerfulness  and  courage.  When 
they  couid  get  white  paper  they  used  it,  but  when  the  approach  of  the  invad- 
ers made  that  impossible  they  came  out  on  brown  wrapping  paper,  and  some- 
times in  half  sheet  form  on  wall  paper. 

The  printers,  like  the  editors,  were  not  subject  to  conscription,  but  their 
wages,  on  account  of  the  depreciated  state  of  the  currency  troubled  them  great- 
ly, and  on  one  occasion  the  men  in  one  of  the  oflices  struck  for  higher  wages. 
.  The  editors  promptly  walked  across  the  street  to  the  conscript  officer,  stated 
the  case,  and  requested  him  to  instantly  conscript  the  printers.  The  officerwas 
willing,  but  began  work  by  conscripting  the  editors.  These  gentlemen  pro- 
tested, but  the  officer  urbanely  informed  them  that  the  same  reasoning  which 
made  printers  liable  would  apply  to  them,  viz.,  the  fact  that  they  were  no  longer 
at  work  on  a  newspaper.  Naturally  the  editors  did  not  relish  this  view  of  the 
situation.  They  returned  to  their  oflice,  consulted  with  their  employees,  and 
speedily  arranged  a  compromise. 

During  the  siege  the  newspapers  endured  the  rain  of  shot  and  shell,  until 
the  city  was  about  to  be  abandoned,  when  they  reluctantly  departed,  but  to 
the  very  last  they  left  behind  enough  material  for  the  daily  issue  of  small  sheets 
of  one  column  in  size. 

After  the  surrender  the  rebuilding  of  the  place  caused  the  return  of  the 
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Intelligencer^  and  the  New  Era  was  then  started  by  J.  S.  Prather  and  H.  T. 
Phillips.  In  a  short  time  the  Era  was  sold  to  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  a  journalist 
from  the  Southwest.  Bard  was  bold  and  ambitious.  He  was  a  flaming  Demo 
crat  for  a  while,  but  with  the  beginning  of  reconstruction  he  became  a  strong 
Republican.  Personally  he  was  a  genial  man,  a  good  speaker  and  a  pleasant 
talker,  and  his  tact  enabled  him  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with  the  citizens  who 
were  violently  opposed  to  his  politics.  Associated  with  him  was  A.  R.  Wat- 
son, who  devoted  himself  to  literary  and  news  matters.  About  this  time  the 
Opinion,  a  capital  afternoon  paper,  was  started,  and  for  some  time  enjoyed  a 
prosperous  career.  Of  Mr.  W.  L.  Scruggs,  the  editor  of  this  paper,  more  will 
be  said  in  the  course  of  this  chapter. 

In  the  summer  of  1868  Carey  W.  Styles  &  Co.  established  the  Daily  Con- 
stitution.  Of  its  early  history  Colonel  I.  W.  Avery,  in  his  History  of  Georgia, 
says:  "The  remarkable  and  unapproached  paper  of  Georgia  is  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  Its  career  has  been  full  of  romance,  and  dramatic  in  the  extreme. 
Duels  and  libel  suits  have  been  among  its  varied  experiences.  It  was  estab* 
lished  June  16,  1868,  by  Carey  W.  Styles  &  Co.  The  company  was  J.  H.  An* 
derson  and  W.  A.  Hemphill  was  the  business  manager,  and  has  continued  in 
that  place  to  the  present,  a  model  of  managing  capacity,  and  more  responsible 
for  the  business  success  of  the  paper  than  all  others  combined.  Colonel  Styles 
edited  the  paper,  and  a  red-hot  administration  it  was,  fighting  Radicalism  with- 
out quarter,  and  with  a  burning  bitterness.  Styles  &  Co.  ran  the  paper  four 
months,  when  Styles  went  out,  and  W.  A.  Hemphill  &  Co.  tcok  the  paper,  the 
company  being  Mr.  Anderson.  J.  R.  Barrick  edited  the  journal  until  May, 
1869,  when  Colonel  I.  VV.  Avery  took  editorial  charge.  In  1870  Colonel  E.  Y.. 
Clarke  bought  Mr.  Anderson's  half  interest.  In  1872  the  paper  was  changed 
into  a  stock  concern.  In  1874  Colonel  Avery  retired  from  the  editorship, 
buying  an  interest  in  the  Atlanta  Herald  from  Colonel  R.  A.  Alston  and  Henry 
W.  Grady.  Mr.  N.  P.  T.  Finch  came  into  the  paper  in  1872.  Colonel  Clarke 
was  managing  editor  until  1876,  when  he  sold  out  to  Hon.  E.  P.  Howell.  Cap- 
tain Howell  decides  the  political  course  of  the  journal,  and  writes  editorials  like 
rifle  shots,  that  snap  and  go  straight  to  the  mark  and  bring  the  blood." 

At  the  present  time  the  Constitutiopi  has  the  largest  daily  circulation  south 
of  the  Potomac,  and  its  weekly  circulation,  125,000,  is  larger  than  that  of  any 
Democratic  paper  in  the  United  States.  Its  magnificent  five-story  building, 
filled  with  the  largest  and  most  rapid  presses,  a  stereotyping  outfit  and  all  the 
other  machinery  and  material  necessary  to  the  equipment  of  a  great  daily,  at- 
test its  progress  and  prosperity.  It  is  printed  on  a  Hoe  web  perfecting  press, 
with  a  capacity  of  14,000  twelve- page  papers  per  hour. 

The  Coustitntiou' s  present  stalT  comprises  Hon.  Kvan  P.  Howell,  editor  in- 
chief;  Hon.  Henry  W.  Grady,  managin<^  editor;  Clarke  Howell,  assistant  man- 
aging editor;   P.  J.  Moran,  ni^ht  editor;   Walter  Henderson,  telegraph  editor. 
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and  J.  K.  OhI,  cily  editor.  The  editorial  writers  are  Joel  Chandler  Harris  and 
Wallace  P.  Reed.  On  the  local  staff  are  such  bright  writers  as  Miss  Maude 
Andrews,  Smith  Claylon.  Montgomery  M.  Fotsom,  E.  C.  Bruffey  and  Glen 
Waters.  W.  G  Coo^jer  is  a  special  writer,  and  E.  W.  Barrett  is  the  Wasliing- 
ton  correspondent.  Clarke  Howell  is  one  of  the  strong  forces  on  the  paper. 
At  the  present  writing  he  is  serving  his  second  term  in  the  Legislature,  where 
his  admirable  work  in  behalf  of  needed  railway  lines  and  other  public  enter- 
prises, have  won  for  him  an  enviable  reputation.  He  is  thoroughly  equipped 
for  journalism,  having  graduated  at  the  Stale  University,  and  served  on  the 
staffs  of  such  papers  as  the  New  York-  Times  and  the  Philadelphia  Press.  He 
has  traveled  extensively  in  Europe  and  Spanish  America,  as  well  as  in  this 
country,  and  although  still  under  twenty  five  years  of  age  has  made  a  name 
for  himself  both  in  politics  and  in  the  newspaper  world.  In  the  biographical 
department  of  this  volume  several  of  the  other  gentlemen  prominently  inter- 
ested in  the  conduct  and  proprietorship  of  the  paper  will  be  discussed  more  at 
length. 

But,  to  return  to  the  status  of  the  newspapers.  When  the  Constitution  first 
entered  the  field  the  New  Era  was  sold  by  Dr.  Bard  to  a  stock  company, 
and  it  was  then  made  the  organ  of  the  Republican  administration.  The  Hon. 
William  L,  Scruggs  became  the  managing  editor  and  chief  editorial  writer, 
with  Wallace  P.  Reed  as  his  assistant.  Anabiestaffwasorganized,  and  during 
the  two  or  three  years  of  its  existence  the  Era  was  generally  read  and  widely 
<^uoted.  Great  attention  was  paid  to  news  and  literary  editorials  and  special 
articles.  The  tone  of  the  pa|)cr  was  so  high,  and  the  matter  presented  was  so 
attractive  that  Democrats  patronized  it  fully  as  liberally  as  the  Republicans. 
After  its  suspension  in  1872  the  strong  and  scholarly  writings  of  Mr.  Scruggs 
had  so  highly  impressed  some  of  the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  Republican 
party  that  he  was  made  United  States  minister  to  the  United  States  of  Colom- 
bia for  two  full  terms  of  four  years  each,  with  an  intervening  term  of  four 
years  as  consul  at  Canton,  China.  Mr.  Scruggs  distinguished  himself  in  an 
eminent  degree  in  the  foreign  service  of  his  country,  and  his  published  opinion 
while  acting  as  arbitrator,  representing  Great  Britain  in  a  case  between  that 
country  and  the  United  States  of  Colombia,  had  the  rare  good  fortune  of 
pleasing  both  panies  to  the  controversy.  Her  majesty  Queen  Victoria, 
througli  one  of  her  ministers  signified  her  desire  to  present  Mr.  Scruggs  with 
a  silver  inkstand  in  recognition  of  his  services,  but  under  our  laws  he  could 
not  then  accept  the  testimonial.  Later,  however,  when  Mr.  Scruggs  was  out 
of  the  service,  the  British  minister  at  Washington  again  tendered  the  present, 
and  as  there  was  no  bar  in  the  way  it  was  accepted.  The  government  of  Col- 
ombia alsotpresented  a  handsome  offering.  Both  as  a  journalist  and  a  diplomat 
this  distinguished  citizen  has  made  a  record  as  stainless  as  it  is  brilliant  and 
successful. 
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Before  the  suspension  of  the  Era^  however,  two  new  dailies,  the  Sun  and 
the  True  Georgian^  entered  the  field.  The  5";/;/  was  edited  at  various  times 
by  A.  R.  Watson,  Cincinnatus  Peeples,  Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  Samuel 
Echols.  On  this  journal  P.  J.  Moran,  now  night  editor  of  the  Constitution^  did 
some  of  his  best  work  He  early  established  the  reputation  of  being  the  best 
judge  of  news  on  the  Southern  press,  and  in  a  short  time  the  rare  versatility 
of  his  talents  became  apparent,  and  during  the  past  few  years  his'letters  and 
special  articles  over  the  signature  of  **Pea  Jay"  have  made  him  celebrated. 

The  True  Georgian  was  edited  by  Dr.  Bard,  with  Charles  W.  Hubner  for 
chief  editorial  writer.  Some  of  llubner's  characteristics  and  qualities  as  a 
writer  will  be  spoken  of  elsewhere. 

But  there  were  too  many  dailies.  The  crash  had  to  come.  All  of  these 
dailies  finally  disappeared,  leaving  the  Constitution  to  fill  the  field.  Then  the 
Herald  made  its  appearance,  owned  and  edited  at  different  times  by  A.  St. 
Clair-Abrams,  R.  A.  Alston,  Henry  VV.  Grady  and  I.  W.  Avery.  This  was  a 
brilliant  quartette.  Alston  met  a  tragic  fate.  He  was  killed  in  a  personal 
rencontre.  Abrams  went  to  Florida  where  he  is  engaged  in  making  and  losing 
fortunes.  Avery,  after  many  vicissitudes,  now  holds  an  official  position  in 
Washington,  and  Grady's  subsequent  career  will  be  found  on  other  pages  of 
this  work.  Although  one  of  the  best. papers  ever  printed  in  the  South  the 
Herald's  want  of  capital  at  the  start  handicapped  it,  and  it  went  down  when  at 
its  best. 

There  were  many  other  dailies  at  a  later  period.  The  N^ews^  Times,  Tele- 
granif  Transcript,  Daily  Nickel,  Evening  Herald,  Commonwealth,  Tribune 
and  others  might  be  mentioned,  but  they  died  early. 

About  1878  Colonel  E.  Y.  Clarke  started  the  Post,  but  shortly  sold  it  to 
D.  E.  Caldwell  who  changed  the  name  to  the  Post-Appeal.  It  was  an  after- 
noon paper,  and  was  quite  successful.  The  chief  editorial  writer  was  Wallace 
P.  Reed,  who  remained  in  that  capacity  after  the  paper  was  sold  to  Colonel 
Marcellus  E.  Thornton.  Colonel  Thornton  made  the  mistake  of  changing  the 
Post-Appeal  to  a  morning  paper,  and  in  a  short  time  it  suspended.  Colonel 
Thornton  then  moved  to  Kentucky  where  he  has  made  a  fortune  as  president 
and  chief  owner  of  a  coal  mine.  * 

Next  came  the  Journal,  also  an  afternoon  paper.  It  was  started  in  1883 
by  Colonel  E.  F.  Hoge,  a  prominent  lawyer  and  legislator.  Colonel  Hoge 
was  the  editor- in  chief,  with  Wallace  P.  Reed  as  his  editorial  writer,  and  a 
good  staff*  which  included  Smith  Clayton,  now  on  the  Constitution,  III  health 
compelled  the  sale  of  the  Journal,  and,  after  a  brief  term  under  the  control  of 
Colonel  John  Paul  Jones,  it  was  purchased  by  the  stock  company  now  owning 
it  This  company  purchased  the  paper  on  the  1st  of  June,  1887,  and  at  that 
time  comprised  the  following  members :  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  H.  H.  Cabaniss, 
Josiah  Carter,  C.  A.  Collier,  Henry  Jackson,  F.  P.  Rice,  R.  M.  Pulsifer.  W.  H. 


Parsons.  Jacob  Haas.  Since  then  there  have  been  some  sales  of  stock,  and 
the  present  owners  are :  Hon.  Hoke  Smith,  H.  H.  Cabaniss,  Josiah  Carter, 
J.  T.  Carter,  Henry  Jackson,  C.  A.  Collier,  Burton  Smith,  Jacob  Haas,  Louis 
Gholstin,  M.  T.  La  Hatte.  Mr.  Hoke  Smith  is  president,  Mr.  Cabaniss  is 
business  manager,  and  Mr.  Josiah  Carter  is  managing  editor,  the  three  being 
the  executive  committee  of  the  company  for  the  management  of  the  paper. 
The  Journal  is  stocked  at  $25,000,  and  Smith,  Cabaniss  and  Carter  own  all 
the  stock  except  eighty-five  shares,  the  total  number  of  shares  being  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty. 

The  paper  has  been  exceedingly  prosperous  under  the  new  management. 
It  has  made  money,  and  the  stock  is  quoted  at  "  two  for  one,"  and  even  higher, 
but  none  is  for  sale  now.  The  circulation  averages  from  nine  to  ten  thousand 
daily,  and  is  mainly  in  Atlanta  and  vicinity.  Fifty-two  carriers  are  employed 
in  the  cily,  and  in  all  the  towns  for  one  hundred  miles  around  the  paper  is 
delivered  by  carriers.  There  are  three  editions  daily.  The  plant  is  new  and 
first  class,  and  includes  a  $15,000  Hoe  stereotyping  press,  with  a  capacity  of 
24,000  four-page  papers  per  hour,  and  its  regular  running  speed  is  over  20,- 
000  ;  every  edition  is  stereotyped. 

The  Journal's  staff  is  as  follows  :  Josiah  Carter,  managing  editor  ;  John  H. 
Martin,  editor;  and,  on  the  reporter's  stafT:  G.  N.  Hurtel,  Stanhope  Sams.  A. 
W.  Dealer,  W.  H.  Howard.  The  society  editor  is  Mrs.  Lollie  Belle  WyUe, 
1  Mr.  Carter  is  a  young  man,  just  entering  the  thirties.  He  is  familiar  with 
'  every  detail  of  the  printing  business,  and  has  filled  almost  every  position  on  a 
newspaper.  He  was  on  the  slafT  of  the  Constitution  seven  years,  much  of  the 
time  holding  the  place  of  city  editor.  In  this  position  his  pluck,  judgment, 
clear  head,  and  graphic,  attractive  style  of  writing  brought  him  prominently 
before  the  public.  He  has  fine  executive  ability,  and  is  the  first  in  the  office. 
He  directs  the  work  of  the  staff,  closely  watches  the  matter  that  goes  in  the 
paper,  and  is  never  caught  napping.  His  success,  gratifying  as  it  is,  his  friends 
predict  is  only  the  beginning  of  his  career.  Mr.  Martin,  during  his  forty-eight 
years'  active  work  as  an  editor,  has  made  his  name  familiar  to  newspaper  read- 
ers in  many  States.  He  is  a  cyclopedia  of  information,  conservative  in  all 
things,  and  a  strong  writer.  Mr.  Cabanis*,  the  business  manager,  not  only 
runs  his  department  in  a  masterly  manner,  but  also  understands  the  editorial 
side  of  the  paper.  He  has  a  wide  acquaintance  among  public  men,  and  has 
been  assistant  secretary  of  the  Senate  for  many  years.  Mr.  Smith,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  young  men  in  Georgia.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  he  has  risen  so  rapidly  in  the  legal  profession  that  he 
jiow  enjoys  a  practice  worth  about  $25,000  a  year.  He  takes  a  lively  interest 
in  all  that  concerns  the  Journal's  welfare,  and  frequently  writes  editorials,  but 
he  has  not  yet  allowed  journalism  to  induce  him  to  neglect  the  law,  Mr. 
Smith  writes  logically  and  forcibly,  just  as  he  speaks,  and  is  an  alley  to  be 
desired  and  an  opponent  to  be  dreaded  in  any  field. 
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Shortly  after  the  Journal  passed  into  its  present  hands,  the  Evening  Capu 
Jal  was  started  by  a  stock  company.  It  was  edited  at  times  by  Colonel  I.  W. 
Avery,  James  A.  Gray,  Judge  Kit  Warren,  and  others,  and  had  for  its  busi- 
ness manager  and  principal  owner  Mr.  Charles  S.  Atwood.  The  field,  how- 
ever, was  too  crowded,  and,  although  a  good  paper,  the  Capital  was  forced  to 
-suspend.  All  the  gentlemen  connected  with  it  possessed  ability,  and  were 
popular  in  the  community,  but  the  city  was  not  ready  for  two  afternoon 
papers. 

To  speak  of  the  numerous  weeklies  and  monthlie.s  many  of  them  now 
dead,  and  many  of  them  in  the  nature  of  special  publications,  would  make  this 
chapter  a  mere  catalogue.  Atlanta  has  had,  and  still  has,  her  full  share  of 
commercial,  trade,  society,  and  miscellaneous  periodicals.  One  of  the  most 
notable  is  the  Christian  Index,  a  large  and  influential  Baptist  weekly,  nearly 
•seventy  years  old.  The  Index  has,  as  a  rule,  had  the  ablest  editors.  For 
many  years  after  the  war  its  editor  was  the  Rev.  David  Shaver,  D.D.,  who  be- 
fore coming  to  Georgia  placed  himself  in  the  front  rank  of  religious  journalism 
while  occupying  the  editorial  chair  of  the  Richmond,  Va.,  Religions  Herald, 
Dr.  Shaver  is  recognized  throughout  the  country  as  an  eminent  theologian, 
and  his  style  is  singularly  luminous,  polished  and  incisive.  The  present  editor 
and  owner  of  the  Index  is  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Tucker,  D.D.,  who  has  few  equals 
as  a  strong,  bold  writer.  Dr.  Tucker  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Southern 
Baptists,  and  has  a  large  following.  His  predecessor  on  the  IndeXy  Dr.  Shaver, 
is  now  the  editor  of  the  Kind  Words  Teacher,  a  Baptist  monthly  of  large  cir- 
culation and  great  popularity  in  the  denomination. 

The  Southern  Cultivator,  an  agricultural  monthly,  now  edited  by  Mr.  W. 
•G.  Whidby,  is  one  of  the  best  publications  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  but  it 
has  a  powerful  rival  in  the  Southern  Farm  and  Home,  a  similar  monthly,  owned 
by  Messrs.  Henry  W.  Grady  and  J.  R.  Holliday,  and  edited  by  Dr.  W.  L. 
L.  Jones,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  agricultural  writers  in  the  country. 

Dixie,  owned  by  a  stock  company,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wells, 
is  the  handsomest  periodical  in  the  South  devoted  to  manufacturing  interests. 
Mr.  Wells  has  made  his  mark  in  other  fields  of  journalism,  and  with  Dixie  he 
has  made  an  astonishing  success. 

The  Sunny  Souths  started  in  1875,  by  John  H.  and  W.  B.  Seals,  is  an  eight- 
page,  illustrated  literary  weekly.  For  a  long  time  it  was  edited  by  Mrs.  Mary 
E.  Bryan.  It  has  a  large  circulation  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  and  num- 
bers among  its  contributors  many  writers  of  note. 

This  chapter  deals  with  the  literature  of  Atlanta,  apart  from  journalism.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  proceed  chronologically  with  this  branch  of  the  subject. 
Doubtless  the  Atlanta  author,  who,  during  recent  years,  has  attracted  the  most 
-widespread  attention  at  home  and  abroad  is  Mr.  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  of  the 
Constitution, 


Joel  Chandler  Harris'  was  born  December  g,  1848,  in  the  iittle  village  of 
Eatonton,  the  capital  of  Putnam  county,  in  middle  Georgia.  Before  he  was  six 
he  was  able  lo  read,  and  the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield  "  falling  into  his  hands  about 
this  time  stimulated  the  imaginative  side  of  his  nature,  and  led  him  to  devour 
everything  in  print  that  came  in  his  way.  Beyond  a  few  terms  at  tiie  Eaton- 
ton  Academy,  he  enjoyed  a  few  regular  educational  advantages;  but  when  he 
was  twelve  years  old  he  met  with  a  piece  of  good  fortune  which,  in  a  great 
measure,  supplied  his  lack  of  scholastic  training,  and  powerfully  influenced  his 
whole  career.  He  heard  that  a  Colonel  Turner,  who  resided  on  his  large  plan- 
tation, was  publishing  a  weekly  paper  called  The  Countryman,  and  thai  he 
wished  to  engage  a  bright,  capable  boy  to  learn  ihe  printer's  trade.  So  the 
youngster,  with  his  head  full  of  vague  but  splendid  literary  schemes,  lost  no 
1  time  in  visiting  the  colonel,  and  applying  for  the  place.     Turner  was  a  bookish 

I  sort  of  man,  and  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  gratify  ^\ery  whim.      One  of  his 

I  pet  hobbies  was  to  collect  books,  and  add  them  to  hts  already  extensive  library ; 

I  and  another  was  to  conduct  the  only  country  newspaper  in  ihe  world — a  dis- 

I  tinction  which  The  Countryman  was  undoubtedly  entitled  to,  as  it  was  printed 

I  several   miles  from  any  settlement.      The  publisher  and  (he  appUcant  for  em- 

I  ploynient  took  a  liking  to  each  other  at  once,  and  young  Harris  immediately 

[  went  to  work. 

^^^^^  The  lad  did  not  find  his  position  a  hard  one  to  fill.  He  was  not  overworked, 
^^^^kand  Colonel  Turner  turned  him  loose  during  his  leisure  hours  in  his  library, 
^^^^^  occasionally  giving  him  a  few  judicious  hints  about  his  course  of  reading  It 
was  a  rather  strange  taste  for  a  country  boy,  but  the  little  printer  took  a  great 
fancy  at  first  to  the  writers  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  and  it  was  not  until  lat'Sr 
that  he  felt  attracted  by  the  works  of  authors  who  were  nearer  his  own  time. 
Good  old  Sir  Thomas  Browne  was  one  of  his  special  favorites,  and  when  he 
selected  other  books  they  were  generally  of  a  character  equally  unique  and 
out  of  the  ordinary  range  of  the  average  boy's  reading.  These  books  and  his 
newspaper  work  constituted  his  school  and  college.  He  learned  nothing  by 
rote;  he  had  no  formal  set  of  rules  to  guide  him  ;  but  gradually,  and  in  the 
most  pleasant  and  natural  way  imaginable,  the  student  managed  to  acquire  a 
large  stock  of  information.  Almost  before  he  knew  it  he  was  fairly  versed  in 
belles-lettres,  and  with  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  came  a  growing  impulse 
to  write.  His  first  efforts  were  sent  in  anonymously,  but  when  Colonel  Turner 
printed  them,  and  spoke  well  of  them,  the  author  threw  off  all  disguise  and 
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avowed  himself.  After  that  he  was  not  only  invited,  but  urged  to  write  reg- 
ularly, and  his  contributions  soon  took  a  wide  range,  embracing  local  articles, 
essays  and  poetry. 

Everything  was  going  on  delightfully,  when  the  editor  of  The  Countryman 
and  his  assistant  recieved  a  rude  shock.  In  their  quiet  and  retired  locality  the 
war  between  the  States  had  seemed  to  them  to  be  something  very  far  away. 
But  the  time  came  at  last  when  they  could  no  longer  forget  the  gigantic  strug- 
gle in  which  the  country  had  been  engaged  for  nearly  four  years. 

After  burning  Atlanta,  in  November,  1864,  Sherman  pushed  forward  to 
the  sea,  and  the  course  of  his  march  lay  through  the  town  of  Eatonton.  When 
the  negroes  brought  the  report  that  the  Federals  were  coming,  the  good  peo- 
ple of  the  neighborhood  packed  their  wagons  with  a  few  articles  of  value  and 
fled,  accompanied  by  their  slaves  and  horses.  Turner  was  one  of  the  last  to 
leave.  He  had  a  fine  house  and  a  well-stocked  plantation,  and  he  could  not 
very  well  carry  his  library  and  his  newspaper  with  him.  Finally  he  went  away 
with  his  family,  leaving  Harris  to  occupy  his  mansion  and  save  what  he  could 
from  the  invaders.  In  this  way  it  happened  that  the  lonely  youth,  one  day 
when  he  felt  altogether  deserted,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  one  of  the 
finest  armies  in  the  world  on  the  march.  Slocum's  corps  passed  through  the 
plantation,  and  for  three  or  four  days  the  solitary  occupant  was  kept  busy 
doing  what  he  could  to  protect  the  property  of  his  employer.  The  invaders 
treated  the  young  man  well  enough,  after  their  fashion.  They  did  not  hesitate 
to  help  themselves  to  what  they  wanted,  but  they  were  in  a  good  humor,  and 
committed  no  outrages. 

After  the  tide  of  invasion  had  rolled  onward  to  the  sea,  Georgia  was  in  a 
chaotic  condition,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  the  war  was  at  an  end. 
It  now  occurred  to  Harris  that  he  was  old  enough  to  seek  a  wider  field,  and 
he  sought  and  found  employment  on  the  press — successively  in  Macon,  New 
Orleans,  Forsyth  and  Savannah.  In  the  last  named  city  he  was  employed  as 
an  editorial  writer  on  the  Morning  Ncivs,  then  under  the  editorial  manage- 
ment of  W.  T.  Thompson,  the  author  of  '*  Major  Jones's  Courtship  "  and  other 
popular  humorous  works. 

While  in  Savannah  Mr.  Harris  married  Miss  La  Rose,  of  Canada.  He  was 
winning  fame,  and  doing  exceptionally  well,  when  the  yellow  fever  scourge 
struck  Savannah  in  1876,  and  almost  decimated  the  population.  This  dread- 
ful visitation  was  the  cause  of  Mr.  Harris's  removal  to  Atlanta,  where  he  be- 
came a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Constitution,  and  where  his  literary 
career  proper  really  had  its  beginning. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Harris  went  on  the  Constitution,  Mr.  Sam.  W.  Small, 
the  writer  of  the  "  Old  Si  "  negro  dialect  sketches  for  that  paper,  resigned,  and 
as  the  articles  had  been  very  popular  the  new  editor  was  requested  to  try  his 
hand  at  something  in  that  line.     He  felt  doubtful,  but  in  his  boyhood  on  the 


Turner  plantation  he  had  spent  night  after  night  listening  to  the  wonderful 
folk-lore  tales  of  the  negroes;  and,  as  he  had  never  seen  them  in  print,  he  de- 
cided to  give  a  few  to  the  public  as  an  experiment.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks  the  "  Uncle  Remus  "  sketches  attracted  attention  everywhere,  and  were 
widely  copied.  Their  author  was  encouraged  to  continue  his  work,  and  the 
result  is  familiar  to  the  world  in  the  shape  of  the  volume  published  entitled, 
"  Uncle  Remus:   His  Songs  and  His  Sayings." 

The  appearance  of"  Uncle  Remus"  was  an  event  in  the  literary  world.  The 
book  was  at  once  reprinted  in  England,  and  there,  as  well  as  in  this  country, 
it  tickled  the  fancy  and  excited  the  interest  of  thousands  of  readers.  The 
author  did  not  claim  any  credit  for  these  marvelous  fables ;  he  was  merely  the 
reporter,  he  said,  but  his  deft  manner  in  handling  the  stories  and  his  subtle 
humor  struck  the  public,  and  tliere  was  an  eager  desire  to  hear  again  from  this 
new  writer,  who  had  at  one  bound  made  his  way  to  such  an  enviable  posi- 
tion. In  1 883  was  published  "  Nights  with  Uncle  Remus  " ;  in  1 884,  "  Mingo, 
and  other  Sketches  in  Black  and  White  " ;  and  in  1 887.  "  Free  Joe,  and  other 
Georgian  Sketches,"  All  of  these  books  were  reprinted  in  England,  where 
they  continue  to  find  a  ready  and  increasing  sale. 

During  these  busy  years  Mr.  Harris  was  closely  confined  to  his  desk  in  the 
Censtitution' i  editorial  rooms.  He  wrote  so  much  and  upon  such  a  variety  of 
topics  that  he  was  unable  to  form  an  opinion  concerning  the  merit  of  his  stories, 
and  when  he  saw  favorable  reviews  of  them  in  every  paper,  and  not  a  line  of 
adverse  criticism  anywhere  he  was  the  most  astonished  man  in  the  world. 
The  success  of  the  English  editions  amazed  him,  and  the  high  praise  received 
from  the  great  London  reviews  was  something  that  he  could  not  understand. 
The  returns  made  by  his  publishers  finally  convinced  him  that  his  books  were 
selling;  and,  in  order  to  make  the  matter  assume  a  still  more  tangible  and  com- 
fortable shape  he  invested  some  of  the  proceeds  of  his  pen-work  in  a  hand- 
some Queen  Anne  residence,  with  spacious  grounds,  at  West  End,  Atlanta's 
handsomest  suburb,  where  with  his  pleasant  and  attractive  family  he  takes  life 
quietly,  and  entertains  his  literary  friends  and  neighbors. 

Success  has  not  caused  this  happy  and  fortunate  story-teller  to  part  with 
any  of  his  native  modesty.  It  has  vaguely  dawned  upon  him  that  his  writings 
are  popular,  and  that  his  pen  is  bringing  him  an  ample  income,  but  it  is  still  a 
mystery  to  him.  Famous  men  in  England  write  to  him  ;  French  publishers 
issue  translations  of  his  stories  ;  fashionable  clubs  in  the  great  cities  tender  him 
receptions ;  the  publishers  ask  him  by  nearly  every  mail  to  send  them  some* 
thing — a  magazine  story,  a  novel  of  plantation  life,  or  even  a  history  of  Geor- 
gia, as  a  New  York  publisher  recently  suggested ;  but  none  of  these  communi- 
cations are  allowed  to  disturb  the  even  tenor  of  his  life.  Some  people  may  not 
know  that  Mr,  Harris  is  a  hard-working  journalist.  Such,  however,  is  the 
fact.      He  is   at  his  desk  nearly  every   day  in   the  year,  and   the  copy  that  he 
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furnishes  his  paper  in  the  course  of  twelve  months  would  make  seven  or  eight 
volumes  of  the  regulation  size.  He  rarely  takes  a  vacation,  and  when  he  writes 
a  story  he  has  to  turn  aside  from  the  political,  commercial  and  material  mat- 
ters which  he  discusses  every  day. 

Under  these  unfavorable  circumstances  the  wonder  is  that  he  has  been  able 
to  do  so  much  literary  work  of  permanent  value  and  interest  during  the  past 
eight  or  ten  years.  Just  at  present  he  is  engaged  upon  **Aaron/'  a  novel  which 
is  destined  to  be  the  longest  and  most  ambitious  of  his  efforts.  He  has  also 
-completed,  jointly  with  Mrs.  M.  S.  Young,  of  Alabama  (Eli  Shepherd),  **  Songs 
and  Ballads  of  the  Old  Plantations,"  and  the  work  will  make  its  appearance  at 
^n  early  day. 

It  does  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this  brief  sketch  to  discuss  in  a  critical 
'way  the  merits  of  any  of  the  volumes  that  have  been  mentioned.  The  verdict 
of  the  critics  has  already  been  pronounced,  and  it  coincides  with  the  verdict  of 
the  public.  But  the  average  reader  will  naturally  desire  to  know  something  of 
^^  personnel  of  the  writer  who  has  so  often  amused  and  entertained  him. 

Mr.  Harris  is  of  medium  height;  compact  but  supple,  and  rather  on  the 
rotund  order.  He  is  the  most  pronounced  of  blondes,  with  chestnut  hair,  a 
moustache  of  the  same  shade,  and  blue  eyes;  very  honest  and  modest  looking 
-eyes,  except  when  the  owner  of  them  is  in  a  merry  mood,  and  then  they  dance 
and  flash  with  mischief  He  makes  it  a  point  to  be  jolly  at  all  times  and  under 
all  circumstances.  Sick  or  well  he  is  always  in  a  good  humor.  He  thoroughly 
enjoys  his  work,  and  manages  to  extract  as  much  fun  out  of  it  as  some  people 
would  get  out  of  a  continuous  round  of  amusements. 

Yet  he  can  be  serious.  He  is  serious  when  he  talks  about  his  favorite  books 
— the  Bible  is  one  of  them  ;  he  is  serious  when  he  speaks  of  his  great  heroes — 
Lincoln,  Lee  and  Stonewall  Jackson — and  he  is  serious  enough  when  he  comes 
across  any  real  suffering,  or  when  misfortunes  befall  good  men.  A  more 
natural,  unaffected  man  does  not  live.  He  cares  little  for  society,  and  yet  does 
not  shun  it  He  is  frank  and  outspoken  upon  all  subjects,  and  it  does  not  take 
any  roundabout  way  of  questioning  to  find  out  exactly  where  he  stands*  upon 
any  issue.  The  whole  tendency  of  the  man  is  towards  simplicity.  He  likes 
old-fashioned  ways  and  plain  English.  He  loves  a  good  story,  but  it  must  be 
a  story,  not  a  minute  psychological  analysis.  The  schools  of  Howells  and 
James  and  Tolstoi  have  no  charm  for  him.  What  he  wants  in  everything  is  a 
touch  of  nature.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  present  his  views  concerning  the 
matter  of  dialect.     Quite  recently  he  wrote  as  follows  : 

"The  real  trouble — that  is  the  real  cause  of  the  *  burst  of  dialect'  is  a  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  of  a  great  many  writers  as  to  the  importance  of  dia- 
lect. They  perceive  that  the  magazines  and  book  publishers  are  anxious  to 
get  hold  of  stories  that  teem  with  dialect,  and  they  therefore  conclude  that  dia- 
lect is  the  object  in  view — that  it  is  the  principal  matter,  so  to  speak.  Back  of 
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the  magazines  xnd  the  book  publishers  are  the  syndicates  that  furnish  stories 
to  the  newspapers,  and  a  story  that  has  dialect  in  it  is  generally  acceptable  to 
the  syndicates,  not  because  it  has  special  merit  as  a  story,  but  because  it  is. 
made  of  dialect.  Thus,  in  one  way  and  another,  the  dialect  business  has  as- 
sumed immense  proportions  in  modern  literature,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  us  that  the  writers  thereof  have  not  formed  a  dialect  trust  in  order  to  bull 
the  market, 

"  But  ihe  protest  against  it  has  good  grounds  to  go  on.  When  a  story  is 
written  merely  for  ihe  sake  of  introducing  dialect,  the  dialect  becomes  jargon, 
and  the  result,  so  far  as  the  reader  is  concerned,  is  disgust.  We  are  at  a  loss 
to  understand  how,  in  this  critical  and  finical  age,  the  term  '  dialect  story' 
could  come  to  have  any  meaning.  Properjy  speaking,  there  can  be  no  such  a 
thing  as  a  dialect  story.  Jargon  may  commend  itself  to  the  publishers,  but 
the  dialect  story  has  no  existence.  Dialect  is  simply  a  part  and  parcel  of  char- 
acter, and  the  writer  who  is  developing  or  depicting  character  has  no  more 
thought  of  merely  writing  dialect  than  the  artist,  who  is  compelled  to  paint  a 
wart  on  a  man's  nose,  has  of  painting  bunions.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  di- 
alect stories,  a  wart-painter  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  Sir  Joshua  Rey- 
nolds was  not  only  a  wart-painter,  but  a  painter  of  moles. 

"  We  are  almost  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  that  modern 
American  criticism  is  a  fraudulent  profession.  A  writer  in  depicting  certain 
phases  of  American  character — perhaps  the  most  interesting  phases — would 
find  it  difficult  to  present  them  correctly  by  the  use  of  ordinary  English.  In 
literature,  as  in  life,  people  must  be  natural.  They  must  speak  their  natural 
language,  and  act  out  their  little  tragedies  and  comedies  according  to  the 
promptings  of  their  nature.  Why  not  say  that  Shakespeare  and  Thackeray 
and  Scott  and  Dickens  and  Lewell  and  Thomas  Hardy  are  dialect  writers? 
The  truth  is  there  is  no  character  in  the  mere  jargon  of  dialect  writing,  but  the 
speech  of  the  common  people  is  indispensable  to  the  presentation  of  their  char- 
acter; and  their  charcter,  properly  presented  is  worth  more  than  all  the  so- 
called  culture  to  be  found  in  this  country." 

The  methods  of  work  adopted  by  Mr.  Harris  are,  perhaps,  not  out  of  the 
ordinary  line.  He  does  not  wait  for  an  inspiration.  He  maps  out  a  plot  in 
his  mind,  pictures  to  himself  some  of  the  leading  actors,  and  then  after  a  hard 
day's  editorial  work  sits  down  to  write.  He  writes  with  ease,  and  yet  not  rap- 
idly. He  puts  his  conscience  into  his  work.  If  he  cannot  put  nature  on  the 
printed  page  he  is  determined  to  put  her  counterfeit  presentiment  there.  He 
does  not  strain  after  unsual  and  sensational  effects,  and  he  endeavors  to  use 
the  simplest,  clearest  and  strongest  English  that  he  can  commend.  His  work 
in  the  past  justifies  the  public  in  expecting  still  greater  thit|gs.  He  may  or 
may  not  be  the  coming  American  novelist,  but  it: is  safe  to  say  that  this  man 
of  forty,  who,  under  many  difficulties;  has,  within  a  few  years,  accomplished  so 
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much  unique  and  brilliant  work,  will  not  rest  until  he  crowns  the  achievements 
of  the  past  with  something  into  which  he  will  put  all  of  his  mind  and  heart,  and 
all  the  power  of  his  whole  being. 

The  Rev.  W.  J.  Scott  has  done  so  much  for  the  development  of  Southern 
literature  that  he  deserves  to  be  gratefully  remembered  by  our  writers.  Just 
after  the  war  he  established  Scotfs  Monthly^  a  magazine  of  more  than  ordinary 
merit  This  periodical  was  published  several  years,  and  brought  out  such 
authors  as  Sidney  Lanier,  James  Maurice  Thompson  and  others  who  have  since 
become  famous.  Paul  Hayne,  Henry  Timrod  and  the  best  writers  of  the 
South  contributed  to  its  pages.  The  magazine  would  have  been  a  permanent 
success  if  it  had  not  been  sold  to  a  gentleman  whose  lack  of  experience  caused 
him  to  fail.  Mr.  Scott  is  the  author  of  "Southside  Views,"  a  pamphlet  con- 
taining discussions  on  theological  questions  ;  **  From  Lincoln  to  Cleveland  ;  or 
the  Story  of  Two  Civilizations  ";  and  numerous  reviews  and  essays  in  various 
magazines  and  literary  papers,  dealing  with  theological  and  other  questions. 
He  has  now  in  press  a  volume  entitled  *'  Lectures  and  Essays."  These  works 
should  be  widely  read  by  our  people. 

Major  Charles  W.  Hubner  has  written  and  published  the  following  volumes: 
"Souvenirs  of  Luther  ";  **  Wild  Flowers" — poems  ;  '*  Modern  Communism  "; 
"  Cinderella" — lyrical  drama  ;  **  Poems  and  Essays  ";  **  The  Wonder  Stone" — 
lyrical  drama.  Beside  these  he  has  written  numerous  poems.  He  is  an  ac- 
complished scholar  and  was  the  bosom  friend  of  Paul  Hayne,  whose  mantle, 
many  say,  has  fallen  upon  his  shoulders.  Major  Hubner  is  at  present  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  American,  a  fortnightly  literary  magazine  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  Speaking  of  this  publication,  it  should  be  said  that  its  editor-in-chief, 
Dr.  J.  G.  Armstrong,  is  in  the  front  rank  of  our  writers.  His  attainments  and 
his  classical  style  would  command  favorable  notice  in  any  of  the  literary  cen- 
ters of  the  world. 

The  list  lengthens.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Bryan,  now  editing  George  Munro's 
Fashion  Bazaar  d^nd  Fireside  Companion  in  New  York,  is  one  of  the  most  bril- 
Jiant  of  American  novelists.  Her  **Wild  Work"  and  **  Manche"  alone  would 
Jiave  made  her  famous.  She  also  writes  verse  as  only  a  true  poet  can  write. 
Among  our  poets  are  James  R.  Barrick,  A.  R.  Watson,  Orelia  Key  Bell,  Maud 
Annulet  Andrews,  Lollie  Belle  Wylie,  Elise  Beattie,  Logan  E.  Bleckley,  A.  B. 
Seals,  M.  J.  Porter  and  Minnie  Quinn.  Some  of  these  have  published  books ; 
some  are  dead,  but  the  majority  are  still  with  us. 

Francis  Fontaine  is  the  author  of  a  novel,  entitled  **  Etowah,  a  Romance  of 
the  Confederacy,"  which  has  received  the  highest  compliments  from  the  critics 
North  and  South.  **  Etowah"  is  one  of  the  best  Southern  novels  published 
since  the  war.  John  C.  Reed  has  written  several  law  books,  and  among  our 
legal  authors  of  the  highest  rank  should  be  mentioned  Henry  Jackson  and 
John  L.  Hopkins.     Henry  W.  Grady's  article  on  "  Cotton,"  in  Harper's  Mag- 


azine,  and  his  reply  to  George  W.  Cable  on  the  negro  question  in  the  Century, 
arc  brilliantly  written,  and  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  Mrs.  E.  M.  Hammond 
made  a  hit  with  her  novel,  "The  Georgians."  Miss  Mat  Grim  has  written 
short  stories  for  The  Century.  Mrs.  Mel  R.  Colquitt  as  a  writer  of  stories, 
sketches  and  literary  criticisms  has  few  equals.  The  Hon.  William  L.  Scruggs 
is  the  author  of  papers  in  the  North  American  Revkw,  Magasiiie  of  Ainerieaii 
History,  and  the  Political  Quarterly,  that  arc  among  the  most  valuable  con- 
tributions to  be  found  in  historical  and  political  literature.  Among  other 
occasional  magazine  and  review  writers  Senator  Colquitt  has  recently  made 
his  appearance.  Dr.  T.  S.  Powell  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Westmoreland  have  written 
valuable  medical  wortcs.  The  Rev.  Geo.  L.  Chaney  is  the  author  of  a  volume 
of  essays,  one  of  travels,  and  a  novel.     Mrs.  M.  J.  Westmoreland,  Hon.  H.  VV. 

Billiard,  Mrs. Hamilton,  and  Mrs.  B.  F.  Abbott  have  all  written  novels. 

Colonel  I.  W.  Avery  wrote  the  "  History  of  Georgia"  so  often  quoted  in  this 
work.  Colonel  E.  Y.  Clarke  is  the  author  of  an  admirable  popular  "'History 
of  Atlanta."  Rev.  Dr.  H.  H.  Tucker  will  be  remembered  by  his  "Gospel  in 
Enoch"  and  "Old  Theology  Restated."  Rev.  M,  R.  Wharton,  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Howard,  and  Miss  L,  A.  Field,  are  also  the  authors  of  books  whose  titles  are 
not  at  hand.  John  H.  Bailey  wrote  the  "  Factors  of  Civilization,"  a  work 
deserving  the  study  of  all  who  are  interested  in  our  social  problems.  Prof. 
William  Henry  Peck  has  written  seventy  five  novels,  and  is  still  writing.  Jon- 
athan Norcross  must  be  credited  with  "The  History  of  Democracy,"  "The 
Conflict  of  Labor  and  Capital,"  "  Common  Sense  Views  of  State  Sovereignty 
I'j.  United  States  Supremacy,"  and  "  Denmcracy  l^xamined."  The  Rev. 
Sam  W.  Small  is  widely  known  by  his  poems  and  literary  essays.  And  last, 
but  not  least,  should  be  noted  W.  H.  Parkins's  thrilling  book  of  advtnture, 
"  How  1  Escaped."  This  is  perhaps  the  last  book  written  by  an  Atlanta 
author  down  to  the  time  of  the  completion  of  this  "  History  of  Atlanta." 
This  completes  the  record,  so  far  as  the  writer  of  this  chronicle  has  been  able 
to  obtain  the  facts.  Of  course  it  is  understood  that  the  above  list  includes  only 
the  authors  of  books,  and  magazine  writers.  It  would  be  impossible  to  print 
the  names  of  our  many  contributors  to  the  press. 


CHAPTER  XX. 
BANKS  AND  BANKERS. 


ATLANTA  BANK.     The  movement  for  the  establishment  of  this  bank, 
the  first  in  Atlanta,  commenced  in  1851,     The  /ntel/ig-encer of  Septeiahcr 
II,  of  that  year  said  that  in  a  city  of  the  business  and  population  of  Atlanta, 
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an  institution  affording  money  facilities  was  greatly  needed,  and  almost  indis- 
pensible  to  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  city.  Much  inconvenience  had 
been  felt  by  the  merchants  for  want  of  a  bank,  and  the  Intelligencer  said  that 
steps  had  been  taken  looking  to  the  establishment  of  such  an  institution. 

On  the  27th  of  January,  1852,  a  charter  was  secured,  the  incorporators 
being  John  F.  Mims,  William  L.  Ezzard,  E.  W.  Holland,  I.  O.  McDaniel, 
Clark  Howell,  J.  Norcross,  B.  O.  Jones,  J.  A.  Hayden,  Richard  Peters,  Will- 
iam M.  Butt.  L.  P.  Grant,  Ezekiel  Mason.  James  A.  Collins,  Joseph  Winship^ 
Barrington  King,  Willis  P.  Menifee,  C.  W.  Arnold,  John  D.  Still,  T.  M.  Jones, 
N.  L.  Angier,  James  T.  Humphries,  Stephen  Terry,  Joseph  Thompson  and 
J.  F.  Lloyd.  By  this  act  of  the  Legislature  the  capital  stock  of  the  bank  was 
fixed  at  $300,000. 

Soon  after  the  granting  of  the  charter,  an  advertisement  appeared  in  the 
public  prints,  saying  that  the  incorporators  named  in  the  charter  had  ordered 
subscription  books  to  be  opened  by  E  W.  Holland  of  Atlanta ;  Hon.  William 
Ezzard  of  Decatur ;  Clark  Howell  of  Lawrenceville ;  Barrington  King  of 
Roswell,  Cobb  county;  and  Charles  W.  Arnold  of  Coweta  county.  This  ad- 
vertisement was  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  incorporators  and  Jonathan  Nor- 
cross, acting  secretary. 

Subscription  books  were  opened  at  the  several  places  named  above,  and 
were  kept  open  for  eight  months,  but  not  a  share  of  stock  was  subscribed. 
However,  in  March,  1853,  George  Smith,  of  Chicago  paid  a  visit  to  Atlanta, 
and  upon  learning  of  the  failure  of  the  incorporators  to  secure  any  subscrip- 
tions to  the  capital  stock,  he  called  upon  the  incorporators  and  informed  them 
that  he  was  willing  to  take  the  entire  capital  stock  himself  He  therefore  sub- 
scribed for  2,995  shares,  2,991  in  his  own  name,  and  one  each  in  the  name  of 
Patrick  Strachan,  W.  D.  Scott,  George  Menzie  and  Alexander  Mitchell,  all 
non-residents  of  the  State.  Two  days  afterward  the  remaining  shares  were 
taken  by  Joseph  Thompson.  J.  A.  Hayden.  Joseph  Winship.  Jonathan  Nor- 
cross and  N.  L.  Angier,  citizens  of  Atlanta. 

On  April  3,  1853.  George  Menzie  resigned  his  position  as  a  director  and 
S.  G.  Higginson  was  elected  to  the  vacancy  and  also  to  the  presidency  of  the 
bank,  and  S.  C.  Valentine  was  elected  cashier.  In  October,  1853,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  stockholders,  George  Smith,  Patrick  Strachan,  S.  C.  Higginson, 
J.  H.  Valentine  and  J.  A.  Hayden  were  elected  directors. 

Not  long  after  the  organization  of  this  bank,  a  warfare  was  begun  upon  it 
with  a  view  of  breaking  it  down.  The  reasons  for  this  seem  at  this  time 
hard  to  find,  but  distrust  in  its  methods  of  doing  business  and  in  those 
who  had  control  of  its  management  appear  to  have  become  general.  The 
movement  found  its  way  into  the  Legislature,  and  on  the  17th  of  February^ 
1854,  a  resolution  was  approved  requesting  the  solicitor- general  of  the  Coweta 
district  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  attending  the  organization  of  the 
bank,  and  also  as  to  its  mode  of  doing  business. 
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Mr.  Bleckley,  the  solid  lor- general,  after  most  diligent  inquiry  submitted  a 
report  in  which  he  says  he  found  no  violation  of  the  charter.  Previous  to  this 
time  the  warfare  on  the  bank  had  become  general,  and  was  not  confined  to  the 
State  of  Georgia.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  had  this  to  say  re- 
garding the  banks  in  Georgia:  "We  have  reason  to  know  that  our  warning 
in  regard  to  the  banks  whose  failure  to  redeem  here  has  been  already  noticed, 
kept  many  of  our  readers  from  serious  loss,  and  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  say 
that  there  are  other  banks  which  have  a  wide  circulation  whose  issues  are  not 
entitled  to  currency  so  far  from  home.  Among  these  are  the  Merciiants'  Hank 
of  Macon,  the  Bank  of  Atlanta,  the  Bank  of  Milledgeville,  and  the  Merchants' 
and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Columbus,  all  of  Georgia.  But  all  of  these  with  the 
possible  exception  of  the  last,  are  engaged  in  furnishing  circulation  for  IHinois 
and  Wisconsin.  We  know  nothing  against  these  institutions,  so  far  as  they  do 
a  regular  banking  business  at  home,  but  they  were  not  created  to  furnish  a 
currency  for  poor  laborers  and  farmers  one  thousand  miles  from  home.  Their 
issues  ought  not  to  be  received  at  this  distance  from  the  point  of  redemption. 
The  moment  the  agent  in  Wall  stieet  stops  redeeming  them  the  bank  is 
broken  for  all  practical  purposes  to  the  poor  bill  holder  who  can  not  send  it  to 
Georgia,  but  must  sell  it  at  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents  on  the  dollar.  The  entire 
system  is  one  which  ought  not  to  be  tolerated." 

To  this  attack  on  the  banks  of  Georgia,  the  Examiner ai  September  7, 
1854,  made  the  following  response :  "  We  are  not  advocates  of  the  paper 
money  system  ;  but  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  the  reasons  for  ihis  crusade 
against  the  Bank  of  Atlanta.  The  bank  here  redeems  its  issues  with  a  prompti* 
tude  not  surpassed  by  any  bank  in  the  State,  and  we  see  no  reason  why  the 
Atlanta  Bank  is  not  as  sound  an  institution  as  any  of  a  similar  kind,  so  long 
as  it  pays  specie  for  its  notes.  If  its  notes  circulate  further  off  than  other 
bank  notes,  it  is  the  good  fortune  of  the  bank  to  secure  such  a  good  circula- 
tion, and  it  should  not  be  attributed  to  an  ulterior  design  until  there  is  good 
cause  for  suspicion." 

About  the  first  af  January,  1855,  Thompson's  Bank  Note  Reporter  quoted 
the  Atlanta  Bank  and  the  Merchants'  Bank  of  Macon  at  \\  percent,  discount, 
while  all  the  other  Georgia  banks  were  quoted  at  five  per  cent,  discount.  It  was 
argued  that  this  disparity  in  the  rate  of  discount  should  not  be  taken  as  casting 
discredit  on  the  latter  banks.  It  arose  from  the  fact  that  they  had  made  no 
arrangements  to  redeem  their  issues  in  New  York,  while  the  Atlanta  Bank  and 
the  Merchants'  Bank  had  from  the  time  of  their  organization  regularly  re- 
deemed their  notes  in  the  Northern  metropolis  at  such  rates  of  discounts  as  to 
allow  the  brokers  to  make  a  profit  by  taking  them  at  i^  to  1^  per  cent,  dis- 
count. Merchants  and  other  business  men  from  this  section  of  the  country 
who  might  have  occasion  to  visit  New  York  could  therefore  readily  see  what 
advantages  were  to  be  derived  from  taking  with  them  the  bills  of  the  Atlanta 
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Bank  in  preference  to  those  of  other  Georgia  banks,  or  even  to  the  best  bills 
of  South  Carolina  banks.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  supreme  satisfaction  to  the 
business  men  of  this  community  and  to  the  friends  of  the  Atlanta  Bank,  that 
notwithstanding  the  assaults  made  upon  it  by  the  press,  that  the  bank  kept  on 
in  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  and  that  it  met  all  of  its  obligations  in  full. 

In  1854  there  was  another  run  on  the  bank.  One  gentlemen  from  the 
West  presented  in  one  day  $60,000  of  Atlanta  Bank  bills,  for  redemption,  and 
was  somewhat  surprised  to  receive  the  full  amount  in  coin.  The  next  day 
another  gentleman  appeared  with  $17,000  in  bills  and  he  also  received  the 
specie. 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  December  of  this  year,  Mr.  Cooper,  superintendent 
of  the  State  road,  issued  an  order  that  no  agent  of  the  road  should  take  the  bills  of 
any  banks  not  payable  in  Savannah,  Augusta  or  Charleston.  This  order  was 
looked  upon  by  the  friends  of  the  Atlanta  Bank  as  prostituting  the  State  road 
to  the  purposes  of  favoritism  toward  certain  banks  to  the  injury  of  other  banks 
which  were  at  least  as  worthy  of  confidence  as  the  favored  ones.  In  excluding 
the  bills  of  the  Atlanta  Bank,  the  conduct  of  the  superintendent  seemed  sing- 
ularly unjust,  when  it  was  remembered  that  the  bank  had  never  failed  its  bills/ 
and  that  the  bank  was  so  near  the  principal  offices  of  the  company,  rendering 
it  easy  to  find  out  in  a  very  short  time  whether  the  bills  were  or  were  not  good. 
The  protests  made  against  the  course  of  the  superintendent  had  the  effect  of 
securing  the  revocation  of  the  order  so  far  as  it  related  to  the  Atlanta  Bank. 

In  October,  1855,  there  was  a  run  on  this  bank,  but  the  results  might  have 
been  foreseen  had  it  been  known  that  the  statements  made  by  the  New  York 
papers,  that  the  Atlanta  Bank  had  transferred  from  New  York  vaults  to  its 
own  vaults  in  Atlanta  about  $1,000,000.  The  Intelligencer  said  that  over 
$800,000  of  its  bills  had  been  presented  at  its  counter  for  redemption,  all  of 
which  had  been  promptly  redeemed.  Thus  was  conclusively  shown  the 
unusual  strength  of  this  bank,  the  reason  of  which  was  that  it  had  immense 
resources  at  its  command  over  and  above  its  chartered  capital.  But  notwith- 
standing this  strength  some  of  its  bills  had  been  protested.  This  occurred  under 
the  following  circumstances:  A  Mr.  Washburne  from  the  West,  called  at  the 
bank  with  about  $35,000  worth  of  its  bills  for  redemption,  about  10  A.  M.,  on 
September  15,  accompanied  by  a  lawyer  and  a  notary  public.  Previous  to 
this  time  the  bank  on  similar  occasions  had  received  from  parties  wishing  bills 
redeemed,  the  bills  in  packages  which  were  labeled,  and  the  amounts  paid  in 
bulk,  the  privilege  of  counting  the  packages  being  waived.  But  upon  exam- 
ining them  it  had  been  found  that  some  of  the  packages  had  contained  bills  of 
other  banks,  sometimes  half  bills,  and  even  raised  bills.  On  the  occasion  of 
Mr.  Washburne's  appearance,  therefore,  it  was  determined  to  count  the  bills 
in  the  several  packages.  The  counting  was  therefore  commenced,  and  con- 
tinued until  4:15  P.  M.,  when  only  $30,000  had  been  counted  out.     Mr.  Wash- 
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burne  wah  thereupon  requested  to  call  next  morning  and  ihe  rest  of  the  specie 
would  be  counted  out  to  him.  This,  however,  was  not  satisfaclory,  and  Mr. 
Washburiie  proceeded  at  once  to  pass  through  the  form  of  protesting  the  bills 
of  the  bank,  and  the  rumor  at  once  gained  circulation  that  tlie  Atlanta  Bank 
was  unable  to  redeem  its  issues.  Of  course  the  mistake  was  soon  discovered 
by  the  public,  and  the  bank  continued  on  with  its  regular  business  for  some 
time  afterward  ;  but  Mr.  Smith  becoming  tired  of  a  constant  warfare  made 
upon  his  bank  without  any  just  reason,  wound  up  the  affairs  of  his  bank 
toward  the  latter  part  of  1855,  and  retired  from  the  field. 

The  Bank  of  FuUon  was  the  second  bank  established  in  Atlanta.  It  was 
incorporated  March  6,  1856,  the  incorporators  being  William  Ezzard,  A.  W, 
Stone,  John  T.  Harris,  John  Collier,  J.  Norcross,  G.  B,  Haygood,  A.  W.  Ham- 
mond, T.  L.  Thomas.  Joseph  Thompson,  J.  I.  Whitaker,  Robert  M.  Clarke. 
■Clark  Howell,  and  Singleton  G.  Howell.  The  capital  slock  of  the  bank  was 
fixed  at  $300,000.  The  first  officers  were  :  E.  W.  Holland,  president ;  Alfred 
Austell,  cashier  ;  these  two  with  J.  I.  Whitaker,  were  the  directors.  This  bank 
was  located  on  Alabama  street,  between  Whitehall  and  Pryor  street,  and  did  a 
prosperous  business  until  the  city  was  captured  by  the  Federal  forces,  when  it 
suspended  business  and  was  never  reorganized. 

A  branch  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  Agency  was  estab- 
lished in  Atlanta  in  1856.  An  ofhce  was  opened  on  the  corner  of  Whitehall 
street  adjoining  Ihe  railroad.  Perino  Brown  was  the  first  agent  at  Atlanta. 
He  was  succeeded  by  W.  W.  Clayton,  who  remained  until  business  was  sus- 
pended by  the  arrival  of  General  Sherman's  forces  in  the  city  in  1864,  After 
the  war  Ferlno  Brown  was  again  placed  in  charge  and  remained  until  1873, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  S.  B.  Hoyt.  Mr.  Hoyt  continued  to  conduct  the 
company's  business  until  in  May,  1875,  when  the  Atlanta  Savings  Bank  was 
established  and  absorbed  its  business. 

The  Lowry  Banking  Company  is  successor  to  W.  M.  and  R.  J,  Lowry 
private  bankers,  who  commenced  business  here  in  1861.  The  present  com- 
pany was  incorporated  in  1887,  and  has  an  authorized  capital  of  $6oo,O00, 
$300,000  of  which  has  been  paid  in.  The  officers  of  the  company  are  :  Rob- 
ert J.  Lowry,  president;  Thomas  D,  Meador,  vice-president ;  Joseph  T.  Orme, 
cashier.  The  directors  are  J,  H.  Porter,  R.  C.  Clarke,  Thomas  D.  Meador, 
Robert  J.  Lowry  and  Joel  Hurt. 

A  private  banking  house  was  opened  in  Atlanta  in  October,  1866,  by 
Brown  &  Wildman,  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Marietta  streets.  These  gen- 
tlemen  condiicted  a  general  exchange  and  banking  business,  but  their  venture 
was  short  lived.  The  senior  member  of  the  firm  was  Perino  Brown,  who  be- 
fore the  war  and  during  later  years  was  prominently  connected  with  .the  hank- 
ing business  in  Atlanta. 

Atlanta  National  Bank.     This  is  the  oldest  national  bank  in  Georgis  and 
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in  the  Cotton  States.  It  was  organized  by  General  Alfred  Austell,  George  S. 
Cameron,  R.  H.  Richards,  W.  H.  Tuller,  Paul  komare,  and  others,  on  Sep- 
tember 2,  1865,  and  commenced  business  on  December  19,  1865,  ^^^^  ^  <^^P- 
ital  of  $100,000,  under  the  management  of  the  following  officers  :  Alfred  Au- 
stell, president ;  W.  H.  Tuller,  cashier.  From  the  day  this  bank  was  opened 
until  the  present  it  has  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  people  of  Atlanta 
and  vicinity.  Wise  management  carried  it  safely  through  the  financial  panics 
which  have  marked  the  period  of  its  existence,  and  to-day  it  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  reliable  banking  institutions  in  the  State.  General  Austell  re- 
mained president  of  the  bank  until  his  death  in  188 1,  and  its  success  was 
largely  due  to  his  sagacious  business  ability  and  honorable  business  methods. 
James  Swann  succeeded  General  Austell  as  president,  and  still  occupies  this 
position.  R.  H.  Richards  was  vice-president  for  several  years,  but  resigned 
in  July,  1888,  and  was  succeeded  by  Paul  Romare. 

The  average  capital  of  the  bank  since  it  was  organized  has  been  $185,000, 
on  which  dividends,  up  to  July,  1888,  to  the  amount  of  $496,000  have  been 
paid,  and  the  bank  now  holds  surplus  and  undivided  profits  to  the  amount  of 
$200,000,  while  the  amount  of  deposits  reaches  the  sum  of  $1,100,000.  Some 
idea  of  the  increase  of  business  and  the  growth  of  Atlanta  can  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  for  months  after  the  organization  of  the  Atlanta  Bank  the  entire 
clerical  work  was  performed  by  the  cashier  and  book-keeper,  while  at  present 
the  officers  and  clerks  number  thirteen,  viz.:  President,  vice-president,  cashier,, 
assistant  cashier,  two  tellers,  three  book-keepers,  discount  and  exchange  clerk» 
corresponding  clerk  and  two  collectors. 

The  original  charter  of  this  bank  expired  in  1885,  when  it  was  renewed  for 
twenty  years.  The  present  directors  are:  James  Swann.  W.  R.  Hill,  Paul 
Romare,  H.  T  Inman,  W.  W.  Austell,  and  A.  E.  Thornton.  Of  the  original 
officers  and  stockholders,  Paul  Romare  alone  remains,  and  upon  him  largely 
depends  the  management  of  the  bank.  He  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  best 
financiers  in  the  city,  while  few  have  had  a  more  thorough  experience  in  the 
banking  business.  The  present  capital  of  the  bank  is  $150,000.  Charles  T. 
Currier  is  the  present  cashier. 

The  Georgia  National  Bank  was  commissioned  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment in  the  fall  of  1865.  The  officers  at  that  time  were  John  Rice,  presi- 
dent ;  E.  L.  Jones,  cashier ;  E.  E.  Rawson,  W.  W.  Clayton,  S.  A.  Durand  and 
John  Collier,  directors.  The  capital  stock  was  $100,000,  divided  into  1,000 
shares,  a  majority  of  which  was  held  by  John  Rice.  The  stock  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  same  parties  until  1870  when  H.  I.  Kimball  purchased  800 
shares.  This  bank  was  the  depository  of  the  State  of  Georgia  during  Gov- 
ernor Bullock's  administration.  On  February  6,  1872,  a  suit  was  brought 
against  the  bank  to  recover  the  money  which  it  was  claimed  belonged  to  the 
State  and  was  unlawfully  held.  At  the  time  of  bringing  this  suit  the  bank 
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stock  was  held  by  S.  A.  Lapham,  who  held  one-half  of  the  stock,  Mrs.  Byron 
Kelbourn.  E.  L.  Jones.  A.  S.*Whiton.  John  Harris,  L,  Scofidd,  H.  T.  Phillips, 
Daniel  Pittman.  D.  A.  Cook,  D.  A.  Walker,  John  Rice  and  J.  Caldwell.  The 
legal  fight  to  regain  possession  of  the  State  funds  held  by  this  bank  was  car- 
ried to  the  United  Slates  Supreme  Court,  and  forms  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing cases  in  the  legal  history  of  the  city.  The  attorneys  who  appeared  in  the 
case  were  Judge  L.  E.  Bleckley,  General  Robert  Toombs,  ex-Attorney  Gen- 
eral Ackerman,  P.  L.  Mynatt,  John  Collier  and  John  T,  Glenn,  As  a  conse- 
quence of  this  controversy  the  bank  was  forced  to  suspend  operations,  and 
never  resumed  business. 

The  Freeman's  National  Savings  Bank  was  chartered  by  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  and  opened  for  business  in  Atlanta  in  March.  1865,  at  the 
corner  of  Broad  and  Alabama  streets.  Philip  D.  Cory  was  its  cashier.  This 
institution  did  not  have  a  prosperous  career,  and  like  similar  banking  houses 
which  spring  up  all  over  the  South  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  encouraging 
the  colored  people  to  save  their  money,  it  collapsed,  leaving  its  depositors  un- 
paid. Within  the  last  few  years,  however,  the  government  has  repaid  nearly 
in  full  ail  holding  proper  evidences  as  to  the  amount  of  their  deposits,  but  a 
comparative  small  amount  of  this  money  reached  the  original  depositors  as 
they  had  in  most  cases  sold  their  claims  to  speculators. 

J.  H.  and  A,  L,  James,  private  bankers,  corner  of  Whitehall  and  Alabama 
streets,  have  been  engaged  in  the  banking  business  for  several  years.  The 
senior  member  nf  the  firm,  J.  H.  James,  commenced  business  in  r86o,  and 
from  that  time,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  period  during  the  war,  has  been 
principally  engaged  in  banking. 

The  Georgia  Banking  and  Trust  Company  was  organized  January  6,  187 1, 
liaving  previously  been  known  as  the  Georgia  Loan  and  Trust  Company.  The 
officers  elected  were  M.  G.  Dobbins,  president ;  Jerry  W.  Goldsmith,  cashier; 
John  H.  Goldsmith,  bookkeeper;  M.  G.  Dobbins,  V.  R.  Tommcy.  J.  M.  Ball, 
J.  T.  Meador,  George  E.  Smith,  A.  K.  Scago  and  J.  M.  Harwell,  directors,  V. 
R.  Tommey  succeeded  Mr.  Dobbins  as  president,  but  the  remaining  officers 
remained  unchanged  until  the  suspension  of  the  company,  about  ten  years  ago. 
The  Citizens'  Bank  of  Georgia  was  organized  November  8,  1872,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  held  on  that  day  the  following  directors  were 
elected :  Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown,  Colonel  John  T,  Grant,  William  Good- 
now.  Judge  J.  A.  Hayden,  Colonel  W.  C.  Morrell,  W.  A.  Rawson,  John  H, 
Flynn,  J.  W.  Seaver  and  W.  L.  Walters.  Colonel  John  T.  Grant  was  elected 
president  and  Perino  Brown,  cashier.  The  bank  began  business  on  January 
5,  1873,  and  on  that  day  received  in  deposits  $133,000.  W,  C.  Morrell  suc- 
ceeded Colonel  Grant  as  president,  and  held  this  position  when  the  bank  sus- 
pended operations  in  i88f.  The  failure  of  this  bank  occasioned  severe  loss  to 
its  depositors,  its  liabilities  exceeding  its  assets  by  more  than  $350,000. 
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The  Merchants^  Bank  of  Atlanta  is  the  successor  of  the  State  National  Bank 
of  Georgia,  which  was  organizcdjn  the  fall  of  1872,  with  a  capital  of  $ioo,CXX)^ 
and  the  following  directors :  General  John  B.  Gordon.  James  M.  Ball,  J.  R. 
Wallace,  William  A.  Moore,  B.  E.  Crane,  A.  H.  Colquitt,  Edwin  Piatt,  James 
H.  Porter  and  James  R.  Wylie.  The  officers  were  James  M.  Ball,  president^ 
and  W.  W.  Clayton,  cashier.  In  1876  a  new  charter  was  obtained  and  the 
bank  was  reorganized  with  a  capital  of  $200,cxx),  under  the  State  banking  laws 
a»  the  Merchants*  Bank  of  Atlanta.  Campbell  Wallace  was  elected  president 
and  W.  W.  Clayton,  cashier.  J.  H.  Porter  succeeded  Mr.  Wallace  as  president 
in  1883. 2ind  still  holds  this  position.  C.  W.  Henderson,  J.  H.  Porter  and  W. 
D.  Luckie  at  different  times  were  cashiers.  The  present  cashier.  R.  M.  Farrar^ 
was  elected  in  May,  1885.  The  present  board  of  directors  consists  of  J.  H. 
Porter.  J.  R.  Wylie,  George  Winship,  Robert  A.  Anderson,  T.  L.  Langston,  A» 
D.  Adair,  J.  M.  Veach,  W.  P.  Price  and  R.  D.  Spalding.  The  deposits  in  this 
bank  amount  to  $900,0CK)  and  the  surplus  and  undivided  profits  are  $125,000. 
The  bank  conducted  business  from  1872  to  1876  on  the  corner  of  Wall  and 
Pryor  streets,  but  since  the  latter  date  the  building  No.  1 1  Alabama  street^ 
has  been  occupied. 

The  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia  was  organized  April  i,  1873.  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $100,000.  The  original  directors  were  F.  M.  Coker,  L.  P.  Grant,  A.  C. 
Wyly,  E.  W.  Marsh.  T.  G.  Healey,  R.  F.  Maddox,  John  Jones,  J.  H.  Callaway 
and  W.  W.  Bell.  Business  was  commenced  with  F.  M.  Coker  as  president  and 
W.  W.  Bell  cashier.  Mr.  Coker  has  remained  as  president  ever  since,  while 
his  son,  F.  M.  Coker,  jr.,  now  fills  the  position  of  cashier.  It  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  officers  of  this  bank  to  transact  a  conservative  and  legitimate  banking 
business.  The  surplus  at  present  amounts  to  $145,000,  and  deposits  to  $200,- 
000.  The  directors  are  F.  M.  Coker.  E.  W.  Marsh,  George  T.  Hodgson,  C.  A. 
Collier  and  F.  M.  Coker,  jr. 

The  Atlanta  Savings  Bank  was  organized  under  a  State  charter  in  May, 
1875,  its  capital  being  fixed  at  $500,000.  The  officers  were  S.  B.  Hoyt,  presi- 
dent;  R.  H.  Richards,  cashier;  S.  B.  Hoyt,  R.  H.  Richards,  A.  Austell,  John 
Ncal,  Anthony  Murphy,  Charles  Beerman  and  W.  P.  Orme,  directors.  After 
a  prosperous  career  this  institution  was  changed  to  the  Gate  City  National 
Bank. 

The  Gate  City  National  Bank,  as  previously  stated,  is  the  successor  of  the 
Atlanta  Savings  Bank.  It  was  organized  in  May,  1879.  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000.  In  May,  1880,  its  capital  was  increased  to  $155,000,  and  in  July, 
1 88 1,  to  $250,000.  Business  was  continued  in  the  old  Kimball  House  until  its 
destruction  by  fire  in  August,  1883.  Temporary  quarters  were  then  secured 
and  work  was  immediately  begun  on  the  Gate  Building,  since  known  as  the 
Gate  City  Bank  Building,  on  the  corner  of  Alabama  and  Pryor  streets.  The 
structure,  the  finest  bank  building  in  the  city,  was  completed  in  January,  1884, 


at  a  cost  of  $145,000.  The  first  officers  of  this  bank  were  L.  M.  Hill,  presi- 
dent; L.  J.  Hill,  vice-president;  and  E.  S.  McCandless,  cashier.  In  1881  L. 
J.  Hill  became  president,  and  L.  M.  Hill  was  made  vice-president.  At  the 
latter's  death,  in  1883.  A.  W,  Hill  was  made  vice-president.  The  present  di- 
rectors are  L,  J.  Hill.  A.  W.  Hill.  L.  M.  Hill,  D.  C.  Hill,  John  H.  Hitl,  Mrs. 
Ida  Hill  Casey  and  Charles  Beerman.  This  bank  has  been  successfully  man- 
aged and  has  the  full  confidence  of  the  business  public.  It  is  the  designated 
depository  of  the  government,  and  at  present  has  a  surplus  and  undivided 
profits  of  $125,000. 

The  firm  of  Maddox,  Rucker  &  Co.,  private  bankers,  was  established  in 
July,  1880,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  is  composed  of  R.  F.  Maddox,  G. 
W,  Rucker  and  W.  L.  Peel.  Since  1886  G.  A.  Nicolson  and  B.  L.  Willing- 
ham  have  had  a  working  interest  in  the  company. 

The  Capital  City  Bank  is  the  successor  of  the  Capital  City  Land  Improve- 
ment Company,  organized  in  1883,  Business  under  its  bank  charter  was  com- 
menced ill  October,  18S7,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000  and  a  surplus  of  $52,000, 
The  original  directors  were  Jacob  Elsas,  president;  J.  W.  English,  vice-presi- 
dent ;  John  A.  Calvin.  W.  A.  Hemphill,  D.  Mayer,  Aaron  Haas.  A.  Rosen- 
•  felt,  J.  H.  Ketner  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Rankin.  This  bank  has  in  surplus  and  undi- 
vided profit-*  of  $43,000.  and  deposits  to  the  amount  of  $300,000.  The  pres- 
ent officers  are,  W.  A.  Hemphill,  president;  D.  Mayer,  vice-president;  and 
Jacob  Haas,  cashier.  Directors:  W.  A,  Hemphill,  D.  Mayer.  John  C.  Holl- 
man.  Aaron  Haas.  George  W.  Parratt,  Dr.  J.  W.  Rankin,  W,  H.  Clayton,  C. 
A.  Collier,  Louis  Gholstin,  D.  A.  Heatie,  John  A.  Calvin  and  J.  H.  Kelncr. 

The  Atlanta  Banking  Company  was  organized  in  February,  1886,  under  a 
State  charter  which  provides  that  the  capital  stock  of  $200,000  shall  be  paid  in 
by  monthly  installments  within  a  period  of  forty  months  from  the  date  of  grant- 
ing the  charter.  This  period  has  not  yet  elapsed,  and  when  it  has  it  will  be 
optional  with  the  directors  whether  they  avail  themselves  of  the  banking  privi- 
leges specified  in  the  charter.  The  directors  of  the  company  are  John  R.  Gram- 
ling,  D.  N.  Speer,  C.  W.  Hunnicutt,  Robert  Winship,  A.  J.  Haltiwanger,  J.  C. 
Hallman,  James  A.  Anderson,  J.  W.  Rankin  and  C.  C.  McGehee.  The  officers 
are,  John  R,  Gramling.  president;  D.  N  Speer,  vice-president;  and  Wiilard 
H.  Nutting,  cashier. 

Neal  Loan  and  Banking  Company  was  organized  under  a  State  charter 
January  4.  1887.  It  has  a  paid  up  capital  of  $100,000;  the  surplus  and  un- 
divided profits  amount  to  $95,000.  and  the  deposits  $450,000.  The  first  offi- 
cers of  the  bank  were,  T.  B.  Neal,  president ;  John  Keely,  vice-president ;  and 
E.  H.  Thornton,  cashier.  With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Keely,  who  died  in  July, 
1888,  no  change  has  occurred  among  the  officers. 

The  Traders'  Bank  of  Atlanta  was  organized  and  commenced  business  No- 
vember I.  1888,  wiih  a  capital  of  $ioo,ooo,  but  has  authority  to  increase  its 
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^capital  to  $500,000.  The  directors  are,  W.  A.  Moore,  Hugh  T.  Inman,  P.  H. 
Harralson,  W.  J.  Van  Dyke,  C.  C.  McGehee,  E.  F.  Grould  and  Clifford  L.  An« 
-derson.  Officers:  C.  C.  McGehee,  president;  W.  J.  Van  Dyke,  vice-president; 
and  Edward  S.  Pratt,  cashier. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


RAILROAD  TRANSPORTATION. 


THE  transportation  lines  of  a  State  are  the  arteries  through  which  its  life 
blood  courses.  The  relations  of  a  city  to  its  radiating  lines  of  travel  and 
freight  traffic,  and  their  connections  will  always  indicate  unerringly  the  meas- 
ure of  its  present  and  future  prosperity.  Georgia  was  one  of  the  first  States 
in  the  Union  to  encourage  railway  enterprise,  and  it  is  a  notable  fact  that  even 
her  pioneer  roads,  the  Central  and  the  Georgia,  each  made  Atlanta  its  termi- 
nus. As  soon  as  steam  and  electricity  became  recognized,  factors  in  the  de-* 
velopment  of  Georgia's  material  civilization,  Atlanta,  or  "Terminus."  as  she 
was  then  known,  emerged  from  the  shadows  of  the  forest  and  leaped  into 
prominence  as  a  focal  point. 

Central  Railroad.—  The  Central  Railroad  proper  was  the  first  road  built  in 
Georgia,  and  one  of  its  leased  lines,  the  Georgia  Railroad,  was  the  first  com- 
pleted road  connecting  Atlanta  with  the  outside  world.     In  1872  the  Central 
Railroad  Company  was  formed  by  tiie  consolidation  of  the  Central  Railroady 
chartered  in  1835  ^^^  completed  in  1848,  and  the  Macon  and  Western,  char- 
tered in  1833,  and  completed  in    1846.     The  Milledgeville  branch,  originally 
the  Milledgeville  and  Gordon   Railroad,  was  chartered  in  1837  and  opened  in 
1852.     Of  this  system  the  line  first  built  was  from  Savannah  to  Macon,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  ninety-one  miles.     Colonel  Cruger  made  the  experi- 
mental survey  as  far  back  as   1834,  the  expense  being  borne  by  the  city  of 
Savannah.     The  company  was  organized  in  1835  and  the  work  actively  began 
in  1836.     At  this  time  the  railroad  excitement  in  Macon  and  Savannah  was 
-at  fever  heat.     In  a  short  time  over  one  million  dollars  were  subscribed  in  Sa- 
vannah to  the  line  between  that  city  and  Macon,  and  Macon  took  several  hun- 
dred shares.     The  line  from  Macon  to  Forsyth,  known  as  the  Monroe  Railroad, 
.also  claimed  its  share  of  public  attention,  and  in  a  few  days  a  subscription  was 
raised  in  Macon  to  the  amount  of  $200,000.     The  Monroe  line,  under  the 
management  of  President  L.  L.  Griffin,  was  rapidly  pushed  forward  and  its 
-charter  was  amended  so  as  to  extend  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Chattahoochee 
-River.     The  first  train  on  this  road  ran  from  Macon  to  Forsyth  on  the  loth 


of  December,  1838.  The  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  completion  of  tfiis  line- 
was  so  great  that  contracts  were  soon  made  for  its  extension  to  "Tenninus," 
or  Atlanta. 

On  the  1st  ot  August,  1843,  the  first  passenger  train  from  Savannah 
reached  Macon,  stopping  at  McCall's  mill,  two  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
city.  The  Central  was  then  famous,  and'  was  known  for  years  afterwards  as 
the  longest  railroad  in  the  world  built  and  owned  by  a  single  company. 
Honors  were  heaped  upon  the  surviving  originators  of  the  project,  and  the 
master  spirit  of  the  enterprise,  Mr.  William  W.  Gordon,  was  hailed  as  the 
greatest  public  benefactor  of  his  generatiim.  In  1845  the  bankruptcy  of  the 
Monroe  road,  then  completed  from  Macon  to  Jonesboro,  necessitated  its  sale. 
It  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Jere.  Cowles,  representing  a  Northern  party,  for 
$155,100,  which,  when  certain  liens  were  paid  off.  enabled  the  creditors  to 
realize  $205,100  for  a  property  costing  over  $2,oOO,000.  In  October,  1846, 
the  road  was  completed  to  Atlanta,  where  the  event  was  celebrated  by  a  big 
mass  meeting. 

The  Central  has  always  been  exceptionally  fortunate  in  its  managers. 
Looming  up  all  through  its  history  like  a  statue  of  granite,  stands  General 
'William  M.  Wadley,  a  veritable  railroad  Bismarck.  The  total  Central  system 
proper  is  1,402  miles  long.  The  lines  owned  by  the  company  comprise  350} 
miles;  main  line.  Savannah  to  Atlanta,  294  miles;  Gordon  to  MilleJgeville, 
L  17  miles;  East  Alabama  Railway,  39  miles.  The  leased  lines  constitute  492} 
'  miles,  and  include  the  Augusta  and  Savannah  Railroad,  the  Eatonton  branch, 
the  Southwestern  Railroad  and  branches,  and  the  Mobile  and  Girard  Railroad.. 
The  lines  are  operated  by  separate  companies,  but  the  net  results  due  the  Cen- 
tral, are  the  Montgomery  and  Eufaula  Railroad,  the  Columbus  and  Western 
Railroad,  and  the  Eufaula  and  Clayton.  The  Atlanta  members  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Central  Railroad  are  S,  M.  Inman,  H.  T.  Inman  and  Patrick 
Calhoun. 

In  October,  1 888,  the  Richmond  Terminal  Company  purchased  the  Georgia 
Central  for  the  sum  of  $i2,0OO,0OO.  This  purchase  increased  the  mileage  of 
the  Terminal  Company  from  five  to  eight  thousand  miles.  This  important 
railroad  deal  was  effected  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  John  H.  Inman,  presi- 
dcflt  of  the  Terminal  Company,  and  Patrick  Calhoun,  of  Atlanta.  Mr  Inman 
is  a  brother  of  Samual  M.  Inman,  of  Atlanta,  and  is  in  direct  control  of  the 
Richmond  and  Danville  system,  ihe  East  Tennessee  system  and  the  Georgia 
Central  system.  Atlanta  is  the  geographical  center  of  these  vast  systems  of 
roads,  and  it  is  believed  the  absorption  under  one  company  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  city. 

The  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company. — ^The  Georgia  railroad  was 
the  second  road  constructed  in  the  State,  and  the  first  to  reach  Atlanta.  The- 
first  through  train  from  Augusta  to  Atlanta,  which  had  then  outgrown  the 
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name  of  "  Terminus,'*  and  blossomed  into  Marthasville,  arrived  on  September, 
IS,  1845.  It  carried  among  other  notables.  Judge  John  P.King,  the  president 
^f  the  road.  The  town  was  convulsed  with  excitement.  The  few  people  who 
lived  here,  probably  not  more  than  two  hundred,  welcomed  the  iron  horse  with 
hearty  enthusiasm.  At  this  time  the  Western  and  Atlantic  was  under  way, 
and  the  Monroe  road  was  approaching.  Under  the  circumstances  the  comple- 
tion of  the  line  from  Augusta  to  Atlanta  was  justly  regarded  as  the  precursor 
of  still  greater  things. 

The  charter  of  the  Georgia  road  was  granted  in  1833,  but  its  name  was 
changed  to  the  present  title  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company, 
in  1835.  For  several  years  the  question  of  building  railroads  had  been  dis- 
<:ussed  in  Georgia,  but  it  was  difficult  to  win  public  opinion  over  to  the  new 
methods  of  transportation.  The  activity  of  Charleston  in  pushing  a  railroad  to 
Hamburg  stirred  the  Georgia  people  to  action.  The  work  commenced  in 
•earnest  in  1836,  and  in  nine  years  the  main  line  and  branches  were  completed. 
The  mileage  is  as  follows :  Augusta  to  Atlanta,  171  miles;  Camak  to  Cen- 
tral railroad  junction,  74  miles  ;  Union  Point  to  Athens,  40  miles;  Barnett  to 
Washington,  17  miles.  The  system  has  been  under  splendid  management  from 
the  first.  The  great  abilities  of  John  P.  King  as  a  financier,  executive  officer, 
and  man  of  afiairs,  made  the  road  a  success  from  the  beginning.  The  first 
-chief  engineer  of  the  road  was  J.  Edgar  Thompson,  who  first  suggested  the 
name  of  Atlanta  for  the  village  of  Marthasville.  Richard  Peters  was  also  con- 
nected with  the  engineer  corps.  Colonel  L.  P.  Grant,  for  several  years  presi- 
•dent  of  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  road,  was  for  a  time  locating  engineer 
under  Mr.  Thompson,  and  Colonel  George  W.  Adair  was  also  identified  with 
the  road  in  the  earlier  days.  The  latter  was  conductor  of  the  first  train  that 
made  a  trip  into  Atlanta,  while  Colonel  W.  P.  Orme  was  the  conductor  of  the 
first  passenger  train.  These  few  names  indicate  the  brainy  character  of  the 
men  who  had  charge  of  the  road  in  its  earliest  days.  The  conservatism  of 
public  opinion  caused  the  line  of  the  road  to  be  located  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance from  Covington,  Decatur,  and  other  promising  villages.  In  those  days 
many  people  regarded  a  railroad  as  a  public  nuisance.  Atlanta,  however,  re- 
garded the  screech  of  a  locomotive  as  the  prettiest  music  in  the  world. 

The  Macon  and  Augusta  passed  into  the  hands  of  Georgia  about  sixteen 
years  ago.  The  road  also  owns  a  half  interest  in  Western  Railway  of  Alabama, 
five-eighths  of  the  road  from  Kingston  to  Rome,  one- fifth  of  the  Port  Royal 
and  Augusta  Railroad,  and  thirty- five  one-hundredths  of  the  Atlanta  and  West 
Point  Railroad.  On  April  i,  1881,  the  Georgia  was  leased  for  ninety-nine 
years  to  General  William  M.  Wadley  and  his  associates  at  an  annual  rental  of 
$6oo.cxX).  During  that  year  the  lessees  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in  the 
Gainesville,  Jefferson  and  Southern  railroad,  from  Gainesville,  on  the  Richmond 
and  Danville  Air  Line,  to  a  connection  with  the  Walton  Railroad  at  Monroe, 
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with  a  branch  from  Florence  to  Jefferson.  A  majority  of  the  stock  of  the  Wal- 
ton Railroad  from  Social  Circle  to  Monroe  was  also  acquired.  The  two  roads 
were  consolidated,  and  the  line  from  Social  Circle  to  Gainesville  opened  March 
1 1,  1884.  The  Atlanta  directors  of  this  road  are  A.  W.  Calhoun,  George  Hill- 
yer,  D.  N.  Spcer,  and  Patrick  Calhoun. 

Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad. — During  the  first  year  of  the  railroad  ex- 
citement in  Georgia  a  convention  of  seven  States  was  held  in  Knoxville,  Tenn, 
The  convention  met  on  July  4,  1836.  After  due  consideration,  resolutions 
were  passed  in  favor  of  building  roads  to  Knoxville  by  Cincinnati  and  other 
Western  cities  to  connect  with  a  road  from  Macon  via  Forsyth,  and  another 
from  Augusta  via  Atlanta.  When  the  Georgia  delegates  returned  home  they 
held  a  convention  of  thirty-seven  counties.  In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  this  body,  the  next  Legislature  extended  several  existing  char- 
ters and  passed  a  bill  to  build  the  State  road  as  a  main  trunk  between  the 
Chattahoochee  and  Tennessee  Rivers.  This  line  was  designed  to  connect  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  with  the  great  waterways  of  the  West,  and  was  therefore  called 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  The  chief  engineer  of  the  road  was  Mr. 
Stephen  H.  Long.  This  officer  and  his  associates  were  not  long  in  deciding 
that  the  proper  place  for  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  road  was  not  the  bank  of 
the  Chattahoochee,  but  the  spot  on  which  Atlanta  now  stands.  The  construc- 
tion of  the  Western  and  Atlanta  was  a  very  difficult  task  at  a  time  when  there 
were  no  other  roads  in  existence  to  carry  iron  and  machinery.  The  building 
of  bridges  took  a  great  deal  of  time.  The  excavations  and  fills  seemed  to 
promise  endless  work.  In  the  winter  of  1842  the  road  reached  Marietta,  and 
the  first  locomotive  was  dragged  by  sixteen  mules  from  Madison,  which  was 
then  the  terminus  of  the  Georgia  Railroad,  to  Atlanta.  The  Atlantese,  almost 
to  the  last  man  and  boy,  congregated  at  Decatur  to  meet  the  monster,  and 
accompanied  it  lo  this  city.  On  September  24  it  made  the  trip  to  Marietta. 
But  the  road  was  not  completed  to  Chattanooga  until  December,  1849.  The 
following  year  it  was  regularly  thrown  open. 

Under  the  control  of  the  State  the  Western  and  Atlantic  did  not  prove  a 
profitable  movement.  It  was  at  its  best  during  the  administration  of  Governor 
Brown.  By  bringing  it  down  to  a  strictly  business  basis.  Governor  Brown 
made  it  pay  into  the  State  treasury  one  year  $200,000,  the  next  $300,000, 
and  after  that  $400,000.  The  war  period  wore  the  rolling  stock  and  the  track 
to  a  "  frazzle,"  as  it  were,  and  Sherman's  troopers  destroyed  it  entirely.  Dur- 
ing the  reconstruction  era  immense  sums  were  expended  upon  it,  but  much  of 
it  was  misapplied. 

Under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  passed  October  24.  1870,  the  Western 
Atlantic  Railroad  was  leased  for  twenty  years  to  a  company  of  capitalists,  at  an 
annual  rental-  of  $300,000. 

The  Western  and  Atlantic  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  miles  long.     At 
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•  

.  Marietta  it  connects  with  the  Marietta  and  North  Georgia  Railroad,  the  East 
and  West  Railroad  of  Alabama,  at  Cartersville ;  at  Roger's  Station  with  the 
Roger's  Railroad  of  the  Dade  Coal  Company,  the  Rome  Railroad  at  Kingston, 
the  East  Tennesee,  Virginia  and  Georgia,  at  Dalton,  and  the  Cincinnati  South- 
ern at  Boyce's.  It  forms  one  of  the  main  lines  running  north  called  "  the 
Kennesaw  Route."  The  main  office  of  this  road  is  located  in  Atlanta,  where 
^11  the  following  officers  reside :  Joseph  E.  Brown,  president ;  C.  T.  Watson, 
secretary  and  treasurer;  R.  A.  Anderson,  superintendent,  and  Julius  L.  Brown, 
general  counsel. 

Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad. — The  road  from  Atlanta  to  West  Point, 

eighty- seven  miles  in  length,  was  chartered  in   1847  and  completed  in  1857. 

It  operates  and  controls  the  road  between  West  Point  and  Montgomery,  and 

the  Western  Railroad  from  Opelika,  Ala.,  to  La  Fayette,  Ala.     This  is  one  of 

the  most  substantial  roads  connected  with  Atlanta.     Several  prominent  citizens 

of  Atlanta  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  road  for  a  long  term  of  years, 

-among  them  being  Colonel  L.  P.  Grant,  for  several  years  its  president.  Colonel 

W.   P.  Orme,  and  A.  J.  Orme.     In  April,  188 1,  a  controlling  interest  in  this 

road  was  purchased  by  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  of  Georgia. 

Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  System. — ^This  is  the  old  Atlanta  and 

<rharlotte  Air  Line,  which  has  become  a  part  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville 

system  by  purchase.     Originally  it  ran  from  Atlanta  to  Charlotte,  a  distance 

-of  268  miles,  but  its  present  terminus  is  at  Richmond,  making  a  total  mileage 

in  lines  owned  and  leased,  of  853  miles,  not  counting  branches,  leased  lines  and 

other  roads  virtually  under  its  ownership  and  control,  aggregating  in  all  2,986 

miles. 

Some  three  years  before  the  war  enterprising  business  men  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  building  a  railroad  by  way  of  Charlotte  into  Virginia.     The  matter  was 
agitated  for  some  time  without  any  definite  result.     Several  old  citizens,  among 
them  Mr.  Jonathan  Norcross,  Colonel  James  M.  Calhoun,  and  General  L.  J. 
Oartrell,  took  great  interest  in  the  project  and  endeavored  to  push  it  through. 
Mr.  Norcross  was  made  president  of  the  road  and  obtained  several  thousand 
<lollars  in  subscriptions  along  the  line.     The  city  of  Atlanta  subscribed  $300,- 
000.     Contracts  were  let  for  grading,  and  the  work  commenced  in  i860,  only 
to  be  suspended,  however,  by  the  war  between  the  States,  which  for  a  time 
claimed  all  the  surplus  energy  and  capital  of  the  people.     When  peace  came 
a  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Atlanta,  and  the  enterprise  was  again  heartily 
endorsed.     Active  work  began  in    1869,  and  in  August,  1873,  ^he  road  was 
completed.     The  line  cost  $7,950,000.     This  successful  revival  of  the  project 
was  under  the  administration  of  President  Buford.     The  road  has  always  had 
good  managers.     Such  eminent  railroad  men  as  Colonel  G.  J.  Foreacre  and 
Major  John  B.  Peck  have  been  its  general  managers.     Until  this  lipe  was  built 
the  population  of  Northeast  Georgia  was  decreasing,  but  after  its  completion. 
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in  fourteen  counties  there  was  an  increase  of  $15,000,000  in  property,  and  14,- 
000  in  population. 

Tile  Ri-hmond  and  Danville  system,  through  its  owned  and  leased  lines^ 
controls  the  following :  Richmond  to  Danville,  140  miles ;  Belle  Isle  and  Coal- 
field, II  miles;  Piedmont  Railroad,  Danville  to  Greenboro,  48  miles;  N.  W. 
North  Carolina  Railroad,  Greensboro  to  Salem,  25  miles;  Richmond  Y.  R. 
and  Chesapeake  Railroad,  Wf»t.Pi>int  to  Richmond,  3B  miles;  Milton  and 
Sutherlin  Railroad,  7  miles;  North  Carolina  Railroad,  Goldsboroto  Charlotte, 
223  miles;  States  University  railroad,  13  miles;  Atlanta  and  Charlotte  Air 
Line,  268  miles,  and  80  miles  of  branches.  The  system  also  controls  through 
the  Richmond  and  West  Point  Terminal  Railway  and  Warehouse  Company  the 
following  lines :  Virginia  Midland,  413  miles;  Western  North  Carolina,  from 
Salisbury  to  Point  Rock,  Z90  miles;  Charlotte,  Columbia  and  Augusta,  373 
miles;  Atlantic,  Columbia  and  Greenville  and  branches,  296  miles;  Western 
North  Carolina,  290  miles;  and  the  Northeastern  of  Georgia,  61  miles.  S. 
M.  Inman  is  the  only  citizen  of  Atlanta  connected  with  the  directorate  of  this 
company.     The  principal  office  is  located  in  Richmond. 

Georgia  Pacific  Railroad. — More  than  a  dozen  years  ago  a  number  of  ven- 
turous spirits  in  Atlanta  conceived  the  idea  of  a  western  line  running  through 
the  gold,  copper,  magnetic  iron,  asbestos,  mica  and  corundum,  of  West  Georgia, 
the  coal  and  iron  fields  of  Alabama,  and  the  cotton  belt  of  Mississippi.  When 
the  project  took  shape  the  proposed  road  was  called  the  Georgia  Western. 
Meetings  of  business  men  were  held  in  Atlanta  and  the  advantages  of  the  new 
route  were  thoroughly  discussed.  Colonel  George  W.  Adair  and  Major  Camp- 
^11  Wallace  made  speeches  in  favor  of  the  enterprise,  demonstrating  its  elTcct 
-upon  the  commerce  and  industrial  interests  of  Atlanta.  But  hard  times  came, 
and  the  Georgia  Western  languished.  Finally  Governor  Gordon  and  his 
brothers  and  Governor  Colquitt  organized  the  Georgia  Pacific  syndicate,  and 
the  Richmond  and  Danville  built  the  road.  The  Georgia  Pacific  now  runs 
from  Atlanta  to  Columbus,  Miss.,  291  miles.  Branches  connecting  this  road 
with  Birmingham.  Coalburg,  Henry  Ellen,  Patton  mines  and  Cane  Creek,  Ala., 
aggregating  some  fifty-two  miles  of  track,  have  been  built,  and  the  total  length 
of  lines  now  in  operation  is  356  miles. 

East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad. — A  few  years  ago  when 
Colonel  E.  W.  Cole's  gigantic  combinations  were  defeated  by  the  purchase  of 
the  Nashville  and  Chattanooga  railroad,  this  great  railway  king  in  his  efforts 
to  retrieve  himself,  purchased  the  Macon  and  Brunswick  Railroad,  and  made 
it  the  corner  stone  of  a  new  combination  known  as  the  Cole-Seney  Syndicate. 
Scattered  links  were  consolidated,  and  the  Selma,  Rome  and  Dalton.  and  the 
Hast  Tennessee  and  Virginia  were  purchased,  the  Memphis  and  Charleston  was 
leased,  and  men  were  set  to  work  building  the  line  from  Macon  to  Rome 
through  Atlanta.     Connections  were  secured  with  Norfolk,  and  in  Kentucky, 
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through  Knoxville,  and  with  the  Carolina  roads  through  Morristown.  This 
vast  combination  now  owns  ail  of  its  lines  south  of  Bristol,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Memphis  and  Charleston,  which  it  controls  under  a  lease. 

On  May  25,  1886,  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia,  and  Georgia  was  sold 
under  foreclosure,  and  was  purchased  by  the  present  company.  This  com- 
pany now  owns  a  majority  of  the  'stock  of  the  Mobile  and  Birmingham  Rail- 
way Company,  under  whose  charter  it  has  built  a  line  from  Selma  to  Mobile, 
150  miles.  In  1887  the  Walden's  Ridge  Railroad,  extending  from  Clinton  on 
the  Knoxville  and  Ohio  Railroad  to  Emory  Gap  on  the  Cincinnati  Southern 
Railroad,  having  a  total  length  including  its  coal  branches  of  about  50  miles. 
The  main  lines  of  the  road  are  as  follows :  East  Tennessee  division,  Bristol, 
Tenn.,  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn..  242  miles;  VValden's  Ridge,  Emory  Gap  to 
Clinton,  45  miles;  North  Carolina  Branch,  Morristown  to  Paint  Rock,  Tenn., 
43-)^  miles;  Oottewah  cut-off,  Ooltewah  to  Cohutta,  1 1^  miles  ;  Alabama  divi- 
sion. Cleveland,  Tenn.,  to  Selma,  Ala.,  264  miles;  Meridian  subdivision,  Selma, 
Ala.,  to  Meridian,  Miss.,  113  miles;  Atlanta  division,  Rome,  Ga.,  to  Macon, 
Ga.,  158^  miles;  Brunswick  division,  Macon,  Ga.,  to  Brunswick,  Ga.,  190 
miles;  Hawkinsville  branch,  Cochran,  Ga.,  to  Hawkinsville,  Ga.,  10  miles, 
making  1,077^  miles.  The  lines 'Controlled  by  ownership  of  stock  are:  The 
Memphis  and  Charleston,  330  miles;  Knoxville  and  Ohio,  664"  miles,  and  the 
Birmingham  Railway,  150  miles,  giving  a  total  of  1,624  miles  directly  under 
the  control  of  this  company.  The  principal  office  of  the  company  is  located 
in  Hodgenville,  Ky. 

Marietta  and  North  Georgia  Railway. — This  company  was  organized  under 
special  acts  of  the  Legislatures  of  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Road  was 
<:ompleted  to  Canton,  twenty-four  miles,  May  i,  1879,  to  Marble  Cliff,  thirty- 
six  miles,  in  1883,  to  Ellijay,  sixty-six  miles,  in  1884,  and  to  Murphy  in  1887. 
The  existing  corporation  is  a  consolidation,  in  1887,  of  the  Marietta  and  North 
•Georgia  Railroad  and  the  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  Railroad  Company. 
Branches  are  projected  from  Ball  Ground,  Georgia,  to  the  North  Carolina  line; 
from  the  main  line  on  the  Blue  Ridge  in  Fannin  County  and  Ducktown,  East 
Tennesee,  and  from  Marietta  to  Austell,  where  connection  will  be  made  with 
the  East  Tennesee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  system  and  Georgia  Pacific  Railway. 
The  work  on  the  entire  line  from  Atlanta  to  Knoxville  is  being  rapidly  pushed 
forward  and  it  is  believed  will  soon  be  completed. 


CHAPTKR  XXII. 
TRADE  AND  COMMERCE. 

IT  is  the  design  in  this  chapter  to  present  a  cursory  view  or  resume  o{  what  may 
properly  be  considered  as  coming  under  the  head  of  trade  and  commerce, 
or  whatever  bears  upon  the  prices  of  Uving,  as  shown  by  market  reports  from 
time  to  time,  railroad  freiglitfi,  etc.,  etc  It  is  only  by  a  study  and  comparison 
of  prices  as  thus  shown  that  a  correct  idea  can  be  obtained  of  the  progress  of 
events  in  the  commercial  world,  and  a  true  science  of  political  economy  be 
constructed.  The  first  report  of  prices  in  the  Atlanta  market  is  that  for  June 
19,  1851,  which  is  as  near  the  origin  of  the  city's  price  current  as  it  is  deemed 
necessary  to  begin.  According  to  this  report,  prices  of  the  various  articles  in 
the  market  were  as  follows;  Bacon — Baltimore  canvassed  hams,  fourteen  to 
fifteen  cents  per  pound  ;  Tennessee,  twelve  to  thirteen  cents  per  pound  ;  sides, 
twelve  to  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  pound  ;  shoulders,  ten  to  eleven  cents 
per  pound  ;  new  wheat,  seventy-five  cents  per  bushel;  lard,  twelve  and  one- 
half  cents  per  pound  ;  corn,  eighty  to  ninety  cents  per  bushel;  meal,  ninety 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  bushel;  flour — City  mill,  three  and  one-hall  to  four 
cents  per  pound,  Baltimore,  six  dollars  and  seventy- five  cents  to  seven  dollars 
per  barrel ;  butter,  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  pound;  peas,  ninety  cents  per 
bushel;  oats,  forly.five  to  fifty  cents  per  bushel;  dried  apples  and  peaches, 
one  dollar  per  bushel ;  coffee,  twelve  and  one-half  to  thirteen  cents  per  pound  ; 
molasses,  thirty  to  thirty-five  cents  per  gallon;  syrups,  forty  to  seventy-five 
cents  per  gallon  ;  salt — sacks,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  ;  iron — Swedes, 
five  to  five  and  one-half  cents  per  pound,  English,  three  to  four  cents  per 
pound,  band,  six  cents  per  pound,  hoop,  seven  to  eight  cents  per  pound  ; 
gunny  bagging,  sixteen  and  one-half  cents  ;  nails,  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
to  five  dollars  per  keg;  cindles — adamantine,  thirty- one  to  forty  cents  per 
pound,  spermaceti,  fifty  to  fifty-five  cents  per  pound,  tallow,  fifteen  to  twenty 
cents  per  pound;  eggs,  twelve  and  one-half  cents  per  dozen  ;  tallow,  eight  to 
ten  cents  per  pound ;  beeswax,  fifteen  to  twenty  cents  per  pound. 

The  next  report  is  for  August  29,  1851.  It  was  made  by  J.  R.  Wallace 
&  Co.,  Seago,  Abbott  &  Co.,  and  Lynch  &  Co.  According  to  that  report 
prices  were  as  follows:  Cotton,  six  to  nine  cents;  bacon,  seven  and  three- 
fourths  to  eight  cents  ;  corn,  eighty-five  to  ninety  cents  per  bushel ;  sugar, 
five  and  one-half  to  eight  cents;  coffee,  twelve  to  thirteen  cents;  molasses, 
twenty-eight  to  thirty-eight  cents  per  gallon;  gunny  bagging,  sixteen  to 
eighteen  cents;  tobacco,  fifteen  to  thirty  cents ;  candles,  twenty-five  to  twen- 
ty-eight cents;  brandy,  seventy-five  cents  to  three  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
gallon  ;  peach   brandy,  eighty  cents  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  per  gallon; 
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lard,  eleven  to  twelve  cents;  fowls,  twelve  to  fifteen  cents  each  ;  eggs,  twelve 
to  thirteen  cents  per  dozen  ;  beef,  five  and  one-half  to  six  cents;  band  iron, 
six  and  one- half  cents ;  American  iron,  five  to  five  and  one-half  cents  ;  Swede 
iron,  five  and  one  half  to  six  cents ;  salt,  per  sack,  two  dollars  to  two  dollars 
and  twenty-five  cents;  flour,  three  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  to  four  dol- 
lars per  hundred  pounds ;  meal,  ninety  cents  to  one  dollar  per  bushel  ;  nails» 
six  to  six  and  one- half  cents  per  pound ;  powder,  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to 
six  dollars  per  keg  ;  tea,  seventy-five  cents  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  pound ;  and  steel,  twenty  to  twenty- two  cents  per  pound. 

In  the  same  number  of  the  Examiner  from  which  the  above  report  was 
taken  there  appeared  an  article  in  which  the  attempt  was  made  to  show  that 
Atlanta  was  a  better  grocery  market  than  Augusta,  Savannah,  or  Charleston. 
The  reasons  assigned  for  this  opinion  were  that  the  means  of  transportation 
from  Atlanta  to  New  Orleans  were  easy,  safe  and  direct,  as  well  as  cheap, 
while  from  the  other  points  named  the  voyage  around  the  capes  of  Florida  was 
dangerous.  Besides  all  this  rents  were  low  in  Atlanta,  as  was  clerk  hire,  etc. 
The  rapid  growth  of  Atlanta  was  without  a  precedent  among  Southern  towns. 
But  a  few  years  previous  to  that  time  the  spot  where  Atlanta  stands  was  a 
dense  forest,  and  at  the  time  of  making  the  comparison  the  place  numbered 
over  seven  thousand  souls;  there  were  then  four  hundred  buildings  in  process 
of  erection,  many  of  them  mansions  of  elegance,  and  some  of  them  large  man- 
ufacturing establishments  and  depots  of  commerce. 

But  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  it  soon  began  to  be  discovered  that 
the  city  had  to  cope  with  enemies  and  obstacles  of  various  kinds,  which  were 
constantly  at  work  against  her  prosperity.  She  discovered  that  the  railroads 
were  so  run  as  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  other  towns.  There  were  being 
made  inroads  on  the  regular  business  of  the  city,  which  it  was  necessary  to 
counteract  in  order  that  she  might  go  on  in  what  was  considered  her  predes- 
tined  march  to  opulence  and  wealth.  These  inroads  upon  her  legitimate  busi- 
ness were  made  by  the  railroads  arranging  the  schedules  of  their  passenger 
trains  so  as  to  carry  passengers  directly  through  the  city,  not  giving  them  time 
to  eat,  much  less  to  trade.  Many  of  the  through  trains  went  through  the  city 
during  the  night  time,  and  stopped  at  neighboring  cities  in  the  day  time  from 
two  to  four  hours.  In  no  case  had  the  schedules  of  either  the  passenger  or 
freight  trains  been  so  arranged  as  to  accommodate  the  community  that  wished 
to  trade  in  Atlanta;  but  on  the  contrary  the  reverse  had  in  nearly  every  case 
been  done,  and  up  to  that  time  Atlanta  had  not  been  favored  with  market 
trains. 

Scarcely  any  one  could  have  failed  to  notice  that  during  the  years  1856 
and  1857  the  large  warehouses  in  Atlanta  were  usually  well  filled  with  pro- 
duce, but  that  during  1858  they  were  almost  entirely  empty.  This  was  not 
owing  to  the  low  prices  of  produce  and  to  the  depression  in  trade  then  pre* 


vailing.  In  1853,  according  to  the  report  o?  the  superintendent  of  the  State 
Railroad,  the  business  of  the  Atlanta  depot  was  $23,807.  In  1857  it  was 
$54,491,  and  in  1858  it  was  $40,642.  It  was  tiius  visible  that  from  1853  to 
1857,  the  business  of  the  Atlanta  depot  increased  fifteen  per  cent,  per  annum, 
or  forty-five  per  cent  in  three  years;  but  in  1858  there  was  a  falling  off  of 
thirty-five  per  cent.  Had  the  increase  been  the  same  as  that  in  each  of  the 
three  years  prior  lo  1858,  the  business  in  1858  would  have  been  $62,000.  In 
other  words  the  business  of  the  Atlanta  depot  for  i  S58  was  but  little  over  one- 
half  what  it  should  have  been.  That  this  falling  off  was  not  owing  lo  the  low 
prices  of  produce  was  proven  by  the  fact  that  the  railroads  did  about  as  much 
business  in  1858  as  in  1857.  Taking  this  $22,000  as  an  index  to  the  amount 
of  business  filched  from  Atlanta,  it  was  estimated  that  her  entire  loss  upon  all 
the  systems  of  railroads  that  centered  here  was  about  $300,000,  while  the 
amount  of  trade  that  would  have  been  hers  in  case  the  above  amount  of  rail- 
road business  had  not  been  diverted  into  the  pockets  of  others,  would  have 
amounted  to  $150,000  more.  Besides  all  this  the  city,  it  was  said,  paid  enor- 
mous freights  in  comparison  with  other  cities,  and  the  entire  community,  in-  . 
eluding  all  of  North  Georgia,  had  had  not  only  a  pecuniary  but  a  moral  dam- 
age inflicted  upon  it,  of  an  incalculable  amount. 

The  prosperity  of  Atlanta  stood  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  North 
Georgia.  The  railroad  and  locomotive  were  the  means  of  building  up  a  city 
such  as  Atlanta.  In  illustration  of  this  it  was  said  that  Charleston,  S.  C,  con- 
trolled three  railroads  that  centered  in  that  city;  Savannah  also  controlled 
three;  Augusta  controlled  three;  Macon  controlled  one,  and  had  something  to 
say  in  the  control  of  one  other;  Columbus  controlled  three;  Montgomery 
controlled  three;  Knoxville  controlled  four.  But  on  the  other  hand,  Atlanta 
had  not  one  word  to  say  in  the  control  of  a  single  mile  of  the  many  railroads 
that  passed  through  her  limits.  While  situated  in  the  midst  of  all  these  rail- 
road interests,  she  had  as  yet  nothing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  management  of 
any  one  of  them.  This  was  a  state  of  things  that  was  far  from  satisfactory, 
and  one  which  most  be  changed  before  Atlanta  could  hope  or  expect  to  hold 
that  commanding  position  among  the  cities  of  Georgia  to  which  she  was  clearly 
entitled. 

By  a  computation  of  one  of  the  parties  having  control  of  one  of  the  various 
railroads  entering  the  above  named  competing  cities,  the  following  schedule  of 
freights  was  presented: 

Goods  coming  from  seaboard  to  Atlanta  by  weight,  such  as  hides,  fruits, 
teas,  coffees,  etc.,  pay  from  two  dollars  to  two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds,  while  the  same  goods  were  carried  to  Knoxville  for  one  dollar 
and  eighteen  cents  per  hundred  pounds ;  to  Nashville  for  one  dollar  and  twen- 
ty-five cents  per  hundred  pounds;  to  Tuscumbia  for  one  dollar  and  twenty- 
eight  cents;  and  to  Memphis  for  one  dollar  and  fifty-seven  cents.     Many  other 
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articles,  such  as  shoes,  saddlery,  dry  goods,  glass,  paints,  drugs,  cigars,  con- 
fectionery, etc.,  pay  one  dollar  and  twenty  cents  to  Atlanta,  a  rate  of  sixty  per 
cent  higher  than  was  charged  to  the  other  cities  above  named.  Agricultural 
implements  upon  which  the  rates  to  Atlanta  were  from  one  dollar  ind  fifty 
cents  to  two  dollars,  went  to  Knoxville  and  Nashville  for  from  ninety  cents  to 
oi\jg jdoUar,  and  4o  Tttscumbia  and  Memphis  for  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar 
and  twenty  cents.  Taken  all  in  all  it  was  estimated  that  upon  all  freights  conn- 
ing from  Northern  cities  to  Atlanta,  this  city  had  to  pay  about  one  hundred 
per  cent,  more  than  most  other  Southern  cities.  The  same  was  true  with  ref* 
erence  to  down  freights. 

The  city  of  Atlanta  was  at  this  time  seriously  advised  not  to  permit  the 
Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  to  build  the  Air  Line  Railroad  then 
projected,  for  to  do  so  would  simply  be  to  permit  another  giant  to  put  his  foot 
upon  her  neck ;  while  if  the  city  could  herself  build  the  road  and  have  a  con* 
trolling  interest  in  it  it  would  afford  a  complete  check  upon  the  destructive 
policy  of  the  other  roads.  It  would  open  up  a  connecting  line  with  a  system 
•  of  railroads  to  New  Orleans,  South  Carolina  and  Virginia,  whose  interests 
were  separate  and  distinct  from  the  interests  of  the  parties  in  control  of  the 
railroads  then  centering  in  Atlanta,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  built  its  freight  would 
be  regulated  without  any  reference  to  the  other  roads.  The  business  of  the 
other  roads  was  from. the  northwest  to  the  southeast,  while  the  greatest  busi- 
ness of  the  Air  Line,  when  it  should  be  completed,  would  be  from  the  north- 
east to  the  southwest.  It  was  estimated  that  this  proposed  new  road  would 
be  able  to  carry  freight  from  Norfolk,  Va.,  to  Atlanta,  for  about  the  same  rates 
as  those  charged  by  the  other  roads  from  Charleston  to  Nashville  and  Mont- 
gomery. 

In  orcjer  to  regulate  matters  of  this  kind,  in  i860  an  attempt  was  made  to 
organize  a  Mercantile  Association.  The  first  attempt  in  this  direction  was  not 
successful,  but  W.  H.  Barnes  &  Co.  urged  upon  the  merchants  of  the  city  the 
necessity  of  forming  such  an  association,  for  it  was  necessary  to  protect  them- 
selves against  discriminations  in  railroad  freights.  They  said  that  freight  to 
Atlanta  was  more  than  double  what  it  was  to  other  cities.  Second  class  freight 
from  Savannah  to  Nashville  was  only  ninety- one  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 
while  to  Atlanta  the  same  class  of  freight  was  one  dollar  and  ten  cents.  They 
advised  Atlanta  merchants  to  ship  their  goods  via  Charleston,  as  they  would 
come  quicker  that  way  than  via  Savannah.  They  urged  upon  the  merchants 
to  meet  on  Friday,  February  24,  i860,  at  the  Atheneum  for  the  purpose  of 
perfecting  such  an  association. 

This  advice  was  acted  upon,  and  the  Mercantile  Association  formed.  A 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  as  follows:  J.  B.  Peck,. 
W.  M.  Williams,  S.  B.  Robson.  Dr.  John  L.  Hamilton  and  one  other.  A  com- 
mittee was  also  appointed  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  matter  of  discrimina* 
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tion  in  freights,  consisting  of  Sidney  Root,  William  McNaught,  William  Her- 
ring, John  R.  Wallace,  A.  K.  Seago,  W.  H.  Barnes,  E.  M.  Seago,  P.  L.  J.  May 
and  S.  B.  Hoyt.  The  next  meeting  was  held  on  March  i,  at  which  the  com- 
mittee on  the  investigation  of  freight  discriminations  made  a  report  through 
Sidney  Root,  stating  that  the  complaints  about  such  discriminations  were  just, 
and  submitted  as  illustrations  the  following : 

Agricultural  implements  for  Atlanta  were  charged  at  special  rates  so  much 
«ach  article,  or  per  dozen,  while  for  other  cities  the  same  goods  were  weighed 

.  and  charged  fifty- two  cents  per  hundred  ^pounds,  which  made  a  great  difference 
in  favor  of  other  cities.  Dry  goods,  boots  and  shoes,  etc.,  c^me  to  Atlanta  at 
one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  .hundred  pounds,  while  the  same  goods  going  to 
Nashville  were  charged  fifty-two  cents  for  the  ^ame  distance.  Crockery  in 
hogsheads  came  to  Atlanta  at  one  dollar  and  ten  cents  per  hundred  pounds, 

-  while  through  rates  for  the  same  distance  were  forty- seven  cents.  Carriage 
springs,  axles,  etc,  cost  sixty  cents  to  Atlanta  ;  to  Nashville  for  the  same  dis- 

.  tancc  forty  cents  per  hundred  pounds  was  charged.  The  same  discriminations 
were  found  to  prevail  through  the  entire  list  of  articles  shipped  to  Atlanta. 
The  committee  therefore  suggested  the  formation  of  a  committee  of  the  asso- 
ciation whose  duty  it  should  be  to  treat  with  the  different  railroads  converging 
at  Atlanta,  in  order  to  secure,  if  possible,  an  equitable  and  liberal  through  tariff; 
but  at  the  same  time  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  then 
unsatisfactory  state  of  things  was  the  early  completion  of  the  Air  Line  Rail- 
road. 

This  committee  estimated  the  freight  upon  the  commerce  of  Atlanta  at  not 
less  than  $500,000  per  annum,  and  thought  that  if  the  Air  Line  Railroad  was 
completed  it  would  effect  a  saving  of  at  least  $75,000  per  annum.  There  were 
then  four  different  lines  of  railroad  coming  into  the  city,  but  it  appeared  to 
the  business  men  of  the  place  as  though  these  roads,  instead  of  competing  with 
each  other  for  freight  had  simply  conspired  with  each  other  to  make  the  peo- 
ple of  Atlanta  pay  whatever  they  pleased  to  charge.  Some  advised  the  mer- 
chants to  ship  all  their  freight  over  one  of  these  four  lines,  and  by  so  doing  bring 
the  other  three  to  terms. 

The  problem  was,  however,  too  difficult  to  be  easily  settled.  Nothing 
could  be  done  except  by  a  union  of  all  parties  interested  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  freight  rates.  To  this  end  therefore  a  meeting  was  held  on  March  6,  i860, 
for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Chamber  of  Commerce.  At  this  meeting  Green 
B.  Haygood  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  T.  P.  P'leming  acted  as  secretary.  A 
committee  appointed  some  time  previously  to  si>licit  the  names  of  such  as  might 
desire  to  become  members  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  made  a  report  at  this 
meeting.  A  constitution  was  read  and  adopted,  and  William  McNaught  was 
elected  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  John  B.  Peck,  secretary,  and 
W.  M.  Williams,  treasurer. 
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The  next  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held  at  the  Atheneum 
March  9.  Other  meetings  were  held  from  time  to  time,  but  no  very  impor- 
tant results  were  accomplished  until  August  7,  i860,  when  the  old  subject  of 
discriminations  in  freight  rates  came  up  again  for  discussion.  At  this  time  the 
differences  in  rates  to  Atlanta  in  all  classes  of  freights  were  made  very  clear. 
By  the  Macon  and  Western  Railroad  these  rates  from  New  York  City  to  At- 
lanta were  for  first-class  freight  one  dollar  and  fifty-nine  cents  per  hundred 
pounds;  second  class,  one  dollar  and  fourteen  cents;  third  class,  ninety- six 
cents;  fourth  class,  eighty-six  cents.  From  Charleston  or  Savannah  the  rates 
were  on  first-class  goods,  ninety-eight  cents;  second  class,  seventy  cents;  third 
class,  sixty  cents ;  fourth  class,  fifty  cents.  From  the  latter  points  Nashvile 
was  then  paying  for  first  class  goods,  fifty- two  cents  ;  second  class,  forty- seven 
cents  ;  third  class,  forty  cents  ;  and  fourth  class,  thirty-two  cents.  It  was 
much  easier,  however,  to  discover  what  discriminations  were  being  made  against 
th^  city,  than  it  was  to  find  a  remedy,  even  after  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  organized,  and  besides  the  war  came  on  soon  afterward,  that  this  body  had 
but  little  time  to  devote  to  the  solution  of  the  problem.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore it  had  to  direct  its  energies  to  the  accomplishment  of  other  purposes  than 
the  regulation  of  railroad  freights.  This  body,  in  connection  with  the  mer- 
chants of  Atlanta,  and  of  the  entire  South,  felt  the  necessity  of  devising  means 
of  rendering  their  section  of  the  country  independent  of  the  North  in  a  com- 
mercial sense  as  well  as  in  a  political  and  military  sense.  In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  end  it  was  necessary  to  establish  direct  communication  with  Europe, 
and  to  unify  the  sentiment  of  the  South,  as  to  this  object  as  well  as  to  indepen- 
dence of  the  North. 

Closely  connected  with  the  project  of  direct  trade  with  Europe  was  the 
movement  to  hold  a  cotton  spinners'  convention  in  Atlanta  February  13,  1861. 
On  tlie  2d  of  February  the  city  council  adopted  a  preamble  and  resolution 
which  were  as  follows : 

Whereas,  A  convention  of  the  cotton  spinners  of  the  South  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  meet  in  Atlanta  on  the  13th  inst,  and  whereas  we  regard  it  as  a 
movement  of  great  importance  to  the  South,  and  worthy  of  special  recognition 
on  the  part  of  our  citizens,  be  it  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  the  mayor  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  requested 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  arrangements  with  discretionary  powers  to  facilitate, 
as  far  as  may  be  proper  and  necessary,  the  deliberations  of  said  convention 
while  in  our  midst.  The  committee  appointed  consisted  of  Richard  Peters,  G. 
G.  Hull,  W.  F.  Herring,  Sidney  Root  and  Jonathan  Norcross.  This  commit- 
tee called  the  attention  of  the  cotton  manufacturers  to  the  approaching  con- 
vention, suggesting  to  them  that  they  be  represented  therein.  They  said  the 
threatened  blockade  of  the  Southern  ports,  and  the  new  tariff  passed  by  the 
Federal  government,  made  the  speedy  formation  of  new  political  and  conimer- 
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cial  relations  a  subject  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  convention.  All  wished 
to  see  the  South  independent  of  the  North,  of  England  and  of  Europe  ought 
to  realize  that  unless  she  manufactured  for  herself  she  could  not  be  thus  inde- 
pendent. In  the  matter  of  spinning  cotton  the  South  had  the  following  great 
advantage;  she  was  almost  the  exclusive  producer,  and  would  save  immensely 
in  freights.  One  of  the  questions  for  the  consideration  of  the  cotton  spinners' 
convention  was  the  direct  exportation  of  yarns  to  Europe.  It  was  hoped  the 
convention  would  be  largely  attended.  Cotton  was  king,  and  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  South  to  produce  it  and  make  the  most  of  it. 

The  convention  met  as  per  arrangement,  in  the  city  hall  on  the  13th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1861.  At  the  meeting  E.  Steadman  was  elected  chairman,  and  W, 
J,  Russell,  secretary.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  business  for  the 
consideration  of  tlie  convention,  which  through  their  chairman,  James  Sim- 
mons, made  the  following  report:  That  the  convention  should  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  six  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  issue  a  circular  address  to  the  Cotton 
States,  inviting  a  general  attendance  of  all  who  were  interested  in  the  commer- 
cial, financial  and  manufacturing  future  of  the  South  at  an  adjourned  meeting 
of  the  convention  to  beheld  in  Atlanta  on  the  19th  of  March,  1S61.  The  com- 
mittee also  suggested  the  immediate  importance  of  making  up  a  set  of  samples 
of  Southern  spun  yarns  to  be  forwarded  to  Europe,  and  that  the  convention^ 
also,  without  delay,  take  steps  to  obtain  accurate  and  full  information  from 
abroad  as  to  the  prices,  styles,  numbers  and  kinds  of  cotton  yarns  saleable  in 
foreign  markets.     This  report  was  adopted  by  the  convention. 

C,  G.  Baylor  then  addressed  the  convention,  showing  conclusively  that  sepa- 
rate political  existence,  unaccompanied  with  financial  and  commercial  inde- 
pendence was  but  the  shadow  without  the  substance  of  liberty.  It  seemed  to 
be  the  general  opinion  that  Mr.  Baylor  had  correctly  stated  the  real  issue  which 
underlay  the  movement  in  the  Cotton  States.  Mr.  Baylor  was  appointed  a 
commissioner  to  attend  the  Southern  Congress  at  Montgomery,  to  lay  before 
that  body  the  purposes  of  the  Cotton  Spinners  convention,  and  to  secure  that 
recognition  which  tiie  importance  of  its  purposes  demanded.  A'committee  was 
then  appointed  to  prepare  an  address  and  report  a  constitution  for  a  perma- 
nent organization,  the  committee  being  composed  as  follows:  C.  G.  Baylor, 
James  P.  Simmons,  A.  V.  Bromley,  A.  S.  Atkinson,  M.  C.  Fulton  and  M.  C.  M. 
Hammond. 

On  March  13,  1S61,  the  mayor  of  Atlanta  appointed  a  committee  to  wait 
upon  the  various  railroad  superintendents  for  the  purpose  of  securing  if  possi- 
ble reduced  rates  for  delegates  who  might  attend  the  approaching  Cotton  Spin- 
ners' and  Direct  Trade  convention.  Delegates  to  represent  the  city  in  the 
convention  were  appointed  as  follows:  L.  E.  Bleckley,  Richard  Peters,  James 
Ormond,  G.  G.  1  lull  and  Mayor  Whittaker.  The  convention  met  on  the  19th 
of  March.     C,  G.  Baylor  submitted  a  report,  in  which  he  stated  that  that  was 
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no  time  for  resolution,  but  for  action.  He  recommended  a  permanent  organi- 
zation as  the  first  thing  requisite,  and  the  second  the  actual  shipment  of  yarns 
to  Europe.  William  Gregg,  of  Graniteville  Mills,  S.  C,  was  president  of  the 
convention;  Daniel  Pratt,  of  Pratlville,  Ala.,  and  Isaac  Scott,  of  Macon,  Ga., 
were  the  vice-presidents,  and  W.  J.  Russell,  of  New  Manchester  Mills,  was  ap- 
pointed permanent  secretary.  Mr.  Gregg  advised  the  convention  with  refer- 
ence to  importing  machinery  from  abroad,  and  said  that  if  the  Congress  at 
Montgomery  knew  what  they  were  doing  they  would  admit  the  machinery 
free  of  duty.  In  the  afternoon  arrangements  were  macie  to  form  a  cargo  at 
once  for  immediate  shipment  to  Europe,  an  agent  having  already  started  to 
Europe  to  make  arrangements  for  its  sale.  The  convention  was  in  possession 
of  information  that  there  was  a  market  abroad  for  such  goods. 

A  "meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  held  May  29,  1861,  for  the 
purpose  of  attending  to  business  closely  connected  with  commercial  interests 
of  the  city.  It  was  addressed  by  C.  G.  Baylor,  who  arj^ued  that  the  interests 
of  the  cotton  growers  and  those  of  the  cotton  manufacturers  were  identical. 
He  urged  the  cotton  planters  to  sell  their  cotton  for  the  notes  to  be  issued  by 
the  Confederate  States  Treasury  Department,  and  to  take  these  notes  in  the 
settlement  of  balances  among  each  other.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  di- 
rect trade  with  Europe,  he  said  that  the  moneyed  institutions  of  Europe  would 
not  furnish  the  South  with  money.      She  must  buy  European  goods. 

An  important  convention  met  in  Atlanta  on  the  3d  of  June,  1861.  This 
was  the  bank  convention  of  the  Confederate  States.  There  were  present  one 
delegate  from  Tennessee,  one  from  Alabama,  one  from  Florida,  nine  from 
South  Carolina,  and  nine  from  Georgia.  G.  B.  Lamar,  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  was 
made  president  of  the  convention.  This  convention  recommended  that  the 
banks  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  receive  in  payment  of  dues  to  them  the 
treasury  notes  to  be  issued  by  that  government  under  the  act  of  Congress  of 
May  16,  1 861.  It  also  recommended  that  they  receive  the  same  on  deposit 
and  pay  them  out  to  their  customers.  The  convention  also  recommended  that 
the  banks  advance  to  the  government  in  current  notes  such  sums  as  might  be 
agreed  upon,  while  the  treasury  notes  were  being  prepared  for  issue.  All  tHe 
banks  in  the  Southern  Confederacy  were  urged  to  take  immediate  action  on 
the  above  recommendations,  as  it  was  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
government,  and  to  communicate  their  action  at  once  to  the  secretary  of  the 
treasury. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Atlanta,  of  which  Sidney  Root  was  secre- 
tary, held  a  meeting  during  the  same  month  of  June,  to  consider  the  question 
of  distributing  in  Europe  a  circular,  which  he  had  prepared  for  such  distribu- 
tion. Mr.  Root  stated  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  correspond  with  bodies 
in  Europe  similar  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Atlanta,  with  the  view  of 
opening  a  regular  correspondence  with  them,  and  transmitting  such  statistics 
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and  other  information  as  would  be  interesting  and  valuable.  The  war  had 
made  it  necessary  to  secure  commercial  as  well  as  political  independence. 
Very  nearly  the  entire  vast  trade  of  the  Confederate  States  had  previously 
been  transacted  through  the  port  of  New  York  Cily;  but  the  course  of  that 
city  in  the  pending  difficulty,  the  operation  of  tlie  tariff,  navigation  and  other 
laws  would  make  that  impracticable  hereafter.  While  he  admitted  tlial  great 
power,  wealth  and  influence  were  incidental  to  manufacluring  countries,  he  still 
considered  it  equally  dignified,  and  to  the  South  quite  as  remunerative,  to  grow 
and  ship  the  raw  material,  as  it  was  to  manufacture  it  Hence  the  value  of  our 
large  production  of  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  naval  stores,  etc.,  and  having  no  man- 
ufactures to  foster  there  was  no  necessity  for  prohibitory  or  even  of  protective 
taritTs,  The  interests  of  the  South  were  and  had  ever  been,  to  sell  and  buy  in 
the  best  markets,  and  to  have  the  freest  possible  trade  witli  all  the  world.  He 
said  that  previous  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  the  political  connection  of  the 
South  with  the  North  had  prevented  a  choice  of  markets,  for  the  North  being 
essentially  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  people,  had  alway  succeeded  in 
enforcing  upon  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  a  restrictive  and  prohib- 
itive policy  with  the  view  of  building  up  its  own  trade  and  manufactures.  The 
North  demands  protection  while  the  Souih  demands  free  trade.  This  antago- 
nism of  interest  bttween  the  two  sections  liad  been  long  a  cause  of  trouble, 
and  was  one  element  of  the  present  difficulty.  The  commercial  policies  of  the 
two  sections  were  well  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  upon  the  w  ithdrawal  of  the 
'  Southern  delegates  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  by  the  secession  of 
their  respective  Slates  from  the  Union,  the  United  States  custom  duties  were 
increased  over  fifty  per  cent,  while  the  new  Congress  of  the  Confederate  States, 
freed  from  the  influence  of  Northern  monopolists,  opened  their  coasting  trade 
to  ihe  commerce  of  the  world. 

The  circular  which  was  prepared  to  send  out  to  the  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce of  European  cities  was  as  follows: 

"  With  the  rapid  concentration  of  capital  at  this  point,  the  advantages  of 
climate  and  location,  and  the  vast  impetus  which  commerce  must  receive,  now 
that  it  is  emancipated  from  restrictions  formerly  imposed,  we  may  with  confi- 
dence look  for  a  rapid  and  immense  increase  in  all  descriptions  of  trade,  not 
only  in  our  own  city,  but  throughout  the  entire  Confederacy.  The  Atlanta 
Chamber  of  Commerce  would  be  glad  to  open  correspondence  with  your  body, 
and  with  this  in  view,  we  hope  this  paper  may  receive  your  respectful  consid- 
eration. [Signed]  SiDNEV  Root,     For  the  Committee." 

Soon  after  this  a  European  and  Confederate  advertising  agency  was  estab- 
lished in  Atlanta,  of  which  W.  H.  Barnes  was  the  superintendent.  The  object 
of  the  agency  was  to  effect  a  direct  trade  alliance  between  European  and 
Southern  business  men.  Advertising  was  thought  to  be  the  most  practicable 
way  of  introducing  the   merchants,  manufacturers  and  capitalists  of  foreign 
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-countries  to  the  Southern  trade.  The  agency  sought  to  effect  these  objects  by 
advertising  foreign  merchants  to  the  South,  by  advertising  Southern  merchants 
to  foreign  countries,  and  by  advertising  Southern  business  men  among  the 
Southern  people. 

The  principal  firm  in  Atlanta  which  entered  into  the  direct  foreign  trade, 
was  that  of  Beech  &  Root.  In  November,  1861,  this  firm  made  an  announce- 
ment to  the  effect  that  it  had  formed  a  partnership  with  parties  in  Europe,  and 
had  solicited  orders  to  be  filled  on  commission  either  in  England,  or  on  the 
continent,  for  any  description  of  goods.  They  said  that  having  made  arrange- 
ments to  open  a  house  in  Liverpool,  and  one  also  in  Havre,  they  should  be 
prepared  whenever  the  ports  were  open,  to  forward  cotton  direct  to  England 
or  the  continent. 

The  salt  famine  in  Georgia  is  historical;  but  the  facts  regarding  the  scarcity 
of  tea  and  the  substitutes  suggested  and  used  for  it,  are  not  so  widely  known. 
In  1862  a  gentleman  made  the  following  curious  suggestion:  **  Pure  Confed- 
erate tea.  Hearing  an  intelligent  lady  of  our  city  expatiating  on  the  excellen- 
cies of  a  substitute  for  Hyson  tea  in  the  leaves  of  the  blackberry,  the  thought 
struck  me  that  if  the  blackberry  was  good,  surely  the  raspberry  must  be  bet- 
ter ;  so  I  tried  it  and  found  an  infusion  of  the  green  leaves  of  the  raspberry  de- 
licious to  my  taste.  But  not  being  satisfied  that  my  judgment  was  correct,  I 
sent  a  few  of  the  leaves  to  a  lady  who  I  knew  had  a  delicate  and  refined  taste 
as  to  tea.  She  tried  it  and  pronounced  it  excellent.  Now,  if  that  is  good  in 
its  green  state,  it  must  be  very  delicious  when  dried,  which  I  suppose  ought  to 
be  done  in  the  shade.  We  are  likely  to  be  teetotally  out  of  tea,  it  being  now 
$12  per  pound.  Raspberry  tea  will  be  found  cheaper,  and  perhaps  equally 
good." 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  1862  the  prices  of  other  commodities  had  ad- 
vanced equally  with  that  of  tea,  as  above  quoted.  However  the  market  was 
in  a  state  of  great  and  sudden  fluctuation.  Marke%quotations  were  declared  Jo 
be  without  value  because  of  these  fluctuations.  It  was  almost  folly  to  quote 
market  rates  at  all.  The  difficulty  was  thought  to  lie  with  the  merchants  them- 
selves, who  were  not  satisfied  with  a  reasonable  profit.  There  had  been  a  time 
when  they  were  satisfied  with  a  profit  of  five  cents  a  yard  on  calico,  but  then 
calico  would  sometimes  advance  forty  or  fifty  cents  a  yard  in  a  single  day.  The 
same  was  true  in  respect  to  flour.  Five  dollars  per  barrel  was  not  considered 
more  than  a  fair  profit  in  those  days,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  en- 
tire list  of  articles  of  necessity.  This  was  not  true  alone  of  the  Atlanta  market, 
but  it  was  the  same  in  all  the  cities  of  the  Confederacy.  Coffee  was  three  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents  per  pound ;  flour,  forty-five  dollars  per  barrel ;  meal,  two 
dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  bushel ;  turkeys,  two  dollars  and  seventy- five  cents 
to  three  dollars  apiece;  chickens,  seventy-five  to  eighty  cents  ;  eggs,  one  dol- 
lar per  dozen;  apples,  six  dollars  per  bushel;  salt,  seventy-five  cents  per  pound? 
tallow  eighty  cents  per  pound,  and  other  things  in  like 'proportion. 
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The  following  wholesale  prices  in  the  Atlanta  market  April  i,  1864,  arc 
not  devoid  of  interest:  Corn,  ten  dollars  per  bushel ;  Irish  potatoes,  twenty  dol- 
lars per  bushel ;  sweet  potatoes,  twenty  dollars  per  bushel ;  flour,  one  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  per  barrel ;  oats,  six  dollars  per  bushel ;  wheat,  twenty-  five 
dollars  per  bushel;  corn  meal,  ten  dollars  per  bushel ;  New  Orleans  syrup. 
twenty  dollars  per  gallon  ;  Florida,  eighteen  dollars ;  sorgum,  sixteen  dollars; 
whisky,  sixty-five  dollars  per  gallon  ;  rice,  fifty-five  cents  per  pound  ;  bacon, 
four  dollars  per  pound  ;  lard,  four  dollars  per  pound  ;  sugar,  five  dollars  and 
fifty  cents  to  six  dollars  per  pound.  At  the  same  time  gold  was  worth  twenty- 
two  dollars  and  silver  worth  twenty  dollars. 

In  this  connection  it  will  not  be  improper  to  note  what  were  considered  ap- 
propriate fees  for  the  services  of  physicians,  all  of  whom  agreed  upon  uniform 
rates.  '  For  a  day  visit,  ten  dollars  was  charged  ;  for  a  night  visit,  fifteen  dol- 
lars. Day  mileage  was  three  dollars;  night,  five  dollars.  Consultation  was 
fifty  dollars[;  prescription,  five  dollars.  Small-pox  visit,  twenty-five  dollars; 
vaccination,  five  dollars.  Natural  labor,  one  hundred  dollars;  difficult  labor, 
one  hundred  to  two  hundred  dollars.  ' 

After  the  war,  prices  were  not  long  in  settling  down  to  a  normal  state.  Fol- 
lowing arc  some  of  the  quotations  from  the  report  of  the  wholesale  market  prices 
for  January  I,  1866:  Corn,  one  dollar  and  seventy- five  cents  to  two  dollars  per 
bushel ;  bacon,  eighteen  to  twenty-six  cents  per  pound  ;  gunny  bagging,  forty 
cents  by  the  bale  ;  meal,  one  dollar  and  seventy-five  to  one  dollar  and  eighty 
cents  per  bushel  ;  butter,  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  pound  ;  candles,  twenty-three 
to  sixty  cents  per  pound;  cheese,  twenty-eight  to  thirty  cents  per  pound; 
coffee,  thirty-  five  to  sixty  cents  per  pound ;  flour,  eleven  dollars  and  fifty  cents 
to  fifteen  dollars  per  barrel;  sugar,  eighteen  to  twenty-seven  cents  per  pound; 
lard,  thirty  to  thirty-two  cents  per  pound,  and  so  on  through  the  list. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  permitted  to  become  extinct  because  of 
the  war,  but  on  April  I,  1866,  a  movement  for  its  reorganization  was  devel- 
oped, and  a  meeting  was  held  on  the  41I1  of  the  mouth  over  the  store  of  G.  W. 
Jack,  on  Whitehall  street,  at  which  a  large  number  of  merchants  was  present. 
Of  this  meeting  R.  M.  Clarke  was  made  cliairman,  and  J.  S.  Peterson,  secre- 
tary.    B.  F,  Moore  offered  the  following  preamble  and  resolution  : 

Whereas,  The  great  and  constantly  increasing  commerce  of  the  city  of 
Atlanta  in  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  requires  the  organization  of  a  board  of 
trade  for  the  purpose  of  e^^tablishing  uniformity  of  action  in  the  promotion  of 
its  mercantile  interests,  therefore, 

Resohed,  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed  to  draw  up  a  code  of  reg- 
ulations for  tiie  government  of  such  a  body,  and  submit  the  same  to  an  ad- 
journed meeting  to  be  held  at  this  place  on  the  1  Ith  inst,  at  four  P.  M.  The 
committee  consisted  of  B.  F.  Moore,  R.  J.  Lowry,  A.  K.  Seago,  C.  I.  Browa 
and  R.  M,  McPherson. 
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On  the  nth  of  April  a  constitution  for  the  board  of  trade  was  adopted, 
and  the  names  of  the  following  individuals  and  firms  were  enrolled :  R.  M, 
Clarke,  R.  J.  Lowry  &  Co.,  J.  M.  Ball,  C.  I.  Brown,  P.  P.  Pease  &  Co.,  Gar- 
ret &  Bro.,  R.  M.  McPherson,  Langston,  Crane  &  Co.,  Clarke  &  Hester,  George 
H.  Parrott,  Morrison,  Nalle  &  Hanson,  Pratte,  Edwards  &  Co.,  J.  L.  &  G.  A. 
Zachry,  Orme  &  Farrer,  A.  K.  Seago,  M.  R.  Bell  &  Co.,  Meader  &  Bro.,  and 
J.  S.  Peterson.  A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  solicit  the  co-operation  of 
the  business  men  of  Atlanta,  also  one  to  nominate  officers  for  the  permanent 
organization  of  the  board,  and  one  to  select  a  suitable  hall  in  which  to  hold 
the  meetings  of  the  board.  On  the  next  day  forty-nine  additional  names  had 
been  secured  to  the  roll  of  members,  and  an  cfrganization  was  effected  by  the 
election  of  the  following  officers:  President,  W.  W.Clayton;  vice-presidents, 
J.  M.  Ball,  W.  M.  Lowry,  R.  M.  McPherson  and  Joseph  Winship ;  secretary,  J. 
S.  Peterson,  and  treasurer,  Perino  Brown. 

W.  M.  Lowry  soon  succeeded  to  the  presidency,  and  under  his  efficient 
management  the  board  of  trade  held  daily  meetings  for  several  years  during 
which  time  its  membership  was  very  largely  increased.  Mr.  Lowry  resigned 
the  presidency  in  1871,  and  about  this  time  the  business  men  of  the  young  city, 
appreciating  her  importance,  determined  upon  a  reorganization  of  the  board 
of  trade  on  a  basis  more  in  harmony  with  the  rapidly  developing  surround- 
ings and  demands.  Accordingly  a  call  was  made  through  the  daily  papers, 
and  a  meeting  of  citizens  held  February  13,  1 871,  at  which  it  was  resolved  as 
follows : 

**We,  the  undersigned,  merchants,  millers,  and  business  men  of  Atlanta, 
believing  it  a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  our 
-city,  to  enter  at  once  upon  the  organization  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or 
Board  of  Trade,  and  in  view  of  the  increase  of  mercantile  and  business  facili- 
ties of  the  city,  solicit  and  invite  all  business  men  having  the  welfare  of  Atlanta 
at  heart  to  unite  with  us  in  a  meeting  looking  to  the  organization  of  such-a 
board  on  next  Saturday  evening,  the  29th  inst.,  at  S\  o'clock,  in  Skating  Rink 
Hall." 

This  invitation  was  extended  to  all  resident  merchants,  bankers,  manufac- 
turers and  other  business  men  generally,  desirous  of  extending  and  enlarging 
the  commercial  influence  and  growth  of  the  city.  It  was  signed  by  Alfred 
Austell,  John  H.  James,  Chapman,  Rucker  &  Co.,  Garrett  &  Bro.,  Phillips  & 
Crew,  Stephens  &  Flynn,  J.  H.  Ketner,  Moore,  Marsh  &  Co.,  Pemberton, Taylor 
&  Co.,  M.  C.  &  J.  F.  Kiser,  A.  Leyden,  W.  M.  &  R.  J.  Lowry,  P.  &  G.  T.  Dodd 
&  Co.,  McNaught,  Ormond  &  Co.,  Meador  &  Bro.,  A.  C.  &  B.  F.  Wyly,  Will- 
iams, Langston  &  Crane,  vV.  R.  Phillips  and  about  fifty  other  prominent  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city. 

At  a  meeting  which  occurred  on  the  29th  of  July  there  was  present  a  large 
number  of  business  men.     Mr.  Cooper  stated  that  all  previous  efforts  to  es- 
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tabtish  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  either  failed,  or  met  with  only  partial  suo 
.cess,  but  that  such  organizations,  where  successfully  established  and  conducted, 
were  of  great  benefit  to  the  cities  in  which  they  existed.  In  proof  of  which 
he  invited  attention  to  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis  and  even  Savannah.  He 
.said  that  Atlanta  was  was  daily  beset  with  trouble  with  the  railroads.  Delays 
in  settling  charges  etc.,  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  If  a  man  went  to  the 
company's  office  he  was  frequently  treated  with  indifference,  but  a  representa- 
tive of  a  board  of  trade  would  be  treated  with  respect.  The  inequalities  be- 
tween wholesale  and  retail  trade  niitiiil  be  regulated  by  a  board  of  trade,  and  a 
score  of  other  things  might  properly  engage  its  attention. 

After  these  brief  remarks  by  Mr.  Cooper,  the  meeting  adopted  the  follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Whereas.  It  is  the  belief  of  those  present  that  the  prosperity  of  our  city 
requires  the  permanent  organization  of  a  Chamber  of  Commerce,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  all  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers  and  other  busi- 
ness men  of  Atlanta  be  declared  members  of  the  Atlanta  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce upon  the  issue  of  certificates  of  membership  by  the  president  after  the 
constitution  and  by-laws  have  been  reported  by  a  committee  to  be  appointed 
to-night. 

Mr.  Norcross  then  made  a  few  remarks  to  those  present,  expressing  the 
opinion  that  Atlanta  was  large  enough  to  speak  to  the  railroads  and  other  cor- 
porations, and  that  she  would  be  heard  if  she  would  speak  through  a  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

A  committee  was  then  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws,  the 
committee  consisting  of  M.  E.  Cooper,  R.  M.  Rose,  A,  K.  Sego,  S.  S.  Lang- 
ston,  J.  S.  Oliver,  A.  Leyden,  Colonel  Pitts  and  Colonel  Lowry. 

This  committee  reported  to  an  adjourned  meeting  held  August  7.  1871. 
By  this  constitution  the  name  of  the  organization  was  to  be  the  "Atlanta 
Chamber  of  Commerce."  The  objects  of  this  body  were  declared  In  the  con- 
stitution to  be  to  collect  and  to  record  statistical  information  relating  to  the 
manufactures,  commerce  and  finances  of  Atlanta,  and  to  develop  and  foster 
her  interests.  The  officers  under  this  constitution  were  to  be  a  president,  six 
vice-presidents,  a  secretary  and  a  treasurer,  to  be  elected  annually,  and  these 
officers  were  to  constitute  the  board  of  directors.  The  first  officers  of  the  At- 
lanta Chamber  of  Commerce  as  thus  reorganized,  were  as  follows:  Benjamin 
E.  Crane,  president ;  W.  J,  Garrett,  John  H.  James,  A.  Leyden,  W.  A.  Moore, 
J.  J.  Meador  and  C,  A.  Pitts,  vice-presidents;  M.  E.  Cooper,  secretary,  and  W. 
H.  Fuller,  treasurer.  Standing  committees  were  appointed  on  the  following 
subjects:  Internal  improvements,  transportation,  manufactures,  taxes  and 
finance,  insurance,  Atlanta  Industrial  Association,  legislation,  real  estate,  mar- 
ket reports  and  statistics. 

Daily  meetings  were  held  for  several  years  at  eleven  o'clock  A.  M.,  for  the 
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quotation  of  prices  of  the  staple  articles  of  trade,  and  for  the  consideration  of 
such  general  matters  as  might  be  brought  before  the  body.  On  the  I2ih  of 
October,  1871.  the  committee  on  statistics  reported  that  they  had  collected 
$400  for  sending  circulars  to  different  points,  and  that  through  this  channel 
the  trade  of  Atlanta  had  been  greatly  increased.  The  subject  of  transporta- 
tion was  discussed  at  this  meeting.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Atlanta  had  the  same  difficulties  to  contend  with  and  to  correct  that 
most  other  similar  organizations  have  had  to  struggle  with.  It  would  seem 
that  the  railroads  discriminate  against  every  city  into  which  they  bring  freight. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Atlanta  discovered  that  the  rates  on  fifth  class 
freight  from  New  York  to  Forsyth,  Barnesville,  Nevvnan,  Rome,  Athens  and 
Atlanta  were  the  same,  viz.:  One  dollar  per  one  hundred  pounds;  to  Cave 
Spring,  Jacksonville  and  Selma,  ninety-five  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds* 
to  Madison  and  Greenboro,  ninety  cents  per  one  hundred  pounds.  The  dis- 
crimination against  Atlanta  could  be  clearly  seen  by  the  following  statement : 

Rates  on  first   class  freight  to  Nashville $  .'65  :  to  Atlanta $1.98 

second"         "  "         62 ;    "         "       1.68 

third      "         "  "         60;    •*         "       1.30 

fourth    "         "  ••         55:    **         **       I.I 5 

fifth        ••         ••  "         50;    "         "       i.oo 

President  Crane  said  that  he  was  shipping  goods  via  Buffalo,  Erie,  Cleveland 
and  Dayton,  a  distance  of  i  .400  miles,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  eighty  cents  per  one 
liundred  pounds,  and  he  could  ship  flour  from  St.  Louis  to  Miliedgeville  thirty- 
five  cents  per  barrel  cheaper  than  he  could  to  Atlanta.  Other  instances  of  in- 
consistencies in  freight  charges  were  cited,  and  it  was  decided  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  attempt  to  make  a  contract  for  three  months  with  the  road  that 
would  agree  to  transfer  goods  at  the  lowest  rates,  and  when  the  contract  was 
ratified  to  urge  all  the  merchants  belonging  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to 
ship  over  that  road. 

One  of  the  subjects  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
•during  the  early  part  of  its  reorganized  existence  was  the  construction  of  the 
•'Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Canal,"  and  while  the  canal  never  was  constructed, 
yet,  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  it  is  deemed  proper 
to  devote  brief  space  to  what  was  then  considered  a  very  important  project 
At  a  special  meeting  held  to  consider  the  project,  Colonel  Frobell  awakened  a 
great  deal  of  interest  on  this  subject  by  a  recital  of  the  history  of  the  New  York 
and  Erie  Canal,  and  by  a  comprehensive  resume  of  what  was  being  accom- 
plished in  various  directions  to  improve  internal  navigation;  especially  by  the 
proposed  improvements  of  the  Tennessee  River,  by  the  construction  of  a  canal 
around  the  Mussel  Shoals.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks  a  resolution  was 
adopted  in  favor  of  the  construction  of  the  "Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Canal," 
which  was  regarded  as  of  vital  importance  to  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  to  the 

city  of  Atlanta  in  particular.      A  committee  was  appointed  to  memorialize  the 
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Legislature  and  request  that  body  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  Congress  of  th« 
United  States  in  a  proper  way.  This  committee  consisted  of  W.  H.  Weems, 
Dr.  C.  L.  Redwine,  C.  A.  Pitts,  J.  Norcross  and  A.  J.  West.  The  subject  re- 
ceived further  attention  at  a  later  date,  which  will  be  noticed,  as  it  may  deserve, 
in  proper  chronological  connection. 

Another  subject  that  engrossed  the  attention  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
about  this  time  was  the  erection  of  a  court-house  and  custom-house  by  the 
government  of  the  United  States.  This  matter  came  before  the  body  on  the 
17th  of  November,  1871,  at  which  time  the  chamber  resolved  that  Atlanta 
was  entitled  to  be  established  as  a  port  of  entry,  and  that  the  business  of  the 
city  requires  the  erection  of  a  custom-house,  a  court-house  and  a  post-office, 
to  be  erected  by  the  general  government.  A  committee  of  five  was  appointed 
to  memoralizc  Congress  on  the  subject. 

The  chamber  then  turned  its  attention  to  home  manufactures,  and  passed 
a  resolution  requesting  the  city  council  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  tne  bur- 
dens of  taxation  from  manufacturing  establishments.  Colonel  E.  Hulbert 
made  a  speech  on  the  subject,  in  which  he  favored  the  encouragement  of  man- 
ufactures as  the  certain  way  to  build  up  the  city. 

On  the  29lh  of  the  same  month  a  conference  was  held  with  Colonel  Mc- 
Farland,  United  States  engineer  in  charge  of  the  preliminary  survey  for  the 
Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Canal,  at  which  the  colonel  seemed  to  think  ihat 

:ase  the  work  should  go  on  it  would  be  located  by  Atlanta,  and  suggested 
r  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  tlrey  furnish  him  with  facts  and  figures  re- 
fating  to  the  commerce  of  the  city. 

On  the  15th  of  December  the  committee  on  transportation,  which  had  in 
charge  the  attempt  to  secure  favorable  rates  of  freight  for  the  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  reported  that  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  expressed  a  willingness  to  co-operate  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. At  this  meeting  Senator  Hillyer,  to  whom  had  been  entrusted  the 
matter  of  the  incorporation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  stated  that  in  his 
opinion  the  Superior  Court  had  the  power  to  incorporate  the  chamber,  and 
not  the  Legislature. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1 872,  the  committee  on  transportation  reported  a  res- 
olution, which  was  submitted  some  time  previously  by  Mr.  Norcross,  to  the 
effect  that  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  mayor  and  council  holding  stock  in 
the  Georgia  Western  Railroad,  or  paying  money  or  bonds  to  that  company, 
all  freights  passing  over  the  road  to  or  from  any  point  within  two  hundred 
miles  of  Atlanta,  the  rates  of  freight  thereon  should  be  no  more  than  the  rates 
on  the  articles  on  other  roads,  and  that  a  perpetual  covenant  embracing  this 
condition  should  be  entered  for  Atlanta,  signed  and  sealed  and  made  a  part  of 
the  records  of  Fulton  county.  An  additional  resolution  was  also  adopted  that 
before  further  payments  be  made  an  agreement  be  made  with  the  Georgia 
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Railroad  that  no  preferred  stock  be  issued  over  the  stock  held  by  Atlanta,  and 
that  all  stock  be  held  equally. 

Difficulty  still  continued  to  be  experienced  with  the  railroads  on  the  sub- 
ject of  freight  rates,  and  on  June  4,  1872,  the  following  was  passed:  That  the 
committee  on  transportation  be  instructed  to  inquire  into  the  abuses  practiced 
by  the  railroad  companies  engaged  in  carrying  freight  to  this  city,  and  to  devise 
remedies  for  the  same. 

The  project  of  the  construction  oT  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western  Canal 
-continued  to  occupy  the  attention  of  this  body  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
subject  was  taken  into  consideration  at  a  meeting  held  on  the  226  of  October, 
1872,  at  which  a  large  number  of  citizens  was  present.  Colonel  Frobell  made 
some  interesting  statements  in  reference  to  the  great  advantages  the  canal 
would  confer  upon  Atlanta  in  case  it  should  be  constructed.  The  propriety 
of  calling  a  convention  of  governors  of  the  States  interested  in  the  project  was 
-considered,  and  on  the  next  day  Governor  James  M.  Smith  expressed  his 
entire  confidence  in  the  feasibility  of  the  project  and  promised  to  call  a  conven- 
tion of  governors  at  an  early  day. 

At  a  meeting  held  on  the  4th  of  February,  1873,  an  important  matter 
came  up  for  consideration,  viz:  the  advanced  rates  of  insurance  that  were  then 
prevailing.  A  committee  consisting  of  W.  P.  Patillo  and  H.  A.  Fuller,  which 
for  some  time  had  had  the  subject  under  consideration,  made  a  report  on  this 
day  to  the  effect  that  the  principle  which  was  at  the  base  of  insurance  was  the 
■distribution  of  the  burden  of  loss,  and  whenever  losses  increased  greatly,  the 
burdens  of  insurance  in  the  shape  of  premiums,  must  necessarily  increase. 
Fires,  they  said,  had  of  recent  years,  become  more  frequent  and  destructive, 
and  that  as  a  consequence  it  had  become  necessary  to  change  the  basis  which 
had  previously  lain  at  the  bottom  of  premium  rates.  Besides  this,  in  Atlanta, 
there  were  local  causes  for  this  increase  of  premium  rates,  in  the  total  inad- 
equacy of  the  means  so  far  provided  for  the  extinguishment  of  fires.  The 
remedy  suggested  was  that  more  water  be  brought  into  the  city  in  such  a  way 
that  it  might  be  available  in  the  mercantile  portion  of  the  city  for  the  more 
speedy  and  effectual  extinguishment  of  fires.  The  statement  was  made  by 
this  committee,  that  at  that  time  there  was  a  capacity  of  only  350,000  gallons 
of  water  in  the  various  cisterns  in  the  city,  a  large  portion  of  which  could  not 
be  utilized  in  case  of  fire,  and  what  could  be  utilized  could  easily  be  exhausted 
in  about  an  hour,  if  all  the  engines  were  playing  at  the  same  time,  and  many 
a  destructive  fire  lasted  longer  than  that. 

For  some  years  following  the  above  proceedings  daily  meetings  continued 
to  be  held,  but  although  great  good  was  being  accomplished,  the  members 
were  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  basis  upon  which  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  organized  was  not  well  adapted  to  the  objects  which  the  organiza- 
tion had  in  view.  Besides  this  the  annual  dues  even  if  promtly  paid,  were  in- 
adequate for  the  regular  demands  for  rent  and  incidental  expenses. 


For  these  reasons  there  was  a  general  movement  among  the  citizens  and 
business  men  in  1 883  for  a  reorganization  of  the  board.  A  meeting  was  there- 
fore held  May  14  of  that  year  for  ihe  purpose  of  devising  means  for  the  t  xten- 
sion  of  the  usefulness  of  the  organization.  A  committee  of  five  was  appoinleii 
f  by  the  chairman  of  the  meeting  to  solicit  membership,  the  initiation  fee  being 
bjixcd  at  fifty  dollars.  The  committee  was  Aaron  Haas,  H.  Boylslon,  L.  Ghol- 
stin,  J.  G.  Oglesby,  and  W.  H.  Venable.  On  May  18  the  following  committee 
was  appointed  to  select  a  lot  upon  which  to  erect  a  suitable  building  :  E,  P. 
Chamberlin,  G.  T.  Dodd.  J.  G.  Oglesby,  D.  M.  Bain,  and  J.  W.  English.  The 
following  committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws  was  appoinled  May  2S:  H. 
Boylston,  John  N.  Dnnn,  Charles  E.  Currier,  John  Stephens,  F.  E.  Block,  R. 
D.  Spalding,  Aaron  Haas,  S.  M.  Incnan  and  Louis  Gholstin.  On  the  l6th  of 
I  June  the  committee  on  location  reported  the  selection  of  two  lots  on  the  nortb- 
least  corner  of  Pryor  and  Hunter  streets,  and  on  July  2  the  purchase  of  the  two 
I'lots  was  authorized,  at  a  cost  of  $13,340.  Next  day  the  following  officers 
were  elected  :  President.  Benjamin  E.  Crane  ;  vice-presidents,  A.  C.  Wj'ly,  Dr. 
R.  D,  Spalding,  J,  G.  Oglesby;  treasurer,  R.  J.  Lowry;  directors,  Aaron 
Haas,  Julius  Dreyfus,  E.  P.  Chamberlin.  James  R.  Wylie,  H.  Boylston,  and  J. 
W.  English.  The  building  committee  was  composed  of  J.  W.  English,  J.  H. 
Mecaslin,  Jacob  Haas,  Jacob  Elsas,  and  G.  T.  Dodd.  On  October  5,  1883,  a 
charter  of  incorporation  was  granted  by  the  Superior  Court  of  Fulton  county. 
The  next  day  the  supervision  of  the  erection  of  the  building,  which  is  a  five- 
storj'  structure,  including  basement,  was  awarded  to  Fay  and  Eicliberg.  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $36,000.  On  October  9  the  issue  of  $40,000  worth  of  bonds 
was  authorized,  and  on  the  12th  of  November  the  work  of  excavating  for  the 
new  building  was  begun.  On  December  1 1,  1884,  the  first  meeting  was  held 
in  the  new  building.  On  January  I S,  1 885,  occurred  the  death  of  Benjamin  E. 
Crane,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  that  body  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  appreciation  of  him  passed  the  following  resolution  : 

"That  for  eighteen  years  Major  Crane  has  been  one  of  the  busiest  in  this 
busy  city.  As  a  merchant  he  was  closely  attentive,  sagacious,  prompt  to  act 
and  always  just,  and  to  no  one  is  more  due  Atlanta's  commercial  prosperity  and 
renown." 

For  several  reasons,  however,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  did  not  exhibit 
much  vitality.  The  annual  dues  were  reduced  first  to  $20,  and  then  in  1888, 
to  $10,  On  July  10,  1888,  the  following  officers  were  elected  :  President,  J. 
G.  Oglesby  ;  vice-presidents,  R.  D.  Spalding.  H.  Boylston.  and  S.  F.  Wood- 
son ;  treasurer,  Paul  Romare  ;  directors,  T.  J.  Hightower,  R.  B.  Bullock.  W.  J. 
Sims,  E,  P.  Chamberlin,  W.  J.  Zachry,  and  R.  J.  Lowry;  M.  M.  Welch,  who 
had  been  secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  several  years,  resigned 
his  position  November  1,  1888,  and  the  vacancy  thus  caused  has  not  yet  [De- 
cember. 1888]  been  filled. 
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It  is  deemed  proper  in  this  connection  to  briefly  review  the  rebuilding  of 
the  city  after  its  destruction  by  order  of  General  Sherman.  This  was  in  Sep- 
tember, 1864.  ^^  November  and  December  of  that  year,  the  people  began  to 
return,  but  many  of  them  having  made  more  or  less  permanent  arrangements 
for  winter  residence,  did  not  return  until  the  next  spring.  Before  the  end  of 
1865,  most  of  the  old  citizens  had  returned,  and  besides  them  many  others  who 
had  been  ruined  by  the  war  determined  to  seek  their  fortunes  in  what  had  been 
for  many  years  looked  forward  to  as  the  metropolis  of  Georgia.  In  1866  the 
population  of  the  city  exceeded  the  highest  figures  it  had  attained  before  the 
war,  reaching  20,228,  and  in  1870  Atlanta  had  become  the  second  city  in  the 
State,  being  surpassed  only  by  Savannah.  The  rebuilding  at  first  was  carried 
on  without  much  attempt  at  style  or  system.  Hundreds  of  brick  and  wooden 
buildings  were  erected  out  of  the  di^bris  of  the  ruins,  that  being  the  only  mate- 
rial at  hand,  and  the  putting  of  it  to  that  use  being  the  most  economic  way  of 
clearing  the  ground.  Er  Lawshe  erected  the  first  store  on  Whitehall  street  by 
the  removal  of  a  small  one-story  building  from  another  part  of  the  city.  Sim- 
ilar work  was  done  by  many  others.  Building  materials  were  scarce  and  high, 
and  in  consequence  the  rents  of  such  buildings  as  were  put  up  were  equally 
high.  This  state  of  things  continued  for  several  years,  and  had  a  stimulating 
effect  on  building  operations.  By  1869  and  1870  matters  had  settled  down  to 
a  more  normal  and  healthy  condition.  Many  of  the  small  buildings  and  shan- 
ties had  been  erected  from  the  necessities  of  the  case  immediately  after  the 
war,  began  to  be  replaced  by  larger  stores,  and  many  splendid  residences  be- 
gan to  rise  in  different  parts  of  the  city  During  the  four  years  from  1869  ^^ 
1872,  building  was  carried  on  on  an  extensive  scale  Some  of  the  larger 
buildings  with  the  year  in  which  they  were  erected  are  as  follows :  John  H. 
James  built  his  banking  house  in  1865,  and  in  the  same  year  McNaught  & 
Scrutchins  built  their  store  on  Whitehall  street,  and  J.  C.  Peck  his  planing- 
mill.  O.  H.  Jones  also  built  fine  livery  stables  for  the  accommodation  of  his 
increasing  trade  in  stock.  The  Third  Baptist  Church  was  built  in  1868  ;  E.  E. 
Rawson's  store  on  Whitehall  street  in  1869;  Moore  &  Marsh's  store  on  Deca- 
tur street,  John  H.  James's  famous  residence  on  Peachtree  street,  now  the  gov- 
ernor's mansion,  was  also  erected  that  year  at  a  cost  of  $45,000.  In  1870 
Louis  DeGive  built  the  Opera  House,  the  corner  stone  of  the  Church  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  was  laid,  the  Fourth  Baptist  Church  was  built  by  John 
H.  James,  H.  I.  Kimball  built  the  Kimball  House,  at  a  cost  of  about  $500,000, 
and  B.  F.  Wyly  built  a  handsome  residence  on  Washington  street.  In  187 1 
there  were  erected  at  least  four  hundred  buildings,  among  them  the  Republic 
Block  on  Pryor  street,  the  Austell  Building  on  Decatur  street,  and  the  Union 
passenger  depot.  In  1872  the  Fifth  Baptist  Church  was  erected  by  John  H. 
James,  a  three- story  building  was  erected  on  Broad  street  by  ex- Governor 
Brown,  a  large  agricultural  warehouse  by  Mark  W.  Johnson,  and  a  hardware 
building  by  Thomas  M.  Clarke,  besides  numerous  residences. 


In  addition  to  the  facilities  that  were  continually  added  to  the  business  and 
■other  departments  of  the  city's  life,  as  indicated  by  the  above  review,  the  facil- 
ities for  obtaining  money  were  being  constantly  increased,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  the  chapter  on  the  banks.  New  hardware  stores  were  established. 
and  the  wholesale  grocery  and  wholesale  dry  goods  business  grew  to  sucli  pro- 
portions as  had  not  been  witnessed  before  the  war.  The  real  estate  business 
also  toolc  a  new  start,  or  rather  an  original  start,  for  there  was  not  much  done 
in  the  handling  of  real  estate  before  the  war.  This  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
fruitful  sources  of  revenue  to  an  impoverished  people,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
business  grew  up  which  had  not  been  of  any  importance  to  the  grnwth  of  the 
citj'  before  that  time.  The  building  of  the  Air  Line  Railroad  aided  largely 
the  growing  commerce  of  the  city,  as  has  Its  operation  ever  since.  The  cot- 
ton trade  also  grew  immensely.  In  1867  the  receipts  were  only  17,000  bales, 
but  a  few  years  later  the  receipts  ran  up  to  20,000  bales,  then  to  32,000,  then 
5S.OOO,  then  65,000,  then  90,000,  and  in  1881  the  receipts  were  130,000  b.ales. 
Since  that  time  the  receipts  have  fluctuated,  but  in  1884,  when  they  were 
larger  than  in  any  otiier  year,  they  reached  171,000  bales. 

During  recent  years  the  buildings  erecied  in  the  city  have  been  for  the 
most  part  of  a  higher  and  finer  character  than  formerly.  This  is  a  fair  indica- 
tion of  the  city's  growth  and  prosperity.  A  few  of  these  finer  buildings  will  be 
found  referred  to  in  this  connection.  The  present  executive  mansion  has  been 
.  mentioned  as  having  been  erected  in  1868,  W.  H.  Parkins,  architect,  at  a  cost 
'  -of  $45,000.  The  following  buildings,  also  designed  by  him,  were  erected  in 
the  _\  ear'*  indicated:  the  Chiirch  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  in  1869,  a  mass- 
ive Gothic  structure,  at  the  corner  of  Loyd  and  Hunter  streets,  costing  $80,- 
000,  the  First  M.  E.  Church  building,  in  1876,  at  the  junction  of  Peachtrcc 
and  Pryor  streets,  costing  $70,000;  the  first  Kimball  House,  in  1870,  five  stories 
high,  costing  about  $500,000.  This  house  was  burned  down  October  12, 
18S3.  and  the  present  Kimball  House  erected  immediately  afterward  at  a  cost, 
including  furnishing,  of  $650,000.  In  1870,  Trinity  M.  E,  Church  waserected, 
which  is  described  in  the  history  of  the  organization.  The  Jewish  Synagogue 
was  erected  in  1S73.  at  a  cost  of  about  $25,000.  And  besides  these,  there 
have  been  erected  a  large  number  of  houses  costing  all  the  way  from  $5,000 
to  $40,000.  G.  L.  Norrman  has  designed  a  large  number  of  fine  buildings, 
among  them  the  Cotton  Exposition  building,  which  was  erected  in  1881,  at  a 
cost  of  $50,000.  It  is  of  a  cruciform  shape,  700x500  feet  in  size.  The  Stone  Hall 
of  the  Atlanta  University,  in  1883,  the  Gate  City  National  Bank  building,  in 
1887,  which  cost  $125,000,  the  two  buildings  of  the. Piedmont  Exposition,  the 
main  building  costing  about  $25,000,  and  the  other  $50,000,  and  the  Hebrew 
Orphan  Asylum,  one  of  most  attractive  buildings  in  the  city,  erected  in  1888. 
Besides  these  he  has  designed  a  large  number  of  private  residences  costing 
from  $5,000  to  $60,000,     E.  G.  Lind  has  been  the  architect  of  a  large  number 
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of  buildings  in  Atlanta  and  in  the  suburban  towns,  among  those  in  the  city 
being  the  Jackson  building  at  the  corner  of  Pryor  and  Alabama  streets,  erected 
in  1882,  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,  and  Boyd  &  Baxter's  furniture  factory,  erected  in 
1887,  at  a  cost  of  $20,000.  The  principal  public  buildings  designed  by  L.  B. 
Wheeler,  are  the  Chamberlin  &  Boynton  building  on  Whitehall  street,  and  the 
Constitution  building,  and  besides  these  a  large  number  of  private  residences, 
Bruce  &  Morgan  have  also  designed  some  of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  city, 
among  them  the  Traders'  Bank  Building  on  Decatur  street,  which  was  com« 
pleted  in  the  fall  of  1888. 

From  this  brief  resume  it  will  be  seen  that  the  city  has  a  large  number  of 
both  public  and  private  buildings  which  are  both  large  and  costly,  and  that  it 
is  on  the  whole  well  and  substantially  built. 

The  business  of  Atlanta  is  now  very  large  and  represented  by  a  large  num- 
ber of  houses  in  the  various  lines.  Following  is  a  statement  of  the  numbers 
and  dealers  in  most  of  the  different  classes  of  business:  abstracts  of  title,  two; 
agricultural  implement  dealers,  seven;  architects,  nine;  artists,  fifteen ;  artists* 
material,  seven;  bakers  and  confectioners,  nineteen;  banks  and  bankers,  fifteen; 
belting  and  hose,  six;  blacksmiths,  forty;  boarding-houses,  sixty-four;  boiler 
manufacturers,  two;  bookbinders,  eight;  book  publishers,  eight;  booksellers 
and  stationers,  fourteen;  wholesale  boots  and  shoes,  six;  retail  boots  and 
shoes,  twenty-nine  ;  boot  and  shoemakers,  eighty-one  ;  brass  goods,  three ; 
brewers,  five;  brick  manufacturers,  seven;  bridge  builders,  three;  bond  and 
stock  brokers,  nine;  commission  brokers,  four;  cotton  brokers,  two;  flour  and 
grain  brokers,  ci^ht;  iron  brokers,  two;  loan  brokers,  three;  merchandise 
brokers,  twenty- eight;  money  brokers,  three;  provision  brokers,  three;  rail- 
road ticket  brokers,  five;  broom  manufacturers,  fifteen;  cabinetmakers,  five; 
carriage  and  wagon  manufacturers,  thirteen;  manufacturers  of  chemicals,  five; 
chemists,  analytical,  three;  cigar  manufacturers,  three,  wholesale  dealers,  ten, 
retail  dealers,  fifteen;  civil  engineers  and  surveyors,  three;  wholesale  clothing, 
four;  retail  clothing,  thirty-two;  coal  and  wood,  fifty;  manufacturing  confec- 
tioners, twelve;  contractors  and  builders,  twenty-three;  cotton  buyers,  seven; 
cotton  mills,  three;  dentists,  sixteen;  dressmakers,  thirty- nine;  druggists, 
wholesale,  seven,  retail,  forty-five;  wholesale  dry  goods,  six;  retail  dry  goods, 
thirty-seven;  electrical  supples,  four;  embalmers,  ?iVQ\  engines  and  boilers, 
ten;  engravers,  four;  fertilizers,  nineteen;  florists,  eight;  wholesale  flour,  nine- 
teen; flour  and  grist-mills,  four;  founders  and  machinists,  thirteen;  fruits, 
wholesale,  ten,  retail,  twenty-seven;  furniture  manufacturers,  seven;  furni- 
ture dealers,  twenty-six;  general  stores,  sixteen;  wholesale  grocers,  thirty- 
seven,  retail,  four  hundred;  hardware,  nine;  harnessmakers,  eight;  wholesale 
hats  and  caps,  four,  retail,  twelve;  hay,  grain  and  feed,  twenty- two;  hotels, 
twenty- five;  house  furnishing  goods,  nine;  ice  manufacturers,  three;  ice 
cream,  eight;    insurance    agents,  forty-seven;  accident   insurance   companies, 


ire  insurance  companies,  forty-two;  life  insurance  companies,  twenty- 
one;  iron  works,  five;  land  companies,  three;  laths  and  sliingles,  sixteen; 
laundries,  six;  lawyers,  two  hundred  and  fifty;  leather  and  findings,  six;  lime 
and  cement,  seven;  livery  stables,  ten;  lumber  dealers,  thirty;  marble  dealers, 
six;  mattress  manufacturers,  six;  meat  markets,  eighty-three;  medicine  man- 
ufacturers, twelve;  men's  furnishing  goods,  twenty-three;  milk  depots,  nine; 
wholesale  millinery,  two,  retail,  twelve;  music  teachers,  fifte*n;  wholesale  no- 
tions, six,  retail,  eighteen;  fresco  painters,  eleven;  paper  dealers,  eight  ;  pho- 
tographers, seven;  physicians,  two  hundred  and  eighty;  piano  and  organ 
dealers,  four;  planing-mills,  sixteen;  plumbers,  ten;  printers,  twenty;  real 
estate  dealers,  twenty-six;  restaurants,  twenty-two;  sewing  machine  agents, 
nine;  stereotypers,  seven;  stoves  and  tinware,  eight;  merchant  tailors,  twelve; 
wagonmakers.  six;  jewelers,  twenty-eight;  wholesale  liquor 
liquors,  forty;  wood-working  machinery,  five;  and  many  others  \ 
even  be  more  tedious  to  detail. 
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PREVIOUS  to  the  war  the  manufactures  of  Atlanta  were  few  in  number. 
and  of  comparatively  small  importance.  There  were,  however,  some  that 
were  of  value  to  the  city  and  surrounding  country,  and  which  are  worthy  of 
remembrance. 

The  first  manufacturing  establishment  in  Atlanta  was  a  saw-mill  erected  in 
1844  by  Jonathan  Norcross.  It  was  located  between  the  present  sites  of  the 
Atlantic  and  West  Point  depot  and  the  Air  Line  depot.  It  was  propelled  by 
horse-power,  the  power  having  been  an  invention  of  Mr.  Norcross;  but  the 
invention  having  been  previously  made  and  patented,  as  Mr.  Norcross  learned 
upon  himself  making  application  for  a  patent  at  Washington,  he  could  not 
secure  a  patent  for  his  invention.  This  power  consisted  of  a  circular  wheel, 
forty  feet  in  diameter,  and  adjusted  in  nearly  a  horizontal  position.  From 
three  to  four  horses  were  placed  on  one  edge  of  this  wheel  at  a  time  and  har- 
nessed to  a  frame,  and  as  they  walked  forward  apparently  to  themselves,  they 
in  reality  stood  still,  the  immense  wheel  rotating  under  them  and  propelling 
the  saw  which  played  vertically  up  and  down.  One  set  of  horses  was  kept 
upon  the  wheel  from  three  to  four  hours,  when  another  set  was  put  in  their 
places.  With  this  vertical  saw  Mr.  Norcross  was  able  to  saw  about  one  thou- 
sand feet  of  lumber  per  day.     The  lumber  sawed  was  mostly  for  the  Georgia 
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railroad,  which  was  then  being  built  toward  Atlanta,  and  which  had  agreed  to 
take  what  lumber  Mr.  Norcross  could  have  ready  for  its  use,  by  the  time  it 
could  approach  sufficiently  near  to  Atlanta  to  use  the  lumber.  The  lumber 
was  sawed  out  in  the  shape  of  "mudsills,"  cross-ties,  and  ''stringers."  The 
"mudsills"  were  really  three-inch  plank,  about  twelve  inches  wide,  and  were 
laid  down  lengthwise  of  the  railroad  as  a  base  for  the  cross- ties,  which  lay 
across  the  mudsills,  and  at  a  distance  apart  of  from  four  to  five  feet.  The 
"stringers"  were  then  laid  longitudinally  on  top  of  the  cross-ties,  and  on 
the  "stringejrs"  were  laid  the  flat  iron  rails,  or  strap  rails.  In  manufacturing 
these  various  kind  of  railroad  timbers,  Mr.  Norcross's  mill  was  kept  employed 
about  two  years,  and  during  that  time  made  considerable  money  for  its  owner. 
Its  operations  were  then  discontinued.  It  was  on  this  Georgia  railroad  that 
the  first  locomotive  that  came  into  Atlanta  by  self-propulsion  reached  this  city 
September  15,  1845. 

One  of  the  largest  flouring-mills  in  the  Southern  States  before  the  war  was 
one  erected  where  the  Georgia  railroad  depot  now  is,  by  Richard  Peters,  L.  P. 
Grant,  W.  G.  Peters  and  J.  F.  Mims.  The  capital  invested  was  $50,000.  The 
building  was  a  three-story  frame,  and  was  well  built  and  well  supplied  with 
good  machinery.  It  was  erected  in  1848,  and  was  run  by  Richard  Peters 
until  the  breaking  out  of  the  war.  Mr.  Peters  attempted  to  conduct  a  merchant 
flouring-rmill  business,  but  from  various  causes  was  not  so  successful  in  the 
business  as  would  have  been  gratifying  to  his  tastes.  The  principal  reason  for 
this  was  that  some  of  his  principal  competitors  persistently  undersold  him 
without  any  regard  to  profit.  When  the  war  broke  out  Mr.  Peters  sold  the 
engines  to  the  government,  who  took  them  to  Augusta  and  there  they  were 
used  throughout  the  war  in  the  manufacture  of  powder  for  the  Confederate 
armies.  The  building  was  then  converted  into  a  pistol  factory  and  was  thus 
used  until  the  city  was  destroyed  by  order  of  General  Sherman.  The  five 
acres  of  land  upon  which  it  stood  cost  Mr.  Peters  originally  $600,  and  he  sold 
it  for  $20,000. 

The  first  foundry  and  machine  shop  erected  in  Atlanta  that  took  in  regular 
custom  work,  was  erected  by  A.  Leyden,  formerly  from  Pennsylvania,  and  in 
later  years  the  inventor  of  the  lock  that  has  for  the  last  eight  years  been  used 
on  the  bags  containing  the  registered  mail  of  the  United  States.  The  foundry 
and  machine  shop  referred  to  were  erected  in  November,  1848,  and  the  busi- 
ness was  conducted  under  the  firm  name  of  A.  Leyden  &  Co.,  Mr.  Leyden's 
partner  being  Robert  Finley  of  Macon,  Ga.  The  foundry  was  located  where 
the  Porter  &  Butler  foundry  now  is,  and  was  in  fact  the  original  of  which  the 
latter  is  the  successor.  It  was  on  the  Georgia  railroad,  opposite  the  Richmond 
and  Danville  railroad  freight  depot.  In  1853  Mr.  Leyden  became  the  sole 
proprietor  of  the  establishment,  but  in  1856,  took  in  as  partners  E.  W.  Holland, 
James  L.  Dunning,  and  John  McDonough,  and  the  partnership  resulting  was 
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also  known  as  A.  Leyden  &  Co.  In  1857,  Mr,  McDonough  sold  his  interest 
in  the  business  to  William  Rushton,  and  in  1858  Mr.  Leyden  himself  sold  his 
interest.  The  name  of  the  company  was  then  changed  to  the  Atlanta  Machine 
Works,  and  continued  to  run  under  that  name  until  the  war.  when  being  re- 
quested to  cast  shells  for  ihe  Confederate  government,  and  refusing,  the  prop- 
erly was  seized  by  the  government  and  used  by  them  for  the  manufacture  of 
shells  until  the  city  was  captured  by  General  Sherman,  when  the  works  were 
destroyed.  After  the  war  they  were  resurrected  by  Mr,  Butler,  now  of  Gaines 
ville.  Ga.  After  several  changes  in  the  firm  J.  H.  Porter  became  interested  in 
the  establishment,  hence  the  name  Porter  &  Butler,  and  these  two  gentlemen 
ran  it  for  several  years.  About  1S82  Mr.  McCombs  became  interested  in  the 
business,  and  in  later  years  Mr.  Georf;e  Taylor,  and  the  name  of  the  firm  was 
changed  to  McCombs,  Taylor  &  Co.,  and  the  name  of  tlic  works  remain,  as  it 
has  been  for  many  year.s,  The  Atlanta  Machine  Works,  The  goods  manufac- 
tured here  are  mill  machinery,  mining  machinery,  steam  engines,  and  various 
other  kinds  of  machinery  and  castings.  The  annual  product  of  the  works  has 
reached  as  high  as$200,000. 

The  Atlanta  Mining  and  Rolling  Mill  Company  was  incorporated  March 9, 
1866,  the  incorporators  being  John  D.  Gray,  Allen  Kennedy,  Aaron  Alexan- 
der, William  C,  Gray,  and  iheir  associates  and  successors,  and  the  authorized 
capital  stock  of  the  company  was  $200,000  The  privilege  was  granted  of 
increasing  it  to  $500,000.  This  was  in  fact  the  continuance  of  the  business 
carried  on  by  Lewis  Scofield  before  the  war,  and  during  the  war  by  Scofield 
&  Markh.nn.  The  location  of  the  works  wa-i  about  two  hundred  yards  west 
of  the  present  site  of  the  Fulton  Cotton  Spinning  Mills.  These  works  were, 
like  most  of  the  otlier  works  of  the  kind,  destroyed  by  the  war.  After  the 
war  the  Atlanta  Rolling  Mills  were  erected  nearly  opposite  the  present  site  of 
the  Atlanta  Bridge  and  Axle  Works  on  Marietta  street,  and  were  run  until 
1877,  when  the  business  failed  and  the  property  went  into  the  hands  of  a 
receiver.  The  receiver  conducted  the  business  about  a  year,  when  the  property 
was  sold  and  an  attempt  made  to  start  again.  The  result  was  another  failure 
and  another  receiver  in  the  person  of  Grant  Wilkins,  who  ran  the  business  for 
about  eight  years,  when  an  accidental  fire  destroyed  the  combustible  part  of 
the  buildings,  and  the  rest  of  the  ruins  still  remain.  The  property  has  been 
purchased  by  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company,  and  is  now 
owned  by  the  Georgia  Pacific  Railroad  Company. 

It  is  now  the  design  to  present  a  brief  rc'siimi'  of  the  manufacturing  that 
was  carried  on  in  the  city  during  the  war.  In  i860,  there  were  here  fourlarge 
micKine  sh'jps,  two  planing-mills,  three  tanneries,  two  shoe  factories,  a  soap 
factory,  and  clothing  manufactories  employing  seventy-five  hands.  The  most 
important  estabii'^hment  in  the  place  was  the  Scofield  &  Markham  Rolling 
Mills  for  the  manufacture  of  railroad  iron,  and  capable  of  turning  out  thirty 
tons  per  day. 
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The  opening  of  hostilities  caused  the  blockade  of  all  Southern  ports,  and 
cut  off  communication  with  the  outside  world.  The  South  had  large  armies 
to  be  equipped,  and  the  people  at  home  required  various  articles  of  utility  and 
comfort.  The  demand  had  in  some  way  to  be  supplied,  and  hence,  in  a  short 
time,  Atlanta  became  a  veritable  hive  of  industry.  Shops  and  factories  were 
soon  in  full  operation,  manufacturing  almost  every  article  that  could  be  of  use 
in  warfare,  from  field  ordnance  down  to  a  navy  revolver.  Immense  quantities 
of  shells  and  percussion  caps  were  turned  out  every  day,  and  shipped  to  the 
front.  Some  of  the  lighter  military  equipments,  requiring  considerable  skill  and 
ingenuity,  were  also  manufactured  here,  such  as  brass  buttons,  canteens,  bowie 
knives,  envelopes,  paper  boxes,  coffins,  etc.  The  bakers  did  a  tremendous  busi- 
ness supplying  the  army  with  hard -tack.  Mr.  Carl  F.  Barth  started  a  drum 
factory  and  turned  out  bass  and  kettle  drums  by  the  hundred.  There  were 
scores  of  clothing,  shoe,  hat  and  candle  factories.  Mr.  Thomas  W.  Chandler 
manufactured  fine  swords  for  officers.  These  were  of  well  tempered  steel  and 
were  serviceable  weapons.  James  McPherson  built  a  match  factory  at  great 
expense,  and  his  matches  were  sold  all  alon^j  the  line  from  Richmond  to  Mo- 
bile. Dr.  Samuel  Hape  came  home  after  a  year's  service  in  the  field,  author- 
ized by  the  government  to  manufacture  false  teeth,  gold  leaf  and  the  silver  wire 
used  for  surgical  purposes.  He  sent  through  the  lines  for  machinery  and  a 
gold  beater,  and  himself  made  a  trip  to  luirope  to  secure  other  needed  mate- 
rial. In  order  to  reach  Europe  he  had  to  run  the  blockade,  and  as  he  was  the 
bearer  of  dispatches  from  the  Confederate  government  to  its  minister  in  France, 
he  ran  not  a  little  risk.  He  made  his  industry  in  Atlanta  very  successful  and 
was  of  material  aid  to  the  government  and  the  people. 

But  most  of  the  ingenuity  of  the  Southern  people  was  at  that  time  turned 
into  warlike  channels.  It  was  expended  upon  cannon,  bombs,  powder,  pistols, 
sabers,  guns,  and  similar  articles,  in  preference  to  the  things  required  by  a 
peaceful  community.  Still  what  was  achieved  in  Atlanta  under  such  adverse 
circumstances,  when  the  raw  material  was  almost  entirely  lacking,  shows  that 
with  favorable  opportunities  they  had  the  resources,  the  inventive  ability,  and 
the  skill  to  provide  almost  anything  that  was  absolutely  necessary.  The  two 
evacuations,  by  the  Confederates  and  Federals,  with  the  consequent  destruction 
of  eleven -twelfths  of  the  city,  swept  away  every  vestige  of  these  manufactures, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  city  had  been  rebuilt  that  its  industrial  era  was  really 
inaugurated. 

And  even  since  the  inauguration  of  this  industrial  era,  which  is  full  of  prom- 
ise, and  which,  up  to  this  time,  is  far  from  being  barren  of  valuable  results, 
there  have  been  numerous  establishments  which,  from  various  reasons,  have 
failed  to  meet  with  that  success  which  would  warrant  their  projectors  in  con- 
tinuing to  labor  for  that  for  which  they  embarked  in  business,  and  which,  in 
different  instances,  lured  on  to  labor  for  a  greater  or  less  period  of  time.     In 


the  cases  of  those  that  were  of  short  duration  it  is  not  deemed  worth  while  to 
trace  their  rise  and  progress,  but  some  of  the  more  important  establishments 
are  briefly  sketched  in  the  following  pages,  and  from  ihe  success  which  has  at- 
tended ihem  some  idea  may  be  obtained  as  to  what  may  be  done  in  Atlanta 
in  the  way  of  manufacturing,  when  the  proper  conditions  are  observed.  The 
first  establishment  that  is  noticed  here  is  the  Winship  Machine  Company. 
The  business  of  this  company  was  established  in  1853,  by  Joseph  Winship, 
who,  though  originally  from  Massachusetts,  had  then  been  a  citizen  of  Georgia 
twenty-three  years.  He  located  where  the  works  are  now,  at  the  intersection 
of  Foundry  street  and  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  Here  he  erected  a 
foundry  and  machine  shop,  and  commenced  business  in  1854.  Soon  afterward 
he  took  into  partnership  his  brother,  Isaac  R.  Winship,  and  his  two  sons,  Rob- 
ert and  George,  the  firm  name  becoming  Josepli  Winship  &  Co.  The  build- 
ings which  had  been  erected  and  the  business  which  had  been  built  up  were 
destroyed  by  the  war,  but  as  soon  afterward  as  possible  work  was  commenced 
again.  In  1866  Isaac  R.  Winship  left  Atlanta,  and  the  business  was  continued 
by  Joseph  Winship  and  his  two  sons  until  January,  1 869,  when  Joseph  Winship 
retired  from  the  firm.  Tlie  business  was  then  conducted  by  the  two  brothers, 
Robert  and  George  Winship,  under  the  firm  name  of  Winship  Brothers  until 
January,  1SS5,  when  the  Winship  Machine  Company  was  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $200,000.  The  officers  of  the  company  since  then  have  been 
S  follows:  George  Winship,  president ;  Robert  Winship,  vice-president ;  and 
f  H.  E.  Rushton,  secretary.  In  18S2  the  entire  establishment  was  rebuilt  and 
enlarged,  and  since  then  the  buildings  have  consisted  of  a  blacksmith  shop  and 
machine  shop,  43  x  220  feet,  170  feet  of  which  is  two  stories  high,  the  rest  one 
story ;  a  foundry,  60  x  80  feet,  one  story  high ;  a  gin  shop,  40  x  1 20  feet,  three 
stories  high;  and  a  warehouse,  40  x  100  feet,  and  four  stories  high.  The  build- 
ings occupy  four  and  one- half  acres  of  ground,  and  the  business  consists  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  presses,  cotton-gins,  steam  engines  and  saw-mills,  beside? 
a  general  jobbing  work  in  iron.  The  number  of  hands  employed  is  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five,  tind  the  annual  value  of  the  product  of  the  establish- 
ment is  about  $250,000. 

E.  Van  Winkle  &  Co.  The  business  of  this  firm  was  started  in  1870  by 
Mr.  E.  Van  Winkle  in  a  small  way.  He  continued  alone  until  1880,  when  he 
sold  a  one-half  interest  to  his  present  partner,  Mr.  W.  W.  Boyd,  since  which 
time  the  firm  name  has  been  E.  Van  Winkle  &  Co.  This  firm,  since  1880,  has 
erected  a  number  of  new  buildings,  a  foundry,  a  warehouse,  and  an  enlarge- 
ment has  been  made  to  the  machine  shop.  In  1884  they  established  a  branch 
of  their  business  at  Dallas,  Tex.  The  business  consists  in  the  manufacture  of 
cotton  presses,  cotton-gins,  cotton-seed  oil-mills,  llnters,  saw-mills,  gin-house 
supplies,  and  castings  generally.  They  employ  from  one  hundred  to  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  hands,  and  have  a  very  large  and  rapidly  increasing  business. 
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"So  large  has  it  become  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  erect  an  entire  new 
plant,  and  for  this  purpose  they  purchased  in  1888  twenty  acres  of  land  out- 
^de  the  city  limits,  upon  which  it  is  their  intention  to  erect  the  new  buildings 
in  1889. 

The  Atlanta  Bridge  and  Axle  Company  was  organized  April  15,  1887,  and 

-<:ommenced  business  about  June  ist  of  the  same  year.     The  paid  in  capital  was 

^150,000.     The  company  bought  the  property  of  the  old  **  Atlanta  Bridge 

AVorks,"  located  at  the  corner  of  Marietta  street  and  North  avenue,  which  had 

suspended  business  some  three  years  previously.   New  buildings  and  machinery 

'^vere  added  until  the  works  were  fully  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  iron 

SLXid  steel  bridges,  and  other  structural  work  in  metal.    They  were  also  equipped 

for  the  manufacture  of  steel  channel  wagon  axles.     They  now  have  a  capacity 

—of  four  thousand  tons  of  bridges  and  five  thousand  sets  of  wagon  axles.     The 

"bridge  department  of  the  works  has  been  running  to  its  full  capacity  ever  since 

^his  company  was  organized,  but  the  axle  department  has  not  yet  been  started. 

The  company  find  a  market  for  their  work  throughout  the  United  States,  but 

•tteir  special  field  for  bridges  is  in  the  Southern  States.     The  company  employs 

-^^bout  three  hundred  and  twenty-five  men  on  the  average  the  year  round.     The 

officers  of  the  company  at  the  present  time  are,  W.  B.  Miles,  president ;  J.  L. 

Creswell,  vice-president ;   Grant  Wilkins,  secretary  and  engineer. 

The  Southern  Agricultural  Works  was  organized  in  1882,  with  a  paid  up 
-^:apital  stock  of  $150,000.     The  line  of  manufacture  consists  of  all  kinds  of 
-^rast  and  wrought  iron  plows,  steel  plows,  steel  blades,  etc.,  together  with  all 
^attachments ;  cotton-gins,  feeders  and  condensers,  and  cotton  warehouse  and 
^rompress  trucks  of  every  description.     The  company  makes  a  specialty  of  the 
lias  Haiman  chilled  plow.     The  plant  of  the  works  covers  an  area  of  5 1 5  x  1 50 
:,  fronting  on  Marietta  street,  and  extending  back  to  the  Western  and  At- 
lantic Railroad.     The  main  building  is  a  four- story  brick,  60  x  150  feet  in  size. 
le  next  building  is  the  foundry,  and  then  comes  the  grinding  and  polishing 
•00ms.  40  X  1 10  feet.     The  blacksmith  shop  is  40  x  150  feet  in  size,  in  which 
ire  employed  three  large  trip-hammers.     There  are  also  three  drop-hammers, 
large  rolling  machine  and  two  bull-dozers.     The  engine-room  is  thirty  feet 
uare,  and  the  engine  is  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  horse  power.     The  com- 
pany employs  a  force  of  two  hundred  hands,  and  the  weekly  pay  roll  amounts 
to  $1,800.     The  trade  is  very  large  and  extends  all  over  the  Southern  States. 
T*he  officers  at  this  time  are,  Elias  Haiman,  president,  and  S.  Landauer,  secre- 
tary and  treasurer.      Under  the  management  of  these  gentlemen  this  institu- 
tion has  become  one  of  the  leading  manufacturing  enterprises  in  the  Southern 
-States. 

The  Atlanta  Cotton  Seed  Oil-mills  was  founded  in   1882,  with  a  capital  of 

-^75,000.     The  factory  is  three  miles  out  of  the  city,  on  the  line  of  the  Georgia 

lilroad.     Here  four  buildings  are  occupied — press  and  boiler  rooms,  linter 


and  huller  rooms,  engine-room  and  storage  building,  all  of  which  cover  an  area 
of  four  acres.  The  machinery  is  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  designs,  and 
is  driven  by  an  engine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  horse  power.  Seventy- 
five  hands  are  employed,  and  the  transactions  of  the  company  amount  to  over 
$100,000.  The  products  are  criide  cotton  seed  oil,  oil-cake  and  oil-meal.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are,  Albert  E.  Thornton,  president;  Paul  Romare, 
vice-president;  and  William  J,  Montgomery,  secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  Exposition  Cotton  Mills  Company  was  organized  in  1882,  the  follow- 
ing gentlemen  being  the  incorporators:  Richard  Peters,  R.  D.  Spalding,  D,  N. 
Speer,  W.  B,  Cox,  W.  R.  Hill.  Robert  H.  Richards,  E.  C.  Peters.  W.  I.  Gam- 
att,  Benjamin  E.  Crane,  John  R.  Gramling.  Hugh  T.  Inman,  S.  M.  Inman,  W, 
S,  Inman,  John  H.  Inman,  James  Swann,  R.  M.  Clarke.  W.  M.  Dixon.  L.  P. 
Grant.  John  M.  Hill.  T.  L.  l^angston.  George  W.  Parrott,  James  English,  J.  D. 
Turner  and  E.  P.  Howell.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company,  which  is  all  paid 
in,  is  $500,000,  and  the  surplus  $1 50, 000.  The  officers  are  as  follows :  Presi- 
dent, D.  N.  Speer;  assistant,  W  A.  Speer ;  secretary,  C.  D.  Tuller ;  superin- 
tendent. A.  T.  Smith,  and  special  agent.  W.  C.  Martin.  Five  hundred  men  are 
employed.  The  mills  are  located  on  the  old  Oglethorpe  Park,  and  are  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  There  are  five  hundred  looms  in  the  mills,  and  sixteen  thou- 
sand spindles.  Nine  thousand  bales  of  cotton  are  converted  annually  into- 
shirtings,  sheetings  and  drillings,  which  find  a  market  in  all  the  Southern  Slates, 
^and  in  India  and  China. 

The  Atlanta  Cotton  Mills  was  oi^nized  as  a  stock  company  in  July,  1879, 
with  a  paid  up  capital  of  $300,000.  Their  factory  is  situated  on  Marietta  street, 
and  is  280x316  feet.  The  factory  is  six  stories  high.  The  engine  rooms 
are  three  stories  high  and  40  x  90  feet  in  dimensions.  The  engine  is  of  five 
hundred  horse  power.  There  arc  in  operation  in  these  mills  10.240  spindles, 
and  330  looms,  and  the  capacity  of  the  mills  is  20,000  yards  per  day.  The 
officersofthe  company  at  present  are  Rufus  B.  Bullock,  president  and  treasurer, 
and  J.  Walter  Kimball,  cashier. 

The  Atlanta  Steam  Dye  Works  were  founded  in  1871  by  James  Lochrey. 
They  began  operations,  however,  in  a  very  humble  way,  and  under  many  dis- 
couragements. People  at  first  were  unwilling  to  entrust  their  fabrics  in  his 
hands.  This  is  illustrated  by  an  incident  which  occurred  very  .soon  after  he 
had  established  the  works.  A  lady  brought  to  him  some  lace  curtains  which 
she  wanted  to  have  bleached,  but  would  not  leave  them  unless  upon  a  guaran- 
tee that  if  the  bleaching  process  should  prove  a  failure  no  charge  should  be 
made,  and  also  that  if  in  the  process  they  should  be  in  any  way  damaged,  Mr, 
Lochrey  should  pay  the  damage.  Mr.  Lochrey  made  a  success  of  the  bleach- 
ing process,  and  the  news  of  this  success  soon  spread  far  and  wide.  The  result 
was  that  he  soon  had  a  greater  amount  of  work  than  he  could  do  with  his  lim- 
ited facilities.     In  1872,  therefore,  he  erected  a  three-story  brick  building  on 
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Pryor  street  between  Loyd  and  Hunter  streets,  and  to  the  new  works  custom 
came  from  every  State  south  of  the  Ohio  River  and  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  This  enterprise  was  looked  upon  as  a  valuable  addition  to  the  industries 
of  Atlanta.  This  establishment  is  still  in  existence,  the  business  being  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Hattie  Lochrey,  widow  of  the  former  proprietor. 

The  Trowbridge  Furniture  Company  was  first  started  in  1874,  as  the  firm 
of  John  Trowbridge  &  Son.  In  1886  the  company,  as  at  present  named,  was 
incorporated  with  a  capital  of  $20,000,  and  with  privilege  of  increasing  it  to 
$100,000.  The  incorporators  and  the  officers  upon  organization  were  as  fol- 
lows :  John  Trowbridge,  president ;  Henry  Trowbridge,  manager ;  and  G.  C. 
Powers,  secretary.  The  factory  has  always  been  where  it  is  now,  at  Nos.  3 
to  1 1  Fort  street.  All  kinds  of  furniture  are  manufactured  by  this  company. 
The  number  of  hands  employed  varies  from  fifty  to  one  hundred,  and  the  an- 
nual value  of  the  manufactured  goods  amounts  to  about  $150,000. 

The  Fenley  P'urniture  Company  is  the  successor  of  the  W.  L.  Fenley  Fur- 
niture Company  which  was  established  in  1881  by  Wilson  L.  Fenley,  who  had 
been  engaged  for  some  years  previously  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture  in  At- 
lanta.    The  company  was  composed  of  W.  L.  Fenley,  John  A.  Donavan  and 
Frank  T.  Gather.     This  company  was  succeeded  about  January   i,  1888,  by 
"the  Fenley  Furniture  Company,  which   was  then  incorporated  with  a  capital 
stock  of  $20,000.     The  principal  incorporators  of  this  company  were  W.  L. 
Fenley  and  W.   R.  Ware.      Some  months  after  the  incorporation  Mr.  Ware 
4>ought  out  the  interests  of  all  the  other  stockholders,  and  has  since  then  been 
the  sole  proprietor.      The  factory  is  located  on   Fourth  street,  near  Ponder 
-street.     The  annual  value  of  the  manufactured  product  is  from  $60,000  to  $75,- 
^XX).      It  is  the  present  design  of  Mr.  Ware  to  erect  a  new  two- story  and  base- 
-^nent  brick  factory  early  in  1889,  and  thus  increase  his  facilities  for  the  manu- 
facture of  fine  furniture,  for  which  he  finds  a  market  in  all  of  the  Southern 
States. 

The  Boyd  &  Baxter  Furniture  Company  was  organized  in  1884.     Messrs. 

Soyd  &  Baxter  at  that  time  bought  out  the  plant  of  Messrs.  Hinman  &  Son  and 

ommenced  the  manufacture  of  furniture  on  a  moderate  scale.      But  with  the 

arge  supply  of  excellent  timber  of  all  the  varieties  required  in  the  manufacture 

furniture,  walnut,  cherry,  ash,  etc., and  the  inexhaustible  supply  of  fine  marble 

n  north  Georgia,  they  found  accessible  to  their  hands  the  best  material  for  the 

urposes  for  which  their  business  had  been  established.     They  therefore  erect- 

d  a  large  factory  building  256  x  50  feet  in  size  and  five  stories  high,  fronting 

n  Marietta  street,  and  extending  back  to  the  Western  and  Atlantic,  the  Geor- 

ia  Pacific,  and  the  Ea.st  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroads.     The 

ictory  is  supplied  with  the  latest  improved  labor-saving  machinery,  which  is 

!i:>ropelled  by  a  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  horse  power  Hamilton  Corliss  en- 

^in^;  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands  are  employed  ;   two  million  feet  of 
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lumber  are  worked  up  into  furniture  annually,  and  the  pay-roll  foots  up  about 
$1,500  per  week.  Isaac  S.  Boyd  is  president  of  the  company,  T.  W.  Baxter, 
secretary  and  treasurer,  and  F.  S.  Burns,  superintendent 

The  Atlanta  Furniture  Manu&cturing  Company  was  incorporated  in  1888. 
Following  are  the  officers  of  the  company :  C.  P.  Miller,  president ;  P.  H.  Mil- 
ler, vice-president;  H.  J.  Fear,  general  manager,  and  George  B.  Hinman,  su- 
perintendent This  institution  is  the  successor  of  the  **  Pioneer "  Furniture 
Manufactory  of  Atlanta,  first  established  by  George  Hinman  in  1879. .  After- 
ward the  firm  became  Hinman  &  Son,  and  the  latter  is  now  the  superintendent 
of  this  company.  The  factory  is  situated  on  Marietta  street  just  inside  the 
city  limits,  and  the  lots  numbered  from  529  to  537  inclusive.  It  is  equipped 
with  the  latest  improved  machinery.  The  company  was  incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  $10,000,  with  the  privilege  of  increasing  it  to  $100,000,  and  since  the 
incorporation  of  the  company  business  has  so  largely  increased  that  the  orig- 
inal stock  of  $10,000  has  been  largely  increased.  This  company  tolerates  only 
first  class  workmanship,  and  with  its  advanced,  chaste  and  original  designs,  and 
with  prices  even  lower  than  were  formerly  charged  for  ordinary  furniture,  to- 
gether with  the  thorough  business  methods  employed  in  this  factory,  there  is 
no  reason  for  wonder  or  surprise  that  this  company  occupies  its  present  envi- 
able position  among  the  many  thoroughly  reliable  manufacturing  firms  of  At- 
lanta. 

Louis  Gholstin  &  Co.,  manufacturers  of  woven  wire  springs,  spring  beds, 
cots,  mattresses  and  bedding,  commenced  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  Feb- 
ruary I,  1888.  Mr.  Gholstin  had  been  engaged  since  1880  in  the  manufacture 
of  flour,  as  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Arlington  Flouring  Mills.  In  these 
mills  however,  which  he  established,  he  was  alone  until  1882,  when  he  took 
into  partnership  W.  I.  Zachry  to  whom  he  sold  out  in  the  fall  of  1887.  Dur- 
ing the  height  of  the  prosperity  of  these  mills  they  made  two  hundred  barrels 
of  flour  per  day.  They  are  now  owned  by  Zachry  Brothers  &  Co.,  and  are  the 
only  mills  left  of  five  separate  establishments  of  the  same  kind  of  a  few  years 
ago.  The  reason  given  for  the  closing  of  the  other  four  mills  is  that  the  farm- 
ers of  upper  Georgia  have  for  many  years  been  raising  less  and  less  wheat,  and 
consequently  the  wheat  ground  into  flour  in  Atlanta  has  had  to  be  purchased 
in  Tennessee  and  other  States,  thus  increasing  the  freight  to  such  an  extent, 
that  it  has  become  cheaper  to  ship  flour  into  the  Atlanta  market  than  to  ship 
in  the  wheat.  The  firm  of  Louis  Gholstin  &  Co.,  is  composed  of  Louis  Gholstin 
and  E.  C.  Guthman,  the  latter  having  been  engaged  for  several  years  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  same  goods  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the  firm  is  now  en- 
gaged. They  commenced  in  the  building  at  the  corner  of  South  Forsyth  street 
and  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  Nos.  23  and  25.  Their  business  soon 
required  an  enlargement  of  their  quarters,  and  hence  they  erected  a  new  build- 
ing north  of  the  old  one.     They  now  occupy  three  buildings,  Nos.  17  to  25, 
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inclusive,  on  South  Forsyth  street,  where  they  employ  somewhat  more  than 
forty  hands,  and  manufacture  about  $75,000  worth  of  goods  per  annum. 

The  Atlanta  Glass  Works  Company  was  incorporated  in  1887.  the  incor- 
porators being  S.  M.  Inman,  E.  P.  Howell,  D.  W.  Curry,  A.  G.  Candler,  J.  L. 
Pinson,  Theodore  Schuman,  H.  G.  Hutchinson  and  J.  W.  Rankin.     The  offi- 
-cers  of  the  company  are  J.  W.  Rankin,  president ;  H.  G.   Hutchinson,  vice- 
president  ;  J.  L.  Pinson,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  A.  E.  Finkel,  superin- 
tendent.    The  capital  stock  of  the  company  was  authorized  to  be  $50,000, 
with  the  privilege  of  increasing  it  to  $100,000.     Since  the  organization  the 
<:apital  has  been  increased  to  $60,000.     The  factory  is  outside  the  city  limits 
-on  South  Pryor  street,  where  are  employed  one  hundred  and  fifty  hands,  the 
weekly  pay  roll  amounting  to  $1,500,  and  the  weekly  output  of  bottles  and 
<:himneys  amounts  to  about  $3,000. 

The  Atlanta  Pianoforte  Manufacturing  Company  was  incorporated  in  1887, 
"with  an  authorized  capital  of  $200,000,  R.  A.  Halliday  is  president  of  the  com- 
pany; G.  H.  Halliday,  secretary;  and  J.  W.Cooper,  superintendent.     The  fac- 
tory of  the  company  is  at  the  intersection  of  Bourne  street  and  the  Georgia 
!K.ailroad.     It  is  in  the  form  of  a  T,  the  main  part  being  three  stories  high,  and 
the  other  parts  being  two  and  one  story.     The  building  is  of  brick,  and  cost 
•about  $20,000.     The  machinery  cost  $7,000.     When  running  at  its  full  capa- 
<z\ty  the  factory  is  capable  of  turning  out  twenty  pianos  per  week.     The  piano 
xnade  is  of  the  J.  W.  Cooper  patent,  for  which  is  claimed  several  important  im- 
jjrovements,  both  in  the  construction  of  the  frame  and  of  the  piano  itself 
TThe  main  improvement  is  what  is  called  the  tone  governing  pedal,  by  which. 
^•Jie  tone  of  the  piano  can  be  graduated  at  will  from  that  of  a  full  piano  to  one 
'^hat  is  scarcely  audible.     In  connection  with  the  soft  pedal  this  piano  has  a 
^duplex  touch  by  which  the  pupil  is  enabled  to  gain  strength  in  the  fingers  and 
muscles  of  the  arm.     The  principal  improvement  in  the  case  consists  in 
upporting  the  wires  on  a  heavy  barred  skeleton,  which  is  hinged  at  one  end 
f  the  instrument,  and  is  thus  easily  opened  and  closed.     The  plate  and  skele- 
on  can  be  detached  from  the  case,  which  renders  the  handling  of  the  piano  a 
atter  of  ease  and  convenience. 
The  P^mberton  Medicine  Company  was  established  as  the  J.  S.  Pemberton 
^^Wedicine  Company.     It  was  at  first  a  copartnership,  and  consisted  of  Dr.  J.  S. 
emberton  and  Ed.  Holland,     It  was  established  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
ijring   Pemberton's  French  Wine  of  Coca,   Pemberton's  Indian  Queen  Hair 
ye,  and  Pemberton's  Globe  Flower  Cough  Syrup.      In  1884  the  copartner- 
Viip  was  changed  to  a  stock  company,  and  the  name  was  at  the  same  time 
Iianged  to  the  Pemberton  Chemical  Company.     The  president  of  this  com- 
any  was  D.  D.  Doe;    the  vice-president,  Ed.  Holland;    the  secretary,  F.  M. 
inson  ;  and  the  superintendent,  Dr.  J.  S.  Pemberton.     Their  manufactory 
as  at  No.  107  Marietta  street.     This  company  continued  three  years,  and  was 

59 
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succeeded  by  the  Pemberlon  Medicine  Company.  This  was  a  copartnersh 
the  parties  interested  being  A.  O.  Murphy.  E.  H.  Bloodworth,  J.  C.  Mayfii 
and  Dr.J.S.  Pemberton.  This  copartnership  lasted  until  October,  1888, wh 
a  charter  was  obtained  for  the  company,  which  had  an  authoriifed  capital 
$50,000.  An  organization  of  the  corporation  was  effected  about  January 
1889.  They  have  added  to  the  articles  manufactured  as  enumerated  abo' 
Pemberton's  Orange  and  Lemon  Elixir,  and  now  manufacture  all  four  of  I 
articles  named. 

The  Swift  Specific  Company  was  incorporated  June  13,  1879,  with  the  f 
lowing  incorporators:  H.  j,  Lamar,  president;  C,  T.  Swift,  vice-president; 
W.  Hunt,  treasurer;  and  J.  W.  Rankin,  secretary.  The  capital  stock  v 
$10,000,  which  has  not  been  increased,  though  the  privilege  was  granted 
the  charter  of  increasing  it  to  $100,000.  The  surplus  is  now,  however,  $9 
000,  thus  making  the  capilal  and  surplus  together  equal  to  $100,000.  1 
only  medicine  manufactured  by  this  company  is  the  famous  S.  S.  S.  remo 
or  Swift's  Specific  for  the  blood.  In  1883  the  present  laboratory  at  the  con 
of  Hunter  and  Butler  streets  was  erected.  It  is  a  three-story  brick  structu 
and  in  this  building  all  the  manufacturing  is  carried  on.  About  forty-f 
hands  are  employed,  ten  of  whom  are  females.  A  depot  has  recently  bi 
established  in  London.  England,  and  a  manager  placed  in  charge.  The  S 
cific  finds  a  large  sale  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries. 

The  Walter  A.  Taylor  Company  was  organized  June  23,  1888,  with  a  j 
up  capital  of  $15,000.     The  present  officers  arc  F.  B.  Palmer,  president; 
•  A.  Gregory,  secretary  ;  and  Walter  A.  Taylor,  manager.      The  business  1 
sists  of  the  manufaciurc  of  tlicitnsts' siipjilies  and  piTfunicry,      The  an 
manufactured  are  Taylor's  Premium  Cologne;  Taylor's  Cherokee  Remec 
Sweet  Gum  and  Mullein  for  coughs,  croup  and  consumption  ;  Dr.  Bigg 
Huckleberry  Cordial,  the  great  Southern  remedy  for  bowel  complaints 
children  teething.     The  business  of  the  company  amounts  to  about  $C( 
per  annum,  and  extends  throughout  the  Southern  States.     From  twer 
twenty-five  girls  are  employed   in  the  -manufacture  of  the  goods,  and  st 
salesmen  besides.     McKesson  &  Robbins,  of  New  York,  are  general  agcr 
the  United  States. 

The  Gate  City  Coffin  Company  was  organized  and  chartered  in  the  ; 
of  1887,  the  corporators  being  K.  E.  Rawson,  C.  E.  Boynton,  and  W.  C. 
son.  The  organization  was  effected  by  the  election  of  E.  E.  Rawson. 
dent ;  C.  E.  Boynton,  vice-president,  and  VV.  C.  Rawson,  secretary,  tre: 
and  manager.  The  authorized  capital  of  the  company  is  $100,000.  I 
the  same  year  a  three-story  brick  building,  loOx  135  feel,  was  erecti 
cost  of  $20,000,  and  the  company  commenced  business  in  January. 
They  have  in  their  employ  sixty-five  men,  and  have  a  capacity  of  thn 
dred  coffinsjper  week. 
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The  Atlanta  Coffin  Factory  (L.  H.  Hall  &  Co.)  was  established  in  1876, 
-at  which  time  a  building  was  erected  on  Marietta  street,  near  the  present  loca- 
tion of  E.  Van  Winkle  &  Co.'s  Works,  the  office  and  finishing  shop  being  at 
No.  36  Decatur  street.  The  present  buildings,  at  the  corner  of  Elliott  and 
Newton  streets,  were  erected  in  1879.  One  building  is  6ox  140  feet  in  size, 
and  three  stories  high,  and  another  is  50  x  80  feet,  and  three  stories  high  like- 
wise. Besides  these  there  are  boiler  rooms,  bending  rooms  and  dry  kilns. 
The  entire  plant  occupies  three  acres  of  ground,  and  the  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed varies  between  fifty  and  seventy- five.  The  company  is  composed  of 
L.  H.  Hall  and  J.  H.  Ellsworth,  and  transacts  a  large  amount  of  business,  their 
coffins  finding  a  market  in  all  of  the  Southern  States. 

The  George  W.  Scott  Manufacturing  Company. — This  company  was  estab- 
lished in  1868  by  George  W.  Scott,  the  present  president  of  the  company. 
The  business  of  the  company  is  the  manufacture  of  gossypium  phospho,  cotton 
-and  corn  fertilizer,  which  has  acquired  a  reputation  second  to  no  other  fertilizer 
known  to  planters  throughout  the  Southern  States.  The  works  are  situated  at 
Edgewood  on  the  Georgia  Railroad.  They  have  a  capacity  of  eight  thousand 
tons  per  annum,  and  furnish  employment  to  forty  hands  in  the  different  de- 
partments. George  B.  Scott  is  the  vice-president  of  the  company,  and  Thomas 
L.  Cooper,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is 
$250,000. 

Besides  this  company  there  are  several  other  companies  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  fertilizers,  among  them  the  Atlanta  Guano  Company,  with  a 
capital  and  surplus  of  $46,000.  Of  this  company  John  M.  Green  is  the  pres- 
ident, and  Clifton  F.  Mansfield,  secretary  and  treasurer.  This  company  n^an- 
ufactures  high  grade  guanos  and  acid  phosphates.  They  also  import  materials 
for  fertilizers.  The  Pendleton  Guano  Company  has  a  capital  of  $105,000, 
William  M.  Pendleton  is  the  president  and  manager  of  the  company,  and 
Edward  A.  Werner,  treasurer.  They  manufacture  several  kinds  of  fertilizers, 
the  works  being  located  at  Kirkwood.  The  Southern  Phosphate  Works  are 
located  on  Houston  street  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  R.  &  D.  Railroad. 
Robert  F.  Maddox  is  president  of  this  company,  William  L.  Peel,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  John  C.  Clarke,  general  manager.  Besides  these  there  are 
several  other  manufacturers  and  dealers. 

O.  A.  Smith's  Chemical  Works  were  erected  in  1882.  and  were  located 
just  outside  the  city  limits  on  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  They  were 
•destroyed  by  fire  on  the  morning  of  July  14,  1888.  Since  that  time  Mr. 
Smith  and  Mr.  A,  Leyden  have  formed  a  partnership  and  have  erected  supe- 
rior chemical  works  about  four  miles  from  the  center  of  the  city  on  the  line  of 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  The  Georgia  Pacific,  and  the  East  Ten- 
nessee, Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroads  also  run  past  the  property.  They  have 
purchased  twenty  five  acres  of  land  at  this  point,  upon  which  they  have  erected 
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the  following  buildings :  A  dfiunber  house,  144  x  34  feet  in  size,  and  three 
stories  high  ;  a  burner  house,  28  x  34  feet ;  a  nitric  acid  house,  50  x  50  feet ;  a 
platinum  house,  25x40  feet;  a  boiler  house,  16x30  feet;  a  steam  pump 
house,  10  X  12 ;  a  niter  storage  house,  20  x  30 ;  an  acid  storage  house,  16  x  16 ; 
a  water  tower,  20  x  20,  and  50  feet  high ;  an  ofRce,  i6x  30 ;  eight  femily  cot- 
tages,  and  a  foreman's  house.  Besides  these  buildings  they  have  a  water  stor- 
age pond  with  a  capacity  of  1,500,000  gallons.  The  capital  invested  is  $25,- 
000.     The  works  will  go  into  operation  about  February  i ,  1 889. 

The  Atlanta  Manufacturers'  Association. — Toward  the  latter  part  of  1872: 
it  was  thought  that  the  interests  of  manufacturers  would  be  enhanced  by  the 
formation  of  an  association  whose  special  duty  it  should  be  to  look  after  these 
interests.  Accordingly  about  January  10,  1873,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  of  organizing  such  an  association.  A  majority  of  the 
committee  held  a  meeting  on  the  I7tb  of  January,  which  majority  reported  in 
&vor  of  the  proposed  organization.  In  order  to  eflect  this  organization,  a 
large  meeting  was  held  in  Manufacturers'  Hall  on  the  22nd  of  the  month.  *  J. 
J.  Toon,  from  the  committee  on  organization,  reported  in  fitvor  of  there  being 
the  following  officers :  A  president,  two  vice-  presidents,  a  recording  secretary* 
a  corresponding  secretary,  and  a  treasurer ;  and  also  diat  there  be  appropriate 
standing  committees.  The  organization  of  the  association  was  effected  Janu* 
ary  28,  1873,  by  the  election  of  the  following  officers :  J.  C.  Peck,  president ; 
S.  C.  Hitchcock  and  James  Ormond,  vice-presidents ;  G.  W.  D.  Cook,  record- 
ing secretary ;  J.  S;  Peterson,  corresponding  secretary,  sni],  M.  Willis,  treas* 
urer.  The  executive  committee  was  composed  of  B.  F.  Longley,  R.  Winship,. 
Jacob  Elsas,  A.  T.  Finney,  and  G.  W.  Hall.  A  committee  on  constitution 
was  appointed,  consisting  of  W.  Goodnow,  J.  J.  Toon,  J.  J.  Ford,  H.  Lewis,, 
and  J.  S.  Peterson.  All  manufacturers  and  all  persons  interested  or  engaged 
in  manufactures  or  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  afl  interested  directly  or  indi- 
reptly  in  the  promotion  of  these  interests  were  invited  to  join  the  association* 

At  the  same  meeting  at  which  the  organization  was  effected,  the  following 
remarks  in  substance  were  made  by  one  of  the  progressive  spirits  present: 
Manufactures  are  not  established  in  any  city  merely  to  benefit  that  city.  The 
city  of  Atlanta  was  not  offering  sufficient  inducements  to  manufacturers  to- 
influence  them  to  come  here.  Without  water  power,  and  with  coal  at  the  price 
it  was  then  commanding,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  cents  per  bushel,  it 
was  impossible  for  Atlanta  to  become  a  manufacturing  city.  Water  power 
could  not  be  had  ;  that  was  out  of  the  question.  It  would  cost  more  than  it 
would  be  worth.  The  only  hope  for  Atlanta  to  become  a  manufacturing  city,, 
therefore,  was  the  securing  of  cheap  coal.  Without  cheap  coal  the  idea  of 
making  Atlanta  a  manufacturing  city  might  as  well  be  abandoned.  The  first 
and  greatest  effort,  therefore,  of  Atlanta,  should  be  to  obtain  cheap  coal.  This 
could  be  done  by  building  the  Georgia  Western  Railroad  to  the  coal  fields  of 
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Alabama,  and  the  speaker  urged  upon  Atlanta  the  importance  of  seeing  that 
this  enterprise  was  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion.  It  was  estimated  that 
with  this  railroad  completed,  coal  could  be  brought  to  Atlanta  and  sold  at 
from  twelve  and  a  half  cents  to  fifteen  cents  per  bushel.  And  at  these  prices 
for  coal,  and  with  exemption  from  taxation  for  a  term  of  years,  manufacturing 
in  Atlanta  was  possible. 

About  the  same  time  these  remarks  were  made  to  the  Manufacturer  s  Asso- 
ciation, the  following  suggestions  were  made  to  the  city  council  by  G.  W. 
Adair :  He  said  that  up  to  that  time  manufacturing  had  received  but  little 
encouragement  in  Atlanta.  All  admitted  its  necessity  in  order  that  the  city's 
prosperity  might  be  assured,  but  few  sustained  their  opinion  by  any  practical 
steps.  The  monied  men  were  for  the  most  part  brokers,  and  preferred  to  use 
their  money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest.  Adventurers  were  always  ready  ta 
borrow  money  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  and  capitalists,  instead  of  fostering 
pubhc  enterprises  and  assisting  meritorious  projects  at  a  moderate  rate  of  inter- 
est, preferred  the  high  rates,  and  thus  drove  these  commendable  enterprises 
away.  For  this  reason  and  others  which  were  considered  equally  valid,  the 
city  council  was  earnestly  advised  to  grant  immunity  from  taxation  to  any 
bona  fide  manufacturer  that  was  then  in  the  city  or  who  might  afterward  be 
induced  to  establish  himself  in  the  city,  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  There 
was,  he  said,  plenty  of  capital  in  Atlanta,  plenty  of  operatives,  and  coal  was 
cheap.  In  his  opinion  there- were  manufacturing  enterprises  that  might  be 
established  here  in  which  from  twenty  per  cent,  to  thirty  per  cent,  could  be 
readily  made  on  the  capital  invested.  In  order  to  prove  the  correctness  of  his 
views,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  encouragement  to  any  one  having  money 
which  he  might  possibly  be  induced  to  invest  in  some  kind  of  manufacturing 
business,  he  gave  an  account  of  the  success  a  friend  of  his  had  met  with  in 
such  an  enterprise.  This  acquaintance,  after  trying  in  vain  to  dispose  of  a 
valuable  water  power,  at  length  determined  to  utilize  it  himself  He  therefore 
put  up  a  cheap  building,  bought  a  set  of  second-hand  machinery  from  a  firm 
in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  on  credit,  and  commenced  the  business  of  manufacturing 
cotton  yarns.  The  entire  outlay  for  his  building  and  machinery  was  only  about 
twenty  dollars,  and  at  the  time  of  the  relation  of  the  circumstance,  the  indi- 
vidual referred  to  was  clearing  about  $1,200  per  month.  In  his  opinion  cot- 
ton factories  could  be  run  cheaper  in  Atlanta  by  steam  than  by  water  power, 
ind  he  advocated  the  building  of  three  such  factories  here.  He  said  that  one 
Treat  trouble  with  the  Southern  people  was  that  every  man  who  put  his  money 
nto  such  an  enterprise  wanted  to  be  president  or  secretary  or  some  other 
>fficer  of  the  company,  and  draw  a  big  salary  for  his  services.  His  plan  was 
Or  a  number  of  monied  men  to  subscribe  to  the  stock  of  the  company,  and 
then  put  one  competent  man  at  the  head  of  the  business,  and  thus  have  but 
One  salaried  man  about  the  institution,  and  then  there  would  be  a  chance  of 


there  being  a  dividend  to  the  stockholders.     This  lie  said  was  the  plan  fol- 
lowed in  the  Northern  States,  and  it  was  usually  a  success. 

Notwithstanding  the  obvious  benefits  to  be  derived  by  concerted  action  on 
the  part  of  the  manufacturers  of  Atlanta,  yet  new  members  came  into  the  asso- 
ciation very  slowly.  At  a  meeting  of  the  association  held  on  February  tl, 
1S73,  ihe  question  of  the  possible  success  of  home  manufactures  was  quite 
earnestly  discussed.  The  opinion  seemed  to  be  generally  entertained  if  home 
manufacturers  could  make  and  sell  articles  as  cheaply  as  Northern  manufac- 
turers conld  make  and  ship  their  articles  down  to  the  Southern  States,  the 
people  of  these  States  would  certainly  patronize  home  manufactures  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  question  seemed  to  be  "  How 
could  the  people  be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  home  manufactures  ?"  As 
A  proposed  solution  to  this  question,  Mr.  L.  L.  Parkham  offered  a  series  of 
resolutions,  as  follows: 

Whereas,  There  is  not  as  yet  that  interest  manifested  in  tlie  Manufactu- 
rers' Association  of  Atlanta,  so  desirable  to  the  manufacturers  of  this  city,  and 

Whereas,  There  is  a  misunderstanding  with  some  of  them  as  to  the  real 
■objects  of  the  association,  therefore, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  by  the  chair  to  prepare 
an  address  to  the  manufacturers  of  Atlanta,  setting  forth  the  objects  to  be 
attained  by  this  association,  and  such  other  matters  as  they  may  deem  politic. 
Land  that  said  address  be  reported  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  association. 
'  Mr.  McHride  thought  it  practicable  to  prepare  an  address  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, then  in  session,  on  the  subject  of  extending  aid  and  sympathy  to  the 
manufacturers  of  Georgia,  and  on  his  motion,  a  committee  consisting  of  Mc- 
Bride,  Ashley,  Hitchcock,  and  Peterson,  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address 
to  the  Legislature  on  the  subject.  This  association  adopted  a  constitution  on 
the  17th  of  the  month.  The  main  features  of  this  constitution  were  as  follows : 
By  section  1  the  name  of  the  association  was  declared  to  be  "  The  Manufac- 
turers' Associatien  of  Atlanta."  By  section  2  the  objects  of  the  association 
were  declared  to  be  to  promote  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Atlanta,  and  to 
co-operate  with  similar  institutions  of  the  State,  and  to  keep  a  faithful  watch 
over  all  questions  affecting  their  industrial  and  financial  condition,  and  thus 
secure  the  adoption  of  such  a  policy  and  such  laws  as  would  be  promotive  of 
their  prosperity  ;  and  to  co-operate  with  similar  associations  in  the  State  hav- 
ing the  same  ends  in  view. 

On  the  3d  of  March  following  the  association  took  hold  of  the  question  of 
lessening  the  burdens  of  manufacturers,  in  -good  earnest.  They  adopted  a  me- 
morial to  the  city  council,  asking  them  to  exempt  from  taxation  all  manufac- 
turers in  the  city,  and  they  also  asked  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  co-ope- 
rate with  them  in  accomplishing  this  object.  Colonel  W.  C.  Webb,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  value  of  manufacturing  establishments  to  Atlanta,  said  that  pig  iron 
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could  be  made  in  Atlanta  cheaper  than  in  the  mountains,  and  J.  M.  Willis  said 
that  hickory  poles  were  being  cut  and  shipped  North  over  the  Air  Line  Rail- 
road, there  manufactured  into  ax  helves,  and  then  re^shipped  back  to  Atlanta^ 
and  here  sold.  It  would  therefore  seem  that  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  manu- 
facture ax  helves  in  Atlanta,  from  the  same  hickory  poles,  and  sell  them  here 
cheaper  than  they  were  being  sold,  for  thus  the  freight  would  be  saved  both 
ways. 

In  this  way  the  association  did  what  it  could  to  advance  the  manufacturing 
interests  of  the  city.  It  kept  up  its  meetings  until  some  time  in  1875,  but  they 
became  less  and  less  frequent  and  less  interesting,  until  at  last  they  were  en- 
tirely abandoned.  There  was  then  no  organization  of  the  kind  until  August^ 
1887,  when  the  association  was  reorganized  under  its  old  name.  Its  affairs 
were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Colonel  Edward  Hulbert,  a  historic  character  in 
Georgia,  and  an  able  financier  and  statistician.  Of  this  association  most  of  the 
leading  merchants,  bankers  and  manufacturers  of  the  city  were  members.  The 
existence  of  this  association  continued  until  the  death  of  Colonel  Hulbert, 
when  it  was  permitted  to  lapse.  A  brief  account  of  its  work  is  introduced 
below. 

The  Manufacturers'  Association  was  again  reorganized  in  December,  1888. 
A  meeting  was  held  December  i  ith,  at  the  rooms  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  for  that  purpose.  Colonel  D.  N.  Speer  was  made  chair- 
man of  the  meeting,  and  M.  F.  Amorous  secretary.  S.  M.  Inman,  president 
of  the  previous  organization  made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  said  that  during 
one  year  of  that  association's  work,  from  October,  1886,  to  November,  1887, 
it  established  and  built  up  one  excelsior  factory,  one  glass  factory,  one  spice- 
mill,  one  furniture  factory,  one  bridge  and  axle  works,  one  manufacturers'  in- 
vestment and  land  company,  and  one  cotton  seed  oil  works.  The  old  associa- 
ion  had  died  a  natural  death  from  want  of  support,  having  been,  however, 
first  sadly  crippled  by  the  ill- health  of  its  secretary.  Colonel  Hulbert,  H.  W. 
Grady,  John  T.  Glenn.  E.  P.  Howell,  H.  I.  Kimball  and  G.  W.  Adair  made 
speeches  in  favor  of  the  proposed  reorganization,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed consisting  of  H.  W.  Grady,  A.  E.  Buck,  S.  M.  Inman,  John  T.  Glenn 
and  J.  W.  Rankin  whose  duty  it  was  to  report  a  board  of  twenty  directors  for 
the  new  association.  This  committee  reported  the  following  names:  D.  N. 
Speer,  J.  C.  Peck.  R.  B.  Bullock,  W.  W.  Boyd.  E.  P.  Howell,  N.  C.  Kiser,  C.  W. 
Hunnicutt.George  Winship,  T.  W.  Baxter,  H.  I.  Kimball,  M.  F.  Amorous,  W. 
B.  Miles,  E.  P.  Chamberlin,  L.  J.  Hill,  R.  J.  Lowry,  Elias  Haiman,  J.  R.  Wylie, 
Hoke  Smith,  J.  W.  Rankin  and  S.  M.  Inman.  This  report  was  unanimously 
adopted. 

These  gentlemen  met  at  the  office  of  the  ConstiUition  on  December  13th, 
and  organized  by  the  election  of  E.  P.  Howell,  president,  and  J.  W.  Rankin, 
D.  N.  Speer,  C.  A.  Collier,  W.   B.   Miles  and  L.  J.  Hill,  vice-presidents.     On 


the  i8th  of  December  James  R.  Wylie  was  elected  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Three  separate  departments  were  adopted  the  manufacturers'  loan  association, 
the  real  estate  bureau  and  the  advertiscmenl  department.  The  iniliation  fee 
was  fixed  at  ten  dollars  and  annual  dues,  five  dollars.  Tlie  selection  of  a  loca- 
tion for  the  exhibition  room  was  entrusted  to  President  Howeil,  secretary 
Wylie  and  C.  W.  Hunnicult.  The  next  meeting  was  set  for  December  27,  1 888, 
too  late  for  further  reference  in  this  work. 

The  entire  number  of  manufacturing  establishments  in  1886  was  303  ;  the 
capital  invested  was  $6,500,000;  the  number  of  hands  employed  was  6.674; 
the  amount  of  wages  paid  was  $2,425,000 ;  the  value  of  the  raw  material  man- 
factured  was  $6,460,520,  and  the  value  of  the  manufactured  product  was  $10.- 
22 1,600.  This  is  a  very  remarl^able  showing  taking  into  consideration  the  fact 
that  for  some  time  there  had  been  quite  a  depression  in  business,  which  had 
been  felt  all  over  the  country.  It  is  everywhere  realized  that  the  future  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  city  depends  largely  upon  the  manufacturing  establish- 
ments that  she  is  able  to  induce  to  locate  here,  and  that  to  a  large  extent  this 
depends  on  the  demand  for  the  manufactured  goods  that  she  can  aid  in  devel- 
oping, for  without  a  market  all  such  enterprises  must  necessarily  experience  a 
hard  struggle  for  existence.  This  market  which  she  needs  and  desires  can 
only  be  developed  by  the  intelligent  development  of  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  State. 


CHAPTER    XXIV. 

INTERNATIONAL   COTTON  EXHIBITION. 

ONE  of  the  most  important  events  in  the  history  of  Atlanta,  and  perhaps 
the  most  far-reaching  in  its  beneficent  results  to  the  entire  South,  was  the 
International  Cotton  Exhibition  of  1881,  The  idea  of  holding  such  an  exhi- 
bition in  the  South  was  first  suggested  by  Edward  Atkinson  of  Boston,  Mass. 
In  August,  1880,  Mr.  Atkinson  wrote  a  letter  to  a  New  York  journal,  in  which 
he  discussed  the  great  waste  incident  to  the  methods  then  in  use  in  the  gath- 
ering and  handling  of  the  cotton  crop,  and  advised  the  gathering  together  of 
those  interested  in  the  production  of  this  great  Southern  staple  at  some  point 
in  the  South  for  the  purpose  of  devising  some  means  to  remedy  this  evil.  The 
Atlanta  Constitution  republished  the  letter  and  urged  the  importance  of  some 
action  thereto  A  few  weeks  after  the  publication  of  this  letter  it  was  an- 
nounced that  IVlr,  Atkinson  was  about  to  make  a  Southern  trip  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  the  suggestion  in  form.     Mr.  H,  I.  Kimball  being  impressed  with 
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^even  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  the  length  of  the  transept  four  hundred  feet, 
and  the  width  of  the  arms  ninety-six  feet.  The  dimensions  of  the  remaining 
principal  buildings  were  as  follows  :  Railroad  building,  200  x  100  feet ;  railroad 
annexes,  40x60  and  40  x  100  feet ;  agricultural  implement  building,  96  x  288 
feet;  carriage  annex.  96x212  feet;  art  and  industry  building,  520x60  feet; 
judge's  hall,  90  x  1 20  feet ;  horticultural  hall,  40  x  80  feet ;  restaurant,  100  x  200 
feet  There  were  several  other  buildings,  as  the  Florida  building,  press  pavil- 
ion, police  headquarters,  etc.,  all  built  by  the  exposition,  while  in  addition  to 
the  above  quite  a  number  of  individuals  or  collective  exhibitors  erected  build- 
ings for  themselves. 

The  exposition  was  opened  on  October  5,  1881,  and  the  occasion  formed 
a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  Atlanta.  The  civic  and  military  parade, 
held  in  honor  of  the  event,  was  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Henry  Jackson, 
chief  marshal  of  the  day,  and  consisted  of  the  Fifth  Artillery  Band,  Gate  City 
Guards,  Governor  Colquitt,  president  of  the  exposition.  Director- General  H.  I. 
Kimball  and  the  executive  committee  in  carriages ;  Fifth  Artillery;  orators 
of  the  day,  bishops.  United  States  judges.  United  States  senators,  members  of 
Congress,  governors  of  States  and  other  guests ;  Fifth  Artillery  Company ; 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  ex-governors  of  Georgia,  State  officers,  president  of 
the  Senate  and  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Georgia,  mayor, 
council  and  city  officers  of  Atlanta,  commissioners  of  Fulton  county,  mayors 
of  other  cities,  citizens'  exposition  committee,  representatives  from  the  press, 
vice-presidents,  shareholders,  and  other  invited  guests. 

At  the  exposition  grounds  addresses  were  made  by  Director- General  H.  I. 
Kimball,  Governor  Colquitt,  Senator  Z.  B.  Vance,  Senator  D.  W.  Voorhees, 
and  an  exposition  ode.  written  by  Mr.  Paul  H.  Hayne,  of  Georgia,  was  read 
by  Hon.  N.  J.  Hammond,  of  Atlanta. 

The  exposition  was  a  success  in  every  way.  The  entire  number  of  exhibits 
was  1,113,  of  which  the  Southern  States  contributed  more  than  one-half.  New 
England  and  Middle  States,  341  ;  Western  States,  138  ;  foreign,  7.  The  gross 
receipts  of  the  exposition  were  $262,5  13,  and  the  total  disbursements,  $258,475. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  3,816  for  the  seventy-six  days  the  exposi- 
tion was  open.  The  largest  number  of  admissions  on  any  one  day  occurred 
on  December  7th,  Planters'  Day,  when  there  were  10,293. 

The  exposition  closed  on  December  31,  1881,  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
It  had  been  a  financial  as  well  as  an  artistic  and  industrial  success.  During  its 
progress  it  had  been  visited  by  thousands  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Novel  and  valuable  agricultural  processes,  side  by  side  with  weighty, 
economic  theories,  were  demonstrated,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  press 
spread  broadcast.  Its  potent  effect  for  good  had  been  felt  throughout  the 
South,  and  from  it  has  sprung  the  most  important  factors  in  the  wonderful 
material  development  of  Atlanta  within  the  last  decade.     The  men  who  had 


Chambcrlin,  all  of  Atlanta,  and  Edward  Atkinson,  Boston,  Mass.;  Cyrus 
sey,  New  Orleans,  La.;  Richard  Garsed,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  John  H.  Inman. 
New  York,  and  J.  W,  Paramore,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  This  committee  selected 
as  officers  of  the  exposition  Senator  Joseph  E.  Brown,  president  {subsequently 
resigned  and  was  succeeded  by  Governor  Alfred  H.  Colquitt);  Samuel  M.  In- 
man, treasurer;  J.  VV.  Ryckman,  secretary,  and  R-.  J.  Lowry  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee.  Subsequently  Messrs.  Rice  and  Foreacre  resigned  from 
the  executive  committee,  and  J.  R.  Wylie  and  R.  D.  Spaulding  were  elected. 
H.  I,  Kimball  was  elected  chairman  of  the  committee. 

To  secure  the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  the  exposition  was  the  first  duty 
of  the  executive  committee.  It  was  believed  that  if  Atlanta  subscribed  one- 
third  of  the  amount  required,  other  cities  interested  in  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise would  contribute  the  balance.  A  canvass  of  the  city  was  made,  and 
in  one  day  the  amount  apportioned  to  Atlanta  was  secured.  Atlanta's  prompt 
and  decided  action  in  this  respect  gave  a  most  wonderful  impetus  to  the  enter- 
prise. Mr.  Kimball  was  authorized  to  visit  Northern  cities  and  endeavor  to 
interest  them  in  the  undertaking.  He  visited  New  York  and  secured  subscrip- 
tions to  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  shares  of  stock ;  Boston  took  sixty  shares; 
Baltimore,  forty-eight;  Norfolk.  Va.,  buying  twenty-five;  Philadelphia,  forty- 
three;  Cincinnati,  seventy-nine.  The  gratifying  result  of  Mr,  Kimball's  work 
in  the  North  and  the  apparent  interest  manifested  by  the  whole  country  caused 
I'thc  executive  committee  to  take  immediate  steps  to  put  the  whole  work  of  or- 
ganizing, preparing  and  conducting  the  enterprise  in  hand. 

For  the  more  efficient  conduct  and  management  of  the  exposition  the  ex> 
ecutive  committee  created  the  oflice  of  director- general  and  chief  executive 
officer,  to  whom  was  given  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  operations  and 
afifairs  of  the  exposition.  To  this  important  trust  the  committee  wisely  selected 
Mr.  H.  L  Kimball,  who,  from  the  first  intimation  of  the  exposition,  had  taken 
.  a  deep  interest  in  its  success. 

Oglethorpe  Park  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  exposition.  It  belongs  to 
the  city  and  is  located  two  and  one-half  miles  northwest  from  the  railroad  depot, 
and  on  the  line  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad.  This  park  was  orig- 
inally laid  out  and  improved  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Kimball,  in  1870,  for 
the  use  of  agricultural  fairs,  but  the  work  of  adapting  the  grounds  and  erecting 
the  necessary  buildings  for  the  exposition  was  not  an  easy  task.  The  work 
was  begun  under  Mr.  Kimball's  direction,  and  rapidly  pushed  to  completion 
and  made  ready  for  exhibitors  in  ample  time  for  the  opening  of  the  exposition. 

The  main  building  was  constructed  after  a  general  model  of  a  cotton  factory, 
as  suggested  by  Mr.  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  the  form  being  a  Greek  cross,  the 
transept  nearly  half  the  length,  the  agricultural  and  carriage  annexes  extend- 
ing along  the  southern  side,  and  the  mineral  and  woods  department  forming 
an  annex  at  the  extreme  western  end  of  the  building.     Its  extreme  length  was 
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-seven  hundred  and  twenty  feet,  the  length  of  the  transept  four  hundred  feet, 
and  the  width  of  the  arms  ninety-six  feet.  The  dimensions  of  the  remaining 
principal  buildings  were  as  follows  :  Railroad  building,  200  x  100  feet ;  railroad 
annexes,  40x60  and  40  x  100  feet ;  agricultural  implement  building,  96  x  288 
feet;  carriage  annex,  96x212  feet;  art  and  industry  building,  520x60  feet; 
judge's  hall,  90  x  1 20  feet ;  horticultural  hall,  40  x  80  feet ;  restaurant,  100  x  200 
feet.  There  were  several  other  buildings,  as  the  Florida  building,  press  pavil- 
ion, police  headquarters,  etc.,  all  built  by  the  exposition,  while  in  addition  to 
the  above  quite  a  number  of  individuals  or  collective  exhibitors  erected  build- 
ings for  themselves. 

The  exposition  was  opened  on  October  5,  1 881,  and  the  occasion  formed 
a  memorable  day  in  the  history  of  Atlanta.  The  civic  and  military  parade, 
held  in  honor  of  the  event,  was  under  the  direction  of  Captain  Henry  Jackson, 
chief  marshal  of  the  day,  and  consisted  of  the  Fifth  Artillery  Band,  Gate  City 
Guards,  Governor  Colquitt,  president  of  the  exposition.  Director- General  H.  I. 
Kimball  and  the  executive  committee  in  carriages ;  Fifth  Artillery;  orators 
of  the  day,  bishops,  United  States  judges.  United  States  senators,  members  of 
Congress,  governors  of  States  and  other  guests;  Fifth  Artillery  Company; 
Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  ex-governors  of  Georgia,  State  officers,  president  of 
the  Senate  and  speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Georgia,  mayor, 
council  and  city  officers  of  Atlanta,  commissioners  of  Fulton  county,  mayors 
of  other  cities,  citizens'  exposition  committee,  representatives  from  the  press, 
vice-presidents,  shareholders,  and  other  invited  guests. 

At  the  exposition  grounds  addresses  were  made  by  Director- General  H.  I. 
Kimball,  Governor  Colquitt,  Senator  Z.  B.  Vance,  Senator  D.  W.  Voorhees, 
and  an  exposition  ode.  written  by  Mr.  Paul  H.  Hayne,  of  Georgia,  was  read 
by  Hon.  N.  J.  Hammond,  of  Atlanta. 

The  exposition  was  a  success  in  every  way.  The  entire  number  of  exhibits 
was  1,113,  of  which  the  Southern  States  contributed  more  than  one-half.  New 
England  and  Middle  States,  341  ;  Western  States,  138  ;  foreign,  7.  The  gross 
receipts  of  the  exposition  were  $262,5 13,  and  the  total  disbursements,  $258,475. 
The  average  daily  attendance  was  3.816  for  the  seventy-six  days  the  exposi- 
tion was  open.  The  largest  number  of  admissions  on  any  one  day  occurred 
on  December  7th,  Planters'  Day,  when  there  were  10,293. 

The  exposition  closed  on  December  31,  1881,  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
It  had  been  a  financial  as  well  as  an  artistic  and  industrial  success.  During  its 
progress  it  had  been  visited  by  thousands  of  strangers  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Novel  and  valuable  agricultural  processes,  side  by  side  with  weighty, 
economic  theories,  were  demonstrated,  and  through  the  agency  of  the  press 
spread  broadcast.  Its  potent  effect  for  good  had  been  felt  throughout  the 
South,  and  from  it  has  sprung  the  most  important  factors  in  the  wonderful 
material  development  of  Atlanta  within  the  last  decade.     The  men  who  had 


control  of  it  were  nearly  all  citizens  of  Atlanta,  and  although  they  were  aided' 
and  assisted  by  residents  of  other  cities  and  States  throughout  the  country,  it 
was  in  reality  almost  entirely  an  Atlanta  enterprise,  and  its  success  demon- 
strated their  public  spirit,  energy  and  far-seeing  business  sagacity.  Upon  H, 
I.  Kimball  rested  most  of  the  responsibility  and  the  entire  management  of  this 
novel  enterprise  in  the  South,  and  to  his  perfect  adaptability  to  the  great  task 
must  always  be  given  the  largest  share  of  individual  credit  for  the  result  at- 
tained. 

Piedmont  Exposilion. — The  exhibit  at  the  Atlanta  International  Exposition 
in  i88t,  of  the  mineral,  woods  and  agricultural  resources  of  this  section,  was 
a  revolution  to  the  people  and  naturally  stimulated  the  desire  for  a  similar  ex- 
hibition. In  obedience  to  this  desire  the  Piedmont  Expostion  Company  was 
formed  in  July,  1887,  with  the  following  officers;  C.  A.  Collier,  president;  H. 
W.  Grady,  vice-president;  R.  J.  Lowry,  treasurer;  and  W.  H.  Smyth,  secre- 
tary. The  directors  were,  J.  T.  Cooper,  D,  M.  Bain,  E.  P.  Chamberlin,  M,  C 
Kiser.  J.  W,  English.  T.  D.  Meador,  John  A.  Kitten,  G.  W.  Adair.  C.  D.  Horn. 
J.  Kingsbury,  J.  R.  Wylic.  S.  H.  Phelan,  W.  L,  Peel.  W.  W.  Boyd.  T.  L. 
Langston,  E.  Rich,  P.  H.  Snook,  R.  B.  Bullock  and  S.  M.  Inman.  An  exec- 
utive committee,  composed  of  the  following. gentlemen,  was  appointed  :  J.  T. 
Cooper,  J.  K.  Wylic,  S.  H.  Phelan,  C.  D.  Horn,  D.  M.  Bain,  E.  P.  Chamberlio 
and  R.  B.  Bullock. 

The  object  of  the  exposition  was  to  collect  together  the  evidences  of  the 
resources  of  the  Piedmont  region  of  the  Southern  States,  including  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  to  show  their 
great  increase  over  188 1,  both  from  subsequent  discovery  and  actual  workings; 
to  exhibit  the  progress  and  improvement  of  this  section  in  its  machinery,  man- 
ufactures, its  flocks  and  herds,  and  its  methods  and  results  of  agriculture,  and 
to  gather  from  every  source  within  or  without  its  territory,  for  comparison  and 
instruction,  all  the  best  and  most  recent  labor-saving  devices  and  machinery 
for  tilling  its  soil,  reaping  its  harvests  and  changing  its  crude  products  into 
useful  and  beautiful  fabrics. 

On  October  1 1,  1887,  within  one  hundred  and  four  days  after  the  inception 
of  the  enterprise,  the  necessary  buildings  had  been  erected,  and  the  exposition 
was  opened.  Governor  Gordon  and  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall,  of  Pennsylvania, 
delivered  addresses.  The  most  important  event  during  the  exposition  was  the 
visit  of  President  Cleveland  and  party,  which  occurred  on  October  19th.  The 
exposition  closed  on  October  32d,  and  it  was  estimated  that  over  200.OOO  per- 
sons had  visited  the  grounds.  It  was  a  success  in  every  way  and  reflected  the 
highest  credit  upon  all  connected  with  its  management. 

Parks. — The  first  park  in  Atlanta  was  known  as  the  "  City  Park."  It  was 
bounded  by  Pryor,  Lloyd,  Decatur  and  Alabama  streets.  The  ground  was 
given  to  the  city  about   1850  by  Mr.  Mitchell  for  railroad  purposes.     It  was- 
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■ 
laid  out  by  William  Gabbitt,  and  named  by  him.     During  the  war  it  was  freely 

occupied  by  Confederate  soldiers,  and  for  some  time  after  the  destruction  of 

Atlanta  there  remained  but  little  sign  of  its  ever  having  been  a  park.     Soon 

after  the  completion  of  the  Kimball  House  in  1870,  by  an  arrangement  with 

the  Mitchell  heirs,  it  was  subdivided  and  sold  for  business  purposes,  and  at 

the  present  time  it  is  covered  by  some  of  the  finest  business  buildings  ii> 

Atlanta. 

In  1854  the  city  bought  the  block  bounded  by  Hunter,  Mitchell,  McDo- 
nough  and  Collins  (now  Washington)  streets,  containing  about  five  acres  of 
land.  Upon  this  block  the  old  city  hall  and  court-house  were  built,  and  the 
block  itself  was  called  the  "City  Hall  Park."  After  the  war  the  ground  was 
nicely  graded  and  planted  with  shade  trees  through  the  influence  of  Daniel 
Pittman.  It  was  for  a  number  of  years  a  beautiful  and  popular  place  of  resort, 
but  it  was  at  length  given  by  the  city  to  the  State  of  Georgia  for  a  location  for 
the  new  capitol  building,  which  now  occupies  it,  and  which  is  nearly  ready  for 
occupancy  by  the  Legislature  and  various  State  officers. 

Some  years  after  the  war,  through  the  influence  of  Hon.  B.  C.  Yancey  and 
others,  the  State  Agricultural  Fair  was  located  in  Atlanta,  and  in  order  to  ac- 
commodate this  fair  the  city  purchased  some  fifty  acres  of  land  lying  on  the 
Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  about  one  mile  beyond  the  city  limits.  This 
piece  of  ground  was  named  Oglethorpe  Park,  and  under  the  auspices  of  H.  L 
Kimball  it  was  carefully  graded  and  suitable  buildings  erected  upon  it.  State 
fairs  were  held  here  and  at  Macon  alternately  until  1881,  in  which  year  the 
great  International  Cotton  Exposition  was  held  in  this  park.  At  the  close 
of  the  exposition  the  land  and  buildings  were  sold  to  the  Exposition  Cotton 
Mills  Company,  and  Oglethorpe  Park  is  now  occupied  by  an  extensive  cotton 
factory. 

Various  efforts  have  been  subsequently  made  to  secure  for  Atlanta  a  public 
park,  but  all  were  unavailing  until  1882,  when  Colonel  L.  P.  Grant  proposed 
to  donate  one  hundred  acres  of  land  to  the  city  for  that  purpose.  In  1883  the 
general  council  authorized  the  appointment  of  a  park  commission  by  the  mayor, 
to  consist  of  six  persons,  three  of  whom  were  to  be  members  of  the  council  and 
the  other  three  citizens  of  Atlanta.  A  deed  of  the  land  was  made  by  Colonel 
Grant  to  the  city  upon  the  condition  that  the  land  should  always  be  used  for 
park  purposes,  a  violation  of  the  condition  to  result  in  the  forfeiture  of  the  title. 
In  honor  of  the  donor  this  park  was  named  the  **  L.  P.  Grant  Park."  In  May^ 
1883,  an  accurate  topographical  map  of  the  ground  was  made  by  Charles 
Roesch,  an  accomplished  civil  engineer,  and  the  work  of  improving  the  park 
was  commenced.  More  than  $1 5,000  have  been  expended  in  the  improvement 
of  the  grounds,  and  the  arrangement  and  grading  of  its  avenues,  drives  and 
walks,  construction  of  pavilion,  rustic  bridges,  etc.,  are  all  in  excellent  taste  and 
tend  to  render  the  park  one  of  the  most  pleasant  resorts  to  be  found  anywhere 
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in  the  South,  Since  1883  Sidney  Root  has  been  president  and  general  super- 
tendent  of  the  park,  and  Colonel  L.  P,  Grant  has  been  vice-president. 

Within  the  limits  of  Ihc  park  is  Fort  Walker,  a  most  interesting  relic  of 
the  war.  It  occupies  the  most  elevated  portion  of  the  grounds,  and  thus  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  Atlanta  and  the  surrounding  country.  It  is  the  intention 
■of  the  park  commission  to  restore  tlie  old  fort  to  its  original  state,  and  to  erect 
in  the  center  a  statue  to  peace.  One  of  the  most  notable  curiosities  in  the 
park  is  the  bronze  sun-dial,  manufactured  by  the  eminent  optician,  H.  Wald- 
stine,  of  New  Yoik,  and  presented  lo  the  Park  Commission  by  W.  F.  Herring, 
a  former  citizen  of  Atlanta.  The  dial  is  tiiirty-lhree  inches  in  diameter.  It 
shows  Atlanta  sun  time,  and  upon  its  outer  edge  are  indicated  fifty  of  the  larg- 
est cities  of  the  world  showing  their  air-line  distance  from  Atlanta.  Another 
attractive  feature  of  the  park  is  the  lake,  which  is  named  Abana.  It  is  seven 
hundred  feet  long,  and  two  hundred  (ect  wide. 

Peters  Park  was  laid  out  in  1884.  It  is  intended  as  a  pleasure  resort,  and 
also  for  residence  purposes.  It  contains  about  two  iiundred  acres  of  land,  and 
lies  on  the  west  side  of  Peachtree  street.  Several  thousand  dollars  have  been 
already  expended  upon  the  grounds  by  the  company  owning  ihe  property, 
and  it  will  eventually  become  an  attractive  place.  The  Technological  School 
is  located  on  a  portion  of  the  grounds. 

Piedmont  Park  is  a  recent  enterprise.  It  is  tlie  result  of  a  general  desire 
for  a  driving  park  as  a  place  for  the  Inter-State  Exposition  of  the  products  of 
the  Piedmont  regions  of  Virginia.  North  and  South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama, and  ricorgia.  Two  organizations  —  the  Piedmont  Fair  Association  and 
the  Driving  Park  Association,  had  charge  of  the  matter  originally,  but  they 
have  since  been  consolidated  as  the  Piedmont  Park  Association.  The  grounds 
consist  of  two  hundred  acres  of  land  known  as  the  Walker  place,  which  has  a 
frontage  of  twenty-five  hundred  feet  on  the  main  line  of  the  Richmond  and 
Danville  Railroad,  and  runs  westerly  to  within  one-fourth  mile  of  Peachtree 
street.     The  Piedmont  Exposition  was  held  on  this  ground  in  1887. 

Cemeteries. — The  first  cemetery  owned  by  the  city  was  on  Peachtree  street, 
near  Ihe  present  residenceof  Hon.N.  J.  Hammond.  It  was  used  as  a  burial  place 
until  1850,  when  Oakland  Cemetery  was  secured  by  the  city.  It  comprises 
about  eighty-five  acres  of'land  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city  at  the 
head  of  Hunter  street.  I  lere  are  interred  the  remains  of  several  thousand  Con- 
federate soldiers,  and  a  large  monument  has  been  erected  to  their  memory. 
The  grounds  have  been  tastefully  laid  out,  and  many  costly  monuments  and 
burial  vaults  have  been  built. 

West  View  Cemetery  is  controlled  by  a  stock  company  organized  in  18S4. 
It  is  located  about  four  miles  from  the  city,  on  the  Green's  Ferry  road.  Over 
two  thousand  five  hundred  burials  have  been  made  here,  W.  J.  Garrett  is 
president  of  the  company ;  T.  J.  Hightower,  vice-president ;  E.  P.  McBurney, 
secretary,  and  J.  T.  Orme,  treasurer. 
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Street  Railways. — The  idea  of  introducing  street  railways  in  Atlanta  took 
shape  in  1871.  During  that  year  the  Atlanta  Street  Railway  Company  was 
organized.  The  most  prominent  men  in  the  movement  were  Colonel  G.  W. 
Adair,  Richard  Peters,  John  H.  James,  and  Major  Benjamin  E.  Crane.  The 
first  officers  of  the  company  were  Richard  Peters,  president ;  Colonel  G.  W. 
Adair,  secretary  and  treasurer ;  J.  H.  James,  J.  R.  Wylie,  Benjamin  E.  Crane, 
and  W.  M.  Middlebrook,  directors. 

The  first  line  built  was  completed  in  September,  1871,  and  is  known  as  the 
West  End  Line.  Starting  at  the  railroad  crossing  on  Whitehall  street,  it 
extended  out  Peters  street  and  terminated  at  Camp's  Spring.  Owing  to  the 
increasing  number  of  steam  railroad  tracks  at  Peters  street  crossing  the  tracks 
on  Peters  street  were  taken  up  in  1882,  and  connection  was  made  with  the 
Whitehall  Street  line  by  passing  through  a  tunnel  built  under  the  Central 
Railroad.     This  line  is  three  miles  in  length. 

The  Marietta  Street  line  was  first  operated  January,  1872.  It  first  ran  from 
the  junction  of  Marietta  and  Peachtree  street  and  extended  out  Marietta,  ter- 
minating at  Rolling  Mills.  In  1880  it  was  extended  to  the  Cotton  Exposition 
grounds,  and  in  1888  a  branch  track  was  built  to  Peachtree  street,  passing  the 
Technological  School.     The  length  of  this  line  is  two  and  one- half  miles. 

The  Decatur  street  line  was  built  from  the  junction  of  Marietta  and  Peach- 
tree  streets,  out  Decatur  street  to  Oakland  cemetery,  and  first  used  in  May, 
1872.  It  was  extended  to  the  boulevard  in  1884,  and  now  represents  two 
miles  of  track. 

The  Peachtree  Line  was  first  operated  in  August,  1872.  It  then  extended 
from  the  railroad  crossing  on  Whitehall,  out  Peachtree  street  to  Ponce  de  Leon 
Circle.  It  was  extended  to  Ponce  de  Leon  Springs  in  June,  1874,  and  to 
North  Atlanta  and  Piedmont  Park  in  1887.     It  is  four  miles  in  length. 

The  Capital  Avenue  line  originally  extended  from  the  corner  of  Whitehall 
and  Alabama  streets,  out  Alabama  and  Washington  street  and  Capital  avenue. 
It  was  extended  to  Georgia  avenue  in  1888,  and  is  now  two  miles  long. 

The  Whitehall  line  was  first  operated  in  February,  1874.  It  then  extended 
out  Whitehall  street  to  McDaniel.  Connection  was  made  with  the  WeSt  End 
line  in  1882,  and  it  is  now  three  miles  in  length. 

The  Gate  City  Street  Railroad  Company  was  organized  in  1881.  In  1884, 
L.  DeGive,  L.  B.  Wilson,  A.  M.  Reinhardt  and  John  Stephens  built  a  line^ 
which  starting  in  front  of  the  Kimball  House,  on  Pryor  street,  passed  through 
Pryor,  Wheat  and  Jackson  streets  to  Ponce  de  Leon  Springs.  The  line  was 
operated  by  the  original  builders  until  January,  1887,  when  it  was  purchased 
by  J.  W.  Culpepper  and  E.  C.  Peters,  and  by  them  leased  to  the  Atlanta 
Street  Railway  Company.  In  October,  1887,  the  direction  of  the  road  was 
changed  so  as  to  run  out  Jackson  street  to  Ponce  de  Leon  avenue  and  then  to 
the  Springs.  A  branch  was  also  built  to  Piedmont  Park.  This  line  is  three 
miles  in  length. 


The  Atlanta  Street  Railway  Company  was  managed  and  controlled  by  the 
original  officers  and  directors  until  1878,  when  Col.  Adair's  interest  in  the 
company  was  purchased  by  Richard  Peters,  who  now  owns  about  four-fifths 
of  the  entire  capital  stock  of  $300,000.  Since  1878  the  officers  of  the  com- 
pany have  been  Richard  Peters,  president;  J.  W.  Culpepper,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  E.  C.  Peters,  superintendent,  and  the  company  now  owns 
eighteen  miles  of  track,  and  fifty  cars,  two  hundred  and  fifty  horses  and  mules, 
and  gives  employment  to  about  one  hundred  men. 

The  Metropolitan  Street  Railway  Company  was  organized  in  1882.  Its 
officers  were  J.  W.  Rankin,  president;  W.  L.  Abbott,  vice-president;  W.  A. 
Haygood,  secretary.  Directors:  Jacob  Haas,  L.  P.  Grant,  W.  A.  Haywood, 
W.  L.  Abbott  and  J.  W.  Rankin.  This  company  has  two  lines  in  operation, 
one  named  the  Pryor  street  line,  which  commences  on  Pryor  street  at  the 
Union  depot,  runs  on  Pryor  to  Fair,  on  Fair  to  Pulliam,  thence  to  Clarke  on 
Washington,  thence  to  Georgia  avenue,  on  Georgia  avenue  to  Grant  Park,  It 
also  has  a  branch  from  Georgia  avenue  and  Washington,  thence  by  Orniond 
and  Pryor  to  Clarke  University. 

The  other  line  is  known  as  the  Park  line.  It  branches  off  from  Pryor  at 
Hunter,  and  extends  on  Hunter  to  Frazer,  thence  to  Fair,  passing  the  cem- 
-etery  and  terminating  at  Grant  Park. 

In  June,  1888,  a  new  company,  of  which  Aaron  Haas  is  president  and  W. 
L  H.  Patterson  is  secretary  and  treasurer,  purchased  this  road.  They  have  since 
F  laid  new  rails  along  the  entire  routes,  and  now  employ  dummy  engines  in 
propelling  their  cars. 

The  West  End  and  Atlanta  Street  Railroad  Company  was  incorporated  in 
1883.  This  company  now  have  street  cars  in  operation  on  the  following 
routes :  From  Marietta  on  Broad,  south  to  Mitchell,  thence  to  Thompson, 
■thence  to  Nelson,  thence  to  Walker,  thence  to  Peter,  through  Jamestown  to 
West  End  and  West  View  Cemetery.  The  officers  of  the  company  are:  T.  G. 
Healey,  president;  T.  J.  Hightower,  vice-president;  j.  A.  Scott,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  B.  F.   Curtis,  superintendent. 

Gate  City  Guards. — This  military  company,  the  oldest  in  the  city,  was 
organized  in  1855,  with  George  Harvey  Thompson,  captain;  W.  L.  Ezzard, 
first  lieutenant ;  J.  H.  Lovejoy,  second  lieutenant;  C.  R.  Hanleiter,  third  lieu- 
tenant. The  membership  included  the  best  young  men  in  the  city,  among 
them  being  George  and  Robert  Winship,  W.  L.  Ezzard,  J.  H.  Lovejoy,  G.  H. 
and  Joe.  Thompson,  VV.  L,  Ballard,  Ed,  Holland,  N.  A.  McLenden,  J.  H. 
Neal,  E,  Holcomb,  P,  M.  Sitton  and  S,  M.Jones,  The  company  soon  became 
noted  for  proficiency  in  the  manual  of  arms  and  company  movements.  The 
annual  parades,  balls,  etc.,  were  the  only  excitement  until  the  fall  and  winter 
of  1860-61,  when  the  political  horizon  began  to  darken  with  the  clouds  of 
war.     When  the  first  drum  tapped  the  tattoo  of  the  terrible  conflict  between 
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the  States  the  guards,  eighty- four  strong,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Thompson,  stepped  to  the  front  and  volunteered  in  the  service  of  their  native 
State,  and  was  attached  to  the  1st  Regiment  of  Georgia  Volunteers  The 
officers  at  the  time  of  enlistment  were  George  H.  Thompson,  captain;  W.  L. 
Ezzard,  first  lieutenant;  H.  M.  Wyjie,  second  lieutenant;  C.  A.  Stone,  third 
lieutenant;  A.  Leyden,  ensign;  T.  C.  Jackson,  orderly  sergeant. 

In  Florida  under  General  Bragg,  and  afterwards  in  Virginia  under  General 
Garnett,  the  guard  did  gallant  service.  In  the  memorable  retreat  from  Lau- 
rel Hill  they  formed  the  rear  guard,  and  at  Carrick  Ford  received  the  first 
shock  of  the  Federal  army.  Not  long  after  the  death  of  General  Garnett,  the 
term  of  enlistment  of  the  company  expired,  and  it  became  merged  into  the 
general  army  of  the  Confederacy.  During  its  period  of  enlistment  the  guard 
left  thirty-two  of  its  numbers  dead  upon  the  battle  field,  while  a  far  larger 
number  brought  back  the  scars  of  honorable  and  most  active  service. 

When  discharged,  almost  without  exception,  the  members  of  the  company 
returned  to  the  ranks  and  fought  until  the  war  closed.  After  the  war  several 
attempts  were  made  to  reorganize  the  company,  but  every  effort  failed  until 
July  25,  1876,  when  the  guard  was  reorganized,  and  the  following  officers 
chosen :  A.  Leyden,  captain ;  J.  T.  Dabney,  first  lieutenant ;  Pink  West,  sec- 
ond lieutenant,  and  John  W.  Butler,  third  lieutenant.  Since  then  their  pro- 
gress has  been  marked  by  unprecedented  success.  Their  proficiency  in  drill 
has  become  proverbial,  but  their  soldierly  bearing,  military  courtesy  and  pa- 
triotic course  has  won  for  them  an  even  greater  reputation. 

Captain  Leyden  did  not  long  remain  in  command,  but  resigned,  and  Cap- 
tain Joseph  F.  Burke  was  elected  to  succeed  him.  Under  Captain  Burke,  an 
officer  of  unusual  ability,  the  guard  rapidly  advanced  in  proficiency,  and  when 
he  retired  from  command  in  1882,  no  company  in  the  State  or  the  entire  South 
stood  higher  as  a  military  organization.  In  1878  the  guard  made  a  tour 
through  South  Carolina,  and  everywhere  they  were  the  recipients  of  the 
warmest  welcome,  while  their  soldierly  bearing  and  discipline  received  the 
highest  praise. 

In  October,  1879,  occurred  a  trip  by  the  guards  to  several  Northern  cities, 
which  aside  from  its  pleasures  was  of  national  benefit.  The  officers  of  the 
company  at  this  time  were:  J.  F.  Burke,  captain;  W.  C.  Sparks,  lieutenant; 
E.  W.  Rhinehardt,  J.  H.  McGahee,  E.  W.  Hewitt,  W.  M.  Camp,  sergeants; 
C.  E.  Sciple,  J.  H.  Hollingsworth,  S.  A.  Swearinger  and  J.  S.  Jackson,  corpo- 
rals. The  cities  of  Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  Pough- 
keepsie,  Hartford  and  Lawrence  were  visited,  and  in  each  the  citizens  and 
soldiers  received  them  with  a  warm-hearted  welcome.  Their  journey  was  a 
series  of  ovations ;  the  press  of  the  North  printed  extended  notices  of  their 
movements,  and  everywhere  their  advent  was  hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  good 
feeling  between  the  extreme  sections  of  the  country.    Upon  their  return  home, 
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after  tliree  weeks  absence,  the  Constitution  said:  "In  the  story  of  their 
triumphal  march  and  the  conquest  of  the  good  opinion  and  confidence  of  our 
fellow  citizens  of  the  North  our  people  find  nothing  out  of  accord  with  the 
popular  feeling  here  at  home.  There  was  not  a  word  spoken  to  them  and  not 
a  response  made  by  tliem  that  does  not  invite  the  heartiest  amens  from  every 
man  in  Georgia  and  the  South.  They  have  truly  and  magnificently  repre- 
sented their  section,  and  in  their  intercourse  with  the  patriots  of  the  other  section 
have  done  a  marvelous  work  in  restoring  mutual  respect,  confidence  and  amity. 
They  have  sown  the  seeds  of  brotherly  love  in  fallow  places,  and  years  will 
come  and  go  before  men  will  cease  to  date  their  renewed  faith  in  the  safety  and 
perpetuity  of  the  union  of  the  States  from  the  visit  of  the  Gate  City  Guards  of 
Georgia." 

The  handsome  armory  occupied  by  the  Gate  City  Guards  was  erected  in 
1 88 1,  and  is  an  ornament  to  the  State.  Here  every  arrangement  for  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  the  company  has  been  provided.  A  large  drill  room. 
which  can  be  used  for  public  meetings  and  other  gatherings,  affords  an  excel- 
lent place  for  social  meetings. 

Mr.  Henry  Jackson  succeeded  Joseph  F.  Burke  as  captain  of  the  guards, 
and  remained  in  command  until  a  short  time  ago,  when  he  resigned  and  the 
present  Captain  C.  L.  Anderson  was  elected.  The  other  officers  arc  W.  C. 
Sparks,  first  lieutenant ;  A.  M.  Green,  second  lieutenant ;  and  Hooper  AJex- 
ander,  junior  second  lieutenant.     The  guards  now  number  eighty  members. 

Atlanta  Greys. — This  company  was  organized  in  1 859.  with  Alex.  M.  Wal- 
lace, captain  ;  George  H.  Dnniel,  first  lieutenant;  llerkley  M.  Smith,  second 
lieutenant;  George  S.  Thomas,  first  sergeant;  L.  H.  Clarke,  second  sergeant 
In  1861  Captain  Wallace  resigned  to  accept  a  captaincy  in  the  First  Georgia 
Regulars,  and  Captain  Thomas  Cooper  took  command  of  the  Greys.  In  1 861 
the  Greys  joined  the  Eighth  Georgia  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Bar- 
tow, who  fell  at  the  first  battle  of  Manassas.  The  company  lost  nearly  all  of 
its  officers  during  the  war.  It  participated  in  all  the  general  battles  fought  in 
Virginia  under  General  Lee  to  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House. 
After  the  war  but  few  of  the  original  company  remained,  and  for  several  years 
no  organization  was  maintained.  The  company  was  reorganized  in  1879, 
and  in  1880  was  made  Company  A  of  the  Atlanta  Grey  Battalion.  The  offi- 
cers at  this  time  were  Joseph  Smith,  captain  ;  W.  M.  Mickelberry,  first  lieu- 
tenant;  L.  S.  Morris,  second  lieutenant;  W.  F.  Bass,  first  sergeant;  H.  M. 
Clarke,  second  sergeant;  Max  Marcus,  third  sergeant;  W.  D.  Webb,  fourth 
sergeant.  Company  B  of  ihis  battalion  was  composed  of  forty-seven  men, 
and  officered  as  follows :  J.  M.  Hunnicut,  captain  ;  H.  T.  Gatchell,  first  lieu- 
tenant; M.  M,  Turner,  second  lieutenant;  C.  G.  Loefler,  first  sergeant ;  R.  L. 
Griffin,  second  sergeant;  C.  0.  Bradbury,  third  sergeant;  John  Hoibrook, 
fourth  sergeant.      l"he  battalion  officers  were  as  follows:    W.   I.   Heywood, 
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lieutenant  colonel ;  staff)  I.  E.  Mann,  adjutant ;  T.  F.  Monroe,  sergeant-major; 
J.  T.  Cooper,  quartermaster;  J.  L.  Crenshaw,  paymaster;  M.  C.  Martin,  sur- 
geon. This  battalion  became  an  efficient  body  of  citizen  soldiery,  and  was 
maintained  until  a  short  time  ago  when  it  was  disbanded. 

The  Governor's  Horse  Guards  is  composed  of  sixty  mounted  men.  It  was 
organized  in  1883.  Its  officers  are  John  Millege,  captain  ;  E.  F.  May,  first 
lieutenant;  C.  W.  Smith,  second  lieutenant;  John  A.  Miller,  junior  second  lieu- 
tenant. 

The  Atlanta  Artillery  Company  was  organized  in  1886.  The  present  offi- 
cers are  J.  F.Jones,  captain  ;  G.  B.  Forbes,  first  lieutenant ;  A.  \V.  Perkerson, 
second  lieutenant. 

The  Atlanta  Rifles  was  organized  in  1886  and  now  number  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  men.  Its  officers  are  A.  C.  Sneed,  captain  ;  Macon  Spencer^ 
first  lieutenant;  VVm.  F.  Kuhn,  second  lieutenant;  and  Charles  Winship,  junior 
second  lieutenant. 

The  colored  military  companies  in  Atlanta  are  the  Georgia  Cadets,  Gov- 
ernor's  Volunteers,  Washington  Guards,  and  Atlanta  Zouaves. 

Societies — Prior  to  and  during  the  war  between  the  States  it  was  a  difficult 
to  obtain  much  information  relative  to  the  social,  literary  and  benevolent 
associations  which  existed  in  Atlanta.  The  exciting  events  from  1 861  to 
1865  destroyed  all  inclination  to  even  maintain  the  societies  which  then  had 
an  existence,  and  in  the  general  demoralization  of  social  and  business  affairs 
attendant  upon  war  they  were  almost  completely  lost  sight  of  But  from  the 
close  of  the  war  to  the  present  so  numerous  has  been  the  organization  of  Socie- 
ties that  it  might  be  appropriately  termed  an  era  of  associations.  Outside  of 
purely  educational  and  religious  institutions  and  the  more  utilitarian  partner- 
ships, combinations  and  corporations  for  business  ends,  great  activity  has  man- 
ifested itself  in  the  establishment  of  societies  and  organizations  for  literary, 
social  and  benevolent  purposes. 

Masonic  Order. — Some  branch  of  this  great  order  has  sprung  up  wherever 
civilization  has  obtained  a  permanent  foothold,  and  as  soon  as  Atlanta,  or 
Marthasville  as  it  was  then  called,  contained  a  few  hundred  inhabitants,  efforts 
were  put  forth  to  establish  a  lodge  of  Freemasonry.  This  was  accomplished 
on  October  26.  1847,  when  Atlanta  Lodge  No.  59  was  chartered.  It  was  in- 
corporated January  22,  1852,  the  worthy  master,  senior  warden  and  junior 
warden  in  oflSce  being  made  a  body  politic  and  corporate. 

Masonic  interest  seems  to  have  become  thoroughly  awakened  at  even  this 
early  date  in  Atlanta,  and  one  month  after  the  charter  was  granted  to  the  At- 
lanta Lodge,  Mount  Zion  Royal  Chapter  No.  16  was  chartered.  These  two 
branches  have  continued  to  exist  ever  since,  but  for  several  years  after  they 
were  established  there  was  very  little  activity  among  the  craft.  In  1855.  how- 
ever, Jason  Burr  Council  was  organized  ;  Fulton  Lodge  No.  216  in  October, 


l8s7.  3"*)  '"  May,  1859,  the  Cceur  de  Lion  Commandery  was  chartered-  All 
of  these  branches  of  the  order  since  their  establishment  have  had  an  uninter- 
rupted existence. 

The  fraternity  had  grown  lo  such  proportions  in  Atlanta  ihe  latter  part  of 
the  fifiies  that  a  Masonic  Hall  building  grew  to  be  a  necessity.  To  supply  this 
want  the  Masonic  Hall  Company  was  incorporated  December  19,  1859,  with 
David  Mayer,  president;  Luther  J.  Glenn,  J,  A.  Hayden.  B.  M.  Smith.  W.  T.  C. 
Campbell,  directors.  S.  B.  Hoyt  was  secretary  of  the  company.  Previous  to 
the  organization  of  this  company,  however,  considerable  progress  bad  been 
made  toward  the  erection  of  the  building.  A  site  on  Decatur  street  had  been 
secured.  Work  had  already  been  commenced.  The  corner-stone  of  this  build- 
ing was  laid  August  I  1,  1859.  the  ceremonies  being  conducted  by  H,  W.  Will- 
iams, grand  master,  assisted  by  David  E.  Butler,  deputy  grand  master,  Sam- 
uel Lawrence,  deputy  grand  master  and  John  Harris  deputy  grand  master, 
Joseph  E.  Wells,  Simri  Rose  and  officers  of  the  grand  lodge. 

The  Masonic  Hal!  was  dedicated  June  19.  i860,  the  committee  taking  part 
in  the  ceremonies  was  composed  of  John  \V.  Leonard,  Thomas  L.  Cooper, 
Lewis  Lawshc,  C.  R.  Hanleiter,  William  Mackie,  S.  S,  Wing,  W.  P.  Harden, 
L,  J.  Glenn,  J.  1.  Whittaker,  David  Mayer,  William  Barnes,  M.  L.  Lichenstadt, 
T.  M.  Davis  and  John  Boring.     An  oration  was  delivered  by  A.  M,  Wood. 

On  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Federal  aniiy  in  1S64.  Masonic  Hall 
was  preserved  from  the  flames  by  Masonic  brethren  of  the  Union  army,  but  on 
the  first  day  of  May,  1 866,  it  was  destroyed  by  accidental  fire.  The  site  of  the 
present  Masonic  Hall,  corner  of  Broad  and  Marietta  streets,  was  then  pur- 
chased. The  erection  of  the  building  was  immediately  begun  from  designs 
prepared  by  Fay  &  Corput  of  Atlanta.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  Sep- 
tember 25,  1870,  by  John  Harris,  grand  master  of  Georgia,  but  the  building 
was  not  completed  until  February  22,  1871,  when  the  dedication  services  were 
held,  the  address  upon  this  occasion  being  delivered  by  Samuel  Lawrence,  M. 
W.  G.  M. 

Georgia  Lodge  No,  98  was  chartered  in  1869,  and  still  maintains  an  active 
existence.  Porter  King  is  the  present  worthy  master  and  Samuel  Bradley 
secretary.  This  lodge  and  those  already  mentioned  wiih  Gate  City  Lodge  No. 
2,  comprises  a  list  of  all  the  lodges  in  the  city.  They  are  all  in  the  most  har- 
monious and  prosperous  condition,  having  a  large  active  membership. 

The  system  of  Freemasonry  known  as  tlie  Ancient  and  Accepted  Scottish 
Rite,  which  is  by  far  the  most  widely  disseminated  over  the  globe  of  all  sys- 
tems or  rites  of  Freemasonry,  received  no  notice  from  the  fraternity  here  until 
within  a  comparatively  recent  date,  Hermes  Lodge  of  Perfection  No.  4,  how- 
ever, is  now  strongly  established.  The  present  officers  are  H.  C.  Stockdell, 
thirty-  second  degree.  S,  W.;  Acting  Ven,  Master  Thomas  W.  Chandler,  thirty- 
third  degree,  acting  secretary. 
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In  the  cities  of  the  South  prior  to  the  war  there  was  never  such  a  demand 
for  benevolence  and  charity  on  account  of  destitution  as  in  the  northern  and 
eastern  sections  of  the  country.  Tlie  absence  of  beggary  was  a  noted  fact  till 
war  and  its  devastation  brought  their  changes.  Organized  public  charities 
therefore  have  been  of  comparatively  recent  origin.  But  the  poor  and  the 
suffering  have  alway.s  been  properly  taken  care  of  in  Atlanta,  and  the  humani- 
tarian and  philanthropic  labors  of  its  citizens  have  always  been  conducted  on 
the  most  generous  scale. 

Hibernian  Benevolent  Association. — This  association  was  organized  as  the 
Hibernian  Society,  under  the  presidency  of  B.  T.  Lamb,  in  1858.  In  August, 
1863,  it  was  reorganized  as  the  Hibernian  Benevolent  Association  with  B.  T. 
Lamb,  president ;  M.  Mahoney,  treasurer,  and  Joseph  Gatcns,  secretary.  Its 
officers  in  1869  were  John  11.  Lynch,  president ;  Timothy  Burke,  vice-presi- 
dent; Owen  Lynch,  treasurer,  and  William  Dowling,  secretary.  The  genetal 
object  of  the  association  is  to  promote  friendly  intercourse,  and  to  advance  the 
temporal  welfare  of  its  members  and  their  families.  The  present  officers  are: 
T.  Burke,  president ;  William  M.  Dowling.  vice-president;  Thomas  Nunan, 
secretary,  and  James  Welch,  treasurer. 

Ladies'  Hebrew  Benevolent  Society  was  chartered  in   1870.  and  has  been 
the  means  of  accomplishing  much  good  among  poor  Jewish  families.      In  1878 
its  officers  were:   Mrs.  J.  T.   liichberg,   president;   Mrs.  D.  Rich,  secretary;        ^,\ 
Mrs.  L,  Lieberman,  vice-president.     The  organization  is  still  maintained,  and      .Mi 
is  an  efficient  factor  in  the  benevolent  work  of  Atlanta. 

Atlanta  Benevolent   Association. — In  January,   1874,  through  the  activc-^^c 
efforts  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Tuller  and  Mrs,  J.  A.  Hayden  and  others,  was  organizedf:»  d 
this  association.     The  object  at  that  time  was  to  provide  a  temporary  "  home^»  *ie 
for  destitute  and  helpless  women  and  children."     For  a  lime  the  ladies. carriedE^  ^^d 
on  this  benevolent  work  on  a  comparatively  small  scale.      After  most  persist^;*'-^t- 
ent  effort  tliey  succeeded  in  raising  $4,000.  with  which  they  purchased  a  build— 1>  Id- 
ing  on  East   Alabama  street,  where  they  greatly   enlarged  their  sphere  o9«=>     of 
operation.     In   March.  1881.  they  turned  over  their  property  and  ihe  entir»-a  i  ii" 
management  of  the  institution  to  a  board  of  trustees,  composed  of  Henry  HI— I     H 
Tucker,  president;    John  Milledge,  vice-president;    H.   Cranston,   secretary  ^^-w/i 
David  Mayer,  treasurer;  John  H.  Fitten,  G.  T.  Dodd,  S.  M.  Inman,  and  Johi  Mr£*oha 
Flynn.     The  property  purchased  in  1S81  has  since  been  sold,  and  a  building  «"»'•£'» 
No.  81  Waverly  Place,  has  been  secured.      The  principal  object  of  the  associ^^* •rel- 
ation is  to  provide  a  home  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  in  this  direction  muc=:>  "-JcA 
good  has  been  accomplished.     The  present  officers  are  H.  H.  Tucker,  pres^^"^*'- 
dent ;  John  Milledge,  vice-president,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Irby,  matron. 

Besides  the  associations  and  societies  named,  which  are  engaged  in  benevc^  So- 
lent and  charitable  work,  there  are  innumerable  smaller  organizations  devol^^^'' 
to  the  same  object.     Connected  with  every  church  or  religious  denominatic^^^J^ 
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are  one  or  more  similar  bodies,  devoted  to  the  work  of  providing  for  the  sick 
and  destitute  of  their  own  church  or  society. 

The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals,  was  organized  in 
1876,  by  Miss  Louise  King,  of  Augusta,  aided  by  Mrs.  George  R.  Black. 
Under  its  operation  several  prosecutions  which  have  occurred  have  led  to  im- 
proved treatment  of  dumb  brutes.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  society,  several 
drinking  fountains  have  been  erected  through  the  city,  the  largest  one  being 
the  present  of  the  late  Hon.  John  P.  King. 

Young  Mens*  Library  Association. — During  July  and  August,  1867,  about 
a  dozen  young  men  of  Atlanta,  especially  active  among  whom  were  D.  G. 
Jones,  E.  Y.  Clarke,  Henry  Jackson  and  W.   H.  Parkins,  met  with  the   view 
of  organizing  a  library  association.     On  August  12  a  constitution  was  adopted 
which  declared   the  name  of  the  association  should  be  "The  Young  Men's 
Library  Association  of  Atlanta,"  and  that  its  purpose  should  be  **to  facilitate 
mutual  intercourse,  extend  our  information  on  subjects  of  general  utility,  pro- 
mote a  spirit  of  useful  inquiry  and  qualify  ourselves  to  discharge  properly  the 
duties  incumbent  upon  us  in  our  various  professions  and  pursuits,"  and  in  fur- 
therance of  these  objects,  to  *'  collect  a  library,  establish  a  reading-room,  and 
organize  a  system  of  instruction  by  lectures."  At  the  next  meeting  the  consti- 
tution was  signed  by  forty-seven  members.     The  following  board  of  directors 
for  the  first  year  was  then  elected:    Henry  Jackson,  president;    Darwin  G. 
Jones,  vice-president ;  C.  P.  Freeman,  secretary  ;  W.  D.  Luckie,  treasurer;   E. 
Y.  Clarke,  A.  R.  Watson,   H.   G.   Phillips,  E.  B.   Pond,  Albert  Hape,  F.  O. 
Reidy,  W.  M.  Williams,  J.  R.    Barrick,  and   L.    H.    Orme,  directors.     Two 
rooms  were  secured  in  the  Granite  Block  on  Broad  street,  owned  by  L.  W. 
Lee,  and  these  were  used  until  the  new  library  building  was  completed  in 
1880.     The  first  donation  to  the  library  consisted  of  **  Appleton's  Cyclopedia," 
^nd  was  made  by  Colonel  L.  P.  Grant,  a  gentleman  who  has  ever  since  ex- 
tended generous  aid  to  the  association,  and  was  justly  elected  its  first  honorary 
member.     For  the  first  year  the  struggle  for  existence  was  a  hard  one,  and 
ta.xed  to  the  utmost  the  exertion  of  the  managers.     But  it  grew  gradually^ 
Fiowever,  into  popular  favor,  and  in  December,  1869,  the  number  of  volumes 
tiad  reached  eight  hundred,  besides  being  well  supplied  with  daily  newspapers 
^.nd  the  current  literary  monthlies.     Each  succeeding  year  the  association  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  membership  and  power  for  usefulness.     In   1871  it  had 
^Jour  hundred  members  and  more  than  two  thousand  volumes. 

In  1880  the  present  building  occupied  by  the  association  on  Decatur  street, 
'^^ras  dedicated.  At  that  time  the  number  of  members  exceeded  eight  hundred, 
«ind  some  ten  thousand  volumes  were  upon  its  shelves.  The  present  member- 
sliip  is  six  hundred;  number  of  volumes  twelve  thousand.  The  officers  of  the 
Association  are,  Howard  Van  Epps,  president ;  A.  H.  Cox,  vice-president ; 
Creorge  B.  Forbes,  secretary  ;  B.  M.  Fowler,  assistant  secretary ;  W.  T.  Turn- 
t>ull,  treasurer,  and  Miss  L.  A.  Field,  librarian. 


The  Catholic  Library  Association  was  organized  in  1877.  Its  first  officers 
were  J.  F,  Burke,  president ;  R.  D.  Spalding,  vice-president ;  A.  C.  Ford,  treas- 
urer ;  John  M.  Graham,  secretary,  and  John  H.  Flynn,  E.  Van  Goidsnoven, 
P.  J.  Moran.  W,  B.  Cox,  John  Stevens,  M.  H.  Dooley,  John  Doonan,  and  Joseph 
Gatens,  directors.  The  object  of  the  association  is  the  dissemination  of  Cath- 
olic literature  and  knowledge  generally.  Library  rooms  are  located  on  the 
southwest  corner  of  Loyd  and  Hunter  street.  The  present  officers  are,  J.  J. 
Doonan,  president ;  P.  A.  Lynch,  secretary ;  J.  J.  Lynch,  treasurer,  and  A. 
Bolsius,  librarian. 

Union  Hall  and  Library  Association  was  organized  in  July,  1884,  and  has 
quarters  at  49^  South  Broad  street.  Its  officers  are;  J.  Taylor  Cooper,  pres- 
ident ;  S.  H.  Shaw,  librarian ;  M.  T.  LaHatte,  secretary,  and  J.  O.  Perkins, 
treasurer. 

Musical  Societies  and  Associations. — It  was  not  long  after  the  war  before 
the  attention  of  those  who  had  been  foremost  in  musical  circles  before  the  war 
began  to  be  directed  to  their  favorite  art.  There  was  also  new  talent  in  the 
city,  among  the  first  of  the  new  teachers  and  professors  being  Professor  Carl 
Harmsen,  a  wonderful  and  gifted  pianist.  His  specialty  was  music  of  a  high 
grade;  he,  however,  remained  here  but  a  few  years,  being  compelled  to  go 
away  on  account  of  ill  health.  From  1868  to  1878  Atlanta  was  quite  promi- 
nent as  a  musical  center.  The  first  musical  organization  after  the  war  was 
the  Beethoven  Society,  which  was  organized  in  1871.  This  society  flourished 
for  a  number  of  years,  was  a  part  of  the  time  very  strong,  having  as  manv  as 
seventy-five  members,  and  did  much  to  popularize  music  in  the  city.  W.  H. 
Parkins  was  the  first  president  of  the  society.  Subsequently  the  Rosini  Musical 
Society  was  organized,  which  embraced,  some  of  the  talent  of  the  Beethoven 
Society  and  others,  making  up  a  creditable  organization. 

In  the  meantime  some  very  talented  musicians  located  in  Atlanta,  among 
them  being  Professor  Hart  Denck,  one  of  the  most  gifted  pianists  yet  produced 
in  this  country.  Professor  Alfredo  Barili  located  here  soon  afterward,  and  by 
his  excellent  piano  playing  and  his  ability  as  a  teacher  brought  music  up  to  a 
high  standard.  Professor  and  Madam  Von  Der  Hoya  Schultze  opened  a  con- 
servatory of  music  in  1880,  and  gave  some  elegant  receptions  and  concerts. 
TTieir  long  residence  here  has  resulted  in  educating  and  developing  some  of 
the  best  musical  talent  in  the  city. 

The  Mendelssohn  Society  was  organized  in  1884,  and  under  the  director-* 
ship  of  Professor  Barili  it  has  made  a  creditable  record  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
musical  art.  Then  came,  in  1885,  the  organization  of  the  Atlanta  Musical  As- 
sociation, which  bid  fair  to  outdo  all  previous  efforts.  Professor  Sumner  Salter, 
of  Syracuse,  N.  V,,  was  engaged  as  musical  director,  which  engagement  was 
coupled  with  that  of  organist  for  the  First  M.  E.  Church  South.  Mr,  Salter's 
wife,  Mrs.  Mary  Turner- Salter,  a  dramatic  oratorio  singer  of  wide  reputation 
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in  the  North,  was  also  engaged  as  soprano  in  the  church.  This  association 
never  received  the  active  support  of  those  singers  who  were  expected  to  ben- 
efit by  it.  Only  a  few  of  those  whose  assistance  was  expected  ever  gave  the 
association  any  aid.  In  spite  of  this  fact,  however,  the  organization  grew  from 
about  eight  at  the  first  rehearsal  to  about  seventy-five  at  the  end  of  the  second 
season,  when  financial  support  failed  and  the  association  was  given  up.  The 
reason  for  this  failure  seems  to  have  been  that  it  was  impossible  to  harmonize 
upon  the  selection  of  a  musical  director  from  among  the  numerous  individuals 
qualified,  who  had  long  been  residents  of  the  city,  and  a  director  was  therefore 
selected  who  was  a  comparative  stranger.  This  selection  made  matters  worse 
than  before.  The  association  gave  seven  concerts  between  March.  1886,  and 
June,  1887.  besides  which  Mr.  Salter  has  given  several  organ  recitals,  and  under 
his  direction  the  Cecilia  Ladies'  Quartette,  composed  of  four  of  the  finest  voices 
in  the  South,  has  given  three  concerts  in  the  opera-house. 

In  1885  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  musical  forces  of  the  city  was  made 
by  the  engagement  of  Mrs.  Weston  Katzenberg,  a  Boston  artist  of  wide  reputa- 
tion, as  soprano  in  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church.  The  failure  on  the  part  of 
the  church  to  sustain  an  excellent  choir  resulted  in  her  subsequent  departure  to 
New  Orleans.  In  the  fall  of  1886  Constantine  Sternberg,  an  eminent  concert 
pianist  and  composer,  was  engaged  by  Mrs.  Hallard  to  succeed  Professor 
Bariii  in  the  charge  of  the  musical  department  of  her  school.  Under  Mr* 
Sternberg's  direction  a  series  of  drawing-room  concerts  were  given,  and  in 
May,  1888,  assisted  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salter  and  other  eminent  local  artists, 
Professor  Sternberg  gave  a  Wagner  festival.  Professor  F.  L.  Freyer,  a  long 
time  resident  of  Atlanta,  hi»s  given  Atlanta  audiences  some  of  the  best  solos 
on  the  violin  ever  heard  in  the  city. 

Church  music  has  made  wonderful  advances.  St.  Philip's  Church  choir 
ivas  the  first  to  bring  out  good  church  music,  their  leading  soprano  being  Mrs. 
P.  H.  Snook.  This  beginning  of  fine  music  in  the  churches  has  had  a  most 
happy  effect,  so  much  so  that  to-day  Atlanta  has  as  fine  church  music  as  any 
Southern  city. 

Professor  Wurm's  orchestra  is  one  of  the  recognized  musical  institutions  of 
the  city,  playing  at  balls,  at  theaters,  and  at  other  entertainments,  and  also  at 
several  of  the  different  watering  places  every  year.  In  April,  1888,  a  Gilmore 
jubilee  was  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Woman's  Industrial  Home.  Five  per- 
formances were  given  in  the  Piedmont  Exposition  building,  in  which  a.  local 
chorus  of  four  hundred  voices,  trained  by  Professor  Sumner  Salter,  participated. 
The  Atlanta  Philosophical  Society  grew  out  of  the  reading  of  a  manuscript 
review  of  a  lecture  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Deems,  entitled  **The  Super- 
stitions of  Science,"  before  a  number  of  gentlemen  called  together  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Armstrong,  of  Atlanta,  for  that  purpose.  The  discussion  of  this 
paper  proved  so  interesting  that  those  present  resolved  to  organise  a  society 
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for  the  discussion  of  philosophical  subjects.  The  result  of  this  movement  was 
the  permanent  organization  of  the  Atlanta  Philosophical  Society  on  the  i6th 
of  January,  1888.  Under  the  rules  adopted  the  membership  of  the  society  is 
limited  to  thirty* five.  The  text-book  at  this  time  is  Herbert  Spencer's  *'  First 
Principles."  The  society  meets  fortnightly  in  the  Young  Men's  Library  As- 
sociation building,  the  exercises  consisting  of  the  continuous  reading  of  chap- 
ters from  Herbert  Spencer's  works,  and  the  free  and  formal  discussion  of  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  the  text. 

This  society  has  already  attained  a  commanding  position  in  the  South,  and 
it  is  exercising  a  very  beneficial  and  liberalizing  influence  upon  the  intellectual 
status  of  the  city.  It  has  already  had  before  it  as  lecturers  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  and  scientists  in  the  country,  and  gives  assurance  of  a 
bright,  prosperous  and  useful  career. 

The  Camera  Club. — ^The  Atlanta  Camera  Club  held  a  meeting  October  15, 
1888,  and  selected  the  following  oiiicers  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  Sum- 
ner Salter;  vice- president,  C.  H.  Behre;  general  secretary,  F.  J.  Paxon;  cor- 
responding secretary,  Miss  E.  M.  Lindley ;  treasurer,  F.  O.  Stockton ;  execu- 
tive committee,  J.  P.  Field,  C.  A.  Lane,  Orion  Frazee,  George  Crafts  and  W. 
P.  Downing. 

The  Capital  City  Club  is  the  chief  social  organization  in  the  city.  It  was 
organized  in  1883  by  some  of  the  leading  citizens  of  the  city,  and  at  present 
has  a  large  list  of  active  members.  It  also  has  many  non-resident  members 
in  many  of  die  largest  cities  of  the  country.  Its  local  members  represent  many 
of  the  leading  capitalists,  business  and  professional  men  of  Atlanta,  and  they 
have  made  the  club  an  important  factor  in  the  social  life  of  the  city.  The  club 
rooms,  at  the  corner  of  Peachtree  and  Ellis  streets,  have  been  recently  pur- 
chased. They  are  elegantly  furnished  and  thoroughly  adapted  for  the  uses 
intended.  The  present  officers  of  the  club  are,  Major  L.  Mims,  president; 
ex- Governor  R.  B.  Bullock,  vice-president;  and  H.  C.  Stockdell,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

The  Concordia  Association  was  organized  in  June,  1866.  It  was  originally 
composed  of  Germans,  and  its  object  was  the  intellectual  advancement  of  its 
members,  and  the  formation  of  dramatic,  literary,  social  and  musical  amuse- 
ments It  commenced  with  thirteen  members,  but  at  present  has  a  large  mem- 
bership and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition  In  1869  its  officers  were,  S.  Well, 
president;  C.  Beerman,  secretary;  M.  A.  Eiseman,  corresponding  secretary; 
L.  Mansbach,  financial  secretary;  and  Isaac  Steinheimer,  treasurer.  This  as- 
sociation has  given  many  entertainments  of  a  literary  and  social  character,  and 
is  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading  German  organizations  in  the  city.  The 
present  officers  are,  J.  Hirsch,  president;  Isaac  Lieberman,  vice-president;  M. 
Teiltebaum,  secretary ;  and  Henry  Wellhouse,  treasurer. 

The  Fulton  County  Confederate  Veterans'  Association  was  organized  in  May, 
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1888.     Its  object  is  for  social  reunion  and  to  render  aid  to  the  wounded  and 

•destitute  Confederate  veterans.     Captain  W.  A.  Wright  was  its  first  prestident. 

The  present  officers  are,  W.  L.  Calhoun,  president;  H.  H.  Colquitt,  vice-pres- 
ident; John  F.  Edwards,  secretary ;  and  Amos  Fox,  treasurer.  It  has  a  mem- 
bership of  about  three  hundred. 

Post  O,  M.  Mitchell,  No.  21,  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  is  the  only 
branch  of  this  order  in  Atlanta.  It  was  organized  in  1870,  with  George  B. 
Chamberlin  as  post  commander.  Meetings  are  held  in  Good  Templars'  Hall, 
on  the  corner  of  Whitehall  and  Hunter  streets.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Tennessee  and  Georgia,  and  embraces  within  its  membership  nearly 
all  the  honorably  discharged  Federal  veterans  in  the  city.     Its  present  officers 

-are,  S.  C.  Menly,  post  commander;  C.  R.  Haskins,  senior  vice-commander; 
A.  Mattison,  junior  vice-commander;  Antoine  Bolins,  quartermaster;  Dr.  J. 
W.  Stone,  chaplain. 

The  Ladies'  Memorial  Association  was  organized  May  7,  1868.  Its  pri- 
mary object  was  the  collection  and  proper  re-interment  of  the  remains  of  the 
Confederate  dead,  and  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  their  memory.     The 

-officers  in  1869  were,  Mrs.  John  B.  Gordon,  president;  Mrs.  John  Gannon 
and  Mrs.  John  M.  Johnson,  vice-presidents  ;  Mrs.  W.  Clayton,  treasurer;  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Walker,  corresponding  secretary ;  and  Miss  Cordele  Meredith,  record- 
ing secretary.  Since  its  existence  the  members  of  this  association  have  had 
taken  up  nearly  three  thousand  bodies  of  the  Confederate  dead.  These  bodies 
were  removed  from  their  rude  graves  in  the  vicinity  of  Atlanta,  and  placed  in 

-Oakland  Cemetery,  where  about  five  thousand  Confederate  soldiers  lie  buried. 
The  association  has  had  the  portion  of  the  cemetery  allotted  to  this  purpose 
graded  and  beautified,  and  here  a  substantial  monument  has  been  erected  out 

--of  Stone  Mountain  granite. 
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ADAIR,  Colonel  GEORGE  W.  For  more  than  three  decades,  no  citi- 
zen has  been  more  prominently  identified  with  all  the  agencies  which 
have  been  conducive  to  the  growth  and  development  of  Atlanta,  than  George 
W.  Adair.  Progressive,  indefatigable,  agressive  and  of  unlimited  resource,  his 
varied  line  of  efforts  have  touched  almost  every  material  and  social  interest  of 
the  city.  Such  a  career  naturally  furnishes  much  of  interest  and  abounds  in 
striking  incidents. 

He  is  of  Irish  and  French  ancestry.  His  paternal  progenitors  were  natives 
of  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  171 1,  three  brothers,  James,  John  and  William 
landed  at  Charleston.  James  traded  with  the  Indians  in  company  with  the 
celebrated  Galphin,  for  forty  years,  and  was  the  author  of  a  learned  and  cele- 
brated book  on  the  origin  and  history  of  the  North  American  Indians,  pub- 
lished in  London,  in  1776,  and  was  the  ancestor  of  the  Cherokee  Indian  fam- 
ily of  that  name.  William  emigrated  to  the  blue-grass  country  with  Daniel 
Boone,  and  from  him  descended  the  Kentucky  Adairs. 

John  lived  and  died  at  Laurens,  S.  C,  and  was  the  great-grandfather  of 
John  F.  Adair,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  who  married  Mary 
Slavin,  a  lady  of  French  descent,  and  a  representation  of  an  old  Virginia 
family. 

George  W.  Adair  was  the  child  of  these  parents,  and  was  born  in  Morgan 
county,  March  i,  1823.  His  father  was  a  wheelwright  by  trade,  but  in  1825 
moved  with  his  family  upon  a  farm  in  De  Kalb  county,  about  six  miles  from 
Atlanta.  Here  the  early  childhood  of  the  boy  Adair  was  passed,  and  in  that 
time  of  pioneer  settlements  he  had  only  the  most  limited  educational  advantages. 

His  mother  died  in  1835,  ^^^  ^  ^^^  months  after  her  death  he  was  sent  to 
Decatur  to  work  in  the  store  of  Green  B.  Butler,  an  old  friend  of  his  father's. 
Here  the  naturally  bright  and  winning  ways  of  the  boy,  and  his  industrious 
habits  and  quick  business  aptitude  soon  attracted  attention,  and  in  1840  Colo- 
nel J.  M.  Calhoun,  William  H.  Dabney,  Hon.  Charles  Murphy  and  Dr.  Eph- 
raim  M.  Poole  advanced  the  necessary  money  to  send  him  to  school.  With 
their  assistance  he  attended  the  Decatur  Academy  for  two  years,  and  pursued 

the  advanced  studies  of  that  institution.       He  then  went  to  Covington,  Ga., 
1* 
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After  the  war  closed,  no  man  was  more  ready  to  accept,  in  a  manly  way» 
the  results  «)f  tKe  unsuccessful  struggle,  than  Colonel  Adair.  He  realized  that 
if  the  Souliern  States  were  to  becom;  prosperous,  and  assume  the  place  in  the 
reunited  republic,  which  nature  intended  they  should  occupy,  the  people  must 
acquiesce  in  the  changed  conditions  of  affairs  the  appeal  to  arms  had  brought 
about,  and  in  honest  work  must  find  the  panacea  for  sorrow  and  useless  regret. 
He  returned  to  Atlanta  after  the  final  surrender  at  Appomattox,  to  find  his 
home  destroyed,  and  the  result  of  years  of  toil  well  nigh  swept  away..  With  a 
brave  spirit,  he  began  again,  almost  at  the  bottom,  to  retrieve. 'by  hard  work, 
the  ruin  war  had  wrought.  In  partnership  with  William  M.  Clayton  and  I. 
Purse,  under  the  firm  name  of  Clayton.  Adair  &  Purse,  he  opened  a  general 
commission  house,  but  at  the  same  time  began  to  deal  in  real  estate.  At  the 
expiration  of  one  year  he  retired  from  the  commission  business,  and  has  since 
confined  himself  to  real  estate  operations,  and  since  1865  has  been  an  active 
real  estate  dealer  and  auctioneer.  He  is  among  the  pioneers  in  these  branches 
of  business  in  Atlanta,  and  for  more  than  twenty  years  has  been  the  most  ex- 
tensive real  estate  operator  in  the  city.  He  inaugurated  the  plan  of  subdivis- 
ion in  Atlanta,  and  as  auctioneer  has  conducted  large  sales,  not  only  in  this 
city,  but  in  Birmingham,  Sheffield  and  Chattanoo^^^a.  He  is  careful  and  con- 
servative in  all  business  matters,  and  the  best  proof  of  his  unerring  judgment, 
painstaking  accuracy,  and  the  care  with  which  all  his  business  transactions  are 
managed,  is  furnished  from  the  fact  that  in  the  innumerable  transfers  involving 
many  millions  of  dollars,  conducted  by  him  since  1865,  not  a  dollar  was  ever 
lost  through  irregularity  of  procedure  or  defective  title. 

But  great  as  has  been  the  extent  of  his  operations  in  this  regular  line  of 
business,  it  represents  but  feebly  the  capabilities  and  resources  of  Colonel 
Adair.  He  has  been  at  the  head  and  front  of  all  the  great  enterprises  which 
have  made  Atlanta  the  most  thriving  and  progressive  of  Southern  cities. 
His  time  and  his  energies  have  been  freely  given  to  the  advancement  of 
every  project  that  promised  good  to  the  city,  or  would  promote  the  material 
welfare  of  the  South,  and  help  solve  all  the  perplexing  problems  left  after  the 
red  heel  of  war.  He  saw  the  important  part  railroad  communications  were  to 
play  in  the  development  of  the  city,  and  by  personal  advocacy  and  active  can- 
vass here  and  elsewhere,  when  many  doubted  and  some  opposed,  he  worked 
with  tireless  energy  for  the  building  of  all  the  roads  now  running  into  Atlanta. 
With  equal  zeal  and  energy  he  labored  for  other  public  enterprises,  that  have 
fixed  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  have  added  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  the  people. 

Wherever  his  active  energies  have  been  directed  he  has  been  a  potent  factor 
for  good.  He  was  the  promoter  of  the  building  of  the  Atlanta  street  railway 
in  1870.  He  was  vice-president  and  superintendent  of  this  enterprise,  associ- 
ated with  Richard  Peters,  one  of  the  principal  owners.      He  had  invested  in 


this  road  all  of  his  available  fortune  and  considerable  borrowed  capital.  The 
financial  panic  of  1873,  followed  by  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  in  1878, 
and  a  decline  of  all  securities  caused  widespread  financial  distress  in  the  South, 
and  in  the  general  disaster  Colonel  Adair  was  forced  to  make  an  assignment  of 
all  his  property  to  his  creditors.  This  he  did  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  With 
undaunted  spirit  he  concentrated  all  his  energies,  and  with  the  support  of  his 
friends  and  the  unlimited  confidence  of  the  public  in  his  integrity,  he  again 
commenced  at  the  bottom,  and  by  close  attention  to  business,  was  soon  placed 
upon  a  sound  financial  standing,  and  by  the  almost  uniform  success  of  his  bus!- 
ness  ventures  since,  has  accumulated  a  handsome  competency. 

Among  the  numerous  business  projects  with  which  Colonel  Adair  has  been 
prominently  identified  may  be  named  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Factory,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  original  promoters.  He  was  also  one  of  the  directors  of  the 
Atlanta  Cotton  Exposition,  director  and  vice-president  of  the  Kimball  House 
Construction  Company,  president  of  the  Georgia  Western,  now  Georgia  Pa- 
cific Railroad,  director  of  the  Piedmont  Fair,  and  is  at  present  president  of  the 
Tallapoosa  Land  and  Mining  Company.  He  has  also  taken  a  warm  interest  in 
educational  matters,  and  was  one  of  the  promoters,  and  now  a  diiector  of  Mrs. 
Ballard's  Female  Seminary. 

In  politics,  since  the  downfall  of  the  Whig  party.  Colonel  Adair  has  been  a 
Democrat.  He  has  never  been  a  seeker  after  political  honors,  but  lakes  a 
natural  interest  in  State  and  national  affairs.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  of  1865,  and  in  the  management  of  local  affairs  has  been 
a  city  councilman,  3  member  of  the  board  of  water  commissioners,  and  of  the 
board  of  county  commissioners  of  roads  and  revenues. 

So  much  for  a  merely  bare  outline  of  the  career  of  Colonel  Adair,  which 
leaves  wholly  untouched  his  striking  personality,  his  method  of  thought  and 
and  work,  his  inner  relations  and  his  social  life.  Much  of  this  cannot  be  ade- 
quately  described,  but  something  may  be  said  that  will  give  a  degree  of  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  one  who,  lor  more  than  thirty  years  has  woven  an  in- 
fluence for  good  in  the  busy  life  around  him. 

It  isneedless  to  say  that  he*  is  a  tireless  worker,  for  in  his  earnest,  ceaseless 
activity,  is  chiefly  to  be  found  the  secret  of  his  success.  Originally  gifted  with 
the  strong  sense  and  clear  foresight,  which  have  ever  characterized  the  Irish 
descendants,  his  business  career  has  been  of  logical  growth.  He  possesses  re- 
markable executive  abiliiy,  and  his  mind  is  so  adjusted  as  to  be  at  once  con- 
centrated and  broad  in  view. 

With  a  capacity  for  details  constantly  exercised,  he  never  loses  sight  of  thfc 
relations  ol  facts,  the  influence  of  collateral  conditions,  or  of  the  necessary  fore- 
cast of  business  events.  Far-sighted,  quick  in  discernment,  and  sound  in 
business  judgment,  he  is  probably  more  often  consulted  for  advice  on  every 
conceivable  enterprise   than   any  Other   man   in  Atlanta;    and   when    public 
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projects  are  contemplated,  this  is  surely  the  fact.  No  man  more  cheerfully 
responds  to  this  drain  upon  his  time  and  energies,  or  takes  a  more  unselfish  in- 
terest in  the  success  of  his  friends.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  him  to  see  others  share 
in  any  venture  in  which  his  clear  vision  has  seen  the  certainty  of  success.  He 
is  a  ready  and  fluent  speaker,  quick  at  repartee,  has  an  easy  command  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  power  to  express  his  ideas,  clearly,  concisely  and  forcibly  on 
any  subject  upon  all  occasions. 

No  citizen  of  Atlanta  is  so  often  called  upon  for  the  expression  of  his  views 
at  public  gatherings,  and  his  remarks,  always  apt  and  pointed,  are  listened  to 
with  attention.  He  is  a  natural  wit,  and  his  quickness  of  repartee  in  conversa- 
tions and  in  public  addresses  has  made  him  widely  known. 

As  a  writer  he  is  terse,  pointed  and  direct;  he  has  an  analytical  mind, 
and  his  conclusions  are  the  result  of  careful,  logical  reasonings.  He  is  thus 
naturally  a  man  of  positive,  well-grounded  convictions,  and  is  open  and  can- 
did in  his  avowal  of  them.  His  position  on  any  question  of  public  policy, 
-social,  or  moral  movement,  is  never  one  of  hesitancy  or  doubt.  He  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  for  many  years  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Trinity  M.  E.  Church,  and  largely  contributed  to  the  building  of  the  pres- 
-ent  church  edifice,  as  well  as  to  the  maintenance  of  various  other  Christian 
<lenominations.  He  is  without  bigotry  or  prejudice  in  his  religious  views,  and 
has  due  respect  for  the  convictions  of  others,  and  the  utmost  veneration  for 
all  agencies  which  tend  to  make  men  lead  better  and  purer  lives.  His  busi- 
ness career,  his  private  and  public  life  are  above  reproach,  and  his  honesty 
is  of  a  character  that  needs  no  profession,  but  makes  itself  felt  upon  all  with 
whom  he  comes  in  contact.  He  has  a  heartiness  of  disposition,  a  genuine 
love  of  humor  and  pleasure,  and  a  social  side  which  leads  him  to  seek  and  take 
delight  in  human  association.  His  extensive  knowledge  of  men,  the  rebuffs  of 
fortune  and  the  asperities  of  life  have  not  soured  his  nature,  but  have  broad- 
-ened  his  views  and  sympathies,  and  made  more  enthusiastic  his  faith  in  finding 
some  good  in  every  one.  He  reasons,  since  **  God  is  a  sun,"  there  ought  to  be 
sunlight  in  the  lives  of  His  covenant  children.  In  a  cloister  he  would  be  stifled, 
but  out  in  the  busy  world  he  lives  happily,  because  he  finds  much  that  is  good 
and  has  no  fear  of  the  bad.  He  is  the  broadest  and  most  cheerful  of  optimists. 
His  nature  is  mirthful,  and  he  believes  in  getting  and  giving  good  as  he  goes 
along.  His  charity  is  not  bounded  by  creed  or  sect,  but  is  extended  to  the 
alleviation  of  suffering  and  distress  wherever  found.  For  his  friends  and  inti- 
mates he  has  a  frank,  warm  and  loyal  attachment — as  warmly  and  loyally  re- 
ciprocated. Hale,  hearty  and  well-preserved,  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  busi- 
ness life  are  yet  lightly  borne,  and  he  is  as  full  of  energy  as  when  in  the  flower 
of  his  manhood. 

Such  in  brief  are  some  of  the  most  marked  characteristics  of  Colonel  Adair, 
who,  by  his  progressiveness  and  striking  personality,  has  been  for  many  years 


one  of  the  best  known  and  most  popular  private  citizens  of  Georgia.  He  has 
been  with  Atlanta  from  struggling  youth  to  stalwart  manhood,  and  during  all 
these  years  the  city  has  had  no  more  sincere  friend,  and  that  he  occupies  a 
position  of  lionor  and  influence  is  but  the  natural  result  of  a  life  of  honorable 
toil  under  the  incentive  of  high  motives  and  worthy  ambitions. 

Colonel  Adair's  domestic  life  has  been  singularly  congenial  and  happy.  He 
was  married  In  1854  to  Mary  jane  Perry,  a  daughter  of  Judge  Josiah  Perry,  a 
cousin  of  the  famous  niival  officer,  Commodore  Perry.  They  have  had  four 
sons  and  three  daughters.  The  sons,  in  order  of  birth,  are  Robin,  Jack,  For- 
rest and  George,  all  of  whom  are  connected  with  their  father's  business.  Their 
oldest  daughter  is  the  wife  of  G.  A.  Howell,  of  Atlanta,  and  the  others,  Sallie 
and  Annie,  are  living  at  home. 

Colonel  Adair's  residence  for  the  last  twenty  years  has  been  in  West  End, 
where  he  owns  several  acres  of  land,  most  of  which  is  now  in  the  city  limits. 
Here  he  has  a  pleasant  home  in  one  of  the  most  desirable  locations  in  the  city, 
where  he  delights  to  entertain  his  friends  in  a  whole-souled,  generous  way, 
typical  of  true  Southern  hospitality. 

ALEXANDER,  Dk.  J.  F.  No  medical  history  of  Atlanta  would  be  com- 
plete that  failed  to  give  prominent  and  worthy  mention  of  the  labor  of 
Dr.  James  Franklin  Alexander,  who,  for  nearly  forty  years,  has  led  a  life  of 
eminent  usefulness  in  his  profession,  such  as  has  secured  for  him  the  grateful 
esteem  of  this  community.  He  was  born  in  Greenville,  South  Carolina,  May 
28,  1824,  and  is  a  son  of  Thomas  W".  and  Martha  (MakerJ  Alexander,  boih  o( 
whom  were  born  in  South  Carolina.  His  father  was  a  physician,  and  for  seve- 
ral years  practiced  his  profession  in  Greenville,  but  in  1830  removed  to  Law- 
renceville,  Guinnette  county,  where  he  was  engaged  in  professional  work  until 
his  death  in  1847.     His  wife  died  at  an  advanced  age  in  1870. 

Dr.  Alexander,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received  his  preliminary  educa- 
tion at  the  Manual  Labor  Institute  at  Lawrcnceville,  and  at  Midway,  near  Mill- 
edgeville.  He  began  the  study  of  medicine  with  Dr.  J.  M.  Gordon,  of  Law- 
renceville,  and  in  1847  entered  the  Augusta  Medical  Institute,  from  which  in- 
stitution he  graduated  in  1849.  Immediately  after  graduation  he  located  in 
Atlanta,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  period  ofservice  during  the  war  as 
a  military  surgeon,  he  has  continuously  followed  his  professional  calling.  At 
the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Atlanta  a  smallpox  epidemic  was  prevailing,  which 
caused  the  greatest  consternation.  Several  had  died  from  the  effects  of  the 
malady,  and  many  were  stricken  with  the  disease.  The  medical  skill  of  the  un- 
fortunate community  seemed  unable  to  cope  with  the  plague.  Young  Dr.  Al- 
exander, full  of  ambition  and  youthful  enthusiasm,  undertook  the  apparently- 
hopeless  task  of  saving  those  stricken  with  the  disease.  The  first  three  persons 
he  attended  all  recovered,  and  from  that  time,  he  found  his  time  and  hands 
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fully  occupied.  So  successful  was  he  in  his  treatment  of  this  disease,  that  his 
reputation  as  a  skilled  physician  became  firmly  established,  and  during  the  first 
few  years  of  his  residence  in  Atlanta,  no  physician  ever  worked  harder,  or  met 
with  more  gratifying  success. 

May  I,  1 86 1,  he  was  made  surgeon  of  the  Seventh  Confederate  Georgia 
Regiment,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  January,  r862,  when  he  returned 
to  Atlanta,  and  during  the  remainder  of  the  war  acted  as  hospital  surgeon. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  State  and  American  Medical  Association,  but  the  de- 
mands of  his  profession  have  not  permitted  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
these  organizations. 

He  was  married  in  1855  to  Georgia  Orme,  daughter  of  Richard  Orme,  of 
Milledgeville,  Ga.  One  child,  a  daughter,  the  wife  of  J.  P.  Stevens,  of  Atlanta, 
was  born  to  them.  Mrs.  Alexander  died  in  1876,  and  in  1878  the  doctor  mar- 
ried Miss  Ada  Reynolds,  daughter  of  Pcrmcdas  Reynolds,  of  Covington,  Geor- 
gia.    They  have  had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

To  his  profession  Dr.  Alexander  has  given  himself  with  undeviating  attention. 
He  has  not  allowed  other  lines  of  labor,  or  any  of  the  allurements  of  public  or 
political  life,  to  come  between  him  and  it.      He  has  practiced  in  all  the  lines  of 
the  profession,  making  no  specialty  of  any  kind  his  choice.     He  has  cultivated 
<a  family  practice,  making  office  work  of  secondary  consideration.      He  has  his 
Iiands  full ;  has  been  very  busy  all  his  life,  and  is  yet  engaged  every  moment 
of  his  time,  although  of  an  age  that  might  be  made  an  excuse  for  rest  and  ease. 
Still  he  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  do  not  grow  old.     With  a  strong  body,  a 
mind  as  keen  and  active  as  ever,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  his  profession,  he 
stands  among  the  leading  medical  men  of  Atlanta,  and  has  a  reputation  that  has 
been  nobly  earned.      His  professional  life  commenced  almost  with  the  settle- 
ment of  Atlanta,  and  its  history  in  many  respects  is  his  history.     Generations 
have  been  born  under  his  eye  and  his  professional  attentions,  and  the  same 
generations  have  passed  away,  receiving  to  the  latest  moments  of  life  the  best 
treatment  that  his  large  experience  and  strong  active  intellect  could  give  them. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  faithfully  dei)ict  the  scenes,  hardships  and 
toil  through  which  Dr.  Alexander  passed  in  the  earlier  years  of  his  practice. 
He  never  drew  back,  never  shirked  or  evaded,  but  met  the  duties,  toils  and  pri- 
vations of  his  position  with  a  manly  energy  which  overcame  all  obstacles.     He 
has  ever  been  ready  to  render  assistance  whenever  called  upon.    None,  however 
poor,  have  been  turned  away,  and  the  lives  of  few  physicians  have  been  more 
full  of  disinterested  labors  and  active  benevolence.     Personally  he  is  of  a  pleas- 
ant, genial  disposition,  and  during  the  long  years  of  his  identification  with  At- 
lanta, has  borne  a  reputation  of  unsullied  honor  and  honesty. 


BROWN,  Senator  JOSEPH  E.,  was  born  in  Pickens  district,  South  Car- 
olina, on  the   15th  of  April,  1821.     Descended  from  sturdy  Scotch-Irish 
ancestors,  on  the  fraternal  side,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  inherited  a  full  share 


of  the  rugged  virtues  for  which  his  progenitors  and  their  countrymen  bavo- 
always  been  noted. 

In  the  old  world  the  Browns  were  an  aggressive  family.     They  adhered  ta 

the  fortunes  of  William  and  Mary  in  times  that  tried  men's  souls,  bearing  them- 
selves like  truf  patriots  and  brave  soldiers.  A  picturesque  story  might  be 
made  of  their  heroic  trials  and  sufferings  in  the  stirring  epoch  previous  to  their 
departure  from  their  native  land,  but  these  matters  are  too  remote  to  be  con- 
sidered here. 

Mackey  Brown,  the  father  of  the  senator  and  railway  magnate,  weat 
through  the  War  of  1812,  and  in  Tennessee  married  Sally  Rice,  a  young  lady 
of  English  descent.  The  young  couple  moved  to  Pickens  district,  South  Car- 
olina, where  in  the  course  of  years  eleven  children  came  to  gladden  their  lives, 
the  eldest  being  Joseph.  Before  Joseph  reached  the  years  of  manhood  the 
family  moved  to  Union  county,  Georgia,  settling  near  the  Gaddeston  Valley. 
Like  most  of  the  farmer  boys  of  those  days  whose  parents  were  in  moderate 
circumstances,  Joseph  enjoyed  few  educational  advantages.  Until  he  was  nine- 
teen he  did  the  hardest  kind  of  farm  work,  going  to  school  only  at  rare  inter- 
vals. The  youth  made  the  most  of  his  rude  apprenticeship.  He  learned  the 
frugal  economy  of  rural  life,  strengthened  his  muscles,  mastered  the  rudiments 
of  an  English  education  and  grew  up  one  of  the  brightest,  most  industrious, 
temperate  and  moral  young  men  in  all  that  region. 

He  was  not  without  ambition.  At  this  period  of  his  life,  when  he  drove 
his  bull,  now  a  famous  figure  in  history,  to  Dahlonega,  the  nearest  market 
town,  where  he  sold  vegetables,  he  was  quietly  maturing  his  plans  for  the 
future.  Finally  his  parents  equipped  him  with  a  rustic  outfit  and  a  yoke  of 
steers  and  sent  him  to  the  Calhoun  Academy,  in  Anderson  county,  S.  C.  The 
steers  went  for  board.  The  schooling  was  charged  to  the  youth's  account. 
A  college  education  was  not  to  be  thought  of  under  the  circumstances,  and 
for  some  years  after  young  Brown's  return  to  Georgia  he  taught  school  at 
Canton.  After  discharging  every  penny  of  the  liability  incurred  for  his  edu- 
cation he  studied  law,  and  in  1845  ^^^  admitted  to  the  bar,  making  his  maiden 
speech  with  distinguished  success  at  that  term  of  the  court  But  the  young 
lawyer  was  not  satisfied  with  his  equipment.  With  the  assistance  of  his  de- 
voted friend,  Dr.  John  W,  Lewis,  he  was  enabled  to  pass  a  term  at  the  Yale 
Law  School.  Without  waiting  for  his  diploma,  but  leaving  it  to  be  sent  to  him, 
he  hastened  home  in  1846  to  be  ready  for  the  fall  business  in  the  courts. 

Slowly  but  surely  Brown  made  his  way.  The  first  year  he  earned  $1,200, 
and  made  a  steady  increase  each  year.  He  made  no  pretentions  to  genius, 
but  he  knew  that  judgment,  economy  and  hard  labor  would  carry  him  a  long 
way  and  gradually  he  forced  ahead.  His  investments  ail  turned  out  well.  He 
bought  a  piece  of  land  for  $450,  and  afterwards  a  copper  mine  thereon  netted 
him  $25,000,   which  he  straightway   invested  in   good  farming  land,   a  step 
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which  was  in  reality  the  beginning  of  his  large  fortune.  When  he  married,  in 
1847,  Miss  Elisabeth  Gresham,  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Gresham,  a 
Baptist  minister  of  South  Carolina,  he  completed  the  preliminaries  most  essen- 
tial to  his  happiness  and  success  in  life.  This  estimable  lady  has  lived  to  share 
the  distinction  of  her  husband,  and  to  watch  over  the  large  family  whose  mem- 
bers have  for  years  been  conspicuous  in  social,  professional  and  business  circles. 

In  1849  Mr.  Brown  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate,  serving  in  a  legislature 
composed  of  such  notables  as  Andrew  J.  Miller,  David  J.  Bailey,  A.  H.  Kenan, 
W.  T.  Wofford,  Thomas  C.  Howard,  Harrison  Riley,  Charles  J.  Jenkins.  Lin- 
ton Stephens,  and  Lucius  J.  Gartrell.  He  was  a  new  man,  but  his  pluck,  au- 
dacity and  ability  soon  made  him  the  leader  of  the  Democrats.  In  1S55  ^^^ 
was  elected  judge  of  his  circuit  over  David  Irwin.  On  the  bench  his  clear 
head,  legal  knowledge  and  nerve  soon  made  him  famous.  In  1857  ^^  ^^s 
unexpectedly  nominated  for  governor  by  the  Democratic  convention.  He 
received  the  news  while  tying  wheat  in  a  field  near  Canton,  and  accepted  the 
new  and  unlooked  for  responsibility  with  his  usual  imperturbability.  In  the 
campaign  that  followed  he  was  elected  over  the  Hon.  Benjamin  H.  Hill,  the 
candidate  of  the  American  party,  by  a  large  majority.  Governor  Brown  was 
renominated  and  re-elected  in  1859,  in  186 1,  and  again  in  1863.  ^  brilliant 
succession  of  gubernatorial  triumphs  entirely  unprecedented  in  Georgia. 

Governor  Brown's  several  terms  of  office  covered  the  most  critical  period 
in  the  history  of  the  commonwealth,  from  its  foundation  down  to  the  present 
time.  His  warlike  preparations  and  prompt  measures  before  the  secession  of 
the  State,  his  determined  stand  for  Slate  rights,  his  active  solicitude  for  the 
soldiers  in  the  field,  his  differences  with  President  Davis,  have  been' so  widely 
discussed  that  they  need  not  now  be  touched  upon.  The  collapse  of  the  Con- 
federacy brought  Governor  Brown's  fourth  term  to  an  abrupt  close.  He  was 
arrested,  carried  to  Washington  and  confined  in  a  military  prison.  An  inter- 
view with  President  Johnson  led  to  his  release  in  a  few  days  and  he  was  al- 
lowed to  return  home  on  parole.  Accepting  the  situations  in  good  faith  he 
went  to  work  in  earnest  to  promote  the  speedy  habilitation  of  his  State  and 
her  people.  During  the  reconstruction  era  his  course  was  misunderstood,  and 
the  mistaken  resentment  of  his  fellow  citizens  for  a  long  time  was  directed 
against  him,  but  the  subsequent  turn  of  affairs  vindicated  his  wisdom,  patriot- 
ism and  the  purity  of  his  motives.  Under  Governor  Bullock,  Governor  Brown 
was  appointed  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the  term  of  twelve  years, 
a  position  in  which  he  won  golden  opinions  from  friends  and  foes,  until  his 
resignation  in  1870  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  company  that  had  leased 
the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  for  the  term  of  twenty  years. 

At  this  point  begins  the  career  of  Governor  Brown  as  a  railroad  man.  He 
was  by  no  means  a  novice  in  this  line  of  business.  During  his  four  guberna- 
torial terms  his  duties  as  executive  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  familiarize 
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himself  with  alt  the  details  of  the  management  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic,  as 
it  was  the  property  of  the  State,  and  required  a  large  share  of  his  attention. 
So  weil  did  he  succeed  in  his  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  road's  status, 
that  he  increased  the  State's  receipts  from  that  source  from  $43,000  to  S400,- 
000  in  a  single  year  With  this  experience  Governor  Brown  accepted  the 
presidency  tendered  him  by  the  lessees  of  the  road,  with  the  confident  expec- 
tation of  paj'ing  the  $300,000  anoiiHl  rental,  and  having  a  large  margin  of 
profit  left  for  the  company.  In  this  expectation  he  was  not  disappoinied 
The  line  of  the  road  runs  from  Atlanta  to  Chattanooga,  a  distance  of  one  hun- 
dred .ind  thiriy  eight  miles.  It  was  completed  in  1850  and  has  tiie  support 
of  a  thickly  populaied  and  highly  productive  section,  The  new  pre-idenl 
found  that  the  road  bed  and  rolling  stock  needed  extensive  repairs  and  addi- 
tions, and  steps  were  taken  from  the  outset  lo  place  this  great  line  of  travel 
and  traffic  in  a  condition  worthy  of  its  value*  and  importance.  From  time  to 
time  vast  expenditures  have  been  made  for  new  engines,  handsome  cars  and 
steel  rails,  until  by  degrees  the  road  has  been  brought  to  a  point  of  excellence 
that  will  challenge  comparison  with  anything  of  the  kind  north  and  west. 

The  efforts  of  tlie  Louisville  jnd  Nashville  combinations  a  few  years  ago  to 
obtain  the  entire  control  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  will  be  recollected  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  schemes  in  Southern  railroad  annals.  The  Louisville  and 
Kashvillc  joined  hands  with  the  powerful  Central  system  of  Georgia.  Tlien  it 
purchased  a  majority  interest  in  the  lease  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic,  but  the 
full  fruition  of  its  purpo.se  was  baffled  by  the  far-seeing  judgment  of  President 
Brown,  whose,  forelhonght  had  caused  a  provision  to  be  inserted  in  the  lease 
requiring  the  control  to  be  kept  in  the  hands  of  the  original  lessees,  and  mak- 
ing the  forfeiture  of  the  lease  the  penalty  of  discrimination  in  rates.  Thus  this 
comparatively  short  line  of  railway  owned  by  the  State  of  Georgia  has  con- 
tinued under  the  absolute  control  of  President  Brown  and  his  original  associ- 
ates, without  being  seriously  affected  by  the  intrigues  and  combinations  of 
immense  systems  and  grasping  monopolies.  The  management  has  been  from 
first  to  last  progressive  and  liberal.  The  wise  policy  of  building  up  local  in- 
terests has  been  constantly  kept  in  view.  During  recent  years  the  president's 
«on,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  Brown,  has  filled  the  post  of  general  freight  and  passenger 
*(gent,  and  his  efforts  to  improve  and  popularize  the  line  have  made  the  "  Ken- 
iiesaw  Route,"  as  it  is  known  by  the  traveling  public,  a  household  phrase  all 
over  the  country. 

But  President  Brown  has  matters  of  vast  importance  besides  railway  affairs 
to  claim  his  attention.  His  appointment  in  1880  by  Governor  Colquit  to  fill 
the  unexpired  term  of  General  Gordon  in  ihe  Fediral  Senate  was  endorsed  by 
the  election  of  the  legislature,  and  in  1884  he  was  re-elected.  The  senator's 
course  is  a  part  of  tlie  history  of  the  day.  His  success  in  securing  appropria- 
tions for  Snuthern  harbors  and   rivers,  his  speeches  on   the  Mexican  Pension 
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Bill,  against  Mahone,  and  on  the  Mormon  question  make  up  a  splendid  record. 
The  senator  also  devotes  some  of  his  lime  to  the  duties  devolvincf  upon  him  as 
president  «»f  the  Dade  Coal  Company,  president  of  the  Walker  Iron  and  Coal 
Compam .  president  of  the  Southern  Railway  and  Steamship  Association,  and 
to  his  Inr^'o  private  business  interest.  In  the  midst  of  this  busy  life,  he  has 
continued  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  zealous  workers  in  the  Baptist 
Church.  He  finds  time  to  devote  to  the  educational  interest  of  the  people,, 
and  all  his  life  has  been  a  liberal  giver,  exercising  his  charities  judiciously,  and 
in  a  quiet  way. 

At  the  age  of  sixty-four  Senator  Brown  retains  all  his  faculties  in  the 
superb  plentitude  of  their  powers.  His  elastic  constitution  enables  him  to  bear 
what  would  fatigue  a  much  younger  man,  and  whether  at  his  desk  in  the 
Senate,  or  his  office  in  Atlanta,  or  inspecting  the  road  in  his  private  car,  he  is 
always  the  same  quiet,  thoughtful,  keenly  observant  persona«;e,  calmly  survey- 
ing the  situation  through  his  kindly  eyes  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  has  all  the 
world's  time  and  a  large  share  of  its  resources  at  his  disposal.  All  his  life  he 
has  made  haste  slowly.  He  has  always  planned  wisely  and  executed  promptly. 
A  clearer  headed  man,  a  man  more  thoroughly  practical  does  not  live.  Tlie 
comprehensive  sweep  of  his  mind  takes  in,  grasps  and  holds  everything  to 
which  his  attention  is  directed.  His  mental  processes  are  (|uick.  but  they  are 
not  the  flashes  or  intuitions  of  genius  ;  they  are  the  evolutions  of  a  logical  and 
trained  intellect  No  man  was  ever  more  master  of  himself,  and  this  is  one  of 
the  secrets  of  his  mastery  over  others.  His  influence  has  been  dominant  in- 
the  affairs  of  Georgia  longer  than  that  of  any  statesman  or  popular  leader,  and 
bids  fair  to  continue.  Although  a  South  Carolinian  by  birth,  he  is,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  phrase,  a  typical  Gcor[>ian,  and  all  Georgians,  whether  they 
agree  with  or  differ  with  him,  are  proud  of  him.  He  will  go  down  in  history 
as  one  of  the  greatest  Southerners  of  his  day  and  generation.  ^ 


BULLOCK.  KX-GOVKRNOR.  Rufus  Brown  Bullock  was  born  in  Beth- 
lehem,  Albany  county,  New  York  State,  March  28,  1834.  When  six -years 
of  age  his  parents  moved  to  Albion,  Orleans  county,  in  the  same  State,  where 
his  education  was  completed,  so  far  as  graduation  from  the  then  celebrated 
Albion  Academy.  Just  at  the  time  of  his  graduation  the  ekctric  telegraph  was 
being  constructed  and  operated  tli rough  the  State.  He  became  interested  in 
the  intricate  and  scientific  apparatus  of  the  House  printing  telegraph  system  ; 
he  rapidly  gained  the  mastery  of  this  proce-is,  and  although  only  seventeen 
years  of  age,  took  a  leading  position  as  an  expert.  We. find  in  **  Prescott's 
History  of  the  Telegraph,"  and  in  Reid's  **  The  Telegraph  in  America,"  ex-. 
tended  notices  of  Mr.  Bullock  as  an  expert  oj)erator  and  successful  organizer. 
It  is  said  he  was  the  first  operator  to  be  able  to  read  by  sound.      From  the 
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operating  department  his  special  ability  as  an  executive  officer  soon  forced  him 
to  the  front,  and  we  find  him  at  Philadelphia  in  charge  of  a  rival  line,  which 
soon  broke  down  the  monopoly  and  brought  about  competition  and  a  more  gen- 
eral use  of  the  telegraph  in  business  and  social  intercourse.  So  marked  had  been 
the  efforts  of  Mr.  Bullwck  in  presenting  the  new  telegraph  scheme:;  'o  the  public 
that  the  attention  of  the  managers  of  ihe  express  service  was  attracted.  His  ser- 
vices were  secured  by  Mr.  Dinsmore,  the  president  of  the  Adams  Express  Com- 
pany ;  he  was  assigned  to  a  department  in  the  South  under  Mr.  H.  B.  Plant,  and 
made  his  headquarters  at  Augusta,  in  this  State,  before  the  late  war,  and  before 
he  was  old  enough  to  exercise  the  rights  of  a  voter.  Prior  to  the  opening  of 
hostilities  between  the  sections  the  Southern  Express  Company  was  organized, 
with  Mr.  Plant  as  president  and  Mr.  Bullock  as  secretary.  This  new  company 
purchased  all  of  the  Adams  Company's  interests  in  the  Southern  States,  and 
conducted  the  business  during  the  war  and  since.  By  reason  of  a  severe  do- 
mestic affliction  and  impaired  health,  Mr.  Plant  was  compelled  to  seek  rest  and 
relaxation  in  Europe.  Early  in  the  war  and  until  after  the  surremler  the  active 
control  of  express  affairs  devolved  upon  Mr.  Bullock  Under  his  direction  tel- 
egraph lines  were  constructed  by  (he  express  company  on  interior  routes, 
primarily  to  promote  the  efficient  management  of  that  service;  but  when  the 
regular  routes  of  the  telegraph  were  captured  along  the  coast  Ly  the  Federal 
forces,  these  interior  lines,  established  by  the  foresight  of  Mr.  Bullock,  proved 
of  great  value  to  the  Confederacy,  It  was  over  these  wires  that  communica- 
tion was  kept  up  between  President  Davis,  Generals  Lee,  Beauregard  and  John- 
ston, and  it  was  over  these  lines  that  tiie  restraining  order  was  telegraplied  from 
General  Sherman,  after  the  surrender  of  Johnston,  to  the  Federal  forces  in 
Georgia,  which  were  marching  to  destroy  Macon  and  Augusta.  Under  Mr. 
Bullock's  order  the  express  company,  through  its  agents  all  over  the  South, 
took  charge  of  contributions  of  food  and  clothing  for  General  Lee's  army  in 
Virginia.  These  contributions  were  forwarded  free  and  distributed  to  the  per- 
sons to  whom  directed.  In  the  charge  and  prosecution  of  this  work  Mr.  Bul- 
lock was,  under  an  order  of  the  War  Department,  assigned  to  duty  as  an  acting 
assistant  quartermaster- general,  and  as  such  was  paroled  at  Appomattox  in 
April,  1865.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  resumed  active  duty  in  reorganiz- 
ing and  systematizing  the  express  service  and  other  matters  looking  to  the  reha- 
bilitation of  the  South.  We  find  in  the  Planter's  Journal  of  April.  1 884  quite 
an  extended  biographical  sketch  of  Mr.  Bullock,  from  which  we  copy  as  fol- 
lows; 

"  It  was  perh^ips  due  to  his  experiences  in  telegraph  and  express  enterprises 
that  he  became  deeply  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  internal  improvement;  and 
this  has  proven  the  mainspring  of  his  subsequent  career.  His  first  act  after  the 
war  was  one  looking  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  Stale  of  his  adoption,  which 
happened  after  this  wise ;   After  the  surrender  the  States  of  South  Carolina  and 
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•Georgia  were  left  absolutely  moneyless,  which  indeed  was  the  case  almost 
■everywhere  in  the  South,  as  most  of  us  remember  with  lamentable  distinctness. 
The  land,  however,  was  left,  and  crops  were  in  the  ground ;  but  business  stood 
stock  still  for  lack  of  a  circulating  medium.  In  this  dilemma  Mr.  Bullock  came 
to  the  rescue  of  his  city  and  section  by  going  at  once  to  New  York,  where  he 
secured  capital,  and  thence  to  Washington,  where  he  obtained  a  charter  for  a 
national  bank — ^a  task  far  more  difficult  then  than  now — which  was  soon  organ- 
ized and  ready  for  business.  Thus  did  Augusta,  which  was  then  his  home,  gain 
a  vantage  ground  over  rival  towns  by  having  five  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
bank  notes  put  iu  circulation  within  a  few  months  from  the  day  the  war  was  over 
— and  it  is  probable  -that  this  good  fortune  gave  to  Augusta  the  boom  that  has 
resulted  in  placing  her  in  the  front  rank  of  Southern  industrial  centers. 

"  Mr.  Bullock  ere  long  became  president  of  the  Macon  and  Augusta  Rail- 
road, but  its  affairs  were  in  such  a  state  of  prostration  that  he  could  do  little  or 
nothing  in  the  way  of  rehabilitation  without  money,  and  so  he  once  again  re- 
paired to  his  moneyed  friends  at  the  North  to  secure  the  indispensable  requi- 
site. By  this  time,  however,  President  Johnson  and  Congress  had  got  at  log- 
gerheads about  the  method  of  Southern  reconstruction,  and  the  prevailing  sen- 
timent in  financial  circles  was  one  of  opposition  to  investments  in  the  South  until 
this  difficulty  should  be  solved.  Said  the  capitalist  of  New  York  to  whom  Mr. 
Bullock  applied:  'We  prefer  not  to  put  our  money  in  a  country  where  there 
is  no  stable  government.  In  fact,  from  our  standpoint,  Georgia  is  not  yet  back 
in  the  Union.  If  you  will  go  home  and  bring  Georj^jia  into  the  list  of  well  or- 
-dered  States  within  the  Union,  you  can  have  all  the  money  you  want.*  And 
this  was  the  occasion  of  Governor  Bullock's  embarking  upon  the  sea  of  politics. 
From  the  lights  before  him,  the  quickest  way  to  bring  about  the  result  sug- 
gested by  the  Northern  capitalist  was  to  enlist  under  the  standard  of  *the 
powers  that  be.* 

"  With  no  other  end  in  view  except  the  hastening  of  Georgia's  recovery 
from  the  effects  of  the  war,  he  aligned  himself  with  a  number  of  progressive 
men  and  proceeded  with  the  Herculean  task  of  reconstruction.  A  constitu- 
tional convention  was  called,  and  of  course  he  took  an  active  part  in  its  pro- 
ceedings. The  foremost  idea  in  his  mind  at  that  time  was  to  provide  for  State 
aid  to  railroads  with  a  view  to  speedy  development  of  Georgia's  resources. 
The  new  constitution  being  adopted,  he  was  put  forward  as  the  candidate  of 
the  Republican  party  for  governor,  and  was  of  course  elected.  As  the  chief 
executive  of  the  State  it  was  no  more  than  consistent  in  him  to  use  his  utmost 
efforts  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  constitution,  which  he  had  been  in 
great  measure  instrumental  in  framing;  especially  that  section  of  it  encourag- 
ing the  construction  of  railroads,  of  which,  in  a  short  time,  about  four  hundred 
miles  were  built. 

•*  And  right  here  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  state  that  the  increase  of  value  to 


real  estate,  resulting  directly  from  the  construction  of  these  lines,  has  sufficed 
to  more  ihan  reimburse  the  State  for  the  obligations  she  incurred  in  building 

them. 


"  In  the  high  tide  of  party  animosity  there  was  no  man  in  Georgia  more 
heartily  hated  by  the  good  people  of  that  State,  who  held  different  political 
views,  than  Rufus  B,  Bullock,  but  his  subsequent  career  has  been  such  as  to 
turn  hatred  into  esteem.  Not  that  iic  ever  came  with  a  whine  of  repentance 
on  his  lips,  not  that  he  has  ever  cried  peccavi.  but  because  he  has  demonstrated 
his  consistency,  and  under  the  light  of  rigid  scrutiny  showed  that  he  had  the 
common  good  at  heart, 

"  How  it  came  about  would  make  a  long  story,  but  suffici.  it  to  say  two 
indictments  were  found  against  Governor  Bullock,  so  soon  as  liis  political  op- 
ponents came  into  partial  power.  One  of  these  was  for  an  alleged  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  State,  the  other  was  for  failing  to  account  for  certain  bonds 
which  it  was  alleged  had  been  placed  in  the  executive  department 


"  For  seven  years  Ex-Governor  Bullock  endeavored  to  have  a  trial  before 
a  jury  on  the  aforesaid  indictments,  because  he  felt  that  so  long  as  they  re- 
mained untried,  and  that,  too,  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  a  cloud  would  hang 
over  his  fair  name.  He  could  mingle  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight  on  mere  po- 
litical issues,  nor  did  he  shrink  from  mere  political  aspersions,  but  when  his 
fair  name  and  his  personal  iniejjrity  were  assailed  every  other  consideration 
sank  into  insignificance  until  these  were  vindicated.  He  was  always  ready 
when  the  cases  were  called,  but  for  seven  years  a  trial  he  could  not  get.  Finally, 
however,  when  the  causes  that  had  led  to  the  inflamed  state  of  party  feelings 
ceased  to  exist,  the  inflammation  itself  subsided,  and  belter  and  cooler  counsels 
prevailed.  People  then  forgot  the  political  lion  and  saw  only  the  brother  man 
who  was  asking  simple  justice. 

"  When  the  facts  came  to  be  considered  before  a  fair-minded  jury  it  trans- 
spired  in  the  CHse  charging  conspiracy  to  defraud  the  State  that  so  far  from 
there  having  been,  as  alleged,  any  payment  of  money  under  the  governor's 
direction  to  'a  bo^us  corporation  for  imaginary  cars,'  that  the  corporation  that 
got  the  money  in  question  was  a  highly  respectable  and  bona  fide  enterprise, 
having  among  lis  managers  such  men  as  Major  Campbell  Wallace,  one  of  the 
present  railroad  commissioners  of  Georgia;  and  instead  of  'imagmary  rolling 
stock'  the  most  substantial  cars  had  been  actually  delivered,  and  that,  too,  to 
an  e.xtcnt  in  excess  of  the  money  paid  on  this  account,  so  that  if  anybody  had 
been  defrauded  it  was  the  car  company  and  not  the  State. 

"  On  the  indictment  for  failure  to  account  for  bonds  deposited  in  the  execu- 
tive deparimcnt,  it  was  proven  that  the  bonds  in  question  (which  covered  that 
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part  of  the  purchase  money  for  the  State  capitol  building  and  grounds  that  the 
city  of  Atlanta  had  donated)  had  never  found  their  way  into  the  executive  de- 
partment at  all,  much  less  into  Governor  Bullock's  hands,  but  in  truth  and  in 
fact  had  been  delivered  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  directly  to  the  person  to  whom 
they  were  due  and  payable ;  this  was  no  other  than  H.  I.  Kimball,  the  man 
who  had  sold  the  property  in  question  and  was  rightfully  entitled  to  the  bonds, 
and  this  whether  they  came  through  the  channel  of  the  executive  department 
or  from  the  hands  of  the  mayor  of  the  city  which  had  issued  them  and  had 
them  to  pay. 

"Thus  was  Governor  Bullock's  integrity  completely  and  publicly  vindicated 
by  a  formal  verdict  in  conformity  with  the  above  facts.  But  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  he  was,  long  before,  vindicated  by  the  verdict  of  public  sentiment,  for 
there  were  few  of  even  his  fiercest  political  enemies,  who,  after  the  first  white- 
heat  of  party  passion  had  died  away  ever  for  a  moment  harbored  a  thought 
of  his  guilt. 

"The  writer  knows  Governor  Bullock  well  and  has  been  much  in  Atlanta 
since  Georgia  ceased  to  be  the  scene  of  political  contention  and  took  her  place 
in  the  industrial  procession  as  the  Empire  State  of  the  South,  and  from  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  man,  and  from  what  his  neighbors  say  of  him,  it  is  hard  to  realize 
that  there  ever  was  a  time  when  even  an  alleijation  of  malfeasance  could  have 
been  made  against  him.  One  can  hardly  bring  himself  to  believe  that  the 
genial  gentleman  who  makes  every  stranger  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact 
feel  so  comfortably  at  home  in  the  'Gate  City' — that  a  man  with  such  a  kindly 
countenance  (and  there  is  a  good  likeness  of  it  on  the  front  page  of  the  Plan- 
ters^ Journal),  a -man  whose  comings  in  and  goings  out  evince  on  every  hand 
so  much  genuine  appreciation  on  the  part  of  his  fellow  townsmen — we  say,  one 
cannot  see  these  things  and  realize  that  this  is  the  same  man  who,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  an  object  of  universal  antipathy,  not  only  in  Georgia,  but  all  over  the 
South. 

"  For  a  number  of  years  past  Atlanta  has  been  Governor  Bullock's  home 
— so  selected  doubtless  because  he  foresaw  in  it  at  no  distant  day  one  of  the 
great  metropolitan  cities  of  the  South,  a  position  which  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  Atlanta  has  already  succeeded  in  reaching. 

**  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Atlanta  Exposition  resulted  in  an  immense 
increase  of  manufacturing  industries  in  that  city  and  a  large  addition  of  desira- 
ble population.  Although  all  the  Atlantans,  with  scarce  an  exception,  made 
the  most  of  that  occasion  with  a  view  to  such  a  result,  yet  few  of  them  were 
so  fortunately  situated  for  making  a  favorable  impression  on  strangers  as  Gov- 
ernor Bullock.  In  the  first  place,  the  extent  of  his  acquaintance  was  only 
equaled  by  the  cordiality  of  his  manners,  and  then  the  very  fact  that  he  was  a 
native  of  New  York  carried  a  certain  conviction  whenever  he  spoke  to  North- 


ern  men.  Thus  it  transpired  that  his  influence  and  efforts  led  to  various  im- 
portant investments  in  the  city  and  State.  He  was  at  that  time  treasurer  of 
the  Atlanta  Cotton  Mill,  and  since  the  mills  changed  ownership  he  has  been 
the  president  of  the  new  company.  He  has  ever  talfcn  the  liveliest  interest  in 
cotton  manufacturing,  and  his  views  on  this  subject  carry  weight  with  tbem 
wherever  expressed,  as  was  evidenced  by  the  prominence  accorded  him  in  the 
convention  of  cotton  manufacturers,  lately  held  at  Augusta,  Ga. 


"Governor  BullocI;  is  fifty  years  old;  much  younger  than  most  persons 
who  have  only  heard  of  him  without  knowing  him  would  be  apt  to  suppose  him 
to  be.  To  those  who  k-now  him.  however,  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  consider  him  a& 
other  than  a  young  man  physically  as  well  as  mentally,  for  there  is  an  activity 
in  his  step,  a  bouyancy  in  his  every  movement  that  points  to  a  vast  amount 
of  future  successful  work.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  Atlanta  that  she  has  a 
kind  of  lien  on  the  life-work  of  such  a  man,  especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  is  heart  and  soul  in  the  cause  of  enterprise  and  progress." 

Mr.  Bullock  was  elected  governor  by  the  people  under  the  reconstructiow 
laws,  and  was  inaugurated  July  4,  1868.  The  opposition  having  carried  the 
State  by  an  immense  majority  in  the  elections  of  1 870.  he  resigned  the  office 
in  November,  1871.  Since  that  time  he  has  taken  no  active  part  in  politics^ 
but  has  never  failed  to  defend  his  administration  when  assailed  in  the  newspa- 
pers. The  features  of  his  administration  which  have  been  most  criticised  were 
his  policy  of  State  aid  to  promote  the  construction  of  new  railroads ;  the  main- 
tenance of  the  right  of  colored  men  to  hold  office,  and  the  taking  of  the  State's 
railroad  out  of  politics  by  leasing  it  for  twenty  years  for  a  net  revenue  to  the 
State  of  six  million  dollars.  All  these  measures  have  now  been  acquiesced  in 
and  approved  by  the  general  public,  and  the  modifying  influences  of  time  are 
having  a  salutary  effect.  Ex-Governor  Bullock  socially  and  commercially 
stands  high  in  this  community.  For  years  he  has  been  in  official  relations 
with  his  church  and  with  all  leading  social  events.  He  was  one  of  the  projectors 
of  the  Cotton  Exposition,  director  of  the  Piedmont  Exposition,  and  is  sought  for 
and  found  willing  to  aid  in  any  enterprise  for  the  benefit  of  his  city  and  State. 
The  city  of  Atlanta  has  been  largely  benefited  by  the  steady  support  which  she 
has  received  from  Ex-Governor  Bullock.  In  every  measure  for  her  promotion 
he  has  been  foremost  since  he  cast  his  lot  with  us  to  the  present  day,  and  much 
of  her  progress  and  prosperity  is  due  to  his  personal  efforts  and  encouragement. 
His  prophecy  of  1882,  that  within  ten  yearsour  population  would  reach  loo.ooo, 
seems  about  to  be  fulfilled. 

CUNNINGHAM,  Hon.  JOHN  D  ,  one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of 
the  Atlanta  bar,  was  born  at  Oak  Bowery,  Chambers  county,  Ala.,  on  the 
28th  day  of  March,  1842,  to  which  place  his  father.  Colonel  Joseph  H.  Cun- 
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tiingham,  a  wealthy  planter  and  a  distinguished  military  officer,  had  moved  a 
short  time  previous  from  Fayetteville,  Ga.  Receiving  a  common  school  edu- 
cation at  Chunnenuggee  Male  Academy,  near  Union  Springs.  Ala.,  and  a  lib- 
eral collegiate  education  at  the  Western  Military  Institute,  Nashville.  Tenn., 
and  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Va.,  he  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  selected 
the  law  as  his  profession.  Under  the  skillful  tuition  of  Hon.  David  Clapton, 
now  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Alabama,  and  Fix-Governor  Robert  F. 
Ligon,  in  whose  office  he  studied  law,  his  progress  was  so  rapid,  that  after  a 
rig^d  and  creditable  examination,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  Ninth  Judicial  Circuit,  sitting  for  Macon  county,  on  the  3d  day  of 
September,  i860.  On  the  8th  day  of  May,  i860,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Cor- 
nelia Dobbins,  of  Griffin,  Ga.,  a  daughter  of  Miles  G.  Dobbins,  esq.,  who  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  most  prominent  bankers  of  Atlanta.  Mr.  Dobbins's  friend- 
ship and  confidence  in  Judge  Cunningham  was  shown  in  many  acts  of  kindness 
during  twenty-seven  years  of  his  life,  and  at  his  death  he  left  him  executor  to 
wind  up  one  of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  estates  in  North  Georgia.  His 
marriage  was  blessed  with  seven  children,  the  oldest  of  them,  Mr.  John  D.  Cun- 
ningham, jr.,  is  probably  one  of  the  brightest  and  most  prominent  fruit  planters 
of  Georgia.  Judge  Cunningham  was  enjoying  a  lucrative  and  fast  increasing  law 
practice  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.,  when  the  tocsin  of  war  sounded.  Then,  although 
devoted  in  love  for  the  Union,  and  believing  that  secession  meant  ruin  to  every- 
thing he  held  dear,  still  when  the  blood  began  to  flow,  like  the  Indian  whose 
remonstrances  had  availed  not  at  the  council  fires  to  keep  his  tribe  out  of  ruin- 
ous war,  he  shouldered  his  musket  in  defense  of  his  home  and  kindred.  In 
August.  1865,  when  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law  at  Montgomery,  his  fath- 
er's large  estate  had  been  swept  away,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  land, 
barely  sufficient  to  support  his  sister  and  parents.  Without  a  library  or  suit- 
able office  furniture,  too  poor  to  buy  citizen's  clothing,  he  struggled  on  until 
he  numbered  among  his  clients  the  wealthiest  and  best  people  of  the  city,  and 
when  appointed  to  the  bench  in  1868,  left  a  practice  of  eight  thousand  dollars 
a  year. 

Always  opposed  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  Judge  Cunningham  favored 
the  earliest  restoration  of  the  States  on  the  best  available  terms.  Avoiding  the 
extremes  of  the  radical  on  one  side  and  secession  Democracy  on  the  other,  he 
was  selected  on  account  of  his  well  known  ability,  probity  and  conservative 
political  sentiments  to  fill  one  of  the  most  honorable  aiKl  responsible  judge- 
ships of  the  State  of  Alabama,  that  of  the  judge  of  the  city  court  of  Montgom- 
ery, a  State  law  court  of  unlimited  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction,  while  the  judge 
at  the  chambers  exercised  power  of  granting  remedial  judicial  writs  through- 
out the  State.  Although  only  twenty- six  years  old  when  placed  in  this  high 
and  responsible  judicial  office,  and  surrounded  by  the  demoralization  resulting 

from  war  and  reconstruction,  his  administration  was  so  fair,  just  and  energetic, 
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that  he  soon  brought  order  out  of  chaos,  and  won  the  confidence  of  all  law- 
abiding  people,  and  the  respect  and  fear  of  tlie  law-breakers.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  demoralization  of  the  times,  in  a  celebrated  suit  involving  about  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  between  a  prominent  State  officL'r  and  a  United 
States  judge,  at  llie  solicitation  of  Ihe  jury,  Judge  Cunningham  ordered  a  mis- 
trial entered  in  tlie  case,  and  aftera  full  investigation  of  the  facts,  put  the  sheriff, 
a  juror  and  the  Slate  solicitor  in  jail  for  the  full  term  allowed  by  law,  for  tam- 
pering with  the  jury.  This  was  followed  by  an  attempt  to  annoy  Judge  Cun- 
ningham by  prosecution  in  the  Federal  court  under  the  enforcement  laws,  but 
the  good  citizens,  without  regard  to  party,  raised  such  a  storm  of  indignation, 
that  not  only  did  tlie  prosecution  cease,  but  its  authors  were  covered  with 
shame.  At  the  termination  of  six  years  service  on  the  bench  the  members  of 
the  Montgomery  bar,  one  of  the  ablest  and  largest  in  the  South,  called  a  meet- 
ing, at  which  Judge  David  Clapton  (iiis  old  preceptor)  presided,  and  passed  res- 
olutions unanimously  endorsing  Judge  Cunningham's  entire  administration,  on 
account  of  his  ability,  impartiality  and  integrity  as  a  judge,  and  after  having 
the  resolutions  spread  upon  the  minutes  of  the  court,  sent  Judge  Cunningham 
a  copy  certified  on  parchment.  In  1874  Judge  Cunningham  commenced  the 
practice  of  law  at  Atlanta,  where,  by  his  integrity  and  ability  as  a  lawyer,  he 
soon  enjoyed  a  lucrative,  first-class  practice,  which  he  has  held  to  this  day. 
Caring  little  about  politics,  but  always  acting  on  Ihe  belief  that  a  good  man  will 
Lniake  a  good  officer,  he  always  looks  to  the  personal  integrity  and  ability  of  the 
F  candidate,  and  cares  little  about  hi^^  politics.  For  about  twenty  years  he  has 
been  a  most  zealous  and  active  temperance  worker,  advocating  the  cause  of 
prohibition  always  and  under  all  circumstances.  He  is  opposed  to  internal 
revenue  tax  and  all  special  tax  on  liquor,  believing  that  they  tend  to  make  the 
government  a  partner  in  rum  selling,  and  keep  the  traffic  in  existence  by  mak- 
ing it  bear  the  burdens  of  taxation.  Having  on  his  large  fruit  plantation  about 
10,000  bushels  of  excellent  peaches  too  ripe  for  shipment,  he  at  first  refused 
$3,000,  and  then  an  offer  of  $5,000,  for  them  to  be  distilled  into  brandy.  He  sent 
word  to  his  neighbors,  that  they  could  have  as  many  as  they  wished  for  their 
hogs  free,  saying  to  the  distillers,  "you  can  have  my  peaches  for  nothing,  to 
make  hogs  out  of  pigs,  but  you  cannot  buy  them  at  any  price,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  hogs  out  of  men."  Judge  Cunningham  wrote  and  had  printed  the  first 
general  local  option  law  ever  presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of  Georgia, 
This  bill  was  handed  to  a  member  from  Fulton  county,  and  although  very  mild 
in  its  terms,  only  seeking  to  give  the  qualified  voters  of  each  militia  district  the 
right  to  say  whether  or  not  they  would  prohibit  bar-rooms  in  their  districts, 
failed  to  get  support.  Few  men  in  Georgia  have  done  more  for  the  temperance 
cause.  He  was  one  of  the  five  men  who  met  at  his  oflice  and  worked  up  the  call 
for  tlie  first  Georgia  State  Temperance  Convention.  Judge  Cunningham  has 
found  time  in  the  midst  of  his  professioniil  labors  to  make  his  mark  as  a  finan- 
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-<ier,  and  also  to  become  one  of  the  largest  fruit-growers  in  the  Southern  States. 
In  one  season  he  shipped  from  his  Orchard  Hill  plantations,  containing  about 
twelve  hundred  acres,  with  all  the  available  high  land  planted  in  fruit,  about 
forty  thousand  crates  of  fruit,  besides  loosing  about  the  same  amount  for  want 
of  adequate  transportation,  and  sometimes  employed  in  gathering  and  packing 
fruit  about  four  hundred  hands.  In  order  to  provide  transportation  for  these 
immense  fruit  crops,  he  and  a  few  friends  organized  a  refrigerator  car  company, 
which  is  still  in  existence,  and  has  paid  a  steady  dividend  of  twelve  per  cent. 
per  annum,  on  its  stock  ever  since  it  began  operations. 

Of  late  years  he  has  turned  over  his  fruit-growing  and  planting  to  his  son, 
Mr.  John  D.  Cunningham,  jr.,  and  now  confines  his  attention  entirely  to  the 
practice  of  law.  Some  years  since  Judge  Cunningham  was  employed  as  an 
attorney  to  settle  a  disputed  and  vexed  question  of  account  involving  about 
400,CXX)  pounds  sterling,  between  the  Union  Bank  of  London,  England,  and  an 
American  client,  and  this  rendered  it  necessary  for  him  to  remain  in  London 
for  some  months.  During  this  time  he  was  the  recipient  of  many  acts  of  cour- 
tesy from  that  great  American,  Mr.  J.  L.  Motley,  who  was  then  the  United 
States  minister  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  whereby  he  was  enabled  to  see  the 
queen  and  royal  family,  and  become  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished statesmen  and  judges  of  Great  Britain.  Judge  Cunningham  is  emphat- 
ically a  man  of  strong  mind  and  fixed  convictions,  caring  little  for  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  except  they  are  based  on  correct  estimates.  He  is  self-reliant  in 
his  business,  and  independent  in  his  politics.  No  man  is  a  more  sincere  advo- 
cate of  law  and  order,  and  more  punctual  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  as  a 
•citizen,  nor  more  ready  to  yield  to  others  every  consideration  which  he  de- 
mands for  himself  To  those  who  are  dependent  upon  him,  he  is  kind  and  in- 
dulgent. It  is  a  favorite  theory  of  his,  **that  every  good  woman  should  be  a 
•queen  in  her  own  home,"  and  that  **  nothing  at  home  is  too  good  for  the  chil- 
•dren."  Adopting  the  rule  that  true  charity  consists  in  enabling  people  to  help 
themselves,  he  is  always  ready,  by  counsel  and  pecuniary  aid,  to  encourage  the 
unfortunate  to  stand  up,  and  again  resume  the  battle  of  life. 

Fidelity  to  trust  is  the  principle  of  his  life.  Acting  on  the  proverb  that 
"when  we  injure  others,  we  injure  ourselves,  he  yields  voluntarily  to  every  man 
what  is  justly  due.  He  has  never  failed  to  pay  dollar  for  dollar,  with  interest 
on  every  debt,  and  even  labored  in  want  and  poverty,  when  the  war  was  ended, 
to  pay  debts  contracted  before  the  war,  when  he  was  rich,  and  which  he  had 
forgotten  to  settle. 

A  firm  believer  in  blood,  he  with  pride  refers  back  through  old  Virginia, 
Scotland  and  Ireland  to  a  race  of  honest  men  and  noble  women,  his  ancestors, 
who  have  all  lived  and  died  without  a  stain  upon  their  integrity.  Caring  little 
for  popularity  and  applause,  his  aim  in  life  is  to  do  his  duty,  and  leave  the  world 
better  for  his  having  lived  in  it.     When  lately  asked  about  his  politics  he  re- 
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plied:  "My  political  ambition  is  to  see  t!ie  last  bar-room  in  the  United  States 
wiped  out  of  existence  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law." 

COLLIER,  C.  A.  Among  the  early  lawyers  of  North  Georgia,  John  Col- 
lier was  one  of  the  most  prominent.  He  commenced  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  DeKalb  county,  which  at  that  time  embraced  the  present  county 
of  Fulton.  For  some  years  the  young  attorney  had  to  fight  against  adverse 
circumstances.  The  people,  as  a  rule,  were  poor,  and  large  fees  were  almost 
unknown.  There  were  no  raihoads,  and  the  highways  leading  to  the  various 
justices'  courts  in  the  country  were  rough  country  roads. 

Young  Collier  belonged  to  a  family  of  sturdy  pioneers,  and  he  was  not  ac- 
customed to  allow  slight  obstacles  to  stand  in  his  way.  His  library  contained 
only  a  few  books,  but  he  mastered  them.  As  it  was  not  always  convenient  to 
secure  a  horse  when  he  was  going  to  a  distant  court,  he  overcame  the  difficulty 
by  walking  to  his  destination.  As  he  was  a  man  of  superb  physical  as  well  as 
menial  powers,  he  did  not  consider  this  much  of  a  hardship,  and  his  frequent 
pedestrian  trips  through  the  country  enabled  him  to  become  more  intimately 
icquainted  with  the  people. 

In  the  course  of  time  Mr.  Collier's  practice  began  to  rapidly  increase,  and 
it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be  to  his  interest  to  establish  himself  in  a 
growing  town.  Naturally  his  attention  was  directed  to  Atlanta,  which  was  then 
;enjoying  its  first  boom  as  a  railroad  center,  and  after  some  deliberation  he 
moved  to  this  city  and  opened  his  office.  Success  attended  him  from  the  start. 
His  clients  continued  to  increase,  and  he  made  investments  in  real  estate  which 
turned  out  profitably.  He  was  held  in  such  high  esteem  that  the  people  elected 
him  to  various  positions  of  honor  and  trvist.  He  was  sent  to  the  State  Senate. 
and  was  made  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court.  In  ail  of  his  official  position'^  his 
ability,  industry  and  integrity  impressed  the  public  most  favorably,  and  among 
the  older  residents  of  the  place  who  are  now  living,  no  man  stands  higlitr  in 
the  regard  of  his  fellow-cilizens  than  Judge  John  Collier. 

Charles  A.  Collier,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Atlanta,  July  19, 
184S,  shortly  after  his  father,  Judge  Collier,  moved  to  the  young  and  growing 
tOH-n.  From  early  boyhood  he  enjoyed  the  best  educational  advantages  that 
the  place  afforded,  and  it  did  not  take  long  for  his  teachers  and  others  to  dis- 
cover that  he  was  a  boy  of  unusual  pro[i>ise  and  a  diligent  student.  At  the 
University  of  Georgia  Mr.  Collier  more  than  fulfdlcd  the  anticipations  of  his 
friends,  and  when  he  completed  his  education  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  in 
1871,  it  was  generally  conceded  that  he  was  one  of  the  best  eqriipped  young 
men  in  the  profession. 

On  the  7th  of  January,  1875.  Mr,  Collier  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the 
late  William  A,  Kawson.  I'Vom  this  date  his  real  career  may  be  said  to  have 
commenced.     Happily  married,  and  enjoying  the  full  confidence  of  his  neigh- 
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bors  and  friends,  Mr.  Collier  engaged  in  various  important  business  enterprises^ 
conducting  them  all  with  signal  ability  and  success.  While  many  temptations 
were  held  out  to  him  to  enter  political  life,  he  declined  every  offer,  and  pursued 
the  even  tenor  of  his  way.  One  position  he  could  not  very  well  decline.  The 
■  people  put  him  forward  as  a  candidate  for  alderman,  and  he  was  elected  by  a 
large  vote.  In  this  position,  which  he  holds  at  the  present  time,  he  is  mayor 
pro  tern.,  and  chairman  of  the  finance  committee  of  the  city  council.  He  is  also 
the  chairman  of  the  Democratic  executive  committee  of  Fulton  county,  and  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  these  offices,  he  is  necessarily  compelled  to  devote 
much  of  his  time  to  public  affairs.  As  a  municipal  legislator,  and  as  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  county  Democracy,  his  clear  head,  legal  knowledge,  and 
business  ability,  have  been  universally  recognized.  Besides  this.  Mr.  Collier  is 
a  man  of  tact.  He  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  affairs  of  the  day,  and 
he  rarely  makes  a  mistake  in  his  conclusions.  At  present  he  is  a  director  in  the 
Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  a  director  in  the  Capital  City  Bank,  president  of 
the  Gate  City  Gas  Light  Company,  and  president  of  the  Refrigerating  Con- 
struction Company. 

One  of  the  most  notable  enterprises  that  Mr.  Collier  was  ever  connected  with 
was  the  famous  Piedmont  Exposition  of  1887.  Some  time  in  the  month  of  June 
of  that  year,  several  gentlemen,  who  had  met  in  a  casual  way  in  the  office  of 
the  Constitution,  engaged  in  a  discussion  of  State  fairs  and  expositions  in  gen- 
eral, and  one  of  the  number  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  suggested  the  Pied- 
mont Exposition.  The  idea  pleased  every  one.  A  company  was  organized, 
with  Mr.  Collier  as  president,  and  the  work  was  at  once  commenced.  The  Ex- 
position was  to  be  opened  in  October,  and  everything  had  to  be  done  within 
about  one  hundred  days.  Suitable  grounds  had  to  be  selected  and  surveyed. 
A  virgin  forest  had  to  be  cleared  away,  and  there  were  numerous  substantial 
and  expensive  buildings  to  be  erected,  a  race-track  to  be  constructed  to  say 
nothing  of  many  minor  points.  It  was  necessary  to  advertise  the  enterprise 
thoroughly,  and  the  services  of  experienced  traveling  agents  were  required,  in 
order  to  enlist  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  all  the  States  in  the  Piedmont  region. 
To  organize  these  various  departments,  secure  exhibits,  and  provide  for  the 
construction  of  the  buildings,  was  a  tremendous  task,  amd  it  would  have  ap- 
palled most  men.  President  Collier  was  fully  aware  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way,  but  he  resolutely  went  to  work,  day  and  night,  with  the  determination  to 
make  the  affair  a  success. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  nowhere  in  the  world  was  such  a  great  amount  of  work 
ever  accomplished  in  such  a  short  period.  The  exposition  opened  on  the  day 
originally  set  for  it,  and  the  magnificent  grounds  were  a  revelation  to  the  spec- 
tators, while  the  spacious  buildings  were  filled  with  a  wealth  of  exhibits,  such 
as  had  never  been  seen  before  in  the  South.  The  Hon.  Samuel  J.  Randall,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  the  orator  of  the  day,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  assembled 
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thousands  was  almost  boundless.  The  following  summary  of  President  Col- 
Jier's  speech,  which  appeared  in  the  Constitution,  is  so  full  of  interest  that  it  can 
not  be  omitted  in  this  sketch  : 

"  President  Collier  gave  a  short  sketch  of  the  organization  of  the  Piedmont 
Exposition,  stating  that  104  days  ago  the  enterprise  was  unknown,  even  in 
Atlanta,  and  that  it  had  originated  among  a  few  gentlemen  who  had  assembled 
in  the  office  of  the  Atlanta  CoHslitution ;  that  it  had  grown  beyond  the  expect- 
ations of  its  projectors,  beyond  the  limits  set  for  it,  until  the  opening  day,  wlien 
it  stood  witliout  a  rival  in  everything  that  it  claimed  as  an  exposition  of  the 
wealth,  products,  resources  and  industry  of  the  Piedmont  region. 

■'Many  things,  according  to  President  Collier,  had  occurred  to  make  the 
Piedmont  Exposition  a  success. .  The  untiring  energy,  the  devoted  unselfish- 
ness of  the  officers  and  directors,  who  had  worked  for  it  by  day,  and  thought 
of  it  and  for  it  by  night,  had  been  a  potent  factor  of  the  enterprise.  But  there 
were  other  aids  that  he  could  not  afford  to  pass  unnoticed  in  this  hour,  when 
credit  was  being  accorded ;  and  to  the  press  of  the  State  and  country,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  local  press,  was  much  praise  and  credit  due.  And  the  unparal- 
leled liberality  and  generosity  of  the  railroads  to  the  exposition  had  been  of 
great  assistance,  and  all  the  praise  and  credit  possible  should  be  accorded  to 
them. 

"  President  Collier  declared  that  the  exposition,  if  it  had  done  nothing  else. 
liad  already  been  valuable  beyond  comparison  to  Atlanta,  in  that  it  liad  brought 
the  people  of  a  once  divided  city  together  again,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  hand  to 
hand,  and  heart  to  heart,  in  the  work  of  advancing  the  city  of  Atlanta,  aiding 
her  progress  and  extending  her  influence  and  fame. 

'^The  work  of  the  exposition  management  in  preparing  the  grounds  and 
erecting  the  buildings  was  detailed.  It  was  wonderful.  Only  104  days  ago 
cotton  was  blooming  on  the  very  spot  where  the  speaker  stood;  behind  him, 
and  beyond  him,  where  magnificent  buildings  stood,  weeds  were  growing,  and 
virgin  forests  were  undisturbed  by  the  woodsman's  ax,  thus  proclaiming  the 
wildness  of  the  spot.  The  transformation  had  been  complete,  and  it  was  with 
natural  and  commendable  pride  that  the  management  threw  open  the  gates  to 
the  world. 

"  Exhibits  had  been  turned  away,  said  President  Collier,  in  quantity  and  in 
numbers  to  have  started  an  exposition  equal  to  the  cotton  exposition  of  1881. 
The  management  could  have  filled  over  double  the  space  it  had  provided,  had 
the  time  been  sufiicient.  President  Collier  related  many  other  circumstances 
connected  with  the  work  of  the  exposition  that  interested  his  audience,  and  im-- 
pressed  the  crowd^witli  the  fact  that  the  undertaking,  though  stupendous,  had 
been  bravely  met,  and  successfully  performed.  President  Collier  was  inter- 
rupted frequently  with  cheers  and  applause. 

"  It  is  regretted  that  the  speech  is  not  presented  in  full,  but  there  was  no 
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manuscript  copy,  and  the  speaker  was  too  much  fatigued  after  the  day's  exer- 
cises, to  give  a  report. 

"Mr.  Collier's  remarks  were  listened  to  with  marked  attention,  and  as  he 
concluded  the  remarkable  account  of  the  organization  and  completion  of  the 
Piedmont  Exposition,  cheers  loud  and  long  were  given.  President  Collier  then 
introduced  Governor  Gordon." 

The  country  is  well  acquainted  with  the  results  of  this  famous  exposition. 
The  visitors  probably  numbered  200,000.  After  all  expenses  had  been  paid^ 
there  remained  a  clear  profit  of  $56,000.  The  Piedmont  region  was  so  well  ad- 
vertised by  it  that  a  steady  stream  of  immigration  set  in  from  the  Northwest- 
ern States,  and  the  possibilities  of  this  movement  cannot  even  now  be  esti- 
mated. One  great  feature  of  the  exposition  was  the  visit  of  President  Cleve- 
land and  Mrs.  Cleveland.  These  distinguished  guests  were  royally  entertained, 
and  they  formed  a  lasting  friendship  for  President  Collier,  whose  thoughtful 
kindness  and  courtesy  made  their  stay  in  the  dty  thoroughly  pleasant  from  first 
to  last. 

Mr.  Collier,  although  one  of  the  busiest  of  men,  does  not  give  his  whole  life 
to  business.  He  is  interested  in  literature,  science  and  art.  le  has  traveled 
extensively,  and  there  is  very  little  concerning  his  own  country  and  its  affairs 
that  he  is  not  familiar  with.  Possessing  an  ample  fortune,  he  values  money  only 
as  a  means  to  secure  the  happiness  of  himself  and  others,  and  his  liberality  to 
public  enterprises  and  charitable  objects  is  so  well  known  that  it  does  not  re- 
quire more  than  a  passing  mention.  With  the  modest  and  moderate  ambition 
of  a  private  citizen,  and  with  the  tastes  of  a  man  of  culture  and  refinement,  the 
future  career  of  Mr.  Collier  will  doubtless  come  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his 
wishes  and  aspirations.  His  special  hobby  is  Atlanta,  and  it  is  likely  that  for 
many  years  to  come  his  efforts  and  energies  will  be  given  without  stint  to  such 
enterprises,  as,  in  his  judgment,  appear  to  be  best  calculated  to  promote  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  his  city.  Such  men  constitute  the  best  part  of  the 
the  real  wealth  of  a  community,  and  their  works  live  after  them. 


ENGLISH.  Hon.  JAMES  W.,  of  Atlanta,  was  born  in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana, parish  of  Orleans,  October  28,  1837.  His  father,  Andrew  English, 
a  planter,  died  when  he  was  quite  young,  but  his  early  boyhood  was  spent  at 
home,  where  he  received  but  limited  educational  advantages.  At  the  age  of 
ten  he  went  to  live  with  an  uncle  in  the  interior  of  the  State,  but  soon  after 
went  to  Covington,  Ky.,  and  began  an  apprenticeship  at  the  carriage  trade. 
In  May,  1852,  he  came  to  Griffin,  Ga.,  where  he  worked  at  his  trade,  and  specu- 
lated in  real  estate  until  the  beginning  of  the  war.  On  April  i8th,  1861,  he 
enlisted  in  Spaulding's  Grays,  which  afterwards  became  a  part  of  the  Second 
Georgia  Battalion,  General  A.  R.Wright's  brigade,  Army  of  Northern  Virgina. 
This  command  served  solely  in  the  Army  of  Northern  Virginia,  and  participated 
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'  in  all  the  important  battles  fought  by  Lce'3  Army,  and  was  particularly  noted 
for  daring  and  bravery.  Soon  after  joining  this  battalion  Mr.  English  was  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  a  lieutenant  and  served  in  this  capacity  through  the  ivar, 
buthad  the  cornmand  of  the  company  during  the  last  two  years  of  service.  He 
was  wounded  five  times,  but  was  never  disabled  for  duty,  and  fought  at  the 
head  of  his  company  in  every  engagement  in  which  it  look  part.  He  was 
paroled  at  Appomattax  Court  House  April  9,  18G5.  after  four  years  of  almost 
constant  and  continuous  service  in  the  field. 

After  the  war  he  returned  to  Griffin,  but  in  May,  1865,  came  to  Atlanta. 
At  this  time  no  one  could  have  had  a  poorer  start  for  the  success  he  has  since 
achieved  than  Mr.  English.  In  a  strange  city,  without  money,  friends,  or  in- 
fluence, he  bravely  began  the  struggle  for  a  simple  livelihood.  Work  at  his 
trade  it  was  impossible  to  find,  but  he  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  first  op. 
portunity  to  work  which  chance  offered.  The  rebuilding  of  Atlanta  had  just 
begun,  and  he  secured  his  first  employment  at  carrying  bricks,  at  fifty  cents  a 
day.  But  he  was  not  disheartened  and  with  that  same  energy  and  determin- 
ation to  succeed  which  has  marked  his  course,  he  continued  in  such  employ 
until  something  more  congenial  and  remunerative  could  be  obtained.  He  be- 
came a  clerk  in  a  store,  and  afterwards  in  a  hotel.  He  was  industrious,  econ- 
omical and  saving,  and  his  accumulated  saving.'?  he  invested  in  real  estate. 
With  keen  business  foresight  he  saw  what  the  future  had  in  9tore  for  .Atlanta. 
His  early  investments,  although  small,  netted  large  returns,  and  it  was  only  a 
few  years  after  his  coming  to  Atlanta  until  he  had  gained  considerable  capital. 
He  continued  his  speculation  in  real  estate  and  general  trading,  and  soon  de- 
voted his  whole  time  to  it.  Marked  success  followed  his  judicious  and  well  di- 
rected efforts,  and  it  is  now  several  years  ago  that  Mr.  English  passed  the  point 
of  having  accumulated  a  comfortable  fortune. 

About  a  year  after  his  arrival  in  Atlanta,  July  26,  1866,  Mr,  English  was 
married  to  Miss  Emily  A.  Alexander,  daughter  of  J,  L,  Alexander,  of  Griffin, 
Ga.  They  have  had  six  children,  five  of  whom  are  living,  three  boys  and  two 
girls,  all  of  whom  were  born  in  Atlanta.  Mr.  English  and  wife  are  both  mem- 
bers of  tlic  First  Presbyterian  Church. 

Fertile  in  resource,  and  wilh  a  capacity  for  large  enterprises,  in  1883,  Mr. 
English  organi/.ed  the  Chattahoochee  Brick  Company,  of  which  he  has  since 
been  president.  The  growth  of  the  business  of  this  company  has  been  wonder- 
ful. To-day  it  is  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States,  having 
a  capacity  of  200,000  bricks  per  day.  The  yards  are  located  on  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River,  about  seven  miles  from  Atlanta,  where  from  three  hundred  to 
four  hundred  men  are  employed.  The  production  consist  of  fine  oil  pressed  and 
ornamental  brick,  which  are  sold  all  over  the  States  of  Georgia,  Tennessee,  Ala- 
bama and  I'"lorida.  This  enterprise  has  greatly  reduced  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing buildings  in  Atlanta,  and  has  been  a  potent  factor  in  the  city's  prosperity. 
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Since  April,  1885,  ^^'  English  has  been  largely  interested  in  railroad  construc- 
tion, having  completed  extensive  contracts  on  the  Georgia  Midland  and  Gulf, 
Atlanta  and  Florida,  Chattanooga,  Rome  and  Columbus  Railroads,  and  within 
the  last  seven  months  has  completed  one  hundred  and  forty  miles  on  the  Colum- 
bus Southern.  The  latter  is  the  longest  line  of  railway  completed  within  the  time 
ever  built  in  the  Southern  States.  Mr.  English  and  his  associates  contracted 
to  build  this  road  within  a  specified  time,  and  upon  failure  to  do  so  were  to 
forfeit  $125,000.  Few  believed  the  contract  could  be  fulfilled,  but  the  enter- 
prise has  been  successfully  carried  through,  although  it  severely  taxed  the  en- 
ergies  of  Mr.  English  and  associates  It  necessitated  the  employment  of  from 
2,000  to  3,000  men,  and  the  completion  of  this  road  within  the  time  specified,, 
has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  results  in  railroad  building  in  the  South. 
Mr.  English  is  admirably  qualified  for  extensive  enterprises  of  this  character. 
He  has  wonderful  executive  ability,  quick  grasp  of  details,  and  the  power  ta 
utilize  to  the  best  advantage  large  bodies  of  men.  Another  strong  element  in 
his  character  is  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  persistence  with  which  his  plans 
are  pursued.  To  do  what  he  has  undertaken  to  do,  being  convinced  that  his 
course  is  right,  he  is  lastingly  pledged  by  the  resolution  of  his  nature  to  pursue 
it.  It  is  impossible  to  vanquish  such  men,  and  this  has  been  strikingly  shown 
in  all  the  encounters  with  misfortune  which  Mr.  English  has  undergone. 

Mr.  English  has  always  been  a  Democrat  in  political  faith,  but  his  taste  and 
disposition  do  not  run  toward  public  station  nor  official  life.  But  it  is  not  strange 
that  one  who  has  been  so  eminently  successful  in  the  management  of  his  private 
business,  and  whose  career  had  been  so  honorable  should  be  strongly  pressed 
to  assume  political  positions,  and  in  deference  to  such  requests  he  has  on  sev- 
eral occasions  waived  his  personal  preferences,  and  accepted  public  duties  that 
were  laid  upon  him.  He  was  a  member  of  the  city  council  in  1877  and  1878, 
and  during  this  period  was  chairman  of  the  finance  committee.  At  this  time 
the  city  had  a  large  floating  debt,  upon  which  was  being  paid  interest  at  the 
rate  of  ten  to  eighteen  per  cent,  per  annum.  He  immediately  undertook  the 
task  of  reducing  this  heavy  expense,  and  before  his  term  had  expired  succeeded 
in  making  arrangement  whereby  interest  on  the  city  debt  was  reduced  to  seven 
per  cent,  and  subsequently,  as  a  result  of  his  persistent  labors,  before  the  citi- 
zens' committee,  the  entire  floating  indebtedness  of  the  city  was  converted  into 
bonds  bearing  six  per  cent,  and  the  methods  creating  such  debts  he  also  suc- 
ceeded in  abolishing. 

His  work  in  behalf  of  economical  government  and  admirable  handling  of  the 
city's  finance  won  the  approbation  of  the  people,  and  in  1 881,  in  a  hotly  con- 
tested election,  he  was  chosen  mayor  of  the  city.  His  course  as  mayor  was 
characterized  by  fearless  discharge  of  duty  and  sincere  devotion  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  city.  He  revised  the  tax  collecting  system,  and  inaugurated  the 
present  methods  of  collecting  taxes  whereby  a  much  larger  city  revenue  has 
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been  secured,  based  upon  the  enforcement  of  just  and  equitable  laws.  The 
loose  methods  which  had  prevailed  in  the  management  of  city  finances  were 
corrected,  all  unnecessary  expenses  were  stopped,  and  sound  business  princi- 
ples were  applied  to  municipal  affairs.  So  sound  did  the  ^nancial  reputation 
of  the  city  become  during  his  term,  that  the  first  five  per  cent,  city  bonds  ever 
issued  in  the  South  were  readily  sold,  and  netted  the  city  par  value.  He 
waged  a  vigorous  warfare  against  gambling,  and  did  his  utmost  to  secure  the 
enforcement  of  tlie  laws  of  the  city.  During  his  administration  was  inaugu- 
rated the  first  public  improvement  of  any  magnitude  in  street  paving,  the  first 
granite  block  pavement  being  laid  during  the  first  year  of  his  term.  Tliis 
greatly  needed  work  was  prosecuted  with  great  success.  In  fact,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  from  the  assumption  of  Mayor  English's  control,  as  chief 
magistrate  of  the  city,  may  be  dated  the  commencement  of  the  real  and  sub- 
stantial growth  and  prosperity  the  city  has  since  enjoyed.  That  he  was  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  this  gratifying  result,  no  one.  acquainted  with 
ihe  earlier  and  present  history  of  the  city,  will,  for  a  moment,  honestly  deny. 
At  the  close  of  his  term  in  January,  18&3.  the  Atlanta  Constitution  gives 
expression  to  the  general  verdict  of  the  people,  when  it  said  :  "  It  is  seldom 
that  any  officer  retires  from  a  trust,  so  universally  honored  and  esteemed,  as 
does  Mayor  English,  this  morning.  The  two  years  of  his  rule  have  been  the 
most   prosperous  years  the  city  ever  knew,  much  of  which  is  due  to  the  fact 

^that  he  has  been  the  best  mayor  within  our  memory. 

f  "  In  every  sense  his  regime  has  been  successful.  He  has  put  under  control 
-a  lawless  element  that  lias  heretofore  defied  city  officials.  He  has  restricted 
gambling  to  a  few  secret  corners,  if  he  has  not  driven  it  out  altogether. 

"  In  a  financial  sense  the  result  has  been  quite  as  happy.  The  English 
administration  closes  its  year  without  having  one  dollar  of  debt  or  a  single  bill 
payable.  It  leaves  a  sinking  fund  of  $95,000  in  the  treasury,  where  it  found 
only  $40,000  two  years  ago.  It  has  spent  $101,200  on  permanent  improve- 
ments, such  as  $53,000,  waterworks;  $28,000,  fire  department,  and  $10,000 
for  a  new  school  -  house.  It  has  spent  $70,000  on  the  streets,  besides  a  levy  of 
$60,000  on  citizens  against  $40,000  a  year  ago.  It  has  maintained  every  de- 
partment efficiently  besides  achieving  the  above  results. 

"  Under  Mayor  English,  a  permanent  system  of  good  streets  has  been 
started,  and  two  streets  finished.  A  paid  fire  department  has  been  established 
and  a  fire  alarm  system  built.  The  system  of  assessment  and  tax  paying  has 
been  so  amended  and  enforced  that,  without  increasing  the  burden,  the  vol- 
ume of  income  has  been  largely  increased.  Altogether,  we  may  say  that  in 
the  last  two  years  the  foundation  has  been  laid  for  another  order  of  things,  and 
the  start  fairly  made  for  a  higher  and  better  growth.  If  his  work  is  only  sup- 
plemented it  will  be  well  with  Atlanta.  It  may  be  claimed  that  Mayor  Eng- 
lish had  the  two  best  years  to  work  on.     We  grant  that,  and  claim  for  him  that 
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the  man  a  id  the  occasion  met.      He  leaves  office  without  a  blot  on  his  name, 
or  a  stain  on  his  record,  and  will  have  the  confidence  of  the  people." 

Mr.  llngHsh  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement,  relative  to  securing 
the  permanent  location  of  the  State  capitol  at  Atlanta,  in  1877.  After  a  long 
and  weary  struggle  the  issue,  whether  this  city  should  remain  the  capital  city 
of  Georgia,  went  to  the  people  for  final  adjudication.  In  speaking  of  this 
struggle  the  Constitution  said  :  "  A  terrible  prejudice  was  arrayed  against  our 
brave  city,  and  it  was  certain  she  had  a  desperate  fight  before  her.  The  most 
careful  and  thorough  organization,  and  the  most  exhaustive  and  sagacious 
cunning  were  necessary  if  Atlanta  wished  to  maintain  her  supremacy.  Be- 
sides the  loss  of  prestige  that  would  follow  if  Atlanta  was  beaten,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  her  defeat  would  take  twenty- five  per  cent,  off  the  value  of  her  en- 
tire property,  or  destroy  at  one  blow  $3,000,000.  It  was  necessary  to  find 
some  citizen  who  would  consent  to  take  charge  of  this  desperate  and  moment- 
ous campaign.  It  was  very  difficult  to  find  such  a  man.  There  were  dozens 
who  were  willing  to  serve  on  the  committee  in  subordinate  capacities,  but 
none  who  were  willing  to  take  the  labors  and  responsibilities  of  leadership. 

**  At  length  Captain  English  consented  to  take  the  place,  with  its  thankless 
and  strenuous  labors,  and  do  the  best  he  could  to  so  handle  it  that  the  city 
would  be  protected  from  the  assaults  of  its  enemies.  He  forsook  his  private 
business,  and  gave  all  his  time  and  energies  to  the  details  of  the  campaign. 
It  was  a  fearful  struggle.  Over  one  million  circulars,  letters  and  addresses 
were  to  be  circulated  throughout  the  State.  Speakers  were  to  be  provided 
for  every  section.  Local  prejudices  were  to  be  met  and  local  committees  to 
be  organized.  It  was  necessary  to  use  money  in  the  legitimate  expenses  of 
the  campaign,  and  it  was  equally  essential  to  protect  Atlanta's  honor  and 
purse  by  seeing  that  none  was  expended  in  an  illegitimate  way.  All  these  af- 
fairs Captain  English  attended  to  with  rare  fidelity.  He  displayed  a  marvel- 
ous shrewdness  and  sagacity,  and  showed  himself  possessed  of  rare  executive 
powers.  Everything  went  through,  compact  and  organized,  and  Atlanta 
scored  the  most  brilliant  victory  of  her  life/*  The  people  were  full  of  grateful 
appreciation  of  his  labors  and  exertions.  They  presented  him  with  a  fine  sil- 
ver service,  and  the  council  passed  resolutions  of  thanks  to  him.  Since  Mr. 
English's  retirement  from  the  office  of  mayor,  he  has  held  no  public  office,  ex- 
cept as  member  of  the  police  board. 

Progressive  and  public  spirited.  Mr.  English  has  borne  a  leading  part  in  all 
the  enterprises  which  have  aided  the  upbuilding  of  Atlanta.  He  is  a  large 
property  holder  in  the  city,  and  all  his  interests  are  linked  with  the  city's  wel- 
fare. He  was  a  director  in  the  first  cotton  factory  established  here,  and  was 
one  of  the  original  promoters  of  the  Atlanta  Female  Institute,  and  under  him, 
as  chairman  of  the  building  committee,  the  school  was  built  and  equipped. 
He  also  contributed  toward  the  erection  of  the  Kimball  House,  and  to  the 
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various  expositions  which  have  been  held  here.  In  the  various  enterprises 
with  which  he  has  been  connecled,  he  has  been  remarkably  successful,  and  in 
that  success  Atlanta  has  been  enriched  in  numerous  ways.  In  business  and 
financial  management  he  has  proven  himself  to  be  a  force  in  this  community, 
while  the  integrity  of  his  course,  both  publicly  and  privately,  command  respect 
and  esteem. 

AUSTELL,  ALFRED.  Conspicuous  among  the  ablest  financiers  of  Geor- 
gia, stands  the  name  of  General  Alfred  Austell,  who,  for  many  years,  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  and  widely  known  citizens  of  Atlanlii.  He  was 
born  in  Jefferson  county.  East  Term.,  January  14,  1814,  and  was  a  son  of 
William  and  Jane  W.  Austell.  He  was  reared  on  a  farm,  and  was  trained  to 
manual  labor,  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming,  a  pursuit  to  which 
be  was  ardently  devoted  in  after  life,  and  which  he  successfully  prosecuted,  as 
he  did  whatever  he  undertook.  Like  most  country  boys  of  that  day,  he  at- 
tended the  old  field  school  and  gained  some  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
branches  of  learning.  Yet  the  educational  advantages  and  opportunities  of 
young  Austell  were  small  and  limited,  and  his  boyhood  and  earlv  youth  were 
chiefly  spent  in  work  on  the  farm.  The  mode  of  life,  however,  i,ave  him  a  ro- 
bust and  vigorous  constitution,  and  inurEd  him  to  habits  of  dilisent  and  patient 
labor  that  clung  to  him  during  his  whole  subsequent  career.  But  his  naturally 
ibttious  nature  did  not  permit  him  to  be  content  with  the  slow,  plodding  life 
of  a  farmer,  and  before  he  had  attained  his  majority  he  left  home  to  seek-  his 
fortune. 

We  come  now  to  an  event  that  displayed  the  strong  personality,  the  inborn 
spirit,  high  aspiration  and  firm  resolve  of  the  young  man,  and  constituted  a 
turning  point  in  his  life.  This  was  a  determination  that  he  formed  and  carried 
into  execution,  to  leave  his  father's  house,  forsake  a  course  of  labor  on  the 
farm,  and  embark  in  some  other  pursuit,  with  a  view  of  promoting  his  own  in- 
terest and  fortune  more  rapidly  and  prosperously  than  he  was  likely  to  do  at 
home. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Martin  relates  the  following  :  '■  Some  years  ago  I  met  with 
an  Ohio  lady,  who  related  an  incident  in  the  early  manjiood  of  the  prominent 
politician  of  thai  State,  the  Hon  Benjamin  F,  Wade.  He  was  poor,  but  aspir- 
ing and  ambitious.  He  felt  tlie  promptings  of  a  stirring  impulse  within.  His 
occupation  was  tliat  of  a  woodcutter.  One  day  he  threw  down  his  ax.  declar- 
ing that  he  was  born  for  a  hi^jher  employment  and  position,  vowing  tiiat  he 
would  quit  that  kind  of  work,  go  to  school,  get  an  education,  and  endeavor  to 
gain  eminence  and  honor.  As  a  parallel  case  of  the  workings  of  an  ardent, 
earnest  soul,  fettered  by  its  surroundings,  and  throbbing  with  desires  and  as- 
pirations for  a  wider  theater  of  action  and  the  accomplishment  of  greater 
things,  1   immediately  adduced  the  example  and  related  the  story  of  young 
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Austell,  which  I  had  heard  from  his  own  lips.  One  day  he  cast  down  his  hoe 
with  which  he  was  at  work  in  a  field,  went  to  the  house,  put  on  his  best  suit 
of  clothes,  and  told  his  father  that  he  was  going  away  in  search  of  other  em- 
ployment He  went  to  Dandridge,  presented  himself  to  an  old  merchant  of 
the  place,  made  known  his  desire  and  plan,  and  asked  for  a  situation  as  clerk 
in  his  store.  Although  he  failed  in  securing  immediate  employment,  yet  he 
inflexibly  adhered  to  his  purpose  and  went  to  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  and  here  be- 
gan his  business  career  as  a  clerk,  etc." 

He  went  to  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  and  here  began  his  business  career  as  a 
clerk  in  the  store  of  his  brother  William.  After  a  few  years  his  brother 
retired  from  business,  and  in  1836  young  Austell  was  obliged  to  seek  new 
fields  of  activity  for  his  energetic  and  enterprising  nature.  He  left  South  Car- 
olina and  migrated  to  Georgia,  locating  in  Campbellton,  the  county  seat  of 
Campbell  county.  Here  he  embarked  in  business  as  a  village  merchant.  Sub- 
stantial success  rewarded  his  efforts,  and  his  increase  in  capital  he  invested  in 
lands.  In  a  few  years  he  became  the  owner  of  several  plantations,  and  raised 
extensive  crops  of  cotton.  In  1858  he  moved  to  Atlanta,  where  he  already 
possessed  property.  At  this  time  he  had  accumulated  a  large  fortune,  and 
was  regarded  as  a  shrewd,  careful  business  man  of  rare  ability.  In  the  com- 
paratively young  city  of  Atlanta  he  soon  became  a  marked  figure  in  financial 
affairs.  He  became  connected  with  a  bank,  and  in  its  management  displayed 
that  rare  business  judgment  and  tact  which,  in  later  years,  gained  for  him  such 
wide  distinction.  At  this  period  the  war  feeling  was  at  its  height,  and  General 
Austell,  without  equivocation,  arrayed  himself  on  the  side  of  peaceful  meas- 
ures. He  vigorously  opposed  secession,  and  by  voice  and  vote  did  all  he 
could  to  prevent  the  fearful  catastrophe  of  war.  During  the  struggle,  which 
his  clear  foresight  easily  foresaw  would  end  in  the  overthrow  of  the  rebellion, 
he  remained  in  Atlanta  until  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  order  of  General 
Sherman. 

Emerging  from  the  war  with  a  largely  reduced  estate,  General  Austell  em- 
barked with  characteristic  resolution,  courage  and  energy  in  the  work  of  re- 
pairing his  losses,  rebuilding  and  advancing  his  business  interests.  He  pos- 
sessed the  unlimited  confidence  of  President  Johnson,  and  during  the  early 
part  of  the  reconstruction  period  rendered  invaluable  services  to  the  State  by 
his  intercession  with  the  president.  He  was  often  called  upon  for  advice  and 
counsel,  where  his  thorough  knowledge  of  the  needs  of  the  State  and  the  tem- 
per of  the  people  did  much  to  secure  their  favorable  consideration  at  Wash- 
ington. 

September  I,  1865,  he  organized  the  first  national  bank  ever  organized  in 
the  Southern  States,  known  as  the  Atlanta  National  Bank.  Of  this  institu- 
tion he  was  elected  president,  a  position  he  held  without  interruption  up  to 
the  time  of  his  death.      In  the  management  of  this  bank  he  took  especial  pride. 


and  through  all  the  years  of  his  connection  with  it  no  financial  institution  in 
the  South  enjoyed  more  fully  the  confidence  of  the  business  public.  Through 
all  the  financial  revulsions  which  occurred  after  the  war,  its  standing  was  never 
shaken. 

He  also  established,  in  connection  with  William  H,  Inman,  a  cotton  coir- 
mission  house,  in  New  York,  under  the  name  and  style  of  Austell  &  Inman, 
that  subsequently  expanded  into  the  well-known  firm  of  Inman,  Swann  & 
Company,  the  largest  cotton  dealers  in  the  world. 

Railroad  building  was  another  enterprise  in  which  successfully  were  di- 
rected the  energies  of  this  active  business  man.  He  was  connected  with  the 
construction  of  numerous  railroads  as  a  heavy  stockholder,  but  was  especially 
prominent  in  the  building  of  the  Air  Line  road  connecting  Atl  inta  and  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina,  and  the  Spartanburg  and  Ashville  roads.  Having, 
when  a  young  man.  left  the  valley  of  Kast  Tennessee,  crossed  the  Alleghany 
Mountains  to  Spartanburg,  and  thence  removed  to  the  section  of  Georgia  in 
which  Atlanta  is  now  situated,  he  was  desirous  of  seeing  constructed  a  railroad 
from  this  city  to  Spartanburg,  and  thence  to  East  Tennessee,  so  that  he  might 
travel  back  to  his  birthplace  in  a  railway  passenger  car,  following,  in  reversed 
order,  the  same  genera!  route  that  he  then  pursued.  This  was  a  favorite  and 
cherished  scheme  of  his  mind.  This  desire  and  plan  were  almost  realized  be- 
fore the  close  of  his  life,  and  has  since  become  an  accomplished  fact.  In  aid- 
ing and  forwarding  these  plans,  General  Austell  was  earnest  and  persistent, 
and  thus  became  an  invaluable  factor  as  a  promoter  of  the  commercial  interest 
of  the  entire  State,  and  particularly  of  Atlanta. 

As  a  business  man.  General  Austell  was  noted  for  his  sound,  practical 
judgment,  prudence,  sagacity  and  diligence.  Connected  with  these  qualities 
were  the  traits  of  justice,  integrity  and  absolute  fidelity  to  every  obligation. 
He  was  kindly  in  disposition,  but  reserved  in  manner.  His  ways  were  gentle 
and  winning,  while  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  decision  and  firmness  of  char- 
acter. Few  men,  in  a  quiet  and  practical  way.  took  greater  interest  in  the  welfare 
and  advancement  of  young  men,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say,  that  to  no 
single  individual,  who  has  cer  lived  in  Atlanta,  are  more  men  indebted  for 
their  start  in  life,  than  to  General  Austell.  His  devotion  to  his  friends  was 
loyal  and  steadfast,  A  friend  once  said  to  him  :  "  General,  I  have  heard  you 
were  unerring  in  your  actual  business  transactions,  and  seldom  incur  a  loss,  ex- 
cept when  your  friendship  is  involved."  "  That  is  true,"  he  replied  ;  '■  but  I 
prefer  the  feeling  without  the  money,  than  the  money  without  the  feeling." 
This  was  typical  of  the  innate  kindness  of  the  man.  He  never  made  any  pa- 
rade of  giving,  and  bestowed  liis  charities  in  an  unostentatious  way.  He  pos- 
sessed a  warm,  affectionate  nature,  was  a  pleasant,  genial  companion,  fond  of 
the  society  of  his  friends,  lively  and  entertaining  in  his  conversation,  and  was 
described  in  a  journal,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  a  "  man  of  many  lovable- 
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traits,  strong  in  his  attachments  to  friends,  without  vindictiveness  towards  those 
with  whom  he  may  have  had  differences.  He  was  self-sacrificing  in  his  love 
for,  and  devotions  to,  his  family,  providing  them  always  with  every  luxury 
their  tastes  desired." 

But  it  was  as  a  business  man  that  General  Austell  was  best  known.  His 
achievements  as  such  place  him  among  the  ablest  financiers  Georgia  has  ever 
had.  He  had  wonderful  executive  ability  and  the  power  to  forecast  business 
events.  By  his  admirable  judgment  and  sagacity  he  accumulated  one  of  the 
largest  private  fortunes  in  the  State,  but  by  purely  legitimate  business  gener- 
alship. He  held  the  leadership  in  financial  matters  in  Atlanta,  through  all  the 
ups  and  downs  of  latter-day  finance,  by  the  mere  force  of  superior  and  well- 
recognized  ability.  He  was  implicitly  trusted,  and  he  never  disappointed  or  . 
lost  the  confidence  of  any  man  with  whom  he  had  business  relationship.  The 
thousand  and  one  temptations  that  beset  men  of  fortune  and  capacity  had  no 
power  to  even  tempt  the  rugged  honesty  of  his  character.  He  was  scrupu- 
lously honest  in  all  things,  and  connected  with  many  of  Atlanta's  most  import- 
ant enterprises  he  came  out  of  each  with  a  record  above  criticism  or  reproach. 

He  had  no  taste  for  political  life,  and  beyond  discharging  the  duties  every 
private  citizen  owes  to  the  public,  he  took  no  part  in  political  affairs.  He  was 
for  a  time  a  member  of  the  board  of  education,  elected  by  the  common  council 
to  manage  the  system  of  public  free  schools  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  at  an  im- 
portant period  in  the  history  of  popular  education.  His  name  was  often  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  politics,  and  he  was  at  one  time  prominently  pro- 
posed as  a  candidate  for  governor  of  Georgia,  but  he  never  figured  in  the  po- 
litical arena  by  asking  for  an  election  to  any  civil  office.  His  military  title  was 
acquired  as  commander  of  militia. 

He  was  ever  a  friend  to  churches,  and  from  the  time  of  settling  in  Atlanta 
a  regular  attendant  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
latter  end  of  his  life  that  he  made  a  public  profession  of  religion  and  became  a 
member  of  the  church  named.  He  contributed  largely  to  the  building  of  the 
present  church  edifice  of  this  denomination,  and  assisted  the  various  schemes 
of  benevolence  connected  therewith,  as  well  as  being  generous  to  the  Third 
Presbyterian  Church,  the  Bible  Society,  Theological  Seminary  and  the  build- 
ing  of  a  colored  Presbyterian  Church.  He  also  aided  in  building  churches  in 
other  parts  of  the  country,  both  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  as  well  as  in  Ten- 


General  Austell  was  in  the  very  prime  of  his  usefulness  when  the  summons 
of  death  came.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Atlanta,  December  7,  1881,  and  al- 
though he  had  been  in  poor  health  for  several  months,  his  death  was  not  ex- 
pected, and  only  the  day  preceding  his  fatal  stroke  of  paralysis,  had  been  at  his 
place  of  business.  He  died  with  the  armour  of  life  upon  him,  his  weapons  of 
daily  warfare  in  his  hands,  his  face  set  in  the  direction  of  victory.     In  the 


death  of  General  Austell,  Atlanta  lost  an  active,  public  spirited,  high  minded 
citizen,  a  man  of  strict  integrity,  and  whose  word  or  personal  honor  could  not 
be  questioned.  Numerous  testimonials,  both  public  and  private,  show  that  his 
worth  was  appreciated.  The  Atlanta  Constitution  expressed  the  general  feeU 
ing  of  the  community  when  it  said: 

"  In  the  death  of  General  Austell,  Atlanta  loses  one  of  its  best  known  and 
most  prominent  citizens.  General  Austell  has,  for  years,  been  a  financial  leader 
in  Georgia,  and  dies  as  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the  State.  His  career  was 
an  eminently  successful  one,  illustrating  the  strong  record  of  self-made  men, 
only  possible  in  America.  Wise,  prudent  and  sagacious  he  carried  the  enter- 
prises, of  which  he  was  the  head,  through  stonn  and  sunshine,  amassing  for- 
'  tunes  for  those  who  were  connected  with  him,  and  standing  as  a  bulwark  of 
Atlanta's  finances.  Better  than  all  this,  General  Austell  dies  in  the  fullness 
of  integrity,  without  a  blot  on  his  name,  leaving  his  children  the  legacy  of  an 
honest  and  stainless  name." 

The  Atlanta  Suuday  Ga::etle  paid  his  memory  the  following:  "  General 
Alfred  Austell  died  at  his  residence  on  Marietta  street,  in  this  city,  at  5:45  P.  M. 
on  December  7th,  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  of  paralysis.  For  several  months 
he  had  been  in  feeble  health,  and  tliere  was  but  little  hope  of  his  restoration, 
but  none  of  his  friends  were  prepared  for  the  fearful  shock  of  his  sudden  death. 
In  a  few  minutes,  without  pain  or  previous  warning,  his  spirit  took  flight.  To 
the  youth  of  the  country  his  example  is  worthy  in  the  highest  degree  of  imita- 
tion. His  life  has  been  a  busy  one.  Starting  a  poor  boy  in  Campbell  county^ 
he  has  struggled  hard,  and  by  force  of  energy  and  intellect,  accumulated  a  for- 
tune second  to  but  few  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  yet  leaves  behind  him  what 
is  better  than  all,  the  inheritance  of  a  spotless  name. 

"  True  to  his  friends,  true  to  his  family,  true  to  honor  and  every  obligation 
that  rested  upon  him,  he  turned  his  face  heavenward  as  life's  twilight  gathered 
around  him,  and  laying  aside  the  implements  of  earthly  labor,  retired  to  his 
eternal  rest.  He  was  so  modest  and  retiring  that  few,  even  of  his  friends,  had 
any  idea  of  the  extent  of  his  benevolence.  How  many  struggling  fellow-men 
he  has  lifted  over  rough  and  rugged  places  in  life's  pathway,  no  one  will  ever 
know. 

"  As  founder  and  president  of  the  Atlanta  Bank,  one  of  the  first,  not  only  in 
regard  to  organization,  but  also  for  unquestioned  financial  standing  and  fair 
dealing  in  all  the  land;  as  the  possessor  of  princely  fortune,  as  a  father,  a  friend 
a  Christian  and  as  a  citizen  he  came  up  to  the  full  measure  of  his  duty,  and 
died  as  he  had  lived,  an  honest  man,  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

General  Austell  took  especial  pride  in  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Atlanta  National  Bank,  of  which  he  was  so  long  the  honored  president,  giving 
to  it  all  the  ability,  experienced  labor  and  strength  of  which  he  was  possessed. 
His  acquaintance,  his  personal  popularity,  his  good  judgment,  were  all  freely 
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laid  at  its  service,  and  no  man  could  have  been  more  loyal  to  a  delegated  trust 
than  was  he  to  the  position  he  had  agreed  to  fill.  That  his  work  was  appre- 
ciated and  understood  by  his  official  associates  is  amply  shown  in  the  tribute 
paid  by  the  directors  of  the  bank  on  the  occasion  of  his  death.  Among  other 
things  of  like  character,  they  said  :  "In  the  death  of  General  Austell  the  State 
of  Georgia  and  the  South  loses  one  of  its  ablest  financiers,  and  one  largly  in- 
terested in  the  development  of  his  native  section.  In  all  the  relations  of  public 
and  private  life,  as  the  head  of  a  family,  as  a  bank  president,  as  a  public-spir- 
ited citizen,  and  as  an  humble  member  of  the  church  of  his  choice.  General 
Austell  brought  into  action  those  traits  of  character,  honesty,  fidelity,  loyalty 
to  friends,  and  regards  for  the  rights  and  happiness  of  others,  which  were  so 
successful  in  winning  to  himself  the  hearts  of  those  about  him,  and  in  building 
up  so  many  lasting  friendships,  which  death  alone  could  sever." 

The  above  tribute  from  those  who  knew  him  best,  express  but  feebly  the 
strong  hold  General  Austell  had  upon  the  admiration  and  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  community,  among  whom  he  had  so  long  resided,  and  with  whom  he 
had  been  so  intimately  associated.  His  character  and  success  in  life  was  in  every 
sense  unusual  and  remarkable,  and  worthy  of  imitation.  Loved,  trusted  and 
honored,  he  left  his  earthly  accounts  all  canceled,  every  obligation  filled  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  he  passed  to  the  presence  of  the  Great  Accountant,  and  leaves 
behind  him  the  gracious  memory  of  a  wholesome,  symmetrical  Christian  char- 
acter. 

General  Austell  was  married  in  1853  to  Miss  Francina  Cameron,  who  still 
survives  her  husband,  and  resides  in  Atlanta.  They  had  six  children,  four  of 
whom  are  still  living.  The  eldest,  William  W.  Austell,  who  as  co-executor 
has  the  management  of  his  father's  estate,  was  the  organizer  and  president 
of  the  first  refrigerator  car  company  ever  formed  in  the  South.  The  remaining 
children  are,  Janie,  wife  of  James  Swann,  member  of  the  firm  of  Inman,  Swann 
&  Co.,  of  New  York,  and  president  of  the  Atlanta  National  Bank ;  Leila,  wile 
of  A.  E.  Thornton ;  and  Alfred  Austell. 


BOYD,  WILLIAM  WALLACE,  a  son  of  William  Wade  and  Harriet 
(Brem)  Boyd,  was  born  in  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina,  August  17, 
1843.  His  father  was  a  merchant  tailor,  and  in  1850  moved  with  his  family  to 
Marietta,  Ga.,  where  for  many  years,  in  addition  to  an  ordinary  business  he 
owned  the  military  store,  and  furnished  all  the  uniforms,  etc.,  worn  by  the  ca- 
dets at  the  Georgia  Military  Institute.  At  this  military  school  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  was  educated,  and  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  he,  for  a  short 
time,  accompanied  his  father,  who  was  colonel  of  the  Nineteenth  Georgia  Regi- 
ment. In  1 863  he  enlisted  in  Company  B,  Sixty-fourth  Georgia,  but  was  soon 
B&er  appointed  quartermaster-sergeant,  and  assigned  as  acting  quartermaster 
and^commissary  of  the  regiment    The  first  service  of  the  regiment  was  in  Flor- 


ida,  but  after  the  battle  of  Ocean  Pond  it  was  ordered  to  Virginia,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  in  all  the  memorable  battles  of  the  Virginia  campaign,  to  the 
siege  of  Petersburg.  Mr.  Boyd  was  captured  at  High  Hridge,  Prince  Edward 
county,  Va.,  April  7,  1865,  and  after  the  surrender  of  Lee  was  paroled  at 
Farmville,  Va. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Boyd  located  at  Thomasviite,  Ga.,  speculated  there  for  a 
while,  and  then  went  lo  Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  secured  a  position  as  a  book- 
keeper with  Brem,  Brown  &  Co.,  and  to  learn  the  mercantile  business.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  he  removed  to  Atlanta,  Ga.,  where  his  parents  then  resided, 
and  here  engaged  in  various  speculations.  In  1S68  he  removed  to  Mobile, 
Aia.,  where,  for  six  years,  he  served  as  bookkeeper.  He  returned  to  Atlanta 
and  engaged  in  trading,  following  a  general  speculative  career,  marked  with 
shrewd  business  foresight,  which  resiilled  in  success.  In  1880  he  purchased  a 
half  interest  in  the  machinery  works  of  E.  Van  Winkle,  which  has  since  been 
continued  under  the  firm  name  of  E.  Van  Winkle  &  Co.  Since  his  connection 
with  this  enterprise  Mr.  Boyd  has  deveted  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  its 
promotion,  and  has  been  particularly  identified  with  its  financial  management. 
The  growth  of  the  business  and  the  high  financial  standing  of  the  firm.  li;ive 
been  due  to  the  watchful  care  and  management  of  both  partners.  Mr.  Van 
Winkle  devotes  himself  almost  exclusively  to  the  supervision  of  the  mechanical 
department,  for  which  by  practical  experience,  inventive  genius,  and  education 
L.he  is  so  admirably  adapted,  while  the  office  details  fall  upon  Mr.  Boyd.  This 
'  combination  of  trained  capacity,  with  the  perfect  harmonious  relationship  which 
have  ever  existed  between  the  partners,  have  resulted  in  putting  this  manufac- 
turing establishment  among  the  most  successful  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Boyd  was  married  in  March,  1868,  to  Jeanie  E.  Sadler,  of  Charlotte,  N. 
C.  They  have  had  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  are  living — three  boys  and 
four  girls. 

By  residence  and  business  interest  Mr.  Boyd  has  become  thoroughly  iden- 
tified with  Atlanta.  He  has  helped  to  bring  about  the  era  of  prosperity  the  city 
now  enjoys,  and  is  relied  upon  to  promote  every  public  enterprise  which  may 
be  conducive  to  the  city's  material  growth.  He  has  no  inclination  toward  pub- 
lic position,  and  although  often  solicited  to  become  a  candidate  for  official  sta- 
tion, he  has  steadily  declined  such  honors.  His  reputation  as  a  careful,  hon- 
orable and  conservative  business  man  is  well  established,  and  no  citizen  enjoys 
more  fully  the  confidence  and  respect  of  Atlanta's  business  community.  A  man 
of  the  most  exemplary  habits,  he  leads  a  consistent  Christian  life,  and  for  sev- 
eral years  has  been  a  member  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Few  men  are 
more  domestic  in  their  tastes,  or  more  thoroughly  attached  to  their  homes. 
He  finds  his  chief  enjoyment  within  the  family  circle,  where  after  the  business 
hours  of  the  day  he  is  always  to  be  found.  During  the  last  few  years  he  has 
applied  himself  very  closely  to  his  business,  and  his  application  has  met  sub- 
stantial and  well  merited  reward. 
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COKER,  FRANCIS  MARION,  banker  of  Atlanta.  Ga..  was  born  in  Elbert 
county.  Ga.,  and  is  a  son  of  John  and  Nancy  (Bellinger)  Coker.     His  pa- 
ternal grandparents  were  of  Welsh  and  Holland  descent,  while  on  his  mother's 
-side  he  represents  Scotch  ancestry.      When  he  was  fifteen  months  old  his  pa- 
rents moved  to  Coweta  county,  Ga.,  where  they  lived  about  four  years,  when 
-ihey  again  moved  to  Upson  county,  Ga.,  about  five  miles  south  of  Barnesville. 
Here  young  Coker  passed  his  earlier  boyhood,  and  his  first  distinct  recollec- 
tions pertain  to  this  locality.      Here  he  began  and  carried  on  his  studies  at 
zschool,  principally  under  the  instruction  of  an  old  English  gentleman,  David 
G.  Pugh.  who  proved  to  be  his  great  benefactor,  and  from  whom,  first  and  last, 
he  received  the  most  of  his  education ;  most  of  it  gratuitously,  and  often  in- 
-eluding  both  board  and  clothing.      He  looks  back  to  this  old  friend  and  pre- 
<-ceptor  with  due  love  and  gratitude,  as  the  best  friend  he  ever  had,  and  con- 
:3iders  he  owes  more  to  him  than  to  any  one  else,  except  his  own  wife,  for  what 
^success  he  has  attained  in  life.      While  residing  in  Upson  county,  when  not  at 
school,  young  Coker  labored  on  the  farm. 

In  the  winter  of  1842-3  his  parents  moved  again  to  Plains  of  Dura,  Sumter 
-county,  Ga.,  arriving  there  on  the  first  day  of  January,  1843,  ^^^  carrying  the 
-^flfects  of  the  family  in  an  ox-cart,  his  father  having  suffered  reverses  in  the 
^financial  crash  of  1837.  ^^^  being  subsequently  reduced  by  borrowing  money, 
upon  which  he  was  compelled  to  pay  twenty  per  cent.  But  they  left  their 
-old  home  with  no  unpaid  debts  behind  them;  took  no  homestead,  and  his 
xnother  had  no  more  than  his  father.  At  Plains  of  Dura  he  labored  on  the 
^arm.  and  went  to  school  alternately,  as  necessity  required  or  opportunity 
-offered. 

On  the  loth  day  of  April,  1846.  he  bade  adieu  to  his  father's  home,  and 
*%vent  to  work  in  a  new  field,  going  to  Americus,  Ga.,  and  beginning  his  busi- 
ness career  as  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  White  &  King,  then  the  largest  merchants 
in  the  place.     His  duties  covered  the  entire  range  of  business  :  he  slept  in  the 
store,  swept  out  in  the  morning,  sold  goods  during  the   day,  and  kept  the 
books  at  night.     His  wages  for  the  remainder  of  his  first  year  were  ten  dollars 
a  month  and  board,  and  for  the  next  three  years  he  received  $150  a  year  and 
l>oard.      His  wages,  until  he  was  twenty- one  years  old,  went  to  the  credit  of 
his  father's  account.     As  business  grew  better  he  obtained  better  wages.     On 
the  first  day  of  October,  1854,  he  began  keeping  books  for  McBain  &  King 
ifhe  latter  his  first  employer),  in  the  first  warehouse  ever  established  in  Amer- 
icus.    The  Southwestern  Railroad  had  just  reached  the  town. 

On  the  17th  day  of  May,  1855,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sallie  A.  R.  John- 
■son,  daughter  of  Dr.  Green  Johnson,  of  Putnam  county,  Ga.  At  that  time  he 
was  receiving  a  .salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  a  year,  without  board,  and  con- 
sidered himself  abundantly  able  to  support  a  wife. 

On  the  first  day  of  October,  1857,  he  began  banking  as  agent  for  the 


Bank  of  Savannah,  at  Americus,  and  soon  thereafter  had  his  first  experience 
with  a  financial  panic — that  of  1857 — in  which  all,  or  most  of  the  banks 
North,  as  well  as  South,  suspended  specie  payment ;  exchange  on  New  York, 
for  quite  a  time,  selling  as  high  as  three  per  cent.,  or  thirty  dollars  per  thou- 
sand premium.  He  continued  banking  in  this  position  until  the  war  between 
the  Stales  was  in  full  progress.  In  the  winter  of  1861  he  resigned  the  agency 
of  tlie  Bank  of  Savannah,  closed  up  his  business  affairs  as  best  he  could,  and 
prepared  to  enter  the  Confederate  service.  On  the  2d  day  of  April,  1862,  he 
left  Americus  for  the  army  in  Virginia,  entering  the  Confederate  service  as 
senior  first  lieutenant  of  Company  B,  of  the  Sumter  Artillery,  Colonel  A.  S. 
Cutt's  battalion.  He  was  subsequently  made  adjutant  of  Colonel  Cuti's  Artil- 
lery division,  in  which  capacity  he  served  till  the  close  of  the  war,  being  at 
Appomattox  when  Lee  surrendered.  His  command,  however,  not  being  sur- 
rounded, did  not  surrender,  but  fleeing  to  the  mountains  managed  to  escape. 
With  a  squad  of  his  own  command  he  made  his  way  to  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  the 
understood  rendezvous  for  Lee's  army,  but  finding  that  place  in  the  hands  of 
the  Federals,  continued  on  to  Augusta,  Ga.,  where  they  received  orders  to  go 
home  and  await  developments.  He  arrived  at  home  on  the  5th  day  of  May, 
1865,  having  evaded  capture  on  the  route.  Finding  the  war  at  an  end  and  his 
family  in  want,  he  soon  supplied  them,  and  spent  the  summer  in  repairing  his 
home  and  making  a  crop.  In  the  latter  part  of  August,  1865,  as  the  business 
son  approached,  he  re-entered  his  old  banking  office  and  put  forth  his  sign 
'  Banker  and  Broker,"  but  without  a  dollar  in  money.  Up  to  the  time  he 
entered  the  Confederate  service,  he  had  accumulated  about  fifty  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  he  left  in  first-class  condition,  but  the  most  of  which  he  found,  on 
his  return,  either  gone  in  worthless  notes,  or  in  Confederate  money.  During 
the  next  seven  years  he  worked  as  few  men  ever  work — very  often  sixteen  and 
even  eighteen  hours  a  day;  and  during  that  time  fully  illustrated  the  correct- 
ness of  the  words  of  the  renowned  phrenologist,  Prof.  O.  S.  Fowler,  in  closing 
an  examination  of  his  head :  "  You  are  able  to  do  the  work  of  two  or  three 
men.  You  are  perfectly  honest,  and  havt;  extraordinary  business  ability.  You 
should  be  known  in  your  community  for  force  of  character,  perfect  reliability, 
an  upright  and  conscientious  discharge  of  your  duties,  energy,  persistence,  self- 
reliance,  independence  of  spirit,  the  ability  to  work  your  own  way,  find  your 
own  channels  for  business,  and  then  for  filling  your  place,  whatever  it  may  be, 
manfully  and  well." 

In  the  fall  of  1870  he  established  the  first  bank  in  Southwest  Georgia — the 
Bank  of  Americus — which  is  still  flourishing,  and  the  leading  financial  institu- 
tion in  that  part  of  the  State,  He  was  elected  its  first  president,  which  posi- 
tion lie  held,  and  only  resigned  after  his  removal  from  the  State,  in  1 872,  up  to 
which  time  he  iiad  accumulated  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars, 
not  by  speculation,  but  in  legitimate  business  and  by  hard  work.      Such  a  re- 
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ult  shows  the  boundless  business  sagacity  of  the  man,  his  wonderful  resources- 
nd  energy.      The  terrible  and  unremitting  labor  and  confinement  of  those 
ears  having  broken  his  health,  and  brought  on  a  very  unpleasant  affection  of 
le  eyes,  and  his  wife  and  children  being  frail,  he  resolved  to  seek  a  new  field 
nd  a  climate  he  hoped  would  restore  them  all  to  robust  health. 

In  July,  1872,  he  left  Americus  with  his  family,  and  settled  in  St.  Paul, 
linn.,  resolved,  under  the  solicitation  of  old  friends  then  living  there,  to  try 
lat  climate.  The  remainder  of  the  summer  and  fall  he  busied  himself  in  trad- 
ig  and  preparing  to  establish  a  new  business,  as  well  as  trying  to  recuperate 
is  health.  By  midwinter  he  had  obtained  a  charter  and  established  a  national 
ank  with  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  capital,  and  was  ready  to  begin  busi- 
ess  when  the  great  January  storm  of  1873  fell  upon  that  region,  freezing  sev- 
ral  hundred  people  to  death,  in  the  State,  and  fully  convincing  him  that  the 
limate  of  St.  Paul  was  not  one  in  which  he  would  like  to  make  a  permanent 
ome,  especially  in  the  winter  time.  Coming  to  this  conclusion  he  at  once 
•ansferred  his  banking  interests,  left  his  other  matters,  and  returned  to  Geor- 
ia,  arriving  in  Atlanta  with  his  family  in  February,  1873. 

He  at  once  set  about  establishing  a  new  business,  and  obtaining  a  bank 
barter  that  suited  him  ;  he  organized  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  open- 
ig  and  beginning  business  on  the  ist  day  of  April,  1873.  He  was  made  its 
resident  in  the  organization,  which  position  he  has  held  continuously  ever 
nee.  With  what  rare  abihty  and  business  sagacity  he  has  managed  this  insti- 
ition,  the  people  of  Atlanta  and  of  his  State  are  fully  aware,  and  bear  most 
'illing  testimony  to  his  efficiency. 

During  the  more  than  thirty  years  of  his  banking  experience  he  has  passed 
irough  many  periods  of  great  financial  depression,  **  panics,"  stringency,  and 
Dugh  places,  but  has  grown  continually  stronger  from  the  beginning.  The 
*verses  he  experienced  from  the  war  came  near  destroying  all  his  pre-war 
arnings,  and,  of  course,  was  a  heavy  misfortune,  but  he  was  soon  on  his  feet 
gain  and  moved  forward. 

As  a  business  man,  few  men  are  better  posted  and  equipped  than  Mr. 
!oI:er.  His  progress  has  been  of  logical  growth  ;  every  advance  has  prepared 
le  learner  for  the  step  beyond.  Starting  a  poor  boy  (he  has  plowed  many  a 
ay  barefooted),  without  money  or  influential  friends,  studying  bookkeeping 
'bile  at  school,  and  learning  as  he  passed  through  grades,  changes  and  avoca- 
ons,  he  became  familiar  with  every  phase  of  business  and  was  always  ready 
)  fill  any  place,  or  for  anything  that  chance  offered.  While  clerking  he  served 
,vo  or  three  years  as  clerk  of  the  Superior  Court  of  his  county  in  place  of  the 
icumbent  who  was  disabled.  He  has  been  a  great  reader  as  well  as  a  hard 
worker,  employing  his  spare  time  in  that  way.  At  school  he  was  able  to  get 
nly  a  substantial  English  education,  but  it  was  a  thorough  one.  What  he 
nows  of  languages,  outside  of  his  own,  he  learned  after  he  left  school.      Al- 


"though  he  has  had  so  little  spare  time,  his  reading  has  been  of  a  wide  range. 
In  early  life  he  studied  both  law  and  medicine,  but  never  practiced  either  save 
in  his  own  affairs,  but  knows  that  lie  has  derived  vast  benefits  from  both.  He 
is  well  versed  in  history.  English  literature,  theology,  the  sciences,  law,  medi- 
cine,  phrenology  (of  which  he  is  very  fond),  physiology,  and.  in  fact,  almost 
■every  subject  in  the  ordinary  range  of  knowledge.  He  is  very  fond  of  music 
and  poetry,  and  can  repeat  from  memory,  by  the  page,  productions  of  the 
greatest  of  American  and  Eriglisli  poets. 

In  matters  of  religion  Mr.  Coker  is  hardly  orthodox.  He  was  raised  in  the 
Methodist  faith,  but  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  endless  punishment.  He  be- 
lieves  that  the  Great  Power  that  created  all  will  take  care  of  all.  To  him  the 
idea  of  an  Infinite  Creator  inflicting  vengeance  and  eternal  torment  on  his  own 
creatures,  for  any  cause  whatsoever — they  having  no  power  or  knowledge 
save  what  he  gave  them  in  their  creation,  is  simply  horrible.  While  holding 
these  views,  he  has  been  from  boyhood  a  constant  attendant  at  church.  His 
parents  were  Methodists ;  his  wife  and  children  are  Methodists,  and  he  has 
.always  attended  the  Methodist  Church  with  his  wife.  He  never  tries  to  lead 
others  to  adopt  his  views,  being  content  to  let  each  and  all  think  and  worship 
as  they  like. 

In  politics  Mr.  Coker  has  always  been  a  Democrat,  though  he  has  a  hatred 
.and  contempt  for  politics  and  political  methods — without  much  regard  for 
politicians.  One  glow  of  honest  patriotism,  one  thrill  of  genuine  independence 
with  peace  and  love  at  home  are  to  him  of  more  value  than  all  ihe  "  fame  and 
iglory"  ever  won  by  fraud,  trickery,  hypocrisy  and  purchased  votes.  He  has 
never  held  or  asked  for  a  civil  office  of  any  kind,  except  when  quite  young  he 
■served  for  six  years  as  judge  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  his  county,  (Sumter) 
which  office  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  the  people  without  his  solicitation. 
He  cares  nothing  for  parade  or  display,  dislikes  publicity  and  has  the  utmost 
aversion  to  anything  which  partakes  of  ostentation.  He  loves  his  wife,  chil- 
dren, home  and  friends.  His  earthly  paradise  is  home.  He  is  exceedingly 
hospitable  and  is  never  happier  than  when  he  lias  friends  in  his  house.  He 
has  had  three  children  :  Mattie  H.,  wife  of  Judge  W.  W.  Turner,  of  La  Grange, 
Ga.  ;  F.  M.  Coker.  jr.,  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  India 
F.,  wife  of  George  T.  Hod[>son,  of  Athens,  Ga. 

Tlie  following  pen  picture  of  Mr.  Coker  was  written  by  a  friend,  who,  by 
intimate  and  close  association  for  more  than  thirty  years,  has  had  a  perfect  op- 
portunity to  know  and  judge  of  his  character :  "  Looking  back  over  the  years 
that  have  intervened  since  our  acquaintance  began,  early  in  1854,  and  which 
soon  ripened  into  friendship  and  esteem,  I  find  that  my  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter then  and  now  is  the  same.  He  had  then  won  for  himself  position  both  in 
business  and  social  circles.  In  the  first  by  his  close  attention  to  his  duties,  in 
the  latter  by  his  quick  intelligence  and  gentlemanly  demeanor,  and  I  may  add. 
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his  love  for  literature  and  music.  The  same  year,  1854,  I  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  his  father's  family,  then  living  at  the  Plains  of  Dura,  nine  miles  west  of 
Americus.  His  father  was  then  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty,  a  man  far  above 
the  average  of  farmers  of  that  day  in  intelligence  and  love  of  books,  spending 
his  time  in  reading  when  not  looking  after  his  farm,  and  giving  nothing  more 
than  an  'otiose  assent'  in  the  pursuit  of  the  'almighty  dollar,'  the  curse  of  so 
many  of  that  day,  as  well  as  of  this.  His  mother,  then  past  middle  life,  was 
still  vigorous  and  active,  looking  well  to  her  household,  frugal  and  full  of 
energy,  who  no  doubt  contributed  largely  to  the  competency  that  they  had 
laid  up  for  a  rainy  day.  He  inherited  his  father's  love  for  literature  and  the 
beautiful  as  well  as  mental  endowments.  He  inherited  his  mother's  energy 
and  frugality;  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  integrity,  sobriety,  and  undom- 
itable  perseverance.  His  idiosyncrasy  consisted  largely  in  his  self-reliance, 
self-sufficiency  for  any  and  all  emergencies  or  viscissitudes  of  life.  In  business 
he  was  ever  on  the  alert,  sagacious  and  quick  to  perceive  the  strong  points,  at 
the  same  time  cautious  to  an  eminent  degree ;  circumspect  in  all  his  dealings 
with  his  fellow  men,  giving  them  all  he  promised  and  exacting  the  same  in 
return.      His  life  so  far  is  the  well  rounded  life  of  a  manly  man." 

From  boyhood  Mr.  Coker's  study  has  been  to  make  the  most  of  himself 
and  how  to  get  the  most  pleasure  and  good  out  of  life,  honestly  and  innocently. 
To  do  this  he  has  studied  the  laws  of  life,  and  how  best  to  preserve  and  econ- 
omize his  strength  and  health.  He  has  tried  to  make  business  a  pleasure,  so 
while  working  hard  he  might  be  happy.  That  his  life,  though  one  of  struggle 
and  hard  work,  has  been  a  happy  one  is  evidenced  by  his  desire  to  go  back 
and  live  it  over  again,  and  then  to  repeat  that  process  indefinitely.  Those 
who  have  been  dependent  upon  him,  and  the  many  who  have  received  his  aid 
outside  of  his  own  household,  as  well  as  in  it,  all  unite  in  declaring  him  to  be 
a  most  devoted,  affectionate  and  indulgent  husband  and  father,  and  a  true  and 
faithful  friend.  His  father  died  the  year  in  which  Mr.  Coker  was  married, 
(1855)  and  his  mother  some  twenty  years  later.  They  both  sleep  in  the  cem- 
etery at  Americus.  Ga.,  and  over  the  grave  of  each  Mr.  Coker  has  erected 
handsome  monuments. 

To  the  patience,  fortitude,  love,  devotion  and  faith  of  his  wife,  that  never 
faltered,  as  well  as  her  untiring  energy  and  attention  to  his  interests  he  accords 
more  credit  than  to  all  else  besides.  A  noble,  lovely  woman,  with  rare  intel- 
lectual endowments,  culture  and  refinement,  as  well  as  sincere  piety  and  con- 
scientious convictions.  Marrying  her  only  a  few  months  after  her  graduation 
from  Madison  Female  College,  they  have  climbed  the  hill  together,  and  being 
rarely  ever  separated  except  during  "  the  war."  she  has  been  to  him,  in  fact  as 
well  as  name,  a  helpmeet  and  companion.  He  could  have  paid  her  no  higher 
compliment  than  when  he  said,  **  We  have  trod  the  same  path  for  more  than 
thirty  years,  and  I  never  knew  her  to  neglect  a  duty  of  any  kind.     If  she  has 
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a  &ult  as  wife  or  mother  I  could  hardly  point  it  out ;  and  if  I  could  now  change 
her  in  any  way,  it  would  simply  be  to  give  her  more  physical  strength  and 
vigor." 

GOODWIN.  JOHN  BENJAMIN,  was  born  in  Cobb  county,  Ga.,  near  Ma- 
rietta, September  22.  1850,  and  is  a  son  of  Williamson  H.  and  Lucinda 
^Page)  Goodwin.  His  father  was  born  in  DeKalb  county,  Ga.,  near  Peachtree 
Creek,  and  his  mother  in  North  Carolina,  both  of  whom  were  consisient  and 
exemplary  Christians,  and  known  and  respected  for  their  moral  worth  and  high 
character.  His  father  was  among  the  most  influential  men  of  Cobb  county  from 
early  manhood  throughout  his  life,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death,  Decem- 
ber 4,  1884,  a  member  of  the  board  of  county  commissioners,  elected  by  vote 
of  the  people,  and  in  which  service  he  had  been  for  several  years.  He  died  in 
Marietta.  Ga.,  and  his  remains  rest  in  Oakland  Cemetery.  Atlanta.  His  wife  is 
still  living,  and  resides  with  her  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  a  farmer 
by  occupation,  and  moved  with  his  family  a  short  distance  north  of  Powder 
Springs,  when  his  son,  John  Benjamin,  was  only  an  infant,  and  there,  on  a  good 
plantation,  with  comfortable  surroundings,  young  Goodwin  grew  up  to  youth, 
doing  farm  work  and  attending  school.  By  diligent  study  at  home,  and  by  — 
attending  the  schools  at  Powder  Springs  and  at  Powder  Springs  camp  ground.  _. 
taught  respectively  by  Profs.  Ward,  White,  Carpenter  and  Dunton  he  acquired  ^^ 
a  thorough  English  education. 

In  1868,  1869,  and  until  August,  1S70,  Mr.  Goodwin  was  a  clerk  in  a  gen -- 

era!  merchandise  store  in    Powder  Springs.      In  August.    1870,  on  attaining;;^^g 
young  manhood  he  removed  to  Atlanta,  and  in  the  following  January  enteretE^^ 
the  law  office  of  Gartrell  &  Stephens  as  a  law  student.     By  diligent  applica —  -^- 
tion  to  his  studies  and  a  natural  partiality  for  the  legal  profession,  he  was  wel'-^^^H 
equipped  for  examination  on  the  convening  of  the  DeKalb  Superior  Court  ir»  Sin 
September,  1871,  then  presided  over  by  Hon.  John  L.  Hopkins  as  judge.     H»  H^e 
was  carefully  and  fully  examined  in  open  court  by  a  committee  consisting  «=»■  of 
distinguished  members  of  the  bar,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  audience,  and  wa^^sas 
admitted  to  the  bar  with  the  compliments  of  the  judge  and  committee  on  hw  -^is 
thoroughness  and  preparation.     He  at  once  opened  an  office  in  Atlanta,  an^^'id 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  law,  which  he  pursued  until  the  autumn  of  187=^     2, 
when  he  accepted  work  as  a  reporter  on  the  Daily  Herald,  under  the  contra  "ol 
of  Alex.  St.  Clair  Abrams.     He  continued  with  the  paper  in  the  same  capaci^Mt>' 
when  Henry  W.  Grady  and  R.  A.  Alston  became  connected  with  Mr.  Abraa=r^J 
in  its  management,  and  was  with  it  in  those  exciting  days  of  Atlanta  journal- 
ism when  competition  and  rivalry  between  the  daily  papers  became  so  gre^' 
that  each  for  awhile  resorted  to  the  experiment  of  delivering  their  issues  alon0 
the  lines  of  some  of  the  railroads  by  special  engines  chartered  for  that  purposes 
Mr.  Goodwin  went  out  on  the  first  locomotive  used  by  the  Herald  on  the  Cen- 
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tral  Railroad,  the  same  paper  having  previously  run  one  over  the  Atlanta  and 
West  Point  Railroad.  As  a  reporter.  Mr.  Goodwin  was  thorough  and  pains- 
taking  in  his  work,  and  by  one  of  his  employers  was  given  the  name  of  the 
"old  reliable."  He  remained  with  the  Herald  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
proprietorship  of  the  gentlemen  above  named,  but  believing  the  law  offered  a 
more  congenial  and  better  reward  for  hard  labor  than  journalism,  he,  early  in 
1874,  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  to  which  he  has  ever  since  adhered,, 
and  to  which  he  has  become  devoted. 

In  October,  1873,  while  with  the  Herald  diVid  when  but  twenty- three  years 
of  age,  and  after  a  residence  of  only  three  years  in  Atlanta,  he  was,  at  the  close 
of  an  exciting  contest  nominated  in  the  Democratic  primaries  as  one  of  the  can- 
didates for  councilmen  for  the  first  ward,  and  in  the  election  held  in  December 
following,  was  elected  to  serve  one  year.  In  the  fall  of  1874  he  was  re- nomi- 
nated by  a  largely  increased  majority  as  a  candidate  for  the  long  term  of  two 
years,  and  was  again  elected  and  served  during  1 875  and  1 876.  In  the  city  elec. 
tion  of  December,  1878,  Mr.  Goodwin  was  elected  to  serve  as  alderman  for  a 
term  of  three  years  (1879.  1880  and  1881).  He  had  against  him  as  competing 
candidate  for  this  office,  D.  A.  Beatie,  M.  E.  Maher  and  L.  C.  Jones,  all  of  whom 
were  strong  and  popular  men.  and  all  of  whom  have  since  been  elected  coun- 
cilmen of  the  city,  but  so  enthusiastic  was  Mr.  Goodwin's  support  that  he  re- 
ceived almost  as  many  votes  as  all  of  his  opponents  combined. 

While  serving  as  alderman  Mr.  Goodwin,  at  a  meeting  of  the  mayor  and 
general  council,  held  April  7.  1879,  introduced  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted, 
providing  for  the  appointment  by  the  mayor  of  a  committee  composed  of 
members  of  the  general  council  and  a  number  of  citizens  to  prepare  a  bill 
amending  the  charter  of  the  city  so  as  to  provide  for  the  funding  of  the  float- 
ing debt  of  the  city,  amounting  to  $385,000.  and  on  which  a  much  higher  rate 
of  interest  was  being  paid  than  bonds  could  be  issued  for.  He  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  committee  with  a  number  of  others,  Ex-Governor  Joseph  E. 
Brown  being  the  chairman  of  the  joint  committee.  At  a  meeting  of  the  mayor 
and  general  council  held  May  29,  1879,  a  bill  was  reported  from  this  commit- 
tee carrying  out  the  objects  indicated,  and  its  passage  recommended  to  the 
general  assembly  of  the  State.  At  a  session  of  the  latter  body  next  following,, 
the  charter  was  amended  as  provided  by  the  bill,  and  bonds  covering  the 
amount  of  the  floating  debt  of  the  city  were  soon  alter  issued.  The  act  amend- 
•ing  the  charter  was  approved  August  22,  1879. 

No  financial  measure  ever  met  more  cordial  approval,  or  conferred  greater 
benefit  to  the  city  than  this  act,  and  having  originated  the  measure  and  partici- 
pated in  the  deliberations  of  the  committe  which  matured  and  reported  it,  and 
having  in  all  other  respects  conserved  the  best  interests  of  the  city,  Mr.  Good- 
win's friend's,  toward  the  close  of  his  term  as  alderman  in  1 88 1,  strongly  advo- 
cated his  selection  for  mayor.      He  accordingly  became  a  candidate  for  that 
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position,  and  in  December,  1882,  was  elected  over  two  popular  competitors  by 
-a  large  majority.  He  served  for  two  years  ( 1 883  and  1884),  and  his  term  was 
characterized  by  a  care  and  attention  to  the  city's  interest  that  received  the 
cordial  approval  of  his  constituents.  The  affairs  of  the  city  were  safely  and  pru- 
dently managed,  and  under  his  administration  the  most  extensive  permanent 
-street,  sidewalk  and  sewerage  improvement  ever  before  undertaken  was  inau- 
gurated. 

In  the  fall  of  1880,  at  the  urgent  request  of  friends,  he  permitted  the  use  of 
his  name  as  a  candidate  before  the  senatorial  convention  of  the  thirty- fifth  dis- 
trict for  nomination  as  senator,  but  the  other  counties  of  the  district  outside  of 
Fulton  had  chosen  their  delegates  before  it  was  known  that  his  name  would  be 
presented,  and  they  were  instructed  by  virtue  of  rotation  by  counties  in  the 
selection  of  candidate  against  Fulton.  Under  such  circumstances  Mr.  Good- 
win's popularity  was  such,  that  he  received  the  support  of  one-half  of  the  dele- 
gates throughout  three  days  of  balloting.  But  for  the  sake  of  party  harmony 
and  having  no  ambition  for  senatorial  service,  he  withdrew  his  name  in  favor 
X)f  a  friend,  Mr.  Will  J.  Winn,  of  Cobb  county,  who  was  nominated  and  elected. 

In  the  following  July  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  as  mayor,  Mr.  Good- 
-win  was  elected  to  the  responsible  office  of  city  attorney,  and  in  July,  1887,  was 
Te- elected  without  opposition  to  the  same  position  to  serve  until  July,  1889. 
In  this  position  he  has  probably  made  more  reputation  than  in  any  other  he 
has  held.  The  city  government  and  the  citizens  generally  have  uniformly  com- 
mended his  work  in  this  important  department.  As  illustrating  the  well-known 
fact  that  he  never  allows  political  dififercnces,  or  fair  and  honest  opposition  to 
engender  ill-feeling  on  his  part,  it  may  be  remarked  that  when  elected  city  at- 
torney, he  appointed  for  his  assistant  one  of  his  competing  opponents,  Mr. 
John  P.  Pendleton,  whom  he  has  since  retained  in  this  position. 

Mr.  Goodwin  was  married  September  20,  1877,  ^o  Miss  Emma  McAfee, 
daughter  of  W.  W.  McAfee,  the  well  known  contractor  and  builder  of  Atlanta. 
They  have  two  children,  both  boys,  aged  respectively  five  and  ten  years. 

Mr.  Goodwin  has  long  been  one  of  the  leading  and  among  the  best  informed 
(Odd  Fellows  of  the  country.  He  became  a  member  of  this  great  order  in  the 
•spring  of  1873,  or  about  eighteen  months  after  attaining  his  majority,  and  has 
.been  an  active  member  ever  since.  He  has  for  a  number  of  terms  presided  over 
the  subordinate  lodge  to  which  he  belongs,  and  has  also  presided  over  the  en- 
campment of  the  same  order.  At  the  session  of  the  grand  lodge  of  the  State 
held  in  Athens  in  1875,  he  became  a  member  of  this  body,  and  has  attended 
every  annual  session  since.  At  the  session  of  the  grand  lodge  held  in  Macon  in 
August,  1878,  he  was  elected  deputy  grand-master,  and  the  following  year  he 
was  elected  grand-master.  In  1880,  on  the  expiration  of  his  service  as  grand- 
master, he  was  elected  one  of  the  two  representatives  from  the  grand  lodge  of 
Ceorgia  to  the  sovereign  grand  lodge  of  the  order,  and  has  been  repeatedly 
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elected  thereto,  and  is  now  a  member  of  that  high  judicial  and  legislative  body». 
and  has  attended  its  sessions  held  in  Toronto,  Canada,  Cincinnati,  Baltimore^ 
Providence,  Minneapolis,  Boston  and  Denver.     He  is  also  an  assistant  judge- 
advocate- :4€neral  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  on  the  staff  of  Hon.  John  C.  Under- 
wood,  of  Kentucky,  lieutenant-general  of  the  Patriarchs  Militant  or  military 
branch  of  Odd  Fellowship. 

Mr.  Goodwin  is  a  strong  believer  in  the  good  accomplished  by  fraternal  and 
benevolent  societies  in  promoting  tolerance,  the  cause  of  morality  and  good  kU 
lowship,  and  in  relieving  and  ministering  to  human  sufTering,  and  not  only  be- 
longs to  all  the  various  branches  of  Odd  Fellowship,  but  is  also  a  member  ot: 
the  Knights  of  Pythias,  Royal  Arcanum  and  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Atlanta  Bar  Association  and  chairman  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  by  election  of  his  brethren  of  the  legal  fraternity. 


GRANT.  Colonel  JOHN  T.     The  family  of  Grant,  from  which  the  subject 
of  this  sketch 'was  descended,  is  of  Scotch  origin.     The  direct  progenitor 
of  the  family  in  America  emigrated  from  Scotland  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  settled  in  the  county  of  Hanover,  Va.     Here  his  son,. 
Daniel  Grant,  the  great-grandfather  of  John  T.  Grant,  was  born  in    1716.. 
Daniel  Grant  was  a  man  of  considerable  literary  culture,  and  for  his  day  as  a. 
business  man  achieved  marked  success.     He  was  noted  for  his  piety  and  deep- 
religious  nature,  and  early  in  life  became  an  elder  in  the  Presbyterian  Churcb 
in  eastern  Virginia,  of  which  Samuel  Davies  was  pastor.    About  the  middle  of 
the  preceding  century  he  removed  to  Granville  county.  N.  C.     Here  he  re- 
mained during  the  Revolutionary  War.     After  the  close  of  hostilities,  he  re* 
moved  with  his  family  to  Wilkes  county.  Ga.     Soon  after  his  removal  to  Gcor* 
gia  Mr.  Grant  became  converted   to  the  Methodist  faith  and  built  the  first 
church  of  this  denomination  erected  in  the  State  of  Georgia.     At  his  home 
the  first  Methodist  Conference  in  the  State  was  held,  and  no  man  of  his  day 
did  more  to  extend  the  influence  of  Methodism.     A  letter  written  by  him^ 
December  9,  1779,   to  Miss  Mary  Cosby,  the  mother  of  Bishop  James  O- 
Andrews,  upon  the  subject  of  this  lady's  joining  the  "  Methodist  Society,"  is- 
published  in  Smith's  life  of  Bishop  Andrews      He  was  instrumental  in  build- 
iiig  the  first  school-house  in  his  section,  and  proved  an  ever  warm  friend  oC 
education.     He  had  decided  views  against  the  right  of  holding  slaves,  and  in' 
his  will,  on  record  in  Wilkes  county,  left  instruction  for  their  emancipation.. 
This  was  done  in  the  year  of  his  death,  1796,  by  a  special  act  of  the.  Legisla- 
ture, and  in  Mawbury  and  Crawford's  digest  the  act  is  published.     He  was  a: 
man  of  strong  character  and  advanced  ideas ;  had  received  more  than  a  fair 
education,  and  became  a  natural  leader  in  the  communities  in  which  he  re*- 
sided. 

Daniel  Grant  had  but  one  son,  Thomas,  born  May  21,  1757.     He  senred 


as  an  officer  in  tht-  Revolulioilary  War.  His  fervent  piety  and  active  religious 
work  is  frequently  mentioned  in  Smith's  "  History  of  Early  Methodism  in 
Georgia,"  and  in  the  "  Life  of  Bishop  Andrews."  He  was  in  early  life  a  land 
surveyor,  and  later  a  merchant  in  Washington,  Wilkes  county,  Ga.,  and  was 
eminently  successful,  altiiough  his  father  having  emancipated  his  slaves  left 
him  but  a  small  inheritance.  He  has  left  a  journal  describing  a  trip  from 
Wilkes  county  to  New  York  City,  on  horseback,  to  buy  a  stock  of  goods,  and 
relates  his  surprise  at  seeing  in  that  city  a  Methodist  Church  that  cost  $[0.ooo 
Daniel  Grant,  the  son  of  Thomas  Grant,  and  the  father  of  the  subject  of 
this  sketch,  was  born  in  Wilkes  county,  Ga.,  March  9.  1783.  On  June  20, 
1810,  he  married  Lucy  Crutchfield,  daughter  of  John  Crutchfield,  who  is  also 
tnentioned  in  Smith's  history  of  Methodism  in  Georgia,  and  who  was.  with 
Thomas  Grant,  one  of  the  executors  of  the  will  emancipating  the  slaves.  He 
afterwards  settled  in  Greene  county,  Ga.,  and  there  opened  and  improved  a 
plantation,  and  had  a  country  store  near  his  home  called  Grantville.  About 
1820  he  removed  to  Athens,  Ga.,  to  which  place  he  was  attract  d  by  the  ad- 
vantages it  offered  for  the  education  of  his  children,  and  built  there  a  tasteful 
house,  which  is  still  in  good  repair,  near  the  present  Episcopal  Church.  He 
was  a  prosperous  planter,  and  the  influence  of  his  rigid  hone-^ty  and  sturdy 
traits  of  character  was  a  strong  factor  in  molding  the  useful  .md  honorable 
lives  of  his  children.  While  residing  in  Greene  county,  his  son.  John  T.  Grant, 
L  Vas  born  on  December  13,  1813.  The  educational  training  of  the  latter  was 
Iteceived  at  home  and  in  the  Grammar  School  at  Athens,  until  his  preparation 
for  a  collegiate  course,  when  he  entered  the  University  of  Georgia,  from  which 
institution  he  graduated  in  the  class  of  1833.  After  graduating  young  Grant 
began  business  life  on  his  father's  plantation,  but  remained  only  one  year, 
when  he  turned  his  attention  to  railroad  construction,  then  in  its  infancy.  In 
this  field  of  work  he  directed  all  his  energies  with  an  intelligence  and  persist- 
ence that  could  dot  fail  to  bring  substantial  success.  He  was  a  large  contractor 
on  most  of  the  railroads  built  in  Georgia  before  the  war ;  also  in  Alabama, 
Tennessee,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Te.xas.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he, 
with  Colonel  L.P.  Grant,  of  this  city,  and  the  estate  of  his  brother,  Janits  L. 
Grant,  still  owned  sixty  thousand  acres  of  land  in  Texas,  which  they  had  re- 
ceived for  the  coiistruction  of  the  first  twenty  miles  of  the  Southern  Pacific 
foad.  now  a  portion  of  the  Texas  Pacific. 

Duringthc  War  Colonel  Grant  suffered  the  reverses  of  fortune  which  came 
to  every  material  interest  of  the  South.  Not  only  was  his  business  ruined, 
but  nearly  all  the  property  his  years  of  toil  and  industry  had  acquired  had 
been  swept  away.  His  residences  at  Athens  and  Walton  had  been  saved,  but 
beyond  them  he  had  but  httle  to  commence  anew  the  work  of  retrieving  his 
fallen  fortune.  He  had  in  his  possession  the  day  of  his  death  more  than  $100,. 
boo  of  Confederate  money,  most  of  which  had  been  paid  him  but  a  few  days 
before  the  surrender  of  General  Lee. 
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Soon  after  the  termination  of  the  war  he  removed  to  Atlanta  and  resided 
with  his  son,  while  he  improved  the  beautiful  place  on  Peachtree  street,  at 
which  he  died.  Meanwhile,  from  almost  the  day  of  the  downfall  of  the  Con- 
federacy, Colonel  Grant  was  employed  in  repairing  some  of  the  wrecked  rail- 
ways of  Georgia.  With  no  current  funds  but  with  an  untarnished  credit  he 
had  no  trouble  in  procuring  labor  or  supplies.  Later  he  was  a  large  contractor 
on  the  Macon  and  Augusta,  Macon  and  Brunswick,  Brunswick  and  Albany, 
Georgia  Air  Line,  Georgia  Pacific  and  Northeastern  railroads,  and  soon  re- 
gained the  fortune  he  had  lost. 

Colonel  Grant's  career  as  a  business  man  was  crowned  with  rare  success, 
achieved  by  fair  and  honorable  methods.  He  ever  held  his  honor  sacred,  and 
every  obligation  he  assumed  was  faithfully  carried  out.  No  trust  was  ever 
slighted,  and  no  duty  or  business  laid  upon  him  was  ever  evaded.  He  pos- 
sessed a  remarkably  clear  and  well  poised  judgment,  and  was  seldom  in  error 
upon  any  business  project  he  had  carefully  investigated.  He  was  broad  and 
•clear  in  his  intellectual  grasp,  quick  in  decision,  and  wise  and  just  in  adminis- 
tration. Through  every  movement  of  his  business  and  private  life  there  shone 
a  rigid  and  unflinching  integrity  which  never  yielded  to  any  stress  of  circum- 
stances, and  was  never  misled  by  any  plausible  consideration  of  policy.  The 
allurements  of  political  life  had  no  charms  for  him,  and  beyond  the  discharge 
-of  the  duty  every  private  citizen  owes  to  public  affairs,  he  took  but  little  part 
in  politics.  With  the  exception  of  representing  Walton  county  in  the  State 
Senate  in  1856,  we  believe  he  never  held  a  public  office.  His  title  of  colonel 
was  bestowed  upon  him  on  account  of  his  having  served  as  an  aide  on  the  staff 
of  Governor  Howell  Cobb.  The  home  of  Colonel  Grant  was  three  times  changed, 
for,  in  addition  to  the  house  he  built  in  Athens  and  sold  to  the  late  Senator 
Benjamin  H.  Hill,  and  his  late  elegant  mansion  on  Peachtree  street,  now  occu- 
pied by  his  wife,  and  which  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  desirable  residence 
properties  in  Atlanta,  he  built  a  beautiful  country  home  in  Walton  county. 

For  some  months  preceding  his  death  Colonel  Grant  had  been  feeble  in 
health,  the  result  of  old  age  and  a. long  and  active  life.  On  January  18,  1887, 
at  the  evening  meal  he. was  stricken  with  paralysis,  was  assisted  to  his  bed,  and 
there,  with  his  hand  in  the  hand  of  his  only  son,  fell  asleep,  peacefully  and 
tranquilly,  never  again  to  awake  on  earth.  The  loss  of  this  well-known  citizen 
called  forth  genuine  and  heartfelt. sorrow.  No  one  has  become  more  deeply 
entwined  in  the  affections  of  the  people  among  whom  he  had  so  long  resided, 
and  whose  true  nobility  of  character  commanded  the  respect  of  all.  He  was 
extremely  modest  and  retiring  in  disposition,  and  this  was  shown  in  his  busi- 
ness, in  social  intercourse,  and  above  all  in  his  Christian  character.  He  dis- 
liked parade,  and  was  quiet  and  unostentatious  in  every  way.  Thoroughly 
admired  by  all  who  came  in  contact  with  him,  he  was  intimate  with  few.  Prob- 
ably the  warmest  friend  of  his  whcle  life  was  his.  brother- i^  law,  the  late  Chief 


Justice  Jackson.  The  two  were  near  and  dear  to  each  other,  aad  the  relatives 
ind  friends  of  the  One  were  also  united  to  the  other  by  common  ties.  The 
deatbof  Judge  Jackson  preceded  that  of  Colonel  Grant  only  a  few  days,  and 
the  loss  of  his  friend  seemed  to  weigh  very  heavily  upon  him  and  broke  him 
down  with  grief,  the  first  time  he  had  been  known  to  be  so  completely  over- 
come. It  seemed  a  strange  fatality  that  their  lives  should  end  so  near  together. 
United  in  early  life  by  the  bond  of  near  relationship,  they  continued  to  the 
last,  living,  working,  and  almost  dying  hand  in  hand.  Colonel  Grant  had  a 
sympathetic  nature,  and  his  pity  was  easily  e.xcited  and  never  appealed  to  with- 
out generous  response.  But  the  extent  of  his  benefactions,  scattered  with  lav- 
ish hand  among  his  fellows  for  more  than  half  a  century,  will  never  be  known, 
because  they  were  bestowed  without  publicity,  and  in  many  cases  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  family  or  most  intimate  friends.  He  shrank  from  all  parade 
of  giving  in  his  deeds  of  charity,  and  it  was  only  by  accident  when  his  acts  of 
kindness  were  brought  to  light.  When  death  closed  the  earthly  career  of  Col- 
onel John  T.  Grant,  the  words  of  eulogy  that  fell  from  many  lips,  and  the  warm 
tribute  of  praise  to  his  admirable  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  in  the  public 
press  of  Atlanta  attested  in  a  measure  the  place-  this  quiet  and  unobtrusive 
man  held  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  had  known  him  longest  and  best 
The  Atlanta  Cortstitutwn  paid  the  following  editorial  tribute  to  his  worth: 

"  A  great  man  once  stood  by  the  side  of  a  little  coffin.  Over  the  coffin,  in 
which  a  boy  with  waxen  and  weary  face  lay  sleeping,  the  preacher  said  :  'The 
heart  that  is  stilled  there  forever  never  held  an  ignoble  passion ;  the  life  ended 
there  never  wronged  a  human  being.'  The  great  man  said  :  '  I  would  give  all 
the  honors  and  wealth  I  have  won  to  have  that  said  truthfully  of  me  when  I 
am  dead.' 

"  If  this  was  excellent  to  be  said  over  the  coffin  of  a  child,  how  much  more 
excellent  when  it  can  be  said  at  the  grave  of  an  old  man.  How  rare  that  from 
the  struggles  and  temptations  of  a  long  life  a  man  emerges  so  fresh  and  un- 
spotted as  to  suggest,  much  less  to  justify,  such  praise.  Of  Colonel  John  T. 
Grant,  whose  death  Georgia  mourns  to  day,  these  words  can  be  spoken  in  full 
and  perfect  truth.  In  his  life  the  ideal  business  man  was  typified.  Broad, 
liberal,  comprehensive,  sagacious,  of  rich  integrity  and  unswerving  honesty^ 
he  justified  the  axiom  :  '  His  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.'  Easily  mastering 
the  details  of  his  great  business,  he  had  leisure  and  inclination  for  the  gentler 
and  more  elegant  phases  of  life,  and  no  better  type  than  he  of  the  old-fashioned 
Southern. gentleman  coul4  be  found.  His.  hand  'was  as  open  as  his  heart,  and 
the  day  of  his  death — indeed  on  the  very  day  of  his  death— it  was  given  to 
thoughtful  and  generous  charity.  In  this,  as  in  much  else,  his  memory  is  pre- 
cious and  his  example  inspiring,  in  teaching  the  lesson  that  fortune  maybe 
fbund  through  better  paths  than  those  of  sordidnees  and  selfishness,  and  that 
Wealth,  properly  won  and  held,  will  expand  and  enrich  a  noble  heart,  even  )» 
it  hardens  and-  contracts  an  ignoble  one. 
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"  He  lived  a  long  life»  in  which  good  deeds  were  sown  with  unstinting  hand 
and  far-reaching  anxL  He  died  as  the  tired  and  weary  man  falls  asleep.  The 
end  came  to  him  in  no  storm  or  convulsion ;  but  gently  as  a  leaf  parted  from 
the  bough  in  an  autumnal  breeze  floats  adown  the  waiting  silences  of  the  for- 
est, his  life,  parting  from  the  world,  passed  into  the  vast  unknown,  which  men 
call  Death.  '  Earth  is  better  for  his  having  lived — heaven  will  be  brighter 
because  of  his  coming.'  " 

Some  idea  of  the  personal  characteristics,  native  strength  and  genuine  man- 
hood of  Colonel  Grant  can  be  gained  from  the  above,  and  yet  no  pen  picture 
can  present  the  man  as  he  was,  and  call  him  back  in  the  full  proportions  held 
in  the  memories  of  those  who  knew  him  best.  He  leaves  behind  him  a  record 
without  a  blot,  an  example  which  the  dust  of  the  whirring  years  cannot  hide, 
an  influence  whose  choice  magnetism  will  still  pervade  the  society  in  which  he 
moved,  and  the  memory  of  those  virtues  which  made  his  character  so  admira- 
ble and  rendered  his  life  so  symmetrical  and  wholesome  and  worthy.  As  a 
man  he  was  true  in  all  the  relations  of  life ;  as  a  husband,  fulfilling  to  the  utmost 
the  duties  which  that  relation  imposed ;  as  a  father,  kind  and  indulgent ;  as  a 
friend  he  was  steadfast  in  attachment,  and  generous  to  a  fault;  as  a  citizen  he 
was  law  abiding  in  sentiment  and  conduct,  patriotic  in  motive,  and  a  helper 
and  well  wisher  of  every  good  work  having  for  its  object  the  elevation  and 
improvement  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

Standing  under  the  light  of  a  life  and  character  like  this,  and  viewing  the 
ground  in  which  they  had  germ,  and  the  influences  under  which  they  grew, 
one  cannot  but  feel  that  the  best  types  of  manhood  are  created  and  developed 
on  this  American  soil,  and  that  what  one  has  done  worthily  another  may  do 
as  well.  Viewed  thus,  the  work  of  Colonel  Grant  is  not  yet  done,  but  out  of 
the  past  his  memory  arises  in  grand  proportions  and  stands  as  an  example  and 
incentive  to  the  youth  of  the  generations  that  are  to  come. 

Colonel  Grant's  domestic  life  was  ideal  in  its  congeniality  and  mutual  love. 
He  was  married  on  December  13,  1834,  to  Miss  Martha  Cobb  Jackson,  the 
daughter  of  William  H.  Jackson  and  Mildred  Cobb,  and  granddaughter  of 
Governor  James  Jackson.  The  marriage  took  place  in  Athens,  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Grant's  uncle,  John  A.  Cobb,  and  the  father  of  Generals  Howell  and  T. 
R.  R.  Cobb.  To  Colonel  Grant  and  wife  but  one  child  was  born.  Captain  W. 
D.  Grant,  who  was  intimately  associated  with  his  father  in  business  for  many 
years,  and  whose  biography  appears  elsewhere  in  this  volume.  Mrs.  Grant 
still  survives  her  husband  and  resides  at  the  beautiful  home  on  Peachtree  street, 
which  Colonel  Grant,  during  his  last  years,  had  delighted  to  beautify  and 
adorn. 


GRANT,  WILLIAM  DANIEL,  the  only  surviving  child  of  John  Thomas 
'Grant  and  Martha  Cobb  Jackson,  was  born  at  Athens,  Ga.,  on  the  i6th 
day  of  August,  1837,  in  the  house  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  Daniel  Grant 


When  Mr.  Grant  was  about  seven  years  of  age  his  father  settled  in  Walton 
county, -Ga.,  one  mile  from  Monroe,  on  the  road  to  Social  Circle.  Mr.  Grant 
attended  school  at  Monroe  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  at  that  time 
entered  the  freshman  class  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  at  Athens.  After 
leaving  college  he  studied  law  under  his  uncle,  the  late  Chief  Justice  James 
Jack-son,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  but  did  not  practice.  Before  he  was 
twenty  years  of  age  he  took  charge  of  his  father's  plantation  in  Walton  county, 
which  he  managed  with  marked  success  for  four  years.  He  was  the  tirst  par- 
son who  used  commercial  fertilizers  in  Walton  county,  raising  a  bale  of  cotton 
to  the  acre  on  entire  fields  of  very  thin  soil.  He  was  unanimously  elected 
captain  of  the  first  cavalry  company  sent  from  Walton  county,  and  served  in 
the  Confederate  army  until  discharged  on  account  of  i\i  health.  Later  during 
the  war  he  was  superintendent  of  the  construction  of  the  fortifications  around 
Atlanta,  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  L.  P.  GVant.  of  the  engineer  corps. 
Soon  after  the  war  Mr.  Grant  settled  in  Atlanta  at  the  place  where  he  now 
lives,  and  became  associated  with  his  father  in  building  railroads  and  other 
public  works,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  that  business  until  the  year  1885. 
In  the  meantime  he  was  a  large  and  successful  planter,  raising  for  several  years 
fifteen  hundred  bales  of  cotton  per  annum,  and  at  the  same  time  raising  his 

1  plantation  supplies.  He  has  improved  a  large  amount  of  real  estate  in 
Atlanta,  and  is  at  this  time  said  to  be  the  largest  city  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Grant  was  married  June  13,  1866,  to  Miss  Sallie  Fannie  Reid,  the 
daughter  and  only  child  of  William  Reid  and  Martha  Wingfield.  of  Troup 
county,  Ga.  They  have  two  surviving  children:  John  W.  Grant,  aged  twenty, 
at  present  teller  of  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  in  Atlanta,  and  Sallie 
Fannie  Grant,  now  at  school  in  New  York  City.  Mr.  Grant  retired  from  active 
business  during  the  year  1884,  and  since  then  has  devoted  his  attention  to  the 
improvement  and  management  of  his  property,  the  education  of  his  children 
and  the  pleasures  of  his  family.  He  has  a  voluminous  and  well  selected 
library,  and  spends  much  of  his  time  with  his  favorite  authors. 

GOODE,  SAMUEL  WATKINS.  Perhaps  the  most  elaborate  family  his- 
tory ever  published  in  this  country  is  that  now  being  prepared  respect- 
ing the  Goodes,  by  Professor  G.  Brown  Goode,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institute, 
Washington.  He  has  made  this  work  a  labor  of  love,  and  for  many  years  has, 
as  a  pastime,  been  collecting  matter  for  this  family  book.  He  traces  the  an- 
cestry of  the  Goodes  back  to  the  fourteenth  century  in  the  west  of  England. 
The  spelling  of  the  name  was  first  G-o-d-e,  and  "  Richard  Gode,"  is  the  first 
ancestor  now  known.  Following  his  descendants  down  from  generation  to 
generation,  the  second,  third  and  fourth  generations  were  each  represented  by 
"William  Gode";  the  fifth,  by  Richard;  the  si.xth,  by  Walter  Gode;  the  seventh, 
by  William  Goode,  who   married  Joan  Whitstone,  of  Whitstone,  in  Cornwall, 
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England.  Richard  Goode,  of  *'  Whitley/'  represents  the  eighth  generation, 
and  it  is  his  name  in  which  the  spelling  is  G-o-o-d-e  for  the  first  time.  He 
married  Isabel  Penkevil,  of  an  ancient  Cornish  family,  descended  from  William 
the  Conqueror,  and  the  Saxon  and  Scotch  kings  of  England.  The  ninth  gen- 
eration was  represented  by  Richard  Goode,  who  married  Joan  Downe,  of  Dev- 
onshire, England,  in  A.  D.  1580.  The  tenth  generation  was  also  represented 
by  a  person  of  the  same  name.  Richard  Goode,  and  the  eleventh,  by  John 
Goode,  a  Royalist  soldier,  who  married  Martha  Mackarness,  of  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  who  came  to  Virginia  about  A.  D.  1660, 
and  settled  on  the  James  River,  about  four  miles  below  Richmond.  His  was 
the  first  house  built  there,  and  it  was  called  **  Whitby,"  in  memory  of  the  old 
English  home.  He  was  the  friend  and  neighbor  of  **  Bacon,  the  Rebel,"  and 
was  with  him  in  his  earlier  campaigns. 

Samuel  Goode  is  heard  of  the  first  time  in  the  family  record  in  the  twelfth 
generation.  He  seems  to  have  been  born  about  A.  D.  1660,  on  the  island  of 
Barbadoes,  and  came  with  his  father,  John  Goode,  to  Virginia,  where  he  mar- 
ried Miss  Martha  Jones,  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Jones,  a  Welsh  colonist  of 
Virginia,  near  Richmond,  in  Henrico  county,  and  died  some  time  after  A.  D. 
1734.  He  left  a  son,  Samuel  Goode  (the  thirteenth  generation),  born  in  Hen- 
rico county,  Va.  (1690  to  1700),  who  married  a  Miss  Burwell,  and  who  died 
1760  to  1780.  He  left  surviving  him  his  second  son,  Mackarness  Goode,  born 
from  173  s  to  1740,  and  who  died  between  A.  D.  1780  and  18 10,  and  of  the 
fourteenth  generation.  In  the  .fifteenth  generation  comes  Samuel  Goode,  son 
of  Mackarness,  who  was  born  from  17 10  to  1740,  who  probably  married  a  Miss 
Watkins,  and  who  died  about  A.  D.  1760  to  1796. 

The  full  name,  **  Samuel  Watkins  Goode."  first  appears  in  the  family  record 
in  the  sixteenth  generation,  and  he  was  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Samuel 
Watkins  Goode,  of  Atlanta,  the  subject  of  this  biography.  He  was  born  in 
Mecklenburg  county,  Va.,  in  1780,  and  died  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  in  185 1. 
He  married  Miss  Eliza  Hamilton,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  by  whom  he  had  born  six 
sons  and  daughters,  one  of  whom,  Samuel  Watkins  Goode,  was  the  father  of  the 
gentleman  of  whom  we  now  write.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Samuel  Watkins 
Goode,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.,  has  the  same  name  as  his  father  and  grandfather.  His 
grandfather  removed,  when  quite  a  lad,  to  Edgefield  district,  South  Carolina^ 
where  he  was  educated.  He  settled  1790-95,  in  Washington,  Wilkes  county, 
Ga.,and  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law.  Here  he  married  and  brought  up  his 
elder  sons,  and  was  at  one  time  the  wealthiest  man  and  heaviest  taxpayer  in 
the  State,  owning  extensive  plantations,  and  serving  as  judge  of  the  Superior 
Court.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  culture  and  elegant  manners,  upright  and  de- 
vout, and  noted  for  his  charities  and  good  works.  The  father  of  our  subject 
was  born  and  reared  in  Washington,  Wilkes  county,  Ga.     He  graduated  at  the 

State  University  in  Athens ;  was  thoroughly  prepared  at  the  best  schools  of 
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the  time  for  the  medical  profession  ;  practiced  successfully  the  allopathic  sys- 
tem, until  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  which  he  devoted  with  enthusi- 
asm to  homeopathy,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  lucrative  practice.  He  was  a 
gentleman  of  refined  manners,  of  studious  habits,  and  broad  culture,  and  he  was 
an  exemplar  of  the  high  moral  principles  he  taught  his  children,  of  whom  there 
were  three  sons  and  five  daughters.  His  wife,  the  mother  of  these.  Miss  Mar- 
tha Elizabeth  Kirpatrick,  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  woman.  Both 
of  her  parents  died  before  1858.  In  i860  her  husband,  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Goode, 
also  died.  Not  one  of  her  eight  children  was  then  grown  or  married,  and  one 
was  unborn.  The  "  war  between  the  States  "  came  on.  S!ie  had  the  respon- 
sibility of  managing  about  one  hundred  slaves  on  a  large  plantation  in  Stewart 
county,  Ga.,  and  ofmaintaining  and  educating  her  children.  Bravely  and  suc- 
cessfully she  met  her  duties.  She  had  rare  intelligence,  unbounded  energy, 
and  great  practical  judgment.  Her  faith  in  God  was  unwavering,  her  life  a 
beautiful  example  and  a  powerful  iufluence  for  good  upon  her  household  and 
community;  and  here  it  was  that  her  son,  Samuel  Watkins  Goode,  about  whom 
we  write,  imbibed  those  lessons  of  frankness,  courtesy  and  uprightness  which 
so  strongly  characterize  him.  He  was  born  in  Stewart  county,  Ga.,  and  not 
quite  thirteen  years  old  when  his  father  died.  Up  to  that  time  he  had  attended 
the  best  schools  and  had  the  benefit  of  his  father's  instructions  at  home  —  a 
father  ambitious  that  his  son  should  be  thoroughly  educated  and  generally  cul- 
tivated both  in  manners  and  books,  and  a  father  very  competent  to  instruct  by 
precept  as  well  as  example.  Hence  it  was  that  his  progress  in  his  books  was 
thorough  and  rapid.  But  the  father's  death,  followed  quickly  by  the  w  ar,  seri- 
ously interrupted  this  training.  Teachers  went  to  the  war,  schools  suspended, 
and  confusion  and  anxiety  prevailed.  One  year  was  spent  in  school  at  Wav- 
erly  Hall,  in  Harris  county,  Ga.,  with  Mr.  Ira  Foster  as  teacher,  and  a  few 
months  at  the  Georgia  Military  Institute,  at  Marietta,  just  before  the  armies 
came  along  there;  and  this  was  about  all  the  time  Mr.  Goode  gave,  during  the 
war,  to  academic  studies.  He  left  Marietta  with  the  cadets,  under  Colonel  F.  W. 
Capers,  went  with  him  to  West  Point,  to  Milledgeville,  and  then  to  the  trenches 
around  Atlanta.  He  was  the  first  of  all  the  Georgia  cadets  to  be  wounded,  be- 
ing shot  through  the  left  shoulder  by  a  minnie  ball  in  the  trenches  near  the 
present  boulevard  in  Atlanta.  This  wound  unfitted  him  for  further  field  ser- 
vice, and.  after  being  at  home  some  weeks,  he  was  assigned  to  duty  in  the  en- 
gineering supply  department  with  Major  Nathaniel  Green  (afterwards  president 
of  the  Lebanon  Law  School  of  Tennessee),  at  Macon,  Ga.,  where  he  remained 
until  the  surrender.  This  was  In  the  spring  of  1865.  He  now  went  to  his 
home  in  Stewart  county,  Ga.,and  took  the  management  of  the  large  farm  of  his 
mother  for  that  year.  Arrangements  for  1866  were  made  so  that  the  farm 
could  be  looked  after  by  an  overseer,  and,  anxious  to  continue  his  studies,  he 
accepted  an  oifer  from  the  principal  of  a  very  large  school  to  teach  as  assistant 
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in  3rundidge,  Pike  county,  Ala.  He  was  now  just  eighteen  years  old,  and  as 
there  were  many  advanced  classes  among  the  seventy-five  pupils,  it  was  argeed 
that  he  should  have  special  charge  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  the  higher  mathe^ 
matics.  He  succeeded  admirably,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  offered  the 
place  as  principal,  his  friend  retiring.  This  position  he  declined,  and  in  1867 
•accepted  an  offer  of  $1,200  to  teach  seven  pupils,  four  boys  and  three  girls,  in 
Bibb  county,  Ga.,  and  it  was  in  this  private  select  school,  with  so  much  time 
to  devote  to  each  recitation,  that  he  made  a  reputation  which,  coupled  with  a 
wonderful  facility  for  illustration  of  the  subject  of  the  lessons,  and  for  impart- 
ing information,  and  with  fine  disciplinary  powers,  enabled  him  to  make  about 
ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  five  years  he  taught.  His  vacations  he  spent  in 
traveling,  mainly  in  the  Middle  and  New  England  States  and  Canada,  and  in 
these  five  years  he  continued  his  studies  far  beyond  the  usual  curriculum  of  our 
-colleges.  The  first  money  he  made  was  applied  to  the  obligations  incurred  by 
his  mother  during  the  trying  years  of  the  war  for  the  maintenance  and  school- 
ing of  his  younger  brother  and  sisters,  and  for  the  plantation  expenses;  and  dur- 
ing all  of  the  five  years  of  his  work  in  the  school-room  he  contributed  largely 
to  the  board  and  education  of  his  brother  and  sisters.  In  the  winter  of  1870 
he  quit  a  certain  income  of  $2,500  a  year,  as  teacher  of  a  select  school,  to  enter 
upon  the  study  of  law.  Introduced  by  Hon.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  to  friends 
in  the  North,  in  January,  187 1,  Mr.  Goode  became  a  law  student  at  the  Al- 
bany, New  York  Law  School,  now  part  of  Union  College,  and  out  of  a  class  of 
seventy-five,  representing  most  of  the  universities  and  various  colleges  from 
Maine  to  California,  he  was  the  only  Southerner.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
and  the  existence  of  the  strong  sectional  prejudices  of  that  time  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  his  standing  and  deportment  were  such  that  in  the  only 
popular  election  held  by  the  class  for  anyplace  he  was  elected  ,**  speaker  of  the 
House,*'  as  it  was  then  constituted  to  represent  the  lower  House  of  our  na- 
tional Congress,  to  train  the  students  in  parliamentary  law.  He  graduated  in 
1 87 1,  taking  his  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  and  on  motion  of  Hon.  Ira  Har- 
ris, Roscoe  Conkling's  predecessor  in  the  United  States  Senate,  was  admitted 
to  practice  in  all  the  State  courts  of  New  York,  and  in  the  United  States  courts. 
In  January,  1872,  he  opened  an  office  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  and  was  admitted  to 
"both  the  State  and  Federal  courts  of  this  State.  In  November,  1872,  here- 
moved  to  Eufaula,  Ala.,  to  live.  There  he  made  friends  rapidly  and  did  a  large 
practice,  being  employed  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  most  important  cases. 
He  and  Hon.  Sterling  B.  Toney,  then  residing  at  Eufaula,  became  associated  as 
law  partners  under  the  firm  name  of  Goode  &  Toney.  and  they  soon  became 
noted  for  their  ability  and  success.  Mr  Toney  removed  to  Kentucky  in  1876, 
where  he  js  now  judge  of  the  Law  and  Equity  Court  at  Louisville,  and  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  best  lawyers  and  judges  in  that  State.  Mr.  Goode  re- 
mained in  Eufaula  practicing  his  profession  with  marked  success  until  1 88 1. 


While  there  he  identified  himself  thoroughly  with  the  coromnnity  in  t 
ways.  For  instance,  he  taught  an  infant  class  in  Sunday-school  for  years,  in- 
creasing the  number  of  pupils  from  nine  to  more  than  one  hundred.  He  estab- 
lished a  public  library  in  Eufaula.  and  was  for  several  years  its  president.  The 
editor  of  a  local  paper  in  referring  to  this  Jn  1879,  said:  "  It  will  be  cheerfully 
conceded  that  to  Mr.  Samuel  W.  Goode  Eufaula  is  indebted  for  a  library  that 
cities  of  larger  pretension  would  be  pleased  to  number  among  their  institutions, 
and  we.  in  common  with  all  who  are  informed  on  the  subject,  accord  to  him 
all  honor  for  the  conception  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  society,  and  for 
the  zeal  and  energy  that  has  kept  it  alive  and  prosperous  in  the  face  of  ob- 
stacles and  difficulties  which,  to  most  men,  would  have  been  insurmountable." 
Although  Mr.  Goode  had  pursued  the  foundation  studies  in  a  law  school, 
undisturbed  by  the  details  of  office  practice,  thus  acquiring  a  general  but  com- 
manding view  of  the  whole  body  of  the  law,  his  professional  idea  ranged  out- 
ward and  upward  into  the  region  of  general  studies  and  even  polite  literature. 
But  fearing  that  he  might  be  ranked  as  a  literary'lawyer — a  lawyer  who.  aiming 
to  practice  in  the  courts,  thinks  more  of  his  literature  than  of  his  law;  less  of  his 
musket  than  his  uniform — during  the  first  four  years  after  his  admission  to  the 
bar  he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  law  with  severely  exclusive  zeal. 
Hence,  it  was  tiot  until  the  summer  of  1876  that  he  accepted  any  of  the  nu- 
merous invitations  given  him  to  deliver  literary  addresses.  This  year  he  made 
the  address  at  the  commencement  exercises  of  Union  Female  College  in  Eu- 
faula. This  at  once  established  his  reputation  as  a  gentleman  of  rare  literary 
attainments.  The  board  of  trustees  of  the  college  tendered  htm  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  address,  and  they  united  with  many  of  the  leading  citizens  in 
requesting  a  copy  for  publication.  Of  this  address  the  Eufaula  papers  con- 
tained the  following  notice:  "  His  address  was  the  index  of  an  uncommonly 
superior  intellect.  It  was  full  of  wisdom.  It  sparkled  with  humor.  It  was- 
delicately  spiced  with  valuable  satire.  It  towered  occasionally  to  the  heights 
of  eloquence.  Some  of  its  figures  glittered  with  real  splendor — the  splendor 
of  gold,  the  fiash  of  the  diamond.  To  be  the  author  of  such  a  speech  at  such 
an  age,  is  to  be  a  man  that  the  world  will  hear  of  hereafter."  From  this  time 
forward,  invitations  to  make  addresses  poured  in  upon  him  from  various- 
sources;  but  he  was  wise  enough  to  decline  most  of  them,  and  it  was  not  un- 
til the  summer  of  1879  that  he  again  consented  to  deliver  a  purely  literary  ad- 
dress, and  this  time  in  Columbus,  Ga.  In  commenting  on  this  address  the  Co- 
lumbus Daily  Times  said  :  "  The  eatire  addres&  was  a  masterpiece  of  thouf[ht 
and  beautiful  diction,  and  fully  sustained  the  reputation  of  its  author,  who 
ranks  high  in  his  native  State,  both  at  the  bar  and  in  the  literary  world.  AU 
had  been  led  to  expect  of  Mr.  Goode  something  unusually  good  in  the  way  of 
an  address,  and  in  common  with  every  one  who  heard  him,  we  can  safely  say 
that  none  were  disappointed."     The  Enquirer-Sun  thtiS  wrote :  "  The  manner 
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of  Mr.  Goode  was  happy  and  fascinating  throughout  the  delivery  of  his  bra* 
tion.  He  spoke  without  manuscript,  and  to  the  entire  delight  of  all  his  hear* 
ers.  His  speech  was  one  of  the  best  literary  addresses  ever  delivered  in  Co- 
Idmbus. '  An  evergrAn"h%s  be^  added  to  the  i>right  wreath  which  already 
crowns  the  brow  of  the  distinguished  orator." 

Dr.  Paul  De  Lacy  Baker,  brother  of  the  brilliant  orator,  Generel  Alpheus- 
Baker,  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  Alabama,  noted  for  his 
general  scholarship  and  literary  attainments  as  well  as  for  his  scientific  skill,  in 
summing  up  the  characteristics  of  Mr.  Goode,  as  they  presented  themselves  to 
him,  in  a  later  address  by  Mr.  Goode,  in  Eufaula,  said  :  *'  Mr.  Goode's  intel- 
lectual organization  is  remarkable ;  he  is,  indeed,  a  sort  of  mental  wonder ;  a 
more  rapidly  conceiving  mind  than  his  rarely  exists.  The  electrical  genera- 
tion of  thought  seems  almost  beyond  the  control  of  his  volition,  and  there  re- 
sults such  a  torrent-like  outpouring  of  ideas  as  would  overtax  a  less  copious 
vocabulary,  and  overwhelm  an  utterance  of  less  sustained  rapidity  and  power. 
Independent  of  this  lightning  like  generation  of  original  thought,  he  is  pos- 
sct^sed  of  a  mental  storehouse,  so  to  speak,  wonderfully  capacious,  wherein  a 
most  studious  industry  hss  accumulated  a  vast  store  of  knowledge.  This  men-^ 
tal  pabulum  has  been  so  digested  and  appropriated  as  to  render  it  ever  and  in- 
stantly available,  through  the  swift  agency  of  a  quick  and  comprehensive  ap- 
preciation, and  an  ever  alert  memory  of  truly  miraculous  activity  and  power.''' 

Mr.  Goode's  partner,  Mr.  Toney,  had  studied  law  at  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  as  both  were  enthusiastic  students,  they  carefully  reviewed  together 
the  whole  course  on  the  common  and  statute  law  as  presented  by  Professor 
John  B.  Minor,  in  his  institutes,  and  in  1877,  after  Mr.  Toney  had  located  ift 
Louisville,  Ky.,  they  met  by  agreement,  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  and 
there  took  the  full  summer  course  of  lectures.  Thus  Mr.  Goode,  in  his  office- 
and  at  the  law  schools,  made  himself  familiar  with  the  course  of  study  pre- 
scribed at  both  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  former,, 
he  insists,  is  the  best  place  to  acquire  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  commer- 
cial law,  and  the  latter,  he  thinks,  gives  rare  advantages  for  the  study  of  real 
estate  law.  Mr.  Goode  always  relied  vastly  on  the  pen.  With  this  he  aims 
to  correct  any  vagueness  of  thought  or  impression,  and  in  mastering  a  book,, 
in  preparing  his  arguments,  in  collecting  his  evidence,'  he  always  uses  the  pen. 
He  studied  the  origin  of  the  various  provisions  of  the  statute  law,  believing 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  particular  phase  of  national  or  political  history  out  of 
which  these  provisions  grew,  would  throw  vivid  4ight  on  the  .construction  of 
any  mooted  meaning.  The  study  of  rhetoric  he  deemed  very  important,  and 
he  gave  much  attention  to  it  in  detail  and  application  of  style  and  arrange- 
ment, and  in  its  essence  and  origin.  He  also  believes  in  the  practice  of  elocu- 
tion. While  attending  law  lectures  in  New  York,  he  took  lessons  in  elocution 
from  Professor  Charles  H.  Anthony,  who  established  the  Albany  Classical  In* 


-stilute,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  James  E.  Murdoch,  the  celebrated  elo- 
cutionist, and  who,  himself,  had  acquired  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  teacher  of 
elocution.  These  lessons  Mr.  Goode  has  constantly  remembered,  and  in  his 
Uibrary  are  to  be  found  copies  of  the  writings  and  speeches  of  Burke,  Erskine, 
Choate,  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  Euripides,  and  many  others,  marked  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  where  passages  of  eloquence  or  style  pleased  him.  Edmund 
Burke  and  Rufus  Choate  are  great  favorites  with  him,  and  he  reads  their  works 
continually.  He  studies  the  text  books  and  law  reports  closely,  and  his  code 
is  carefully  annotated.  We  have  already  said  enough  to  _show  that  few  law- 
yers come  to  the  bar  with  more  thorough  training  and  more  careful  prepara- 
^on  than  Mr.  Goode,  and  he  is  still  a  close  student.  In  his  cases  and  his 
speeches  he  trusts  to  no  inspiration  of  the  moment.  Everything  that  can  be 
prepared,  is  prepared,  and  his  success  at  the  bar  was  as  much  the  result  of  his 
long  and  careful  training,  and  of  days  and  nights  of  toil,  as  of  his  naturally 
•quick  perception  and  fine  memory. 

Mr.  Goode  believes  that  the  most  universally  acknowledged  reprobate  has 
A  right  t«  a  defense ;  that  he  has  a  right  to  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of  the  land. 
And  a  right  to  be  defended  according  to  the  laws,  and  unless  he  can  be  put  in 
jeopardy,  in  strict  accordance  with  the  principles  of  evidence  and  of  law.  he 
ought  not  to  be  jeopardized  or  harmed,  no  matter  what  his  seeming  guilt  may 
be  ;  that  a  lawyer  ought  not  to  think  anything  about,  or  know  anything  about, 
L  whether  his  client  is  right  or  not ;  he  only  ought  to  think  w/ial  can  Ugili- 
lately — legally  be  said  for  him — what,  according  to  the  accepted  principles  of 
•our  law,  is  the  /f^a/ defense.  He  believes  that  Lord  Brougham  was  right  in 
his  view  of  the  identification  of  the  counsel  with  his  clients'  interest ;  and  this 
view  he  thinks  will  permit  him  to  be  true  to  the  court  as  well  as  to  the  client, 
as  his  attorney's  oath  requires.  He  insists  that  his  cases  should  be  fought 
hard,  but  fought  fairly;  that  lawyers  should  ever  be  true  and  fair  to  opposite 
counsel ;  that  they  should  never  take  advantage  of  a  doubtful  character ;  that 
they  should  concede  to  adversaries  nothing  that  they  ought  not  to  concede, 
but  concede  everything  up  to  that  time.  He  believes  that  people  outside  of 
■our  tribunals,  and  even  spectators,  should  not  be  able  to  dictate  the  course 
which  a  lawyer  ought  to  pursue;  but  that  when  popular  excitement  is  high 
against  individuals  who  have  incurred  popular  odium,  the  lawyer  should  defend 
those  who  cannot  defend  themselves,  be  the  advocate  of  those  who  are  hunted 
by  popular  clamor,  stand  by  those  whom  all  others  desert,  breast  the  fury  of 
the  people,  Stem  the  popular  current,  and  insist  upon  a  full,  fair  and  impartial 
investigation  before  the  victim  is  sacrificed. 

Mr.  Goode  spent  part  of  the  summer  of  l88i  at  Saratoga  Springs,  and 
while  there  he  determined  to  remove  from  Eufaula  to  Atlanta,  and  on  the  first 
•day  of  September  he  carried  this  purpose  into  effect.  He  and  his  friend,  Sam- 
uel T.  Barnett,  now  president  of  a  national  bank  at  Birmingham,  Ala.,  earlyin 
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September,  1881,  purchased  the  real  estate  business  of  Mr.  Joel  Hurt,  it 
beings  Mr.  Goode's  intention  to  now  devote  himself  to  real  estate  law  as  a 
specialty.  In  October  of  that  year  the  great  cotton  exposition  was  opened  here,, 
and  Atlanta  was  filled  with  strangers  and  visitors  from  all  .parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Real  estate  suddenly  advanced  in  price,  and  the  demand  for  it  was  un- 
precedented for  months  and  years  after  the  exposition.  To  familiarize  himself 
with  the  real  estate  business,  to  become  acquainted  with  the  people,  to  locate 
the  properties  placed  with  him  for  sale,  and  to  meet  the  increasing  demands 
upon  his  time  in  this  new  line  of  activity,  required  a  vast  expenditure  of  labor, 
and  necessarily  left  him  less  opportunity  to  devote  to  his  professional  duties. 
However,  he  appeared  in  various  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  attorneys 
in  different  parts  of  the  State,  and  received  many  fees  as  counselor.  He  ob- 
tained the  charter  for  the  Home  Building  and  Loan  Association,  and  was  its^ 
attorney  for  more  than  a  year,  but  resigned  the  place  because  of  his  rapidly 
increasing  real  estate  business.  From  that  time  up  to  a  few  months  ago,  he 
has  steadily  declined  to  take  any  cases  which  required  him  to  appear  in  the 
courts  and  be  long  absent  from  his  office.  But  recently,  he  and  Clifford  L. 
Anderson,  Esq.,  son  of  the  attorney-general  of  the  State,  have  formed  a  law 
partnership  under  the  style  of  Goode  &  Anderson ;  and  Mr.  Goode  is  thus 
again  in  the  active  practice  of  the  law  in  all  the  State  and  Federal  courts. 

No  stranger  ever  came  to  Atlanta  and  so  thoroughly  and  so  successfully 
identified  himself  with  his  business  in  so  short  a  time  as  Mr.  Goode.  His  re- 
markable memory  enabled  him  to  remember  names  and  faces,  and  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  people  increased  with  wonderful  rapidity.  For  the  same  reasons 
he  soon  grasped  the  topography  of  the  city  and  its  surroundings,  and  as  he 
then  gave  personal  attention  to  all  details  he  carried  in  his  mind  the  locality 
and  description  of  the  increased  amount  of  property  placed  on  his  sale  and  rent 
lists.  Persons  calling  at  his  office  for  information  about  any  given  piece  of 
property  in  his  charge,  were  promptly  answered  from  memory  and  without  ref- 
erence to  his  books  as  to  dimensions,  location,  price,  terms,  etc.,  as  if  he  had 
been  studying  specially  that  particular  property  that  very  day.  This  gave  him 
a  vast  advantage  and  impressed  his  customers  with  the  idea,  and  it  was  a  cor- 
rect one,  that  he  was  complete  master  of  his  business.  Added  to  this  was  his 
wonderful  energy,  his  scrupulous  care  in  promptly  keeping  all  his  engagements, 
his  fair  dealing  and  candor,  his  meeting  all  his  obligations,  and  a  most  remark- 
able facility  for  advertising  attractively  and  judiciously  the  property  in  his 
charge.  Thus  every  year  has  recorded  his  success  and  witnessed  an  increas- 
ing business  and  a  stronger  hold  upon  the  public  confidence,  until  now  no  man 
is  regarded  his  superior  in  the  management  of  real  estate.  Through  his  agency 
very  many  people  and  many  thousands  of  dollars  have  been  added  to  the  city. 
He  has  continually  advertised  Atlanta  at  home  and  abroad ;  and,  perhaps,  no- 
single  individual  has  ever  prepared  and  distributed,  far  and  wide,  so  many  cir- 


culars  and  pamphlets,  and  as  much  statistical  information  about  Atlanta  and 
[  the  State  of  Georgia  as  Mr.  Goode.  Newspaper  editors,  the  postmaster,  and 
'  private  individuals,  constantly  refer  to  him  letters  of  inquiry  about  Atlanta  and 
the  State,  that  full  and  correct  information  may  be  furnished,  and  all  these  in- 
-quiries  are  particularly  and  specially  answered  by  Mr.  Goode.  Hence  it  is 
that  his  correspondence  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  very  large, 
and  he  is  constantly  in  communication  with  strangers  and  investors  who  write 
and  cali  on  him  from  ali  parts  of  the  country.  No  higher  tribute  could  be  paid 
to  his  integrity  and  business  capacity  than  is  shown  by  the  vast  interests  in- 
trusted to  his  management — such,  for  instance,  as  the  sale  of  the  Atlanta  Cot- 
ton Factory,  of  the  Citizens'  Bank  property,  of  the  various  churches,  of  the 
former  Constitution  Building,  of  the  Markham  House,  and  of  many  of  the  most 
valuable  properties  in  and  near  Atlanta.  And  the  most  significant  fact  in  ali 
this  is,  that  coming  here  a  stranger  to  people,  to  the  methods  of  business,  to 
the  city  and  property,  he  should,  in  so  short  a  lime,  so  impress  himself  upon 
the  community  in  the  midst  of  the  sharpest  competition  with  old  citizens,  long 
experienced  in  the  real  estate  business,  as  to  control  so  large  a  patronage. 
'  This  demonstrates  the /oree  of  the  man. 

Mr.  Goode  is  of  medium  height,  has  a  well  proportioned  form,  small  iiands 
and  feet,  and  nervous  bilious  temperament,  the  temperament  for  hard  work  as 
well  as  brilliant  work.  His  chest  is  wide  and  full.  He  is  capable  of  vast 
I'jatigue  and  endurance.  From  his  frequent  sick  headaches,  and  from  the  look 
F  of  his  fatigued  face,  many  suppose  him  physically  a  feeble  man.  But  he  is  far 
from  feeble — he  is  simply  overworked.  He  recreates  his  brain  only  by  change 
of  labors.  His  mind  is  constantly  at  work.  Talking  to  the  stream  of  people 
who  pour  into  his  office  continually,  superintending  the  many  details  of  his 
agency,  keeping  up  a  very  large  correspondence,  studying  the  legal  questions 
submitted  in  various  cases,  the  evening  finds  him  jaded,  but  it  also  finds  him 
at  home  engaged  with  a  diversified  detail  of  intellectual  toil.  He  loves  his 
books  and  they  recreate  him.  Deep  lines  of  thought  mark  his  face ;  the  prom- 
inent eyebrows,  the  thin  lips,  the  broad  but  delicate  chin,  the  high,  wide  fore- 
head, and  the  dark  radiance  beaming  from  his  eyes,  make  him  a  striking  face 
in  any  crowd,  and  indicate  the  deep  thinker. 

In  personal  appearance  Mr.  Goode  is  said  to  bear  a  striking  resemblance 
to  Jay  Gould.  In  1884  the  Atlanta  correspondent  of  the  Macon  Telegraph 
and  Messenger  said  of  him  :  "  Mr.  Goode  is  a  handsome  gentleman,  very  neat 
and  pleasant  of  appearance,  and  gives  an  impression  of  Jay  Gould,  the  great 
financier."  Several  years  ago,  at  the  New  York  Hotel,  a  stranger  introduced 
himself  to  Mr.  Goode  and  made  his  striking  resemblance  to  Jay  Gould  the 
apology  for  the  introduction.  In  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Sunday,  April  29, 
1888,  the  letter  of  the  New  York  correspondent  contained  the  following: 
"  Looks  Like  Jay  Gould. — I  heard  an  interesting  conversation  in  a  broker's 
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office  this  morning.  A  man  who  had  just  returned  from  a  Southern  trip  said: 
'I  saw  Jay  Gould's  very  image  in  Atlanta.'  *The  mischief!  was  he  a  Shylock  ?* 
*No ;  a  real  estate  agent,  named  Sam.  W.  Goode,  and  a  wonderfully  bright  and 
clever  gentleman  I  found  him.  But  if  you  saw  him  entering  that  door  you 
would  swear  it  was  our  Jay.' " 

In  his  manners  and  personal  address  Mr.  Goode  is  refined,  cordial  and 
graceful.  In  his  dress  scrupulously  neat,  and  while  displaying  good  taste,  he 
avoids  the  extremes  pf  fashion.  He  is  little  inclined  to  conviviality,  and  one 
never  sees  in  him  the  superficial  good  fellowship  of  the  table  which  good  wine 
generates.  He  is  a  lover  of  good  living,  and  he  likes  the  good  talk  at  dinners 
where  intellect  is  present.  He  is  devoted  to  his  friends,  highly  enjoys  the 
society  of  good  women,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  music.  His  theory  of  suc- 
cess is  work.  He  rises  early,  but  frequently  midnight  comes  before  he  quits 
his  study  for  the  bed.  When  he  can,  he  shuts  himself  up  in  the  inner  room  of 
his  office.  He  seems  to  prefer  to  be  alone  there.  But  he  is  always  genial  in  the 
interims  of  business,  and  the  other  gentlemen  in  his  office  enjoy  his  mirthful  and 
curious  comments  when  an  odd  person  comes  in  or  some  peculiar  thing  is  said. 
He  reads  the  daily  newspapers  thoroughly.  He  has  a  good  deal  of  taste  for 
the  drama,  takes  a  refined  delight  in  hearing  good  operas,  and  enjoys  the  irre- 
sistible fun  of  a  good  comedy.  He  keenly  appreciates  a  fine  speech,  has  heard 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  orators  of  America,  and  is  familiar  with  the 
style  and  famous  speeches  of  most  of  the  great  orators,  ancient  and  modern. 
In  Atlanta  he  interests  himself  in  and  aids  in  sustaining  many  public  enter- 
prises. He  is  a  member  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church,  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  the 
Capital  City  Club,  of  the  Driving  Club  and  of  the  Young  Men's  Library.  He 
is  fond  of  children,  and  readily  wins  their  confidence.  His  home  life  is  pleas 
ant,  and  there  his  friends  ever  receive  a  most  cordial  welcome.  He  is  fond  of 
horses  and  enjoys  horseback  riding.  Sporting  with  gun  and  dog  he  delights  • 
in.  but  his  business  cares  give  him  no  opportunity  to  indulge  this  taste.  He 
makes  acquaintances  readily,  and  so  thoroughly  does  he  understand  human 
nature,  that  he  causes  the  humblest  and  most  illiterate  person  to  feel  as  free  to 
talk  with  him  as  the  most  cultivated  or  distinguished.  His  uniform  politeness 
wins  him  friends,  and  gives  him  a  strong  business  patronage  from  the  ladies. 
The  first  time  he  went  North  was  during  his  summer  vacation  in  1869.  At  his 
hotel  in  New  York  he  met  a  Mr.  Hoadley,  a  wealthy  gentleman  and  member 
of  the  Stock  Exchange.  Mr.  Goode  was  in  the  city  several  weeks,  and  Mr. 
Hoadley  became  so  much  interested  in  him,  that  he  gave  him  the  entree  into 
various  clubs  and  libraries,  and  afibrded  him  every  facility  for  seeing  and  en- 
joying, for  the  first  time,  the  great  metropolis.  When  Mr.  Goode  left  the  city 
for  the  purpose  of  extending  his  trip  into  Canada,  Mr.  Hoadley  presented 
him  with  the  beautiful   topaz  scarf  pin  which   he  has  worn  constantly  up  to 

the  present  time,  about  twenty  years,  as  a  souvenir  of  his  New  York  friend. 
8* 


This  incident  is  meationed  to  show  bow  he  wins  friends.  Adanta  has  wd- 
comed  many  strmngers  to  her  midst;  she  has  many  citizens  woridag  for  her 
growth  and  development ;  but  she  has  no  man  who  is  daily  contribating  more 
to  her  prosperity  by  influencing  immigration  and  cafMtal,  and  t^  jndiciouily 
advertising  her  resomves  and  advantages  than  Samuel  W.  Goode. 

HAMMOND,  WILLIAM  ROBINSON,  a  bwyer  of  Atlanta,  was  born  at 
Heard  county,  Ga.,  October  35, 1848,  and  is  a  son  of  Dennis  F.  and  Ad- 
eline E.  (Robinson)  Hammond.  His  father,  for  many  yea^  one  of  the  leading 
lawyers  of  Atlanta,  was  mayor  of  the  city  in  1871,  and  for  seven  years  was 
judge  of  the  Tallapoosa  circuit  He  is  now  livii^in.  Orlando,  Orange  county, 
Fla.,  and  ei^aged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  He  is  ao  less  known  and 
respected'  for  a  high  order  of  professional  attainments,  than  for  the  purity  and 
integrity  of  his  personal  character.  His  son,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  received 
his  earlier  education  at  Newnan  and  Atlanta,  Ga.  In  1867  he  entered  the 
State  University  of  Georgia,  from  ^ich  institution  he  graduated  in  1869  with 
the  ^rst  honors  in  a  class  of  forty-eight,  receiving  for  proficiency  in  his  studies 
the  highest  mark  attained  up  to  that  time  by  any  student  since  the  opening  of 
the  university. 

After  graduation  he  began  the  study  of  law  in  his  father's  office,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  iS7a  He  immediately  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  partnership  with  his  -father,  under  the  firm  name  of  D.  F.  &  W.  R. 
Hammond.  This  relationship  continued  until  1881,  and  frcmi  that  date  until 
liis  election  to  the  Superior  Court  bench  in  1882  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
Judge  Hillyer.'lie  remained  alone.  So  satisfactory  was  his  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  his  judicial  position  that  in  the  fall  of  1S83  he  was  elected  for  a  full 
term  practically  without  opposition.  After  a  few  months  further  service  on 
the  bench,  he  was  convinced  that  personal  interest  demanded  the  resumption 
■of  the  active  duties  of  his  profession.  He  accordingly  resigned  his  judicial 
■office,  and  in  partnership  with  Hon.  John  1,  Hall,  of  Griffin,  Ga.,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Hall  &  Hammond  entered  upon  a  general  legal  practice.  His  career 
since,  as  before  his  election  to  the  bench,  has  been  marked  by  a  high  degree 
of  success.  He  has  been  connected  with  some  of  the  most  important  litigation 
which  has  occurred  in  this  part  of  the  State,  and  in  every  case  has  acquitted 
himself  admirably.  He  has  been  a  hard  worker  in  his  profession,  and  in  the 
thoroughness  with  which  he  prepares  his  cases,  and  in  the  elaborate  investiga- 
tion of  ever;-  possible  point  liable  to  have  a  bearing  upon  the  question  at  issue, 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  the  elements  of  his  success.  He  is  not  a  brilliant 
speaker,  nor  is  he  an  orator,  except  as  clearness  of  thought,  concise  perspicuity 
of  expression  and  intense  earnestness  make  the  orator.  In  argument  he  is 
forcible  and  impressive,  having  more  weight  in  the  court,  where  wit  and  rheto- 
ric are  held  in  least  esteem.     He  is  judicial  in  the  order  of  his  thought  and 
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mental  stuicture,  and  is  well  fitted  for  judicial  functions.  His  patient,  pains- 
taking industry,  his  capacity  for  labor,  his  power  of  incisive  analysis,  his  large 
knowledge  of  the  principles  and  the  precedents  of  the  law,  are  conspicuous  in 
all  the  fiel  Is  of  litigation,  but  appear  to  best  advantage  in  the  sphere  of  a  judge. 
He  is  large  and  robust,  tall  and  commanding  in  person,  and  possesses  a  cer- 
tain dignicy  of  manner  that  imparts  itself  to  the  question  he  has  under  consid- 
eration, that  magnifies  its  importance.  He  is  deliberate  in  thought,  speech 
and  movement,  never  excitable  or  impulsive.  His  reading  has  taken  a  wide 
range  outside  of  law,  but  his  taste  is  utilitarian  rather  than  aesthetic. 

In  no  one  could  there  be  more  of  harmony  between  mental  and  moral  forces 
than  in  Judge  Hammond.  His  private  life  is  above  approach.  In  all  the  ele- 
ments that  constitute  the  worthy  citizen  he  excels.  He  is  a  man  of  strong 
convictions,  of  great  sincerity  and  high  sense  of  duty.  He  follows  his  convic- 
tion regardless  of  personal  consequences,  but  always  leaves  the  impression 
upon  the  community  and  upon  his  friends  that  he  is  sincere,  honest  and  up- 
right, and  that  he  can  be  relied  upon  under  all  circumstances.  No  man  has 
ever  doubted  the  integrity  of  Judge  Hammond.  What  he  says  is  believed ; 
what  he  does  is  never  questioned.  There  is  a  very  strong  religious  sentiment 
in  his  character.  He  shows  it  in  his  conversation,  and  more  than  all  else,  he 
exhibits  it  in  his  life.  He  is  a  member  of  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
and  since  1870  has  been  a  steward.  But  while  he  is  unbending  in  his  religious 
faith  he  is  nothing  of  the  Pharisee  and  none  of  the  Puritan.  In  his  modes  of 
thought  and  life  he  is  eminently  practical,  but  abounding  in  domestic  affec- 
tion, and  loyal  to  the  core  as  regards  principles  and  friends.  Such  in  brief  are 
the  prominent  characteristics  of  Judge  Hammond,  who,  in  a  comparatively  few 
years  of  professional  life,  has  attained  as  prominent  a  position  as  a  lawyer  that 
promises  so  much  in  the  years  to  come,  and  whose  career  as  a  man  and  citizen 
command  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all. 

He  was  married  in  1870  to  Lollie  Rawson,  daughter  of  E.  E.  Rawson.  one 
of  Atlanta's  oldest  and  most  respected  citizens.  Judge  Hammond  has  had  little 
taste  for  the  uncertainties  and  unsatisfactory  results  of  political  life,  and  while 
he  takes  a  keen  interest  in  the  management  of  public  affairs  the  allurements  of 
official  station  have  not  been  sufficient  to  entice  him  from  his  legal  pursuits. 
He  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  of  Atlanta  in  1888,  and 
is  also  a  trustee  of  Wesleyan  Female  College,  the  oldest  female  college  in  the 
world. 


HEMPHILL,  Hon.  WILLIAM  A.     The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born  in 
Athens,  Ga.,  on  the  Sth  of  May,  1842. 
Athens  is  an  educational  center,  and  among  its  institutions  of  learning  is 
the  State  university.      Young  Hemphill  enjoyed  the  best  school  advantages, 
and  when  he  reached  the  proper  age  he  was  sent  to  the  university,  from  which 
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he  graduated  in  1861.  Although  a  mere  boy,  only  nineteen,  Mr.  Hempliill 
immediaiely  volunteered  in  a  Confederate  regiment,  and  joined  Lee's  army  in 
Virginia.  The  youlhful  soldier  served  through  (he  war,  and  made  a  fini;  mih- 
tary  record.  He  is  a  man  of  few  words,  and  in  relating  the  story  of  any  inci- 
dent in  which  he  bore  a  part,  he  never  brings  himself  to  the  front  in  a  conspic- 
uous manner.  At  Gettysburg  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  he.xd.  but  was 
so  fortunate  as  lo  completely  recover  and  regain  his  former  strength  and 
health. 

In  1 867  Mr.  Hemphill  came  to  Atlanta,  and  in  a  short  time  was  made  bus- 
itiess  manager  of  the  Daily  CoHStitution.  a  position  which  he  stiil  holds  In 
this  difficult  field  of  work  he  brought  into  action  business  abilities  of  the  high- 
est order.  At  that  time  it  took  patient  industry,  far-seeing  enterprise,  and 
shrewd  financial  management  to  build  up  a  great  daily  in  the  South.  The 
new  business  manager  soon  proved  that  he  was  lacking  in  none  of  these  quali- 
fications, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  his  prudent  and  wise  line  of  conduct 
established  the  Constitution  as  the  leading  Southern  newspaper. 

Mr.  Hemphill's  rare  financial  ability,  successful  methods  and  strict  integrity 
soon  made  him  a  power  in  business  circles,  and  very  few  eni^rprises  were 
Started  which  he  was  not  invited  to  join.  At  present,  besides  holding  the  re- 
sponsible position  of  business  manager  of  the  Constitution,  he  \^  president  of 
the  board  of  education,  president  of  the  Capital  City,  Bank,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  aldermen,  superintendent  of  the  Trinity  Sunday-school,  the  largest  in 
the  State ;  president  of  the  Young  Men's  Library  Association,  and  is  promi- 
nently connected  with  various  business  and  charitable  institutions. 

In  1871  he  married  Mrs.  Emma  Luckie,  and  has  an  interesting  family, 
whose  pleasant  hospitality  makes  his  elegant  mansion  on  Peachtree  street  one 
of  the  most  charming  residences  in  the  city.  When  it  is  said  that  Mr.  Hemp- 
hill is  devoted  to  Atlanta,  her  interests,  and  her  people,  it  is  only  faintly  ex- 
pressing in  a  brief  sentence  what  this  energetic  citizen  has  for  many  years 
made  apparent  in  the  nature  of  the  enterprises  to  which  he  has  liberally  con- 
tributed his  time,  labor  and  money.  More  than  once  he  has  declined  political 
offices  of  honor  and  trust,  but  he  has  always  found  time  to  work  for  his  party 
and  his  friends.  The  religious  and  benevolent  institutions  of  his  city  have  no 
stronger  and  more  generous  supporter,  and  in  social,  as  well  as  business  circles, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  popular  of  men. 

Mr  Hemphill,  while  closely  confined  and  kept  busily  engaged  by  his  nu- 
merous business  interests,  is  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  rural  life  and  its  sports  and 
occupations.  He  is  interested  in  progressive  farming,  and  delights  in  fine  Jer- 
sey cows,  blooded  horses,  and  dogs  of  the  best  breeds.  He  enjoys  hunting, 
and  is  an  excellent  shot,  and  nothing  suits  him  better  than  a  brief  vacation  in 
the  country,  where  he  can  recreate  and  amuse  himself  among  the  fields  and 
forests. 
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A  man  of  Mr.  Hemphiirs  prominence  finds  it  necessary,  frequently,  to  ap- 
pear in  public  as  a  speaker.      Mr.  Hemphill  makes  no  pretentions  to  oratory, 
but  his  style  of  speaking  is  so  earnest,  clear  and  forcible,  that  it  always  com 
mands  attention.      In  a  recent  address,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Atlanta 
Boys*  High  School,  he  said  : 

Young  Gentlemen  :  We  have  listened  with  pride  and  pleasure  to  your  efforts  this  even- 
ing. This  night  is  an  important  epoch  in  your  lives.  It  is  the  link  that  binds  your  school  days 
and  the  great  unknown  future  that  lies  before  each  one  of  you.  Some  of  you  will  seek  a  higher 
education  by  attending  colleges  in  this  and  other  States.  Our  best  wishes  go  with  you.  We 
know  what  to  expect  of  you  by  what  you  have  accomplished  in  our  public  schools  here.  Others 
of  you  will  enter  at  once  into  the  strife  of  life  real  and  earnest.  We  do  not  want  you  to  hesi- 
tate or  falter.  We  want  you  each  to  have  confidence  in  your  ability,  in  your  mental  capacities 
and  the  strength  of  your  own  good  right  arm.  We,  as  the  board  of  education,  have  done  all 
we  could  for  you.  It  now  depends  on  you  to  work  out  your  own  destiny.  In  my  short  talk 
to-night  I  want  to  give  you  a  few  thoughts  on  the  business  side  of  life.  I  believe  that  one  who 
has  made  a  success  in  a  certain  line  has  a  right  to  speak  to  others  on  that  line.  I  don't  believe 
a  man  ought  to  tell  or  to  tr)'  and  show  me  how  to  farm  when  he  cannot  farm  himself,  or 
about  teaching  unless  he  can  teach  himself;  or  about  business,  unless  he  has  succeeded  on  that 
line. 

Some  young  men,  when  they  are  through  school,  are  so  anxious  to  do  something,  they  ac- 
cept situations  without  any  regard  to  suitability.  If  dire  necessity  compels  them  to  do  this,  I 
do  not  blame  them,  but  they  must  not  lose  sight  of  that  profession  or  business  which  would 
suit  them  best.  To  succeed  you  must  be  in  accord  with  your  profession  or  business.  I  know 
•of  a  business  man  in  this  city  who  took  ten  long  weary  years  in  which  to  make  a  success  of  his 
business.  In  all  that  time  he  was  working  day  and  night,  never  tiring,  never  faltering;  his  one 
aim  and  object  was  success.  On.  on  he  went  until  he  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition,  and  he 
is  now  enjoying  the  full  fruition  of  all  his  fond  hopes.  The  reason  so  many  fail  is  that  they  are 
not  in  sympathy  or  love  with  the  profession  or  business  they  have  chosen. 

It  is  also  true  that  most  failures  among  those  who  strive  earnestly,  come  not  from  lack  of 
gifts,  but  from  not  using  the  gifts  they  have.  Thus,  a  young  man  with  a  gift  for  tools,  at- 
tempts law  and  fails  ;  another,  with  a  gift  for  teaching,  ventures  upon  medicine,  and  slays  his 
thousands ;  another,  without  gifts,  attenjpts  preaching,  and  makes  chaos  of  doctrine. 

I  do  not  speak  to  you  to-night  of  impossibilities  or  difficult  attainments — where  only  one  or 
two  of  you  can  succeed.  I  speak  to  you  of  requirements  that  are  in  the  reach  of  us  all.  I  spoke 
to  the  normal  class  a  few  days  ago  and  endeavored  to  impress  upon  them  the  thought  that 
there  is  more  in  saving  than  in  making.  I  say  to  you  to-night,  young  gentlemen,  cultivate  this 
trait,  which  is  one  of  the  very  best  traits  in  a  business  man  :  save,  save — don't  spend  all  you 
make.  I  hope  there  is  not  one  in  this  class  who  considers  it  a  sign  of  dullness  to  have  a  little 
qualification  for  business.  I  have  seen  people  who  thought  it  dull  or  stupid  to  know  anything 
about  business.  Never  go  in  debt  if  you  can  possibly  help  it.  Thousands  of  years  ago  it  was 
recorded  in  holy  writ  that  the  borrower  was  a  servant  to  the  lender ;  that  was  true  then,  it  is 
true  now.     If  you  want  to  be  a  slave,  go  in  debt,  and  you  are  one  in  deed  and  in  truth. 

Don't  tr>'  to  do  too  much  at  first.  Make  up  your  mind  what  you  are  going  to  do.  and 
make  a  start — it  may  be  a  humble  start,  but  let  it  be  a  good,  honest  start.  The  biggest  busi- 
ness in  this  city  was  started  in  a  back  room,  in  a  wash-bowl,  and  to-day  it  covers  nearly  the  civ- 
ilized globe,  and  brings  thousands  of  doll.irs  into  the  porketsof  its  projectors  and  founders. 

Make  up  your  mind  to  accomplish  something,  that  you  will  not  be  a  drone  in  this  world. 
Give  me  a  boy  that  has  grit,  backbone  and  determination,  one  that  has  made  up  his  mind  and 
has  a  settled  purpose  to  accomplish  something  definite.  I  could  go  on  for  an  hour  and  talk  to 
you  about  trails  of  character,  but  they  have  been  impressed  ui)on  you  time  and  again  by  vour 
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worthy  [eacher,  and  1  will  not  wear>'  your  patience.  If  asked  to  give  my  opinion  as  to  what 
was  tlie  best  single  qudilicalion  one  could  have,  I  would  unhesilatingiy  say  that  punctuality — 
prompiness — beats  them  all.  Balllea  have  liecn  lost,  thrones  have  been  destroyed,  honors 
have  wasted  away  for  the  want  of  this  qualilicalion.  Let  me  impress  upon  you  to-night  the 
great  importance  of  your  being  prompt  in  all  your  transactions  of  Ufc.  If  you  promise  to  meet 
one  at  a  certain  place  and  hour,  be  there  on  time,  A  nole  is  to  be  met,  fail  not  la  attend  to  it ; 
a  ease  in  court,  be  there  and  ready  when  it  is  called.  1  c.ire  not  what  the  engagement  is,  cf 
the  time,  or  the  manner,  do  not  slight  it,  do  not  miss  it.  Come  to  time  ever)*  time.  The  hoy 
thntdoes  this  is  as  sure  to  win  success  in  this  life  as  that  I  am  here  before  you  to-night.  Sue- 
cess  comes  to  the  prompt  man.  1  believe  ih.il  Senator  Brown  owes  his  great  success  in  life  la 
the  possession  of  this  one  quAlJfii'aiion  as  much  as  to  any  other.  No  man  is  more  prompt,  No 
one  is  more  scrupulous  in  meeting  his  engagements  than  he.  When  Senator  Brown  ap{iointn 
ta  hour  and  a  place,  his  carriage  is  there  ns  prompt  and  certain  as  the  mum  ng  sun  will  rise  is 
the  east  to-morrow.  This  is  as  true  as  true  can  be.  an<l  all  those  who  have  had  transactions 
with  him  know  it, 

I  will  not  attempt  to  speak  to  you  to-night  upon  moral  qualifications,  but  there  is  one  suli* 
ject  on  which  I  will  touch.  If  you  leave  your  parents'  roof  and  go  to  another  cily— and  right 
here  I  would  include  the  young  men  in  this  aurlience  whose  parents  are  in  other  cities,  and  you 
have  not  the  sacred  influence  of  a  home— let  me  beg  you  not  to  make  your  home  in  a  room 
over  a  store  or  some  isolated  place.  1  h;tve  studied  this  question  and  watched  young  men 
closely,  and  1  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  room  over  a  store  is  often  an  annex  lo  hell.  More 
young  men  have  been  ruined,  more  have  been  drj^ged  down,  more  have  been  eternally  lost  by 
this  mode  of  living  than  any  other.  Never  get  away  from  the  influence  of  your  mother  or  sis- 
ter, or  some  other  fellow's  mother  and  sister.  I  have  no  fear  of  a  boy  who  keeps  always  in  the 
range  of  this  influence. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  :  The  hoard  of  education  looks  with  pride  and  gratification  upon 
I  to-night,  young'  gentlemen.  We  have  watched  your  course  from  the  grammar  school 
aiigh  the  high  school,  and  we  .tre  proud  of  the  record  you  have  made.  We  see  before  us 
talent  and  ability — young  men  capable  of  attaining  the  highest  positions  in  whatever  walk  of 
life  they  choose  lo  go.  We  are  nol  aftaid  for  you  lo  enter  the  arena  of  life.  We  commend 
you  to  God  for  His  protecting  care,  and  lo  this  people  for  their  loving  favor.  We  send  you 
back  to  (he  paternal  tool,  we  believe,  armed  and  equipped  for  the  battle  of  hfe.  Vou,  from 
this  night,  are  our  representatives,  and,  as  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi  pointed  to  her  sons  ,ls  her 
jewels,  we.  with  equal  pride,  point  to  you  as  our  jewels. 

On  the  following  evening  Mr.  Hemphill  addressed  the  graduates  of  the 
Girls'  High  School.      In  concluding  his  speech  he  spoke  as  follows  : 

YoUNi;  Ladies  Of  the  Graduatini;  Class  :  Last  night  1  directed  the  attention  of  ilie 
young  geiillemcn  to  the  businesfi  side  of  life.  1  would  direct  yours,  in  a  few  words,  lo  the 
practical  and  domestic  side  of  life.  No  girl's  education  is  complete  unless  that  side  has  been 
cultivate*!,  as  well  as  the  mental  and  physical.  The  young. lady  who  neglects  this  side  makes 
a  sad  mistake,  which  she  will  fintl  out  sooner  or  later.  I  want  lo  assure  you  that  there  i^  no 
gentleman  but  who  would  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  girl  he  admires  can  make  herself  just 
as  useful  in  the  kitchen  as  she  can  appear  elegant  in  the  drawing-room.  [Applause.]  .And  it 
will  nol  lower  her  in  his  opinion  lo  know,  also,  that  she  can  handle  the  keys  of  the  type-writer 
as  skillfully  as  those  of  the  gram!  piano. 

I  would  nol  lessen  the  importance  of  cultivating  the  mind,  or  the  extreme  value  of  the  fine 
arts,  bul  1  would  bring  up  into  mure  importance  and  consideration  the  practical  productive 
studies  upon  which  so  many  of  our  fair  ones,  and  through  them  iheir  loved  ones,  will  have  to 
depend  for  a  support ;  anil  in  learning  and  praclicing  these,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  at  all  neces- 
sary for  any  girl  to  lay  aside  her  lenderness,  her  modesty,  or  her  womanliness. 
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If  a  girl  is  wealthy  I  would  have  her  learn  something  practical.  It  makes  her  independent 
of  her  riches,  should  those  riches  take  wings  and  fly  away,  and  we  cannot  tell  how  soon  the 
evil  day  may  come. 

I  am  glad  that  a  resolution  has  been  introduced  in  the  board  tor  its  consideration,  that  the 
girls  in  the  public  schools  ot  Atlanta  should  be  taught,  if  they  desired  it,  telegraphy,  book- 
keeping and  short-hand.  I  shall  advise  every  young  lady  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity 
of  learning  one  of  these  practical  studies. 

A  distinguished  orator  said  the  other  day :  *•  Disguise  it  as  we  may.  -the  time  has  come 
when  every  g^rl  who  has  had  the  advantage  of  our  public  schools  should  determine  to  master 
thoroughly  a  productive  education.  Let  it  be  painting  on  porcelain  and  glass,  painting  in  water 
and  oil  colors,  artistic  feather-making,  decorative  designing,  artistic  embroidery  for  costumes, 
or  furniture,  wood  or  steel  engravings,  bookkeeping,  the  education  of  commerce,  stenography 
and  type-writing.  Whatever  may  be  the  bent  of  her  inclinations  let  her  pursue  it,  and  pursue 
it  zealously  with  the  purpose  of  accomplishing  her  own  independence,  and  aiding  those  who 
have  nurtured  and  supported  her,  thus  adding  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  community,  to  the 
happiness  and  comfort  of  her  family,  and  to  her  own  value  as  an  individual." 

Oh.  what  an  infinite  relief  to  manv  an  anxious  father  and  mother  to  know  that  the  future 
of  the  daughter  was  assured.  We  fear  for  our  sons  for  what  they  may  be  tempted  to  do.  We 
fear  for  our  daughters  for  what  may  happen  to  them. 

How  many  thousand  reflecting,  sensitive,  affectionate  fathers  of  girls,  themselves  the  recip- 
ients of  small  incomes,  who  dare  not  contemplate  the  future  of  their  daughters  in  case  his  life 
should  be  taken ;  and  what  an  unspeakable  relief  it  would  be  to  that  loving  father  to  know  his 
daughter,  by  her  own  exertions,  whether  she  had  the  protecting  care  of  a  husband  or  not,  was 
easily  competent  to  earn  her  own  livelihood  and  to  occupy  the  station  in  life  for  which  her  gen- 
tle breeding  fitted  her. 

Young  ladies,  your  education  is  not  finished.  You  have  only  laid  the  foundation.  Don't 
stop  now.  thinking  that  your  education  is  complete,  that  you  are  now  on  the  carpet,  and  that 
there  is  nothing  further  in  the  way  of  learning  tor  you  to  accomplish.  Now  is  a  good  time  for 
you  to  learn  one  of  these  practical  studies  about  which  I  have  been  talking.  You  have  a  most 
excellent  opportunity  to  make  yourselves  proficient  in  one  or  the  other.  The  domestic  and 
practical  side  of  life  should  be  attractive  to  each  one  of  you,  and  a  great  deal  of  time  should 
now  be  given  to  that  side.  Don't  neglect  these  precious  opportunities — improve  them  all  and 
you  will  be  the  more  attractive  and  lovely  for  it.  I  am  glad  these  opportunities  are  being 
placed  before  our  young  women,  and  that  it  is  becoming  very  popular  to  give  these  light  em- 
ployments to  the  gentler  sex,  and  that  you  are  not  looked  upon  now  as  a  mere  sewing  machine, 
having  to  eke  out  an  existence  at  the  point  of  a  needle.  I  hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when 
the  men  will  have  to  retire  from  all  the  places  that  can  be^filled  by  our  girls. 

And  right  here  I  want  to  say,  if  a  girl  can  fill  the  place  of  a  man  I  do  not  see  the  justice  of 
her  not  receiving  the  pay  of  a  man.  Our  people  are  waking  up  to  this  question.  I  tell  you, 
young  ladies,  and  I  would  include  ever>'  one  in  this  vast  audience  also,  know  your  rights  and 
dare  maintain  them. 

Some  of  the  happiest  girls  in  this  city  to-night  are  those  who  are  making  an  independent 
living  by  their  own  brains  and  skillful  hands,  and  who  are  able  to  support  and  care  for  the  dear 
ones  who  nurtured  and  supported  them.  I  hope,  young  ladies,  that  you  will  give  this  impor- 
tant question  the  consideration  it  so  eminently  deserves,  and  that  these  practical,  productive 
studies  will  receive  favor  from  you  all. 

I  am  glad  that  nearly  all  of  our  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  females.  I  would  not 
have  it  otherwise.  But  all  of  our  girls  can  not  be  teachers.  There  are  not  enough  positions 
in  the  schools,  and  then  teaching  is  not  suitable  to  all.  Don't  make  the  mistake  to  assume  that 
profession  or  occupation  that  does  does  not  suit  you.  To  succeed  you  must  be  enthused  and 
enraptured  with  your  vocation.     I  take  it  for  granted  that  there  is  no  girl  here  but  who  wants 


toinake  a  success  of  whatever  she  underlahes.     This  is  comcnendahic,  flnil  should  be  rhr  guid- 
ing star  thai  leads  you  through  life. 

I  wani  to  say  to  ynu  that  the  most  fiiilures  among  those  who  sirivc  earnestly  come  not  firum 
lack  of  gifts,  bul  from  not  using  the  gifts  Ihey  have.  "  A  young  woman  wiili  a  gift  for  ic^ch* 
ing  longs  to  excel  in  music,  and  torments  the  air  with  discords.  Another  has  a  gift  for  music. 
but  alfrcts  painting,  and  dismuys  us  with  grotesque  faces  and  impossible  landscapes.  An- 
other, whose  gift  is  housekeeping,  aileinpts  literature  and  makes  an  utter  failure.  Not  a  few 
have  gifts  for  being  noble  women,  but,  grieving  that  they  were  not  bom  lo  be  men,  niicmpt 
things  unfit  for  them,  hve  unhappy  and  die  disappoinicd." 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  now  return  to  you  the  beautiful  bouquet  that  you  delivered  lo  us 
a  frw  years  ago.  We  have  watched  it  well.  We  think  yim  will  find  the  flowers  that  fomi  this 
bouquet  more  perfect,  more  symmetrical  than  when  we  received  it.  We  have  cultivated  and 
trimmed  it  all  that  we  can.  We  deliver  it  hack  to  you  knowing  and  feeling  that  you  arc  per-  ' 
feclly  satisfied  with  our  bbor  and  that  of  these  faithful  teachers.  [Applause,]  This  bouquet 
is  dear  to  us  and  to  these  teachers — how  de.ir  will  never  be  known.  It  would  pain  us  sadly 
for  one  of  these  sweet  flowers  to  Ifc  bruised  or  slighted.  We  would  rather  you  would  bruise 
or  slight  us.  Treat  them  tenderly,  lovingly  and  kindly,  is  the  desire  of  the  board  of  education, 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

These  two  speeches  reflect  the  character,  tlie  aspirations  and  the  methods 
of  llie  speaker.  They  are  characterized  by  the  old-fashioned  common  sense 
of  our  fathers,  and  their  admonitions  concerning  morality,  industry  and  econ- 
omy cover  the  whole  ground.  When  a  man  utters  such  sentiments  and  car- 
ries them  into  his  daily  life  he  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  citizens  in  a  com- 
munity, but  this  has  been  said  of  Mr.  Hemphill  by  his  fellow-townsmen  n^m 
often  that  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  record  it  in  these  pages.  ^M 

HILL,  Senator  BENJAMIN  H., "  whose  life,  character  and  distin- 
guished services  are  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  at  Hillsborough, 
in  Jasper  county,  Ga,  on  the  14th  day  of  September,  182J.  His  father,  Mr. 
John  Hill,  was  a  gentleman  of  limited  means,  witliout  a  liberal  education.  But 
he  was  a  man  of  spotless  character,  of  very  strong  common  sense,  and  a  great 
deal  of  will  power,  who  always  exerted  an  extensive  influence  in  his  neighbor- 
hood and  section. 

The  mother  of  tlie  distinguished  statesman,  whose  maiden  name  was  Par- 
ham,  was  a  lady  of  very  fine  traits  of  character,  whose  precepts  and  example 
exerted  a  most  salutary  and  powerful  influence  over  her  children.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hill  were  devoted  and  consistent  members  of  the  Methodist  Church. 
They  lived  and  died  in  the  faith,  and  were  eminently  useful  in  their  day  and 
generation. 

When  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  about  ten  years  old,  his  father  moved 
from  Hillsborough  to  the  neighborhood  called  Long  Cane,  in  Troup  county, 
Ga.,  which  was  his  home  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Mr.  Hill  not  only  trained 
his  children  to  habits  of  morality  and  Christian  virtue,  but  he  caused  them  to 

'  This  sketch  is  mainly  coiulensed  from  a  speech  dehvcred  in  the  United  States  Sen.ite,  Jan- 
uary 25,  1883,  by  Senator  Joseph  E,  Brown,  on  the  life  and  character  of  Benjamin  H.  Hill. 
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labor  with  their  hands  and  earn  their  bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Being 
a  sober,  industrious,  and  persevering  man,  he  accumulated,  prior  to  his  death, 
a  considerable  property,  and  was  able  to  give  to  each  of  his  nine  children 
something  quite  respectable  to  start  life  with.  His  son  Benjamin  was  obedient 
and  faithful  to  his  parents ;  he  labored  hard  to  aid  his  father.  While  he  was 
-quite  industrious,  he  was  noted  as  a  very  bright  and  promising  youth.  When 
he  reached  the  age  of  eighteen  years  he  was  very  anxious  to  improve  the  edu- 
cation which  he  had  been  able  to  obtain  in  the  country  by  going  through  a 
•course  in  the  University  of  Georgia.  But  as  the  family  was  large  his  father 
felt  that  he  had  not  the  means  to  spare,  and  do  justice  to  the  other  children, 
which  were  necessary  to  complete  the  collegiate  course  of  his  son.  After  a 
family  consultation,  it  was  agreed  by  the  mother  and  by  a  good  and  faithful 
aunt  that  they,  out  of  the  small  means  they  had  accumulated,  would  furnish 
one*  half  the  amount,  the  father  furnishing  the  other  half.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment the  gifted  son  was  enabled  to  enter  the  State  university.  Before  he  left 
home  he  promised  his  mother,  if  the  means  could  be  raised  to  enable  him  to 
complete  his  collegiate  course,  that  he  would  take  the  first  honor  in  his  class. 

In  the  university  the  young  student  was  industrious,  attentive  and  energetic. 
His  progress  was  rapid,  and  his  mental  development  very  gratifying  to  his  nu- 
merous friends  in  the  university  and  elsewhere,  who  watched  his  progress  and 
the  development  of  his  genius  with  great  pride  and  gratification.  When  the 
commencement  came,  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year,  the  faculty  unanimously 
awarded  the  first  honor  to  young  Hill.  He  also  took  all  the  honors  of  the  lit- 
erary society  to  which  he  belonged.  And  in  a  familiar  letter  to  a  friend  he 
said,  within  the  last  few  years,  that  was  the  proudest  day  of  his  life,  and  that 
nothing  ever  afforded  him  more  gratification  than  it  did  to  write  to  his  mother 
the  news  that  filled  his  heart  with  so  much  joy. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  his  collegiate  career  Mr.  Hill  was  married  to  Miss 
Caroline  Holt,  of  Athens,  Ga.,  a  young  lady  belonging  to  one  of  Georgia's  old- 
est and  most  honored  families ;  of  good  fortune,  great  amiability,  beauty  and 
accomplishments.  The  happy  and  brilliant  young  couple  settled  in  La  Grange, 
in  Troup  county,  where  Mr.  Hill,  who  had  already  studied  law  and  been  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profession.  From  the  very 
commencement,  the  tact,  research  and  ability  with  which  he  conducted  his 
earliest  cases,  gave  bright  promise  of  his  future  eminence.  He  grew  rapidly 
at  the  bar,  until  he  was  soon  employed  in  every  important  case  in  his  county, 
and  his  professional  fame  spread  into  the  adjoining  counties  of  the  State,  and 
he  became  the  center  figure  at  the  bar  in  the  courts  of  his  circuit. 

In  connection  with  his  legal  practice,  Mr.  Hill  purchased  a  valuable  planta- 
tion, and  with  the  slaves  that  he  obtained  by  his  wife  and  by  inheritance  from 
his  father,  and  purchased  from  time  to  time  out  of  his  incomes,  he  conducted 
the  business  of  planting  on  an  extensive  and  profitable  scale. 
9* 
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Mr.  Hill  started  life  an  ardent  Whig;  and  it  could  not  be  expected  that  a 
young  lawyer  of  his  brilliant  talents  could  long  keep  out  of  politics.  In  1851 
he  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Legislature  of  Georgia^ 
where  he  soon  rose  to  the  position  of  one  of  the  ablest  debaters  and  most  in- 
fluential members  of  that  body.  After  the  Legislature  adjourned  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  his  profession  with  great  skill  and  energy. 

The  old  Whig  party  having  in  the  meantime  been  dissolved  in  Georgia^ 
Mr.  Hill,  in  1855,  became  a  member  of  what  was  known  as  the  Americaa 
party,  and  was  nominated  by  that  party  as  their  candidate  for  Congress,  in  op- 
position to  Hon.  Hiram  Warner,  the  Democratic  nominee.  The  race  was  an 
exciting  one.  Judge  Warner  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  profound  men  of 
the  State,  though  not  a  distinguished  orator.  Mr.  Hill  canvassed  the  district* 
and  usually  had  the  advantage  everywhere  in  the  popular  applause.  He  was 
defeated,  however,  Judge  Warner  securing  a  small  majority. 

In  1856  Mr.  Hill  was  a  candidate  for  elector  for  the  State  at  large  on  the 
Fillmore  ticket.  He  canvassed  the  State  with  great  energy,  ability,  and  elo- 
quence. From  the  day  on  which  he  made  his  first  grand  effort  in  support  of 
his  candidate  must  be  dated  his  recognition  as  the  leader  of  his  party  in  Geor- 
gia. During  the  campaign  he  met  the  leading  Democratic  speakers  at  various 
points.  He  had  an  animated  discussion  with  Mr.  Stephens  at  Lexington,  and 
with  General  Toombs  at  Washington,  Ga.  His  most  ardent  admirers  were  en- 
tirely content  with  the  ability  he  displayed  in  these  contents  with  his  distin- 
guished opponents.  From  that  time  forward  his  influence  with  his  party  was 
unbounded.  They  not  only  trusted  and  followed  bim,  but  he  controlled  them 
absolutely. 

In  1857  Joseph  E.  Brown  was  nominated  by  the  Democratic  party  of 
Georgia  as  their  candidate  for  governor,  and  Mr.  Hill  was  nominated  by  the 
American  party  for  the  same  position.  The  contest  was  energetic  and  excit- 
ing. Mr.  Hill  displayed  great  powers  of  eloquence  in  the  debates,  and  was  an 
exceedingly  interesting^  and  formidable  competitor.  The  contest  ended  in  the 
election  of  the  Democratic  candidate. 

In  1859  he  was  elected  by  his  party  to  the  Senate  of  Georgia.  He  exhib- 
ited great  power  in  the  debates  of  the  session,  and  was  without  a  rival  the 
leader  of  his  party  in  the  Legislature. 

In  i860  he  was  again  a  candidate  for  presidential  elector,  and  canvassed 
the  State  for  Bell  and  Everett  for  president  and  vice-president.  His  speeches 
were  exceedinfjlv  able  and  brilliant. 

He  was  an  avowed  Union  man,  and  in  conjunction  with  Alexander  H. 
Stephens,  Herschell  V.  Johnson,  Linton  Stephens,  and  some  others,  leading 
men  of  Georgia,  he  opposed  secession  ably  and  earnestly  until  the  final  pas- 
sage of  the  resolution  that  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  Georgia  to  secede. 
When  the  ordinance  was  passed  he  signed  it,  taking  position,  as  did  the  other 
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distinguished  gentlemen  whose  names  are  mentioned,  that  as  a  Georgian  he 
owed  his  allegiance  first  to  the  State  of  his  nativity,  of  his  manhood,  and  of  his 
home ;  that  her  people  were  his  people,  and  her  fate  should  be  his  fate. 

After  the  State  had  seceded,  Mr.  Hill  was  chosen  one  of  the  delegates  to 
the  Confederate  convention  at  Montgomery,  Ala.  In  that  convention  he  took 
an  able  and  distinguished  part.  Soon  after  the  convention  adjourned,  when 
the  time  came  to  elect  Confederate  senators,  he  was  chosen  for  the  long  term, 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  Confederate  Senate,  which  he  occupied  till  the  end  of 
the  war.  He  was  made  chairman  of  the  judiciary  committee,  and  had  the 
<:onfidence  of  President  Davis  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  was  regarded  the  ablest 
supporter  of  Mr.  Davis's  policy  in  the  Senate.  And  when  the  cause  was  wan- 
ing, and  our  people  were  deeply  depressed,  Mr.  Hill  left  the  Senate  and  went 
upon  the  stump,  and  was  making  an  able  effort  to  arouse  the  spirits  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Georgia  and  of  the  Confederacy  to  renewed  resistance,  when  General 
Lee  surrendered. 

Soon  after  the  Confederacy  failed,  when  many  of  those  who  had  been  con- 
sidered the  leaders  were  arrested,  Mr.  Hill  was  amon^  the  number.  While 
President  Davis  was  consigned  to  a  cell  in  Fortress  Monroe,  and  Vice-Presi- 
dent Stephens  to  one  in  F^ort  Warren,  and  Governor  Joseph  E.  Brown  was  incar- 
cerated in  the  Carroll  Prison,  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr.  Hill  was  assigned  to 
•quarters  in  Fort  Lafayette,  in  New  York  harbor. 

After  the  release  of  Mr.  Hill  from  prison  he  returned  to  Georgia  and  re- 
sumed the  practice  of  his  profession  with  great  energy  and  splendid  success. 
He  pursued  his  profession,  taking  little  part  in  politics  until  after  the  passage 
•of  the  reconstruction  acts  in  March,  1867.  He  then  believed  by  an  able  and 
bold  opposition  to  the  measures  prescribed  by  Congress,  and  by  resistance  to 
them  in  every  manner  not  forcible,  the  people  of  the  Northern  and  Western 
States  would  condemn  the  action  of  Congress,  restore  the  Democratic  party  to 
power,  and  the  people  of  Georgia  would  be  saved  much  of  the  humiliation 
they  had  been  exposed  to  by  acts  of  Congress  which  were  regarded  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  white  people  of  the  State  as  illiberal  and  unjust. 

When  Mr.  Hill  espoused  the  cause  on  this  line,  he  did  it  with  all  the  ability, 
earnestness,  energy,  and  enthusiasm  of  his  nature.  He  attended  the  first 
Democratic  convention  held  in  Georgia,  and  was  the  leading  spirit  and  director 
of  it.  In  the  face  of  the  military,  with  undaunted  spirit,  he  made  what  was 
known  as  his  "  Davis  Hall  speech,*'  in  the  city  of  Atlanta,  which,  as  a  master- 
piece of  denunciation,  philippic  and  invective,  has  scarcely  ever  been  equaled, 
except  in  what  were  known  as  his  *'  Rush-arbor  speech  "  and  his  *'  Notes  on 
the  Situation."  The  magic  power  of  his  declamation  and  of  his  denunciation 
were  overwhelming  and  terrific.  Probably  no  one  of  the  masters  of  elocution 
who  has  lived  on  this  continent  has  surpassed  it.  The  period  was  a  stormy 
one.      The  debates  were  bitter  and  even  vindictive  on  both  sides.       It  was  a 
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time  of  madness.  Social  relations  were  sundered  in  many  cases,  and  there 
was  for  a  time  an  upheaval  of  the  very  foundations  of  society.  During  tliis 
extraordinary  period,  when  the  whole  political  fabric  of  the  State  seemed  to 
rock  amid  the  throes  of  dissolution,  no  one  figured  so  grandly  as  Mr.  Hiil,  and 
no  one  was  so  idolized  as  he. 

In  the  fall  of  1870,  after  the  reconstruction  of  the  States  was  completed 
under  the  plan  dictated  by  Congress,  and  the  constitutional  amendments  were 
adopted  and  incorporated  into  and  became  part  of  that  instrumeni,  it  was  dis- 
covered by  all  that  both  the  Congress  and  the  courts  would  unqiiestionably 
sustain  those  new  provisions  of  the  constitution,  Mr.  Hill  became  fully  con- 
vinced of  the  fact  that  further  resistance  was  useless.  And  while  he  believed 
he  had  saved  much  to  the  State  by  the  course  he  had  pursued  in  rallying  and 
holding  the  people  together  and  reorganizing  the  Democracy  upon  a  lirm 
basis,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  advise  the  people  of  Georgia  to  cease  further  re- 
sistance to  what  was  then  an  accomplished  fact.  This  announcement  on  his 
part  exposed  him  for  a  time  to  severe  criticism  by  those  who  did  not  under- 
stand his  motives.  But  he  was  as  firm  and  lion-like  in  maintaining  the  stand 
he  then  took  as  he  had  been  in  the  terrible  resistance  which  he  made  to  the 
reconstruction  measures  as  long  as  he  entertained  any  hope  that  resistance 
might  be  successful.  From  this  time  forward  Mr.  Hill  renewed  his  allegiance 
to  the  government  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  did  alt  in  his  power  to  produce 
uiet  and  contentment,  which  he  saw  were  necessary  to  a  return  of  peace  and 
prosperity  to  tlie  people  of  his  Stale. 

ngthe  period  that  intervened,  for  the  next  two  or  three  years,  he  pur- 
sued his  law  practice  with  his  usual  ability  and  success,  and  also  again  cm- 
barked  in  a  large  planting  business  in  Southwestern  Georgia. 

But  the  people  of  Georgia  were  not  content  that  he  should  remain  a  pri- 
vate citizen.  They  desired  the  benefit  of  his  superb  talents  in  the  national 
councils;  and  on  the  death  of  Hon.  Garnet  McMillan,  who  was  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  from  the  ninth  district  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Hill,  by 
an  overwhelming  majority,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy;  and  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  house  March  5,  1877.  His  course  there  is  familiar  to  the  entire 
country.  Some  splendid  exhibitions  of  his  oratorical  powers  in  that  body 
soon  gave  him  an  extensive  national  reputation.  His  celebrated  discussion 
with  the  distinguished  representative  from  Maine,  Mr.  Blaine,  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  that  has  ever  occurred  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Each  of  the  able  antagonists  sustained  his  cause  in  a  manner  entirely  satisfac- 
tory to  his  friends.  Heated,  earnest  and  almost  vituperative  as  the  debate 
was  between  them,  they  learned  to  know  each  other's  ability  and  worth  and 
were  mutually  benefited.  Each  was  soon  called  by  his  State  to  occupy  a  seat 
in  the  Senate ;  and  as  their  acquaintance  was  prolonged,  it  grew  first  into 
friendship  and  then  into  an  earnest  admiration  of  each  other. 
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A  little  more  than  a  year  before  his  death  Senator  Hill  was  attacked  with 
that  singular,  fatal  and  insidious  disease  known  as  cancer,  which  up  to  the  pres- 
ent has  defied  the  power  of  medical  skill.      The  inroads  of  this  malady  were 
slow,  and  his  sufferings  were  very  great.      Neither  nature  nor  art  could  arrest 
its  progress.     With  mind  unimpaired  he  waited  and  patiently  suffered  the  tor- 
tures which  preceded  death.     During  this  long  and  trying  period  his  mind  re- 
verted back  to  the  family  altar,  to  his  church  relations,  and  to  his  religious 
privileges  and  duties.     He  calmly  surveyed  the  situation  and  reviewed  his  life, 
and  his  faith  became  still  more  firmly  anchored  within  the  veil.     He  met  his 
sufferings  with  a  patience  and  Christian  fortitude  that  in  its  lessons  and  teach- 
ings were  absolutely  sublime. 

While  his  sufferings  were  intense  and  his  pain  often  excruciating  he  never 
murmured,  but  said :  "  Let  God's  will  be  done,  not  mine."     Nothing  pleased 
liim  better  than  the  conversation  of  ministers  of  the  Gospel  on  religious  sub- 
jects.    He  spoke  of  the  atonement  made  by  our  Saviour,  of  its  eflSciency,  and 
of  the  hope  that  he  entertained.      He  delighted  to  dwell  on  these  subjects. 
While  he  suffered  from  day  to  day  and  from  night  to  night  nothing  disturbed 
his  equanimity,  nothing  for  a  moment  brought  a  murmur  to  his  lips.     Brilliant 
and  surpassing  as  had  been  many  of  the  triumphs  of  his  life,  his  Christian  resig- 
nation and  fortitude  and  his  triumph  in  death  were  much  more  brilliant,  much 
more  sublime. 

A  few  days  preceding  his  death,  which  occurred  on  August  16,  1882,  whei> 
his  powers  of  speech  had  failed  and  his  once  eloquent  tongue  has  ceased  to  ar- 
ticulate, and  he  was  gently  and  peacefully  sinking  into  the  embrace  of  death,, 
the  dying  senator,  with  a  heart  full  of  love  and  his  countenance  beaming  with 
heavenly  visions,  after  struggling  with  the  impediment  that  bound  his  tongue 
in  silence,  uttered  audibly  his  last  sentence:   "  Almost  home." 

His  long  suffering  had  mellowed  admiration  into  love,  and  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  great  Georgian  was  no  more,  sorrow  was  universal.  Atlanta^ 
his  home,  was  draped  in  mourning,  its  business  stopped,  and  its  organzations, 
private  and  public,  vied  with  each  other  in  expression  of  grief,  and  here,  where 
he  was  loved  as  few  men  are  ever  loved,  in  1885  was  erected  a  full  length  mar- 
ble statue  to  perpetuate  the  name  and  deeds  of  this  illustrious  Georgian.  The 
public  press  all  over  the  country,  the  representative  men  of  every  section 
mourned  his  loss  and  bore  united  testimony  to  his  worth  as  a  statesman  and  a 
patriot.  The  Philadelphia  Times  paid  the  follpwing  tribute  to  his  memory, 
which  found  an  echo  in  every  lover  of  a  true  and  noble  manhood : 

"  Not  the  State  of  Georgia  alone,  nor  the  South  alone,  if  sectional  divisions 
must  still  be  recognized,  but  the  whole  country  suffers  a  loss  in  the  death  of 
Benjamin  H.  Hill.  He  was  one  of  the  strong  men  of  his  generation,  with  ca- 
pacities of  public  usefulness  that  were  not  bounded  by  sectional  lines.  Earnest^ 
eloquent,  impulsive,  often  wrong  headed,  but  always   true  of  heart,  the  South 
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might  well  be  content  to  recognize  him  as  a  representative  man.  He  was  never 
,a  wire  worker.  He  opposed  secession  while  lie  could  ;  went  with  his  State  and 
served  it  and  the  Confederacy  wisely  while  the  Confederacy  lasted,  and  then 
accepted  the  inevitable  and  frankly  devoted  liis  ability,  experience,  eloquence 
and  influence  to  the  restoralion  of  peace,  prosperity  and  cordial  union.  That 
he  should  find  himself  opposed  and  misrepresented  by  jealous  partisans  was 
inevitable,  and  scheming  politicians  did  what  they  could  to  drive  him  back  Into 
Bourbonism,  but  through  all  the  controversies  of  the  last  few  years  'Ben*  Hill 
had  steadily  made  his  way  in  the  public  esteem  and  confidence,  and  in  this  last 
year  of  his  patient  suffering  has  added  to  this  large  measure  of  affectionate  ad- 
miration. Georgia  will  treasure  his  memory  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  her 
many  brilliant  sons,  and  in  her  loss  she  will  have  the  cordial  sympathy  of  the 
whole  American  people." 

In  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  especially  in  Atlanta,  the  city  of  his  home,  the 
death  of  no  public  man  ever  was  so  genuinely  mourned.  The  day  following 
his  death  the  Atlanta  Constitution  said  : 

"  It  all  seems  like  a  dream — a  dream  of  life  curiously  confused  with  an  ex- 
perience of  the  reality  of  death.  And  yet,  when  death  exalts,  as  its  gradual 
approach  and  presence  exalted  this  riian,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  feared.  Months 
ago,  when  the  great  Georgian  was  in  the  very  prime  of  life,  in  the  full  maturity 
of  perfect  manhood,  the  dread  shadow  placed  itself  at  his  side.  It  brought  no 
terrors  then,  and  at  the  last  it  was  a  welcome  guest.  It  took  the  senator  froto 
the  tumult  of  politics,  where  the  eloquent  tontjue,  the  grand  intellect  and  the 
fiery  magnetism  of  a  high  and  earnest  purpose  carried  him  always  to  the  front, 
and  bore  him  gently  into  the  bosom  of  his  famil)-.  where  peace,  comfort  and 
utter  devotion  awaited  him.  It  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  test  the  love  of  his 
people ;  an  opportunity  to  discover  before  he  died  that  he  had  not  lived  in  vain. 
He  beheld,  in  some  measure,  the  fruition  of  his  life's  purpose.  He  saw  Georgia 
prosperous,  contented  and  free,  and  he  was  satisfied  ;  nay,  more,  he  was  happy. 
He  was  hopeful,  not  for  himself,  but  for  the  people.  1  le  had  no  troubles  of  his 
own.  The  complacency  of  profound  rest  fell  upon  him  and  wrapped  him  round 
about ;  so  that  his  suffcrin;j;s  seemed  to  come  to  him  as  angels  and  ministers  of 
peace. 

"  And  yet,  in  the  midst  of  tlic  serenity  that  surrounded  him.  there  was  one 
trouble  that  obtruded  itself  He  had  a  message  to  deliver  to  the  people  that 
could  not  be  delivered.  Comniunicaiing  with  a  friend,  he  wrote  out  this  desire. 
If  he  could  only  gather  the  strength  that  remained  he  would  write  out  his  re- 
flections, which  he  was  confid(.'nt  would  be  of  greater  service  to  the  people  than 
all  the  acts  of  his  life.  This  desire  was  the  burden  of  his  thoughts.  His  own 
personality,  his  own  suffering  he  had  placed  aside;  waking  or  dreaming,  his 
thoiii.;hts  were  of  his  country,  his  State.  He  had  measured  the  spirit  of  sec- 
tionalism, and  he  feared  it;  he  appreciated  the  social  and  political   problems 
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which  the  South  inherited  from  the  chaos  of  war.  He  desired,  as  a  last  eflfort, 
to  give  the  people  the  benefit  of  his  maturest  thoughts.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
His  strength  ebbed  away  and  his  last  thoughts  remained  unwritten. 

"  Nevertheless,  his  best  thoughts  and  his  high  purposes  live  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  Though  he  is  dead,  yet  the  day  has  never  been  when  he  was 
a  more  potent  influence  in  Georgia.  Happy  are  they  who  die  young,  but  hap- 
pier are  they  who  die  mourned  by  old  and  young." 


HOWELL,  EVAN  P.  There  is  something  inspiring  in  the  records  of  a 
busy  and  useful  life;  something  stimulating  in  the  details  of  a  career 
that  is  marked  by  a  generous  and  beneficent  purpose ;  something  worthy  of 
emulation  in  the  success  that  has  been  wrought  by  unselfish  means.  Such  is 
the  record  of  Evan  P.  Howell's  life. 

He  was  born  at  Warsaw,  in  Forsyth  (now  Milton)  county,  on  the  loth  day 
of  December,  1839.  In  1851  his  father,  the  late  Judge  Howell,  moved  with 
his  family  to  Atlanta.  While  in  Atlanta  young  Howell  learned  telegraphy 
under  D.  U.  Sloan,  and  was  the  first  telegraph  operator  ever  taught  in 
Atlanta.  Young  Evan  attended  the  common  schools  of  Warsaw  and  Atlanta 
until  185s,  when  he  entered  the  Georgia  Military  Institute  at  Marietta.  At 
that  time  the  institute  was  one  of  the  best  schools  to  be  found  in  the  country, 
and  its  students  numbered  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  Its 
discipline  was  perfect,  and  its  curriculum  as  complete  as  that  of  any  of  our 
modern  colleges. 

Young  Howell  remained  at  Marietta  two  years  and  then  went  to  Sanders- 
ville,  Ga.,  where  he  read  law  until  1859,  when  he  entered  the  Lumpkin  Law 
School  at  Athens.  In  i860  he  began  the  practice  of  law  at  Sandersville  ;  but 
he  had  hardly  warmed  to  his  work,  as  the  phrase  goes,  before  hostilities  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  South  had  broken  out.  He  left  Georgia  in  1861 
with  the  First  Georgia  Regiment  as  orderly-sergeant,  but  was  elected  lieuten- 
ant before  he  had  been  in  the  service  a  month.  Afterwards  he  was  promoted 
to  the  position  of  first  lieutenant.  At  the  expiration  of  the  twelve  months  ser- 
vice of  his  regiment  he  organized  the  company  into  a  light  battery  and  was 
elected  captain.  He  served  in  Virginia  under  Jackson  in  the  valley,  and  was 
transferred  with  his  command  to  the  Western  Army  in  time  to  take  part  in  the 
battle  of  Chickamauga.  Captain  Howell  remained  with  the  Western  Army 
until  the  end  of  the  war — with  Claiborne's  Division  the  most  of  the  time,  and 
was  in  every  engagement,  from  Chickamauga  to  Lovejoy's  Station. 

It  was  on  the  retreat  from  Laurel  Hill,  in  West  Virginia,  that  Captain 
Howell  caught  his  first  serious  glimpse  of  war.  In  that  retreat  the  Confeder- 
ates dispersed  in  squads,  and  Captain  Howell  and  his  companions  soon  discov- 
ered that  they  were  lost  in  the  mountains.  By  a  tacit  understanding  he  was 
looked  on  as  the  leader  of  the  party,  and  this  understanding  was  reached  be- 


cause  his  companions  had  an  instinctive  appreciation  of  those  qualities  that 
have  distinguished  both  the  civil  and  military  career  of  Captain  Howell — an 
undaunted  courage  and   an  indomitable   will.     For  days  and   days  Captain 

Howell  and  his  fellow- soldiers  wandered  through  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
West  Virginia,  enduring  what  were  undoubtedly  the  severest  privations  of  the 
war.  They  lived  on  the  bark  and  roots  of  trees,  and  in  other  ways  known 
only  to  those  who  find  famine  staring  them  in  the  face.  When  the  faint- 
hearted, weary  and  e.-ihausted  were  inclined  to  give  up,  it  was  the  voice  and 
the  example  of  Captain  Howell  that  cheered  them  on. 

After  the  war  he  farmed  for  two  years  in  Fulton  county,  near  the  Chatta- 
hoochee River.  In  i86S  he  returned  to  Atlanta  and  became  city  editor  of  the 
Atlanta  Intelligence.  He  held  this  position  a  year,  and  then  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  law.  In  1869  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Democratic  executive  com- 
mittee of  Fulton  county,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  city  council  for  two 
terms.  As  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  and  as  member  of  the  coun- 
cil he  had  much  to  do  with  the  reorganization  of  the  Democratic  party  of  Ful- 
ton county,  and  of  the  city  government  of  Atlanta. 

For  two  years  Captain  Howell  acted  as  solicitor  general  of  this  circuit,  and 
these  two  covered  a  period  of  almost  vital  importance  to  ihe  people  of  Georgia. 
Many  portions  of  the  State  were  still  afflicted  with  the  chaos  and  confusion 
resulting  from  the  war,  and  Captain  Howell,  as  .solicitor-  general  of  the  Atlanta 
circuit,  bore  an  important  part  in  restoring  peace  and  good  order.  That  dis- 
tinguished jurist,  John  L.  Hopkins,  was  on  the  bench,  and  his  administration 
of  justice  was  so  swift  and  so  seven;  that  he  became  the  terror  of  evil-doeis  all 
over  the  State.  It  has  already  been  stated  that  Captain  Howell  bore  an  im- 
portant part  in  this  rehabilitation — this  resuscitation,  rather,  of  law  and  order 
in  Georgia.  To  an  energy  and  zeal  that  were  untiring  and  aggressive,  he 
added  a  remarkable  knowledge  of  human  nature.  He  had  a  knack  of  sifting 
evidence  in  a  way  that  generally  proved  irresistible  to  juries.  His  aim  was  to 
simplify  and  make  plain  the  law  rather  than  to  confuse  its  terms,  and  to  tliis 
end  he  endeavored  to  conform  it  to  the  standard  of  common  sense.  At  that 
time  the  criminal  harvest  was  a  large  one  ;  but  even  taking  that  fact  into  ac- 
count, Captain  Howell's  success  in  bringing  evil-doers  to  justice  was  something 
phenomenal.  As  prosecuting  attorney  he  drew  the  indictments  ayaiust  the 
men  charged  with  the  swindles  connected  with  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Rail- 
road, and  it  was  on  his  motion  that  a  citizens'  meeting  was  called  for  the  pur- 
pose of  taking  forcible  possession  of  the  books  of  the  State  road.  The  move- 
ment was  successful  ;  tlie  books  were  forcibly  taken  possession  of  and  placed 
in  custody  of  Y..  E.  Rawson,  C.  C.  Hammock  and  C.  L.  Redwine.  By  this 
summary  process  much  valuable  testimony  was  secured  lo  be  used  against  the 
officers  of  the  road. 

In   [873  Captain  Howell  was  elected  lo  the  State  Senate,  and  was  re-elected 
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in  1876.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  St.  Louis  Convention  of  1876,  and  served 
on  the  committee  on  resolutions.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Cincinnati  Con- 
vention of  1880,  and  served  on  the  same  committee;  and  he  was  also  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Chicago  Convention  of  1884,  and  again  served  on  the  platform 
committee.  Recognizing  the  extent  and  character  of  the  services  Captain 
Howell  had  rendered  to  the  party,  President  Cleveland  tendered  him  the  posi- 
tion of  United  States  consul  at  Manchester.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  capi- 
tol  commissioner  by  Governor  McDaniel. 

Perhaps  the  best  and  most  successful  political  work  Captain  Howell  ever 
did  was  in  what  is  known  as  the  capital  campaign.  Atlanta  had  been  made 
the  capital  of  the  State  by  the  Republicans,  and  there  was  so  much  dissatisfac- 
tion throughout  the  State  that  the  framers  of  the  constitution  of  1877  pro- 
vided for  an  election  at  which  the  capital  question  could  be  definitely  settled 
by  the  people.  The  contest  was  between  Atlanta  and  Milledgeville.  When 
the  campaign  fairly  opened,  the  city  council  of  Atlanta  selected  Senator  Joseph 
E.  Brown,  Major  Campbell  Wallace  and  Captain  Howell  to  manage  the  cam- 
paign in  behalf  of  Atlanta.  In  all  probability  it  was  one  of  the  liveliest  and 
most  hotly  contested  campaigns  that  ever  took  place  in  the  State.  As  the 
youngest  and  most  active  member  of  the  campaign  committee,  the  hardest 
work  fell  to  the  share  of  Captain  Howell.  Guided  by  the  two  wise  men  who 
were  his  colleagues,  he  left  nothing  undone  that  would  aid  the  cause  of  Atlanta. 
A  part  of  his  work  may  be  seen  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Constitution^ 
which  for  several  months  fairly  bristled  with  articles  on  the  subject,  ranging 
from  grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe.  His  work  in  behalf  of  Atlanta  cov- 
ered the  entire  State,  and  the  result  was  that  the  people,  by  an  overwhelming 
majority,  voted  for  the  capitol  to  remain  in  this  city. 

In  the  winter  of  1876  Captain  Howell  bought  an  interest  in  the  Atlanta 
Constitution,  and  became  president  of  the  company  and  editor-in-chief  of  the 
paper.  He  called  to  ?'^  aid  a  staff  of  experienced  writers,  and  under  his  man- 
agement it  was  not  many  months  before  the  Constitution  had  achieved  a  na- 
tional reputation.  In  journalism,  as  in  politics,  the  success  of  Captain  Howell 
has  been  due  to  a  large  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  sagacity  based  on 
that  rare  quality  known  as  common  sense.  The  Constitution  is  a  party  paper, 
but  under  Captain  Howell's  management  it  has  been  something  more  than 
this.  In  season  and  out  of  season  its  manifold  energies  have  been  directed 
toward  the  building  up  of  Atlanta  and  the  development  of  the  material  re- 
sources of  the  South.  Wherever  there  is  a  new  industry  to  be  organized, 
wherever  there  is  a  hope  or  a  sign  of  progress,  there  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
found,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  its  labors  in  this  particular  field  have 
been  of  incalculable  benefit  not  only  to  Atlanta  and  to  Georgia,  but  to  the 
whole  South. 

While  he  recognizes  the  importance  of  party  politics  in  the  South  at  this 
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the  norihcm  portion  of  ihis  oouniy.  jitid  1  die!  mil  believe  it  until  I  saw  it,  thai  you  had  moun- 
tains nf  iron  ore  waiting,  not  to  be  mined,  but  simply  to  lie  blaslcil.  There  it  stands,  Fifiy  lo 
ninety  per  cent,  of  solitltiron.  Wh;it  is  there  in  the  ground  ?  I  am  told  the  further  down  you 
go  the  liner  the  quiilitv  is.  Now,  when  you  come  araunil  an  the  southern  part  of  the  county 
they  idl  me  all  these  hills  are  tilled. 

I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  thiit  the  iron  men  of  Alabama  are  sending  for  this  ore,  because  ihey 
know  it  is  the  purc.it  ore  they  can  get.  I  know  the  foundrj'incn  of  Chattanyo;;a  arc  sending 
fori!  to  mix  with  ihcir  ores,  for  they  say  it  makes  a  better  metal.  1  know  ihat  Governor 
Bntwn,  who  owns  the  Rising  Fawn  furnace,  tells  me  he  makes  a  belter  quality  of  pig  iron 
when  he  inixes  Bartow  iron  with  his  red  hematite.  Do  you  know  what  has  b-en  done  with 
your  manganese  ore?  Do  you  know  it  has  been  shipped  to  France,  in  great  i|uanijiirs?  Do 
you  know  that  they  are  delivering  seven  hundred  and  fifty  tons  to  Pittsburgh,  everj'  monih  in 
the  year?  No,  these  are  some  of  ihc  things  I  said  if  1  was  lo  repeat  in  any  other  audience  ex- 
cept your  Cartersvillc  audience,  who  are  acquainted  with  the  resources  of  Barlow  county,  I 
would  not  be  believed.  You  know  what  tlie  Hurricane  Mountain  is,  and  the  Buford  ore  banks, 
and  these  other  ore  banks.  You  know  what  they  are,  anil  what  they  contain,  and.  fellow-citi- 
Kens,  you  know  what  that  great  and  good  man  did,  who  has  passed  away,  in  an  age  when  iron 
was  not  used  as  it  is  now.  I  refer  to  that  venerable  old  man,  Hon.  Mark  A.  Cooper.  [Pro. 
Jonged  applause.  ]  You  know  what  he  did  toward  developing  this  wealth.  Hf  merely  look  off 
the  surface  din.  He  did  not  disturb  that  undemeaih.  He  had  nothing  to  do  but  shovd  it  up 
and  throw  it  in  the  furnace,  and  make  iron.  That  was  in  atime  when  inm  was  not  used  one- 
twentieth  as  much  as  it  is  now. 

In  speaking  of  iron  we  forget  to  consider  the  use  to  which  iron  is  put  in  these  days.  You 
will  hear  a  great  many  old  fellows  in  this  country  say  ;  "  I  have  hcanl  them  i;ilking  alwui  iron 
all  my  life,  and  I  do  not  see  any  money  in  it."  There  is  where  you  are  mistak -n.  Tiie  lime  is 
coming  when  you  will  see  iron  used  in  the  pUce  ot  wood  in  almost  everything  —  in  the  manu- 
facture uf  bridges,  railroad  ties,  everything  where  you  use  wood  now  iron  is  foming  in.  Gen- 
■eral  Lawion  told  me,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  transportation  of  the  troo[js  belonging  to 
Longstreel's  corps  from  Richmond  lo  Chattanooga,  that  he  investigated  the  track  between 
these  two  points  and  that  there  was  not  a  single  iron  bridge  on  that  line.  There  was  but  one 
railroad  line  between  those  |ilaces.  The  whole  of  the  coq>s  had  to  be  moved  in  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days.  The  burning  or  breaking  of  a  single  bridge  would  have  ruined  the  move.  N'ow, 
to-day  lietween  those  jjiaces  I  have  mentioned,  not  counting  the  v;irious  other  hnes  that  have 
been  built  iietween  these  jioiiits  since,  there  is  scarcely  a  wooden  bridge,  not  only  iron,  but  (he>' 
are  steel  liridyes.  nut  only  iron  rails,  but  they  are  steel  rails,  not  weighing  twenty-five  or  thiny 
pounds  10  the  yard,  but  they  weiijh  sixty  to  eighty,  and  they  will  increase  them  until  ihey  «ill 
make  gigantic  tracks  that  will  hold  engines  twice  as  large  as  those  used  now.  All  this  con- 
sumes iron,  anil  if  the  Hon.  .Mark  A.  Cooper  had  lived  and  had  the  same  energy  and  vim  ihat 
he  had  when  they  destroyed  iiis  furnace,  he  would  have  lived  to  have  reahzed  all  tlie  hopes 
that  he  had  planted  upon  the  shores  uf  the  Elowah.     (Applause.) 

Not  only  have  you  seen  these  rapid  strides  taken  in  the  m.inufacture  of  iron,  but  they  have 
made  rapid  strides  in  convening  this  ore  inio  sieel.  You  can  all  remember,  and  it  h.is  been 
only  a  few  years  back,  too,  when  steel  was  considered  a  great  rarity.  When  a  man  had  an  ax 
made,  it  was  split  ojien.  and  a  little  link  of  steel  put  in  it.  It  w.is  hard  to  get.  The  present 
process  of  making  steel  had  not  been  discovered  then,  but  the  scientific  men  have  gone  on  un- 
td  they  cm  make  the  pig  iron  that  you  turn  out  here  and  make  the  purest  kind  of  steel  by  at 
simple  process  that  only  costs  two  or  three  dollars  a  ton.  They  have  reduced  it  to  such  a 
science  that  it  is  chea|)er  for  railroads  to  use  it.  It  is  used  in  large  public  buildings  lor  floor- 
ing and  be.ims  and  rafte»s,  for  it  is  lighter  to  handle  and  stronger  and  more  durable,  .^11 
these  things  should  go  to  the  advantage  of  Barlow  county. 

In  addilion  to  what  1  say  of  your  iron  interests,  1  want  to  ask  you  where  there  is  another 
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section  of  the  country  for  miles  square,  where  a  man  can  build  and  equip  a  house  from  the 
foundation  to  the  dome,  with  all  the  entire  finishings,  and  in  as  handsome  a  style  as  you  can 
here  in  Cartersville  or  around  it  ?  You  have  building  material  in  the  shape  of  stone  ;  you  have 
every  bit  of  iron  that  is  necessary.  You  can  tile  it  with  the  finest  marble  in  the  world.  You 
can  put  up  mantelpieces  as  fine  as  any  in  Italy.  You  can  cover  it  with  slate  that  cannot  be 
beat  in  Europe  or  in  any  other  country ;  lime,  cement,  and  everything  that  is  necessar)'  about 
the  building  of  a  house  to  live,  you  can  find  in  easy  reach  of  Cartersville.  You  can  duplicate 
Vanderbilt's  house  in  New  York  and  not  go  out  of  Bartow  county  for  material. 

Now,  in  addition  to  ail  these  things,  where  can  you  find  a  country  that  exceeds  it  in  agri- 
cultural resources.  I  have  been  all  over  the  United  States,  but  I  never  saw  a  section  of 
country  like  you  have  here  in  Bartow,  where  you  can  diversify  your  crops  like  you  do  here, 
I  can  see  cotton  growing  three-quarters  of  a  bale  to  the  acre,  hillside  corn  making  seventy-five 
bushels  to  the  acre,  and  wheat  that  will  make  twenty-five  or  thirty  bushels.  You  know  you 
have  that  in  your  land,  and  you  know  it  is  here.  You  can  raise  all  kinds  of  fruits  that  are  not 
raised  in  tropical  climates,  and  all  kinds  of  flowers  that  are  not  raised  in  tropical  countries,  and 
5ome  that  are.  These  are  some  of  the  agricultural  advantages  of  this  country.  I  do  not  ex- 
aggerate when  I  say  to  you  that  I  do  not  believe  there  are  forty  miles  square  in  the  United 
States  that  has  such  maj^nificent  resources  for  a  people  to  live  in  as  I  have  described. 

When  I  have  talked  about  this  to  people,  many  of  them  in  the  north,  and  described  this 
section  of  country,  I  have  always  been  met  by  one  question,  and  that  is  this :  "  If  all  these 
things  are  there,  as  you  say  they  are,  why  is  it  that  those  people  do  not  utilize  them  }  Why 
are  they  not  the  richest  people  in  the  United  States  ?  Now  fellow  citizens  that  is  a  question 
that  staggers  me.  Here  you  are,  surrounded  with  all  these  blessings  that  God  has  given  to 
you.  and  you  have  let  it  lie  in  the  ground  buried,  without  improving  it,  without  doing  anything 
to  make  money  for  yourself  or  for  your  neighbors. 

Now,  I  proj)ose  to  talk  to  you  plainly  about  it.  There  is  but  one  way  to  get  at  it.  There 
is  no  use  to  cover  up  anything,  and  I  ask  no  favors  from  you.  I  am  going  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
and  in  a  way  not  to  offend  you,  but  to  let  you  understand  what  your  duty  is  as  citizens  of  such 
a  country  as  this.  This  section  of  country  is  not  behind  other  parts  of  the  southern  country  in 
the  development  of  great  and  good  men.  When  I  look  back  on  the  gallant  soldiers  of  the 
Confederate  army  who  went  away  from  Georgia,  I  call  to  mind  many  of  that  number  of  as 
gallant  men  as  were  ever  in  a  fight,  coining  from  Bartx)w  county.  [Applause.]  I  have  heard 
them  praised,  not  only  by  our  own  soldiers,  but  by  Northern  soldiers,  men  who  met  WofTord's 
brigade,  and  remember  them  until  this  day.  [Applause  and  laughter.]  And  1  have  heard 
them  speak  of  (General  Young  and  the  men  who  went  with  him  from  Bartow  county.  [Ap- 
plause. |  I  say  to  you  that  there  never  was  a  more  gallant  lot  of  people  anywhere  than  these 
people.  I  have  heard  of  your  distinguished  lawyers.  1  have  heard  of  your  distinguished 
physicians.  I  have  heard  of  your  distinguished  preachers,  whose  reputations  cover  the  whole 
country — but  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  the  man  who  has  distinguished  himself,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Hon.  Mark  A.Cooper,  in  developing  these  resources  that  I  call  your  attention  to.  And 
I  say  it  shows  a  dereliction  of  duty  on  your  part.  You  should  take  hold  of  these  great  re- 
sources that  God  has  given  you,  and  show  the  balance  of  the  world  that  you  have  faith  in  them 
yourselves.  Whenever  the  outside  world  finds  out  that  you  believe  what  you  say  about  your 
country,  when  they  find  out  that  you  are  taking  hold  of  it  with  vim  and  vigor,  then  you  will 
see  people  flocking  here,  others  tr)'ing  to  come,  willing  to  come  and  wanting  to  come. 

Now,  what  is  the  necessity  of  this  }  you  say.  I  will  tell  you  the  necessity  of  it.  Let's 
take  up  the  farmers  first.  You  make  a  bale  of  cotton.  I  will  say  you  get  fifty  dollars 
for  it.  That  is  a  high  price,  for  you  generally  get  less  than  that.  You  bring  it  to  this  town 
and  sell  it  for  fifty  dollars.  It  costs  you  forty  dollars  to  make  that  bale  of  cotton.  It  is  put  on 
the  railroad  and  goes  to  Boston,  or  it  goes  to  England,  and  it  comes  back  to  you  people  here. 
You  have  made  it.     It  took  forty  dollars  of  your  money  to  make  it,  and  in  less  than  six  months 


it  comes  back  in  the  shape  of  a  bale  of  calicn.  and  you  giay  about  two  hundred  and  filty  10  five 
hundred  dollars  for  it,  find  there  was  no  mare  money  expended  in  making  it.  Here  is  an  Im- 
mense excess  of  profit.  Who  gets  the  profit  on  that  ?  Vou  gel  from  five  to  ten  dollars  profit. 
They  get  from  $300  lo  $300.  Ifyoti  could  spin  that  collon  right  here  into  goods,  and  keep 
that  money  at  home,  how  iong  would  it  be  until  the  per  capita  ot'  wealth  of  Bartow  county 
would  be  rqual  to  ihe  per  capita  of  wealth  of  nny  county  in  the  United  States.  [AppUusc] 
You  spi-nd  forty  dollars  10  make  that  bale  of  cotton,  clearing  five  or  ten  dollars  on  it.  and  il 
goes  lo  Itoslon  or  Engl.md  anil  is  turned  into  calico,  and  it  brings  this  large  sum  out  of  your 
pocket,  and  the  manual  labor  that  is  spent  in  converting  that  cotion  into  goods  is  net  equal  to 
the  l,i))ory<m  spend  in  making  It. 

Now,  let's  lake  the  iron,  I  suppose  milhons  of  dollars  have  been  expended  in  digging 
manganese  ore  and  iron  ore  in  this  counly  alone.  It  is  shipped  lo  Itirmingiacn  and  10  Chat- 
tanougii  and  to  Pittsburgh,  to  France  and  England,  and  to  different  countries, where  ihey  utiliK 
it.  it  comes  back  lo  you  in  plows,  hues,  nnils,  screws,  railroad  iron,  knives  a  id  athousanti  and 
one  things  too  tedious  for  me  to  meniion.  You  gel  from  two  to  four  dollars  a  ton  for  it.  Of 
course  it  (Iocs  not  net  you  thut  much.  You  arc  getting  no  richer,  You  say  yourselves  there  is 
no  money  in  it.  It  comes  back  here  to  you  in  the  sha]>e  of  railroad  iron,  winch  is  strfd  to  vou 
for  thirty  dollars  a  ton.  nails  nearly  a  hundred  dollars,  in  the  shape  of  spades  and  axcsn^rly 
two  hundred  dollars  a  ton,  and  in  the  shape  of  knives,  scissors  and  rators  it  is  sold  ic  yxi  ai 
from  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand  dollars  a  ton.  and  in  watch  springs — well,  1  won'i  vniinic 
to  say,  I  would  not  be  surprised,  if  ail  the  watches  in  this  audience  here  to-night  could  s|irak. 
you  would  hear  some  spring  say,  "  I  came  from  Bartow  counly."  [Applause.]  In  waich- 
springs  alone  they  make  hundreds  of  dollars  per  ton.  Think  of  ii.  What  is  the  difTcrence  be- 
tween this  manganese  ore  and  this  gray  metal  you  send  out.  You  can  lake  a  lump  not  liigger 
th^jn  an  egg  that  will  make  a  hundred  of  them.  What  is  the  difference  ?  Why.  it  ii  labor. 
Nothing  but  labor.  My  God,  you  have  more  of  thai  than  anything  else  I  know  of,  [  A|>- 
piause.]  I  know  there  is  plenty  here.  There  is  plenty  where  I  otmc  from,  plenty  of  good 
men  who  warn  work,  plenty  of  good  mm  willing  to  work,  .md  plenty  of  good  women  willing 
to  work,  and  can  work  at  all  these  tilings  I  speak  about, 

Vou  have  lo  understand  that  this  iron  you  take  from  here,  the  process  ihroufjh  which  it  has 
10  go,  is  a  process  that  cm  Iw  k\irrii;.l  by  every  m  m  in  tbiS  hnusc  in  less  tli jn  ;i  vear,  il  lie 
has  any  nuchanical  skill  about  liini  :il  all.  He  has  to  uiiilerst,in(l  hoiv  to  tpni|>er  it.  '  U  1,  l^rsl 
made  into  sleet,  anil  ihcn  rolled  <uil  10  the  proper  sim-  and  a  walth  spring  is  made,  :inci  iill  tou 
have  to  do  is  to  cut  iti>fr. 

I  was  up  at  Newport  aboui  three  summers  ago.  and  being  out  with  a  tViend  one  dav,  I  saw 
a  little  fellow  driving  a  bc.iuliful  s]ian  of  Imrses,  we.iring  line  cidlhes  with  beaver  li:it  on  and 
crape  band  around  the  hat  about  two  inches  wide,  a  p.iir  i>\  kid  gloves,  with  ,1  finely  dressed 
woman  by  his  side.  J  thought  he  was  Jay  Cculd  nr  Vanderhilt  or  some  oilier  big  man.  1  "js 
pretty  gLvc'i.  and  1  said  to  my  friend  :  "  What  distin<.;ui5hed  gentleman  is  that  in  the  carria^'e  ?" 
I  thought  he  was  ;;oin);  lo  name  a  hi-  banker  or  some  big  otiiei.il,  and  he  replied  :  ■■  Thai  isa 
link  lellow  u])  here  in  M.issachusetts  that  makes  h:iirpins.  (Laughter. |  I  said  :  " Can  .1  man 
drive  a  span  of  horses  like  th.il  and  dress  hke  he  does  ami  make  hair|iins.'"  and  n)v  friend  loM 
me  Unit  be  had  made  a  liunilred  thousand  dollars.      This  gentleman  knew  him  jierson.illv.  ,tiiJ 

pour  niei  hanic,  and  he  invented  a  little  simple  machine,  and  he  started  to  making  these  liait- 
pins,  .lod  that  the  lady  with  liiiii  w.is  his  wife,  and  helped  him  to  make  the  boxes.  He  kept 
on  until  he  had  a  little  liouse  about  tifty  Icet  square,  wilh  a  dozen  machines  linking  difl'ereiil 
si/e  hairpins.  He  bouijht  his  steel  wire  bv  the  wholesale,  and  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  colle>t 
his  money. 

Well.  I  had  hardly  gutlen  over  that  until  .mothiT  fellow  come  along  driving  an  equalK  lin( 
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he,  ••  that  man  has  made  a  fortune  makinj^  fish  hooks."  And  he  went  on  to  tell  how  he  man- 
aged it.  He  didn't  do  anything  but  buy  the  steel  wire  of  different  sizes,  and  he  had  invented 
him  a  little  machine  that  would  cut  them  off  at  the  right  length,  make  the  hook  and  the  beard 
and  the  rough  edge,  and  he  had  it  all  fixed  so  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  box  them  up 
and  sell  them. 

That  is  where  those  people  get  ahead  of  us.  They  have  their  button  factories,  and  their 
fish-hook  factories,  and  their  hair-pin  factories,  and  a  thousand  and  one  of  other  factories,  and 
all  of  them  possibilities  to  the  people  of  this  county  if  they  will  go  at  it  in  the  proper  way.  I 
am  not  drawing  you  any  fancy  picture  at  all.  You  cannot  go  into  any  avocation  of  life  but 
\vhat  you  have  to  use  something  that  you  can  make  in  Bartow  county,  and  cheaper  than  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  [Applause.]  The  ministers  of  the  gospel  have  to  use  what  you  can 
make  here.  Lawyers,  doctors,  merchants,  fanners  and  evcryl)0(ly  else,  but  loafers,  use  what 
you  can  make  here. 

Now,  fellow-citizens,  this  should  not  be  as  it  is.  You  have  got  to  start  you  a  furnace. 
When  I  hear  these  people  talking  about  what  they  have  done  or  what  they  are  doing,  and 
when  I  see  you  ladies  out  here  to-night,  and  see  you  (icternnncd  men.  I  find  that  you  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  you  have  to  takt*  hold  of  ihi>.  your^tlves.  and.  instead  of  praying  to  Jupi- 
ter, you  are  going  to  put  your  shoulders  to  the  wh(x-l.  Now.  you  have  to  raise  this  money 
for  the  furnace  first.  You  will  have  to  usr  some  of  ihi^  ore,  and  only  shi[)  the  surplus.  Turn 
it  first  into  pig  iron,  and,  when  you  do  that,  you  will  find  some  ^^1nk^•e  from  Boston  or  New 
England  or  Ohio  who  will  examine  very  criiically  the  (juality  of  that  piu:  iron.  The  first  thing 
you  know  he  will  say  it  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  iron — I'm  not  goini^  to  tell  you  what  it  is  because 
I  don't  know.  I  am  not  going  to  use  any  Cwc  dollar  words  to  you.  l){'C<uise  I  am  not  posted 
on  iron.  But  he  will  tell  you  it  is  the  best  iron  adapted  to  his  busin<'ss  in  the  world.  I  have 
heard  others  talking  that  way  about  Barlow  county  iron.  They  woukln't  send  it  to  Chat- 
tanooga, Birmingham  and  Pittsburg  it  it  wasn't.  He  will  say:  "  1  believe  I  will  put  me  up  a 
little  stove  foundrv  here  and  make  stoves  out  of  it."  and  he  will  brinij  a  lot  of  workmen  here  to 
work  that  iron  into  stoves,  and  you  will  have  a  direct  revemie  from  your  iron,  and  instead  of 
getting  from  two  to  four  dollars  a  ton  you  will  gel  tweniy  or  thirty,  or  maybe  forty  or  fifty  dol- 
lars, owing  to  the  (juality  of  ore  that  Yankee  gels,  and  I'll  bet  he  gets  the  best  in  Bartow. 
You  will  have  to  go  to  work  and  study  up  the  various  sehemes.  You  will  have  to  have  a  steel 
plant  in  this  county,  not  a  larger  one  ihan  anybody  else,  but  you  will  have  to  build  one  that 
you  may  start  up  without  losing  UKjney  ai  first.  And  y<ni  have  to  convert  that,  by  a  mix- 
ture of  different  ores,  into  ihe  linest  sieel  that  ean  be  made.  Make  that  the  desideratum  — 
that  you  will  make  the  finest  steel.  When  you  do  that  som»*  fellow  will  come  down  here  with 
a  rolling-mill,  because  he  cannot  get  it  anywhere  else  like  he  can  here.  You  can  bring  him 
coke  and  coal,  and  bring  him  charcoal  just  as  cheaj)  as  llury  get  it  in  r>irmingham,  dollar  for 
dollar,  and,  with  the  ro  ids  you  already  have,  without  a  single  one  to  build  when  you  have  these 
things  here,  you  need  not  subscribe  any  money  for  railro.ids.  for  they  will  come.  They  will 
always  go  where  they  can  be  paid  to  go.  And  when  you  get  that  rolling-mill  to  work  all  you 
have  to  do  will  be  to  change  rollers.  That  is  all.  The  same  machinery  with  a  change  of 
rollers  will  roll  a  h.airpin  or  a  railroad  bar. 

One  rolling  mill  will  do  wondtfrs  for  your  town.  It  will  start  all  these  little  industries  that 
go  to  make  a  country  wealthy.  It  will  start  uj)  ihat  hair|)in  man  and  that  fish-hook  man  and 
the  horseshoe  man  and  your  wagon  tire  man  and  the  |)low-man  and  everything  where  iron  can 
be  used,  and  you  need  not  jiut  another  dollar  into  it.  They  will  come.  They  will  come  where 
they  can  make  money.     That  is  what  they  come  ft}r. 

But  you  tell  a  man  to  come  down  here  and  put  up  a  furnace,  and  he  will  say :  *'  Why  don't 
you  do  it  ?"  He  does  not  know  anything  about  what  you  tell  him.  Half  of  them  believe  you 
are  lying  to  them  if  you  tell  them  what  you  have.  I  didn't  believe  it  myself  until  I  came  here 
and  saw  it.     This  is  the  God's  truth.     But  when  you  back  your  faith  with  your  money,  it  is  as 


much  as  to  say :  "  I'll  bet  you  so  much  it  is  there,"  and  when  you  begin  to  roll  out  the  iron  art 
him  he  will  begin  lo  invesligale  the  quality  of  the  iron,  and  he  will  then  say  :  "That  is  all 
right,"  and  he  will  put  up  these  things  that  I  have  told  you  about,  and  when  you  get  all  these 
things  lo  going  you  will  have  lo  pass  a  law  to  keep  ihem  out  oriiartow  county.  You  will 
have  lo  keep  them  out.  for  ihey  will  crowd  you  so.  They  will  come  from  every  pari  of  (he 
world,  for  you  have  the  best  counly  in  the  world  lo  live  in.  [Applause.] 

'■  Now,  how  is  it  going  lo  benefit  me  ?"  says  the  farmer.  "  1  do  not  know  thai  1  care  to 
sell  nny  of  my  ore ;  if  ii  advances  as  you  say  it  will,  all  I  have  lo  do  is  to  leave  it  to  my  chil- 
dren." That  is  what  you  have  said  for  forty  years.  Your  children  have  turned  oul  lo  be  law- 
yers and  doclors,  but  none  have  turned  their  allerition  lo  Ihal.  You  will  have  to  leach  \-our 
boys  lolake  hold  of  these  things.     Make  hairpin  men  out  of  them,  i(  nolhing  else. 

This  thing  of  making  money  is  a  serious  question.  The  Bible  does  not  say  that  money  is 
the  root  of  all  evil.  It  is  necessary  to  every  man  in  Ibis  worlit.  The  Bible  says  thai  it  is  the 
love  of  money  thai  is  the  root  of  all  evil.  When  you  worship  money  more  than  your  God  ihen 
it  is  an  evil,  but  the  good  book  says.  ■■  Be  ye  diligent  in  business,  serving  the  Lord."  [  Laugh- 
ter.) Gel  all  you  can  honestly,  for  it  does  a  great  deal  of  good  even  to  a  Christian  gentleman. 
[Laughter  and  applause).  I  think  the  most  God-forsaken  man  thai  I  know  of  and  entirely  oul 
of  hope  is  the  man  Ihat  is  not  able  lo  m:ike  any  money,  and  does  nol  know  how  lo  make  it. 
It  ninkes  rogues  and  bad  men,  and  God  Almighty  never  intended  that  you  should  be  in  ihal 
fix.  Vdu  cannot  undersi.md  all  that  tie  has  done.  He  does  a  great  many  things  we  do  not 
understand,  and  sometimes  I  do  not  try  lo  understand  what  He  does. 

V'lU  may  lake  an  acre  ol  grass  oul  here  and  turn  a  lot  of  sheep  on  it,  and  let  them  eal  thai 
gr.iss,  and  it  makes  wool.  You  lum  a  horse  on  thai  and  it  makes  horse  hair  and  horse,  and 
goose  on  ihat  and  it  makes  goose  and  leathers,  and  a  duck,  and  it  makes  duck  and 
feathers.  [Laughler.)  1  am  not  smart  enough  lo  explain  how  it  is,  but  God  intended  it  for  us, 
vou  have  lo  provide  your  grass,  and  then  you  have  lo  turn  your  geese  and  your  ducks  and 

^ sheep  and  your  horses  and  hogs  upon  it,  and  then  you  will  have  done  your  duty.    It  ii 

your  duly  lo  profit  by  Ihc  possessions  of  Ihi'se  lands  of  yours,  li  is  your  inheritance,  II  t>r- 
longs  10  you,  and  it  is  Just  as  necessary  for  your  comfort  and  your  temporal  welfare  to  look 
after  these  things  and  be  decent  and  good  people  as  for  you  to  be  common,  ordinar)-  ciliiensol 
Bartow  county.  There  is  no  trouble  aboul  it.  Il  requires  a  little  ingenuily  and  a  little  labor. 
You  will  have  to  come  together  and  talk  this  thing  over.  If  you  cannot  start  a  fifty-ton  fur- 
nace take  a  forty-ton,  and  if  you  cannot  get  that  take  a  twenty-ton,  and  if  you  cannot  go  thai 
like  a  ten-ton.  You  have  to  cLise  the  money  yourselves,  and  when  you  have  started  that  go 
on  until  you  get  these  other  things.  You  may  be  able  to  slop  there,  but  I  do  nol  ihink  you 
will,  before  it  begins  to  pay.  But  when  you  do  begin  to  go  into  these  things  and  begin  lo 
build  up,  I  will  tell  you,  feilow-tiii^ens,  that  you  will  be  so  completely  gratified  at  the  change 
that  h.is  been  m.tde  in  ihis  grand  old  country  that  you  will  never  stop  your  energies  in  the  de- 
velopinenl  of  all  that  God  has  given  you  to  develop.  I  say  this  is  a  pan  of  your  domain.  It 
has  been  entrusted  to  you  all,  rich  and  poor.  You  must  scratch  the  dirt  off  of  il  and  show  ii. 
You  have  to  show  it  to  the  world  by  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  1  have  mentioned  nnd 
sending  them  lo  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  globe.  Take  these  boys  who  want  to  earn  w.iges 
and  give  them  these  opportunities  by  the  manufacture  of  these  different  articles. 

Now,  [  have  not,  as  I  said,  heard  of  any  very  distinguished  mechanics.  I  have  looked  at 
your  mines,  but  I  do  nol  see  Barlow  counly  people  superintending  them.  I  look  at  your  rail- 
roads, and  1  do  not  see  Bartow  county  people  superintending  them.  You  have  immense  water 
powers  thai  are  going  to  waste  every  day,  but  not  a  single  one  turns  a  wheel  that  m.i.kes  you 
richer.  All  these  mines  are  lo  be  developed.  You  are  looking  for  some  Yankee  to  come  down 
here  with  money,  but  he  won't  come.  He  is  not  coming.  I  will  tell  you  one  thing  aboul 
Y.inkees,  and  it  is  the  God's  truth:  They  won't  come  and  invest  until  you  slart  with  vour 
money,  generally  speaking.     They  will  come  down  here  and  live  wiih  you  and  make  as  good 
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•citizens  as  there  are  in  the  United  States,  but  you  have  to  show  your  faith  in  your  enterprise 
by  putting  your  money  into  them,  too.  You  won't  go  to  their  country  and  put  your  money  into 
a  thing  they  won't  touch.  You  will  not  go  to  New  England  and  pick  out  an  industr)'  that  they 
let  stand  there  and  put  your  money  in  it.  As  soon  as  you  develop  these  things  and  show  your 
faith  in  this  country  by  your  works,  I  say  they  will  come,  and  you  cannot  keep  them  out. 

How  is  all  this  to  be  accomplished  ?  "  I  have  no  money  :  I  can't  put  what  little  I  have  into 
it,"  says  one  man.  **  I  do  not  want  to  put  all  my  earnings  into  this  thing,  for  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  will  get  it  back  or  not."  I  will  tell  you  what  you  can  do.  You  have  started  on  a 
very  good  line.  You  have  started  with  an  improvement  company  here.  You  just  get  about  a 
half-dozen  more.  You  need  them  organized  on  this  plan  :  In  the  first  place,  you  have  to  select 
the  best  men  you  have,  select  them  as  you  will  have  to  select  your  executors.  When  you  die 
you  know  who  is  going  to  be  executor  of  your  estate,  and  therefore  you  have  confidence  in 
somebody  in  your  county.  You  must  exercise  the  same  care  in  putting  the  best  men  at  your 
improvement  company,  who  will  do  their  duty  faithfully.  Then  let  every  man  from  Pine  Log 
to  the  Etowah  River  come  into  it.  If  you  cannot  subscribe  but  one  dollar  a  month,  keep  that 
up  for  twelve  months,  or  two  years,  or  five  years.  Start  with  that  until  you  accumulate  enough. 
Let  those  who  make  ten,  twenty-five  or  fifty  dollars  a  month  take  shares.  You  will  not  miss 
It  in  twelve  months,  and  you  will  have  fifty  or  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  before  you  can  say 
Jack  Robinson.  It  gives  you  a  nucleus.  Many  enterprises  have  started  out  in  that  way,  and 
if  you  will  follow  it  and  get  ever)'body  interested,  it  will  be  a  piece  of  work  that  will  benefit 
every  man  in  Bartow  county,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.  The  benefits  will  be  as  great  in 
proportion  to  the  man  who  owns  no  real  estate  as  to  the  man  who  owns  land. 

When  you  do  that  and  start  your  furnace,  ascertain  what  it  will  take  to  put  your  iron  into 
steel,  and  organize  another  company  for  converting  that  into  steel.  Then  try  a  rolling-mill 
company,  and  let  your  people  bear  the  burden.  Then  these  little  industries  that  I  have  re- 
ferred to  will  accumulate.  1  will  venture  to  say  that  I  could  lonn  a  million  dollars  here  at  eight 
per  cent.  You  will  get  at  least  that  much  on  your  investments.  Let  the  people  understand 
-when  they  enter  this  thing  that  it  is  to  be  a  certainty.  Do  all  you  can  to  develop  your  country. 
If  you  cannot  do  all.  do  one.  Start  with  the  furnace.  You  would  not  think  of  taking  a  bag  of 
seed  cotton  and  putting  it  on  your  wagon  and  hauling  it  here  to  Cartersville  to  sell,  unless  you 
only  had  a  fraction  of  a  bale.  But  you  will  run  it  through  the  gin  and  bale  it  because  you  can 
get  a  better  price  for  it.  and  if  you  could  turn  it  into  gingham  or  calico  you  would  do  that. 
You  will  have  to  do  that  to  keep  your  money  in  this  country.  That  is  the  reason  the  farmers 
do  not  make  money.  They  let  the  peoj)le  of  the  North  and  New  England  make  it  until  the  per 
capita  of  wealth  in  Massachusetts  is  ten  times  as  much  as  it  is  in  Georgia,  and  that  is  a  coun- 
try where  they  have  nine  months  of  winter  weather,  and  the  balance  of  the  weather  is  late  fall. 
[Laughter.  I  You  have  a  country  where  you  can  live  a  year  on  what  it  takes  to  keep  them 
warm  during  that  cold  spell.  Yet  they  are  getting  rich  by  the  u.se  of  this  skilled  labor  that  I 
have  been  speaking  to  you  about,  for  they  understand  that  they  will  get  the  money  out  of  you. 
They  sell  you  these  things  at  the  highest  kind  of  prices,  and  at  the  same  time  you  are  buying 
your  own  cotton  and  your  own  manganese  and  your  own  iron. 

Pursue  the  course  that  I  have  suggested  and  the  advantages  will  be  innumerable.  Small 
manufactories  will  spring  up  all  over  these  hills.  Why,  do  you  know  how  they  make  knives  in 
England  ?  You  think  they  do  it  all  in  large  factories.  Take  these  little  Barlow  knives.  They 
throw  a  little  piece  of  bone  and  a  little  piece  of  steel  into  a  machine,  and  it  comes  out  at  the 
end  in  a  Barlow  knife.  I  will  tell  you  how  they  make  good  knives.  A  farmer,  living  five  miles 
off,  who  is  a  skilled  mechanic,  has  an  emer)'  wheel  and  a  little  forge,  and  he  goes  to  the  factory 
himself— Rogers's,  or  some  other  large  factoryman — and  he  gets  little  pieces  of  steel  that  long 
[the  speaker  measuring  the  length  on  his  finger],  and  he  takes  them  home  with  him,  so  many 
•dozen  of  them,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week  he  comes  back  with  so  many  large  blades  and  so 
many  small  blades,  and  he  gets  his  pay  for  that  work,  and  he  does  it  at  odd  times,  maybe  at 
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nighl.  Anolher  man  l.nkes  ilic  handles,  and  he  will  take  iheni  out  to  his  house,  and  he  wilf 
brinj;  ihcm  back  at  the  eni!  of  the  week  and  receive  his  pay.  Thai  is  the  way  hajidle*  are- 
made.  The  knife  is  then  put  logcihcr  by  men  in  the  factories.  It  gives  employment  lo  num- 
bers t)f  people — men.  women  and  children. 

Suppose  you  had  a  slcei  plant  here,  and  some  Englishman  would  come  over  and  siarl  a 
knife  factory.  You  have  a  son  and  he  learns  to  make  these  knife-blades,  and  you  have  him- 
under  you.  He  does  not  iia«  to  go  to  AtUnia.  or  HoBton.  or  New  England,  away  from  yotir 
eye,  but  he  i*  right  there  at  home  with  you.  and  when  you  gel  in  a  light  place  about  your  cot- 
Ion  crop  you  can  just  let  him  chop  out  cuiton.  and  even  while  he  is  resting  at  dinner  he  ran 
make  a  knife-blaile  or  two.  [  Laughter,]  Tliat  is  the  way  they  do  it  over  there.  It  will  bring 
about  so  many  op] jori unities  fur  the  unemployed  people  in  this  country.  Vou  may  semi  your 
boys  to  school  and  teaoli  ihcm  everything  in  ibe  woild  you  can,  but  if  you  do  not  teach  ihem 
to  work  you  will  cause  ihein  to  suffer  more  for  it  than  for  the  want  of  an  education.  My  father 
sent  me  to  school,  but  I  thank  God  that  he  had  the  manhood,  and  knew  the  value  of  it,  to  teach, 
me,  ibove  all  things,  how  to  work. 

He  dill  tliat  for  me.  And  when  I  came  back  home  ader  the  war  a.nd  found  my  house  burned 
to  the  ground,  I  set  to  work  and  built  the  house  I  lived  in  with  my  own  hands,  and  I'll  tell  ^-ou 
that  house  is  standing  yet.  but— Fm  not  living  in  ii,  [Laughter.]  If  he  hatl  not  taught  mc 
how  to  work  i  expect  I  would  he  keeping  a  bar-room  now.  I  do  not  know  what  I  wcnild  hare 
done.  I  needed  a  house,  and  I  did  not  have  the  money  to  buy  one,  or  lo  hire  .1  man  to  buiW 
it.  and  1  would  have  taken  any  job  rather  than  have  slept  out,  for  I  got  enough  of  that  dunng 
the  war.  I  cut  the  logs  with  my  own  hands  and  built  the  house,  and  I  say  that  is  a  pan  of  the 
education  my  father  gave  me,  Thnt  is  what  we  have  lo  do  with  our  sons  here.  We  hare  lo 
leach  them  how  lo  do  things  with  their  own  hands  as  well  as  their  hcnds.  If  they  gel  »o  thil 
they  can  live  without  working  with  their  hands,  then  they  can  fall  back  on  their  heads.  Itui  if 
yuu  teach  ihcm  how  to  make  a  living  with  their  heads,  and  they  happen  to  slip  up,  they  arc  n«i 
going  to  fall  back  on  their  hands.  It  is  an  important  thing  for  you  lu  uniterstand,  and  more 
necesMry  here  than  anywhere  else.  Vou  have  to  teach  Ihera  to  do  some  kind  of  work.  Lei 
lliem  yu  oiM  ,ind  r.cc  hnw  the  ore  is  mincl,  and  when  you  get  the  furn.-ice  let  them  iiudirviiiiiJ 
how  the  ore  is  turned  into  pig  iron,  and  if  you  have  the  steel  plant  let  them  learn  ihc  process 
of  milking  steel. 

H(.w  ilii  >im  know  hut  what  you  have  here  lo-rlay  in  Biirtow  county  \ouiig  nit-n^l)Oi> 
to-day— who  will  revokitioiii/e  thiiif;s  as  Oe-.senicr  did  ?  Ml-  was  nothing  more  ih.-m  a  i>ooi 
boy,  and  he  speni  all  the  money  he  had  and  all  he  could  luirrow  in  perfecting  his  proci-sy 
T<i-ila\  he  is  worth  millions,  ile  did  il  by  watching  the  process  and  niakioj;  specimens,  until 
he  rcflucfd  the  prici-  of  steel  friirii  ?300  a  inn  clown  to  $30  a  ion  by  a  simple  liitio  device  th.il 

Now,  about  the  luture.  and  what  uc  may  expect.  I  heard  my  father  say  tliai  in  183;  he 
heard  the  firsi  railroad  sjiccch  ever  made  in  (.It-ort;!;!.  He  6ai<l  lie  drove  a  wagon  from  (iivin- 
nett  lounly  down  lo  Augusta,  anil  while  he  was  there  they  had  a  railroad  meeting.  He  said 
there  w,is  a  bull-headed  fat  man — lie  knew-  his  name,  but  1  have  forgnllen  it — got  up  and  made 
a  railni.LiI  s|ieech.  the  first  he  ever  heard,  and  he  said  he  thought  the  fellow  was  lying,  and  he 
th(iuf;hl  so  up  to  the  time  be  died,  I  reckon.  He  said  ihej  had  a  si.ige  line  between  .-^ugust.i 
and  Ch,-irk-Miin,  and  that  ihey  had  accomplished  a  most  wonderful  feat  ihat  day.  Vou  kno« 
ihal  railroad  trnm  Augusta  to  Charleston  when  linished  was  the  longest  railroad  in  the  world. 
He  said  this  s|ie.iker  said  :  "  Vou  arc  now  hauling,  by  your  stages,  seventeen  people  a  week 
from  Augusta  to  Ch.irlcsion,  Why,"  said  he,  ■'  leliow--citizens,  when  we  get  this  railroad  built 
from  Augusta  10  Charleston,  with  our  steam  engine  on  It  anil  our  car  behind  it,  we  will  haul  a 
hundred  men  from  Augusta  10  Charleston  a  week."  1  say  everybotly  thought  he  was  King 
when  he  said  it.  That  was  before  lhe\  had  any  r.iilroads.  Nobody  could  conceive  of  w  hat  il 
was  going  111  do.     If  ih.u  man  had  told  iheni  ihe  truth,  that  in  fifty  years  they  would   be  able 
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to  haul  fifty  thousand  from  Augusta  to  Charleston  and  back  in  less  than  a  week,  they  would 
have  thrown  him  out  of  the  window.  [Laughter.]  Su|)|K)se  ten  years  ago  a  man  had  told  you 
that  in  ten  years  you  would  be  able  to  talk  to  a  man  from  here  to  Atlanta,  and  that  he  could 
hear  you  and  that  you  could  hear  him,  you  would  not  have  believed  it,  would  you  ?  I  wouldn't, 
and  1  didn't  for  a  good  while ;  thought  there  was  a  little  ventriloquism  in  it.  A  man  wanted 
me  to  go  into  that  with  him  once,  but  I  thought  he  was  trying  to  get  my  money,  and  I  wouldn't 
put  in  it.  I  met  that  man  afterwards  and  found  that  he  had  made  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars  for-what  he  had  offered  me  for  five  hundred.  He  even  put  up  his  machine  and  let  me 
talk  through  it,  but  I  did  not  believe  it.  I  thought  he  was  fooling  me.  That  fellow  came  from 
New  England. 

Now  you  all  recollect  about  the  telegraph.  Forty  or  fifty  years  ago  none  of  us  would  have 
believed  that  to  have  been  possible.  .And  if  you  had  talked  about  spanning  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
with  a  cable,  it  would  have  been  considered  all  moonshine.  Bui  tht'y  did  it,  and  those  engaged 
in  it  all  got  rich,  every  one  of  them.  And  lo-tlay  you  can  hear  what  is  done  in  London  before  it 
occurs.     They  have  belted  this  world  around  with  lightning. 

I  am  no  prophet.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  one,  but  I  tell  )ou  one  thing,  and  it  does  not  re- 
•quire  any  prophet  to  tell  it  to  you  ;  that  if  you  take  off  the  din  that  covers  up  the  mineral  wealth 
•of  Bartow  county  and  put  it  into  your  furnace  with  the  proper  mixtures,  in  ten  or  fifteen  years 
from  now.  you  will  think  if  I  predict  that  land,  instead  ol  being  ten,  or  twenty,  or  thirty  dollars 
an  acre,  will  be  worth  five  or  six  hundred  dollars  an  aere,  you  will  think  I  am  not  telling  you 
the  truth,  but  it  is  true.  Why  do  I  know  it  ?  Only  the  third  generation  is  making  iron  in 
Pennsylvania  to-day.  Yet,  if  you  go  around  where  they  have  started  these  manufactories,  the 
land  to-day  cannot  be  bought  for  five  hundred  dollars  an  acre,  and  there  is  not  a  particle  of 
iron  ore  on  it.  The  building  of  manufactories  has  enhanced  the  value  of  it.  When  you  build 
your  furnace  and  other  industries,  every  fanner  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Cartersville  will  be 
benefitted. 

Mr.  Sam  Noble  said  when  he  went  down  to  Anniston,  and  started  to  make  a  furnace  there, 
the  peo|)le  were  living  in  log  houses,  the  farmers  barely  making  a  living,  never  sold  a  bushel 
■of  apples  or  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  apd  never  had  anything  in  the  world  but  what  they  got  from 
the  s.ile  of  a  little  cotton  they  hauled  to  Rome  ;  chickens  were  selling  at  live  cents  apieCe,  and 
■eggs  at  five  to  eight  cents  a  dozen,  and  they  would  even  give  them  to  you  if  they  couldn't  sell 
them.  Alter  he  put  up  furnaces  there,  and  the  men  who  work  at  the  furnaces  get  from  one  to 
three  dollars  a  day,  they  buy  the  extra  supplies  those  farmers  have — their  apples  and  onions 
and  vegetables,  and  ever)thing  they  raise,  and  things  they  gave  to  the  hogs  before,  they  now 
get  good  prices  for;  tour  or  five  times  as  much  as  thry  got  for  what  they  sold  before  the  fur- 
nace was  built.  All  these  things  came  into  market,  and  it  gives  the  farmers  good  prices  for 
their  products,  and  they  have  got  to  living  in  white  houses,  and  ride  in  top  buggies,  and  they 
go  to  church  regularly,  and  pay  the  preacher  with  some  of  the  money,  and  pay  the  lawyers 
and  doctors,  and  they  feel  good  and  rich  and  happy,  and  their  lands  that  could  be  bought 
■when  he  went  there  in  1872  for  three  or  four  or  five  dollars  an  acre,  are  now  worth  thirty  or 
forty  dollars  an  acre,  and  the  day  is  coming  very  soon,  when  it  will  take  one  hundred  dollars 
an  acre  to  buy  a  farm  within  ten  miles  of  Anniston. 

You  cannot  fill  up  your  streets  with  unemployed  people.  You  must  give  them  employ- 
ment. If  you  do  not  they  will  live  off  of  you.  You  can  put  them  to  digging  iron  ore.  You 
■can  put  them  to  smelting  that  ore.  You  can  put  them  to  work  in  the  rolling-mills,  and  you 
can  put  them  to  making  these  little  steel  wires,  and  the  first  thing  you  know  some  fellow  will 
-come  along  and  start  that  hairpin  factory,  and  that  button  factory,  and  that  fish-hook  factory, 
and  all  those  people  will  want  to  eat  vegetables  and  fruit,  and  your  other  products,  and  you 
Avill  keep  on  until  you  will  become  one  of  the  richest  and  best  sections  not  only  in  the  South, 
but  in  the  world. 

I  say  this  is  practical  common  sense,  and  I  can  tell  you  how  you  can  find  out  whether  it  is 


W't  have  ill  the  Utiitcil  Stales  twenty-six  hundred  and  fifiy-two  couniics.  Take 
if  1880  and  look  at  the  Iwenty  oiunlies  where  farm  products  and  farming  lanils 
bring  the  highest  prices,  and  ymi  will  tind  it  is  those  counties  where  ihey  have  iron  fiim 
and  hairpin  factory  and  fish-hook  factory,  an*l  all  those  kind  of  things  that  I  have  been  talking 
about,  that  you  can  have  here  in  Bartow  counly,  as  well  as  anjTvhere  else.  1  say  ii 
ties  where  all  farm  products  are  the  highest,  are  those  that  hai'e  iron  furnaces,  where  em- 
ployees have  to  have  something  to  eat,  anii  drink  and  to  wear,  and  Ihey  buy  it  from  the  farm- 
ers of  the  surrounding  country.  You  have  a  home  market  for  every  bit  of  your  surplus  prod- 
ucts, and  it  docs  not  have  10  lie  and  rot  and  go  to  manure,  or  fed  to  your  hogs  and  sheep  and 
cows,  unless  you  want  10  do  it  to  make  good  stock.  Now,  you  lake  the  Iwenty  counlks  out  of 
this  twenty-six  hundred  and  fifiy-iwo  counties  where  farming  lands  and  farm  products  linng 
the  smallest  prices,  and  you  will  find  ihey  are  those  counties  most  remote  from  the  mdnufac- 
luring  centers.  Now.  1  refer  you  to  the  census  of  1S80.  Study  it.  It  is  full  of  valuable  io- 
formalion  for  you.  It  will  do  the  i>eople  of  Bartow  counly  good  to  go  over  these  questions, 
antt  think  about  them,  because  you  are  directly  interested  in  what  1  say. 

1  lell  you  now  there  is  nospot  on  thcglobe.or  I  know  of  none,  from  Maine  lo  California.- and 
froni  the  lakes  10  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  ihat  have  the  resources  that  1  allude  to,  in  as  great  pto- 
fusion  as  you  have  here  within  twenty  miles  around  your  town.  You  hai'e  a  fine  climate  to  liiT 
in  the  year  round,  and  you  have  a  soil  as  valuable  as  the  valleys  of  the  Mississippi.  You  have 
everything  to  make  you  comfortable  except  money,  and  plenty  of  it.  and  the  means  1  have  sug- 
gested, is  the  way  to  get  that. 

Now,  fellow-citiicns,  I  have  talked  10  you  longer  than  I  had  intended  to,  for,  to  tell  you  (h« 
truth,  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  to  make  a  speech.  I  thought  1  was  coming  up  here  to  confer 
with  you  and  help  you  to  raise  money  10  build  a  furnace.  I  want  you  to  do  it.  I  wani  Barlow 
county  to  take  hold  of  this  thing,  for  there  is  tiothing  in  the  world  that  will  pay  you  so  well  as 
the  fortunes  that  you  may  make  for  yourselves  in  this  matter. 

Right  here  I  want  to  call  to  mind  a  little  fable  that  I  learned  when  1  was  at  school,  and 
probably  many  of  you  remember  ii.  You  remember  the  m.in  that  had  a  wheat  field,  and  ihe 
wheat  was  just  getting  ripe,  when  he  carried  his  son  10  look  at  it,  and  he  said  :  "  My  son,  this 
field  of  wheal  is  nearly  ripe,  and  I  want  you  to  go  out  to-day  and  get  all  the  neighbors  locome 
and  help  nie  cut  it."  There  were  some  young  birds  in  their  nest  in  the  wheal,  and  thcv  heard 
what  the  falher  said  lo  his  son,  and  when  he  went  off  the  old  molher  bird  came  back,  and  the 
iaid  :  "Mother,  wi 
e.  and  they  said  : 

e  nol  coming  here 
;  back  to  look  at 


little  ones,  being  frightened. 
The  mother  inquired  ihe  caL 
all  his  neigbbors  to  help  thi 
frightened  ;  the  neighbors  a 
the  farmer  with   his  son  can 
getting  pretty  ripe,  and   as  we  cam 
by-w,iys  and  highways  and  hire  sor 
and   in  a  short  while  the  old  niolhe 
than  before,  and  said.  "Mother,  we  are  gone  now 
her  what  had  occurred,  and  the  mother  bird  said, 
men  in  this  neighborhood  10  help  thtm,  for  their  wh 
and   be  slrong  enough  lo  fly,  before  he  gets  men 
father  and  son  came  back  and  looked  .-it  the  wheal, 
ripe,  and   the  falher  said  :  "  My  boy,  we  cannot  gi 
^■nybody  lo 


ind  be  c 


are  going  lo  be  disi 

We  heard  the  owner  tell  bis  son  10  sumii 
The  old  bird  said.  "  My  children  do  ni>i 
o  help  him  cut  his  wheal."  The  ne\l  w 
s  wheat,  and  he  said.  '"  My  son  this  whea 


neighbors  in  lo  help  us.  you  go  out  on  all  ihc 

jme  and  help  us  locul  ihis  wheal."     They  Icli, 

lid  the  lillle  ones  were  worse   frightened 

The  mother  asked  why.  and  they  told 

Do  noi  be  alarmed,  they  cannot  hire  .iny 

1  needs  culling,  too  ;  \  ou  will  have  wings 

cut  his  wlie.ii."     In   Ibree  or  four  dais 

nd  it  was  nearly  ready  10  fall,  gelling  loo 

jur  neighbors  lo  cut  this  wheal,  and  we 

Monday 


selves."     The  mother  bird  came  back,  and  bearing  what  the  farmer  had  said,  lold  the  liitle 
■'  Now,  il  is  time  10  move  ;  they  have  resolved  lo  do  the  work  themselves,  and  they  mean 
ess."     And  ihey  gol  out  of  that  wheal  lield. 
oii  have  all  this  wealth  in  jour  midst.     You  h.ive  il  here,  and  it  needs  your  allenlion  now 
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above  all  other  things,  because  the  interests  of  the  world  demands  it  of  you.  If  you  leave  it 
alone,  and  you  suffer  by  it,  you  have  nobody  to  blame  but  yourselves.  Talk  to  your  neighbor 
who  is  able  to  subscribe,  and  it  he  happens  to  be  one  of  these  really  close  men  who  is  afraid  to 
trust  anybody,  make  him  one  of  the  trustees.  You  raise  the  money,  I  say,  to  build  that  fur- 
nace. ^You  raise  it  for  tiie  purpose  of  doing  what  I  told  you,  and  the  balance  will  come  to  you. 
Show  vour  faith  bv  vour  works  first,  and,  when  you  have  done  that,  vou  will  live  to  bless  the 
day  when  you  made  up  your  minds  to  cut  your  wheat  yourselves.     [Applause.] 


KEELY,  Captain  JOHN.  For  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  there  was  no 
name  better  known  in  Atlanta,  if  indeed  in  the  whole  State  of  Georgia^ 
than  that  of  the  late  Captain  John  Keely,  and  no  commercial  history  of  the 
city  of  his  home  and  honorable  achievements  would  be  complete  which  failed 
to  give  prominent  mention  of  his  successful  career.  He  was  born  in  the  beau- 
tiful little  village  of  Newtownbarry,  county  of  Wexford.  Ireland,  in  1839.  and  is 
a  son  of  Thomas  and  Cecelia  Keely.  After  having  received  a  good  English 
education  in  his  native  town,  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  he  began  his  business 
career  in  Dublin  as  a  clerk  in  a  dry  goods  store.  He  was  employed  for 
seven  years  in  this  capacity  and  displayed  such  capability  that,  at  the  end  of 
this  time,  he  was  employed  to  fill  a  situation  at  the  head  of  a  department  in 
the  largest  dry  goods  house  in  Quebec,  Canada.  Reaching  that  city  he  re- 
mained there  one  year,  when,  having  completed  his  engagement,  he  went  to 
New  York.  He  was  kept  busy  in  New  York  about  twenty  months,  having 
charge  of  the  silk  department  in  one  of  the  leading  dry  goods  houses  in  the 
metropolis. 

Having  a  strong  desire  to  visit  the  South,  in  1858  he  came  to  Atlanta  and 
entered  the  employ  of  the  dry  goods  house  of  Halpin  &  Myers.  While  in 
their  employ  he  became  a  member  of  the  Jackson  Guards,  a  militia  company 
then  existing  in  the  city.  After  a  year's  connection  with  the  company  the 
struggle  between  the  States  began,  and  those  who  had  been  **  playing  soldiers "^ 
in  times  of  peace  were  confronted  with  all  the  realities  of  war.  The  Jackson 
Guards  were  called  upon  by  the  State  of  Georgia  to  act  in  her  defense,  and 
promptly  answered  the  call.  The  company  was  enrolled  in  June,  1861,  as 
Company  **  B,"  Nineteenth  Georgia  Infantry,  and  among  the  members  was 
young  Keely  as  second  lieutenant.  He  had  before  served  as  an  officer  of  the 
company,  and  when  the  State  of  his  adoption  called  for  defenders  he  bravely 
responded,  fired  with  all  the  love  of  daring  that  has  made  his  race  honorable 
in  the  military  annals  of  the  world. 

The  Nineteenth  Regiment  became  a  part  of  Lee's  army  and  served  most  of 
the  time  in  Virginia,  but  on  two  occasions  was  withdrawn  from  that  State. 
On  one  instance  it  was  called  to  the  defense  of  Charleston,  S.  C  ,  where  it  re- 
mained for  eight  months,  during  which  time  it  contributed  a  portion  of  the 
garrison  at  Forts  Sumter  and  Wagner.  When  it  was  withdrawn  from  Charles- 
ton it  was  hurried  on  to  Florida  and  became  a  part  of  the  army  which  fought 
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-at  Olustee,  or  Ocean  Pond,  prior  to  which  Lieutenant  Keely  was  promoted  to 

the  rank  of  captain.  After  the  conclusion  of  the  Florida  campaign  the  Nine- 
teenth was  ordered  baclc  to  Charleston.  While  stationed  here  Captain  Keely 
with  fifty  men  was  sent  to  the  defense  of  Fort  Sumter,  where  he  rendered  val- 
uable  service  for  thirty  days.  In  the  meantime  the  regiment,  with  the  balance 
of  the  brigade,  rejoined  Lee's  army.  Captain  Keely  with  his  command  re- 
turned to  his  regiment  while  stationed  at  Drury's  Bluffs  and  participated  in 
the  campaign  that  followed,  including  the  h^ird  fought  battles  of  Cold  Haibor, 
siege  of  Petersburg,  and  other  engagements  which  marked  the  close  of  the  war, 
The  Nineteenth,  in  December,  1864.  became  a  part  of  General  Hooker's  divi- 
sion, which  was  ordered  to  Wilmington,  N,  C.  arriving  there  on  tlie  day  Fort 
Fisher  was  captured  by  the  Federal  forces.  The  command  afterwards  partici* 
patcd  in  the  battles  of  Kingston  and  Bentonville.  In  the  latter  battle  Captain 
Keely 's  leg  was  broken  by  a  bullet  while  charging  the  Federal  brea-slwork  on 
Sunday  morning,  March  19,  1S65.  He  lay  wounded  for  five  months  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  during  which  time  Lee  and  Johnson  had  surrendered,  From  the  effects 
oi  that  wound  he  never  fully  recovered,  and  it  finllly  proved  the  direct  cause 
of  his  death. 

For  ncariy  four  years  Captain  K,eeIy_waS  in  almost  constant  and  continuous 
service  in  the  field,  and  with  a  command  which,  in  many  of  the  most  hotly 
tontesled  battles  of  the  civil  war,  gained  a  record  for  soldierly  qualities,  bravery 
,d  daring  unsurpassed.  He  proved  himself  a  model  soldier  and  well  sus- 
tained the  martial  reputation  of  his  countrymen.  Another  has  said  of  him: 
"  He  served  with  great  gallantry  and  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  in  the 
army.  Brave  to  a  fault,  generous,  brilliant  and  witty,  he  was  the  soul  of  the 
camp  fire."  Indeed,  he  was  every  inch  the  soldier,  both  in  personal  appear- 
ance and  in  bravery.  He  possessed  the  qualities  of  which  great  generals  are 
made,  and  had  the  war  lasted  longer  he  would  have  certainly  reached  high 
rank. 

After  he  had  partially  recovered  from  the  effects  of  liis  wound  he  returned 
to  Atlanta  and  entered  the  employ  of  John  M.  Gannon  as  a  clerk,  in  the  dry 
goods  store  which  occupied  the  site  of  the  building  where  his  entire  mer- 
cantile career  was  aflerward  spent.  He  remained  in  Mr.  Gannon's  employ  for 
four  years,  when,  with  the  money  he  had  saved,  he  purchased  the  business. 
His  career  from  that  time  until  his  death  is  well  known  to  every  resident  of 
Atlanta,  Under  his  management  business  rapidly  increased,  and  to  meet  the 
demands  of  his  trade  additional  store  room  was  added  from  time  to  time,  and 
for  several  years  prior  to  his  retirement  from  mercantile  business,  in  the  sum- 
mer of  i388,  the  stores,  Nos.  $8,  60,  62  and  64  Whitehall  and  8  and  10  Hun- 
ter streets,  were  used  in  conducting  his  extensive  retail  trade,  probably  the 
largest  in  the  Southern  States,  sixty-five  to  eighty  persons  being  employed  in 
the  various  departments.     The  development  of  such  an  enormous  business  in 
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a  comparatively  few  years  by  one  who  came  to  Atlanta  at  the  close  of  the  war 
a  penniless  Confederate  soldier,  exhibited  his  wonderful  business  generalship  as 
well  as  undeviating  honesty  and  integrity.  For  more  than  twenty  years  his 
name  was  the  synonym  of  accurate  business  methods,  faithfulness  to  every  obli- 
gation and  whole-souled  congeniality,  such  as  made  him  esteemed,  trusted  and 
beloved  in  commercial  circles  all  over  the  country.  In  the  summer  of  1888  he 
retired  from  the  great  mercantile  interest  his  indefatigable  industry  and  unsur- 
passed business  sagacity  had  created,  intending  henceforth  to  devote  his  ener- 
gies to  less  exacting  and  onerous  pursuits.  But  his  well  earned  period  of  rest 
was  not  to  come,  as  he  had  longed  and  fondly  hoped.  He  had  for  some 
years  been  in  feeble  health,  his  old  army  wound  being  a  source  oi  almost  con- 
stant pain.  At  the  time  he  closed  out  his  business  he  was  suffering  from  ner- 
vous prostration,  and  he  sought  relief  at  a  neighboring  health  resort,  only  to 
return  home  more  enfeebled.  An  abcess  added  to  his  sufferings,  and  from  the 
excessive  pain  he  endured  he  became  unconscious  a  few  days  prior  to  his  death. 
Blood  poisoning  ensued,  and  on  the  i8th  of  July,  1888,  surrounded  by  his 
loving  family  and  friends,  his  spirit  winged  its  flight  to  the  regions  of  eternal 
life. 

When  the  announcement  of  his  death  was  made  known  in  the  city  where 
he  had  so  long  and  worthily  lived,  the  expressions  of  grief  were  universal,  sin- 
cere and  profound.  His  loss  seemed  a  personal  bereavement  to  all.  Stores 
on  all  the  principal  streets  were  draped  in  mourning  and  for  the  first  time  in 
its  history  was  seen  in  Atlanta  a  sight  which  had  never  been  seen  before — the 
city  in  mourning  for  one  of  her  private  citizens.  The  city  press  declared  his 
loss  was  that  of  the  people,  and  paid  extended  and  eloquent  tribute  to  his 
worth.  Editorially  the  Constitution  voiced  the  popular  estimate  of  his  exalted 
character  as  follows : 

**  There  are  few  if  any  of  its  citizens  that  Atlanta  could  less  afford  to  spare 
than  Captain  John  Keely,  whose  death  occurred  yesterday,  after  but  a  brief  ill- 
ness resulting  from  a  wound  received  during  the  war. 

**  The  announcement  in  yesterday's  Constitution  that  he  was  seriously  ill 
was  read  with  surprise,  and  the  general  sympathy  expressed  for  him  was  a  high 
tribute  to  his  ext«nsive  acquaintance  and  his  widespread  popularity. 

"  Of  great  personal  magnetism,  genial  disposition,  of  the  strictest  integrity, 
both  in  his  social  and  business  life,  kind-hearted  and  charitable,  generous  as  a 
man,  and  liberal  and  enterprising  as  a  citizen.  Captain  Keely  has  long  been 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  the  well-known  men  of  Atlanta.  His  name  has 
long  been  a  household  word,  not  only  in  the  city,  but  throughout  the  State, 
and  in  the  management  of  the  great  business  which  he  built  his  career  has  been 
an  inspiring  example  of  what  pluck,  enterprise  and  honest  dealing  can  accom- 
plish., He  has  always  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  those  who  knew  him,. 
aad  in  all  of  his  transactions  his  name  is  unclouded  with  a  single  reproach." 


The  corporatioas,  societies  and  associations  of  which  he  had  been  a 
gave  expression  to  their  grief  and  spoke  their  admiration  of  tiie  dead  in  reso- 
lutions thafuttered  no  empty  praise,  The  merchants,  called  together  to  pay 
their  tribute  of  praise  among  other  kind  words  of  eulogy,  bore  the  following 
testimony  to  his  worth  : 

■'  As  a  neighbor,  friend,  competitor  and  gentleman  he  was  ever  generous, 
honorable  and  courageous,  and  ever  willing  to  adopt  those  measures  that  were 
for  the  betterment  of  business  and  humanity. 

"  In  his  sad  taking  away  we  fee!  ourselves  the  loss  of  a  warm  friend  and  a 
charming  companion,  and  that  the  city  of  Atlanta  has,  by  the  decree  of  God, 
lost  one  of  her  most  estimable,  valued  and  progressive  citizens." 

The  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  passed  the  following  resolulion 
of  respect  to  iiis  memory : 

"  It  is  with  a  sense  of  profound  sadness  that  we  record  the  decease  of  that 
most  popular  and  prosperous  merchant.  Captain  John  Kecly,  who  was  an  hon- 
ored and  esteemed  member  of  this  chamber.  Cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
zenith  of  usefulness,  no  man  was  ever  mourned  by  a  greater  number  of  friends 
among  all  classeiiK  Atlanta's  citizens  than  is  Captain  John  Keely. 

"  He  was  the  very  soul  of  honor,  generous,  brave  and  courleous  in  all  the 
relations  of  life.  As  a  business  man,  the  multitude  of  friends  who  mourn  his 
loss,  and  the  splendid  fortune  he  has  achieved  in  his  chosen  profession,  in  which 
he  was  recognized  as  a  prince — these  are  living  witnesses  to  his  honesty,  moral 
integrity  and  fine  business  qualities." 

The  fimerul  of  Captain  Keel)',  on  Friday,  July  20th,  was  a  notable  event. 
It  amounted  to  a  popular  demonstration.  The  universal  popularity  of  the  dead 
man  was  most  powerfully  shown.  No  mere  private  citizen  ever  had  a  grander 
tribute  paid  to  hi.s  memory.  Business  was  almost  entirely  suspended.  Nearly 
every  store  was  closed  and  many  of  them  were  draped  in  the  sable  garb  of 
mourning.  It  seemed  as  if  the  entire  population  of  the  city  gathered  togelher 
to  do  honor  to  his  memory,  and  surely  it  was  a  most  fitting  tribute  to  the  end- 
ing of  a  noble  and  manly  career,  such  a  tribute  of  affection  and  respect  as  shall 
ever  keep  green  his  gracious  memory. 

Captain  Kcely  was  married  in  1869  to  Miss  Ella  Neal,  daughter  of  John 
Neal,  one  of  the  most  successful  citizens  of  Atlanta,  and  whose  integrity  and 
true  nobility  of  character  are  well  known  throughout  the  Southern  States.  To 
Captain  Keely  and  wife  four  children — all  boys — have  been  born,  the  oldest  of 
whom  is  attending  Sewanee  College,  Tennessee.  Captain  Keely  was  a  mem- 
ber of  and  senior  warden  of  St.  Philip's  Episcopal  Church,  and  for  the  last 
seventeen  years  had  been  a  member  of  the  vestry. 

Few  men  have  been  more  successful  in  business  than  Captain  Keely,  and 
the  lives  of  few  men  furnish  better  or  more  inspiring  examples.  He  was  the 
architect  of  his  own  fortune,  and  right  use  did  he  make  of  every  opportunity 
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for  advancement.  As  a  young  man  he  was  faithful  to  every  trust,  and  by  hard 
work  and  self-denial  laid  the  foundation  of  a  rounded,  symmetrical  character. 
On  the  field  of  battle,  amid  dangers,  trials  and  hardships,  he  never  failed  to  do 
his  duty  regardless  of  consequences,  and  one  of  the  grandest  legacies  he 
leaves  behind  him  is  his  heroic  service  in  behalf  of  principles  he  believed  to  be 
right.  When  the  questions  which  had  been  submitted  to  the  arbitrament  of 
battle  were  settled  by  the  surrender  at  Appomattox,  he  accepted  the  result  like 
a  true  soldier  and  returned  to  take  up  the  avocations  of  peace.  He  wasted  no 
time  in  vain  regrets,  and  with  hopeful  courage  began  the  struggle  for  a  liveli- 
hood at  the  lowest  round  of  the  ladder.  He  worked  hard,  saved  his  money, 
and  in  a  few  years  was  master  of  the  adverse  circumstances  that  had  surrounded 
him.  Within  nineteen  years  after  he  commenced  business  for  himself  he  amassed 
a  comfortable  fortune  and  rose  to  the  very  front  rank  of  Atlanta's  most  success- 
ful merchants.  The  secret  of  his  success  can  be  found  in  his  thorough  mastery 
of  his  business,  rugged  honesty  and  hard  work,  directed  by  intelligent  effort. 
The  allurements  of  politics  or  of  official  position  never  had  charm  for  him.  and 
his  participation  in  public  affairs  were  only  such  as  a  private  citizen  interested 
in  the  promotion  of  the  public  good.  He  was  appointed  onTfcr  staff  of  Gov- 
ernor McDaniel,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- colonel,  and  held  the  same  hon- 
orary position  under  Governor  Gordon,  both  of  which  appointments  were  unex- 
pected, but  compliments  he  highly  appreciated.  He  ever  exhibited  a  liberal 
public  spirit  and  a  ready  willingness  to  contribute  of  his  time  and  his  means, 
to  every  deserving  public  enterprise.  But  it  is  as  a  merchant  that  John  Kecly 
was  best  and  most  widely  known.  From  the  exciting  days  of  1865  until  his 
life  work  was  ended  he  was  an  active  force  and  a  powerful  factor  in  the  mer- 
cantile ranks  of  Atlanta,  and  his  eminent  success  and  unsullied  record  gave 
him  a  place  second  to  none  in  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  people  of 
Georgia  He  was  affable  and  courteous  in  manner  and  had  a  genial  disposi- 
tion, which  naturally  attracted  friends,  while  the  unbounded  warmth  and  depth 
of  his  friendship  enkindled  responsive  feelings  of  loyal  attachment.  That  he 
should  have  succeeded  beyond  the  measure  of  most  men  was  but  the  natural 
sequence  of  rare  ability  and  indefatigable  uidustry  united  to  honorable  methods 
and  worthy  motives.  His  career  should  be  an  inspiration  to  every  ambitious 
young  man,  and  in  every  way  it  is  wqrthy  of  imitation. 


INMAN,  SAMUEL  M.  is  known  as  the  ideal  citizen  of  Atlanta,  perhaps  no 
man  ever  attained  in  any  community  such  peculiar  distinction  as  he  holds 
in  this.  He  has  never  held  office,  persistently  declining  all  suggestions  on  that 
line.  And  yet  there  has  not  been  a  day  in  the  last  ten  years  when  he  could 
not  have  had,  without  the  asking,  and  without  opposition,  any  office  within  the 
gift  of  the  people.  For  him  simply  to  have  consented  to  accept  any  office  at 
any  stage  of  a  campaign  would  have  resulted  in  the  withdrawal  of  all  other 
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candidates,  ftich  is  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  his  integrity,  and  such  their 
devotion  to  faim  personally. 

This  distinction  has  not  been  won  by  any  brilliant  coup,  or  by  any  special- 
ly brilliant  gifts.  It  is  the  result  of  a  life  of  quiet  and  even  strength,  of  a  pur- 
pose at  all  times  certain,  the  best  interest  of  the  people,  of  a  Christian  manli- 
ness and  loyalty  underlying  every  action,  and  flavoring  the  whole  life.  In 
every  enterprise  that  promises  to  advance  the  city  of  Atlanta  he  is  foremost, 
and  his  influence  is  always  cast  without  fear,  and  without  prejudice  for  that 
which  is  best.  His  name  heads  every  subscription  list  to  worthy  enterprise, 
and  his  liberality  sets  the  pattern  which  other  men  emulate,  but  which  no  man 
equals.  To  the  Young  Mens'  Christian  Association  he  gave  $s.ooo;  to  the 
tech  noli 'gical  school  $5 ,000 ;  to  a  hospital  for  white  and  colored  he  has  offered 
to  give  $10,000;  to  everything  he  gives,  and  so  quietly,  and  so  modestly  that 
halfof  hia  benefactions  are  not  suspected.  He  seeks  opportunity  to  do  good. 
and  to  be  helpful  to  his  fellow  citizens,  and  his  city.  On  one  occasion  the  richer 
member  of  a  prominent  firm,  with  which  he  had  no  connection  whatever,  and 
with  the  surviving  partners  of  which  he  had  but  small  acquaintance,  died.  Mr, 
Inman  at  once  sought  the  survivors,  and  said.  "  your  business  is  important  to 
Your  house  is  one  of  the  strongest  pillars  in  its  commercial  fabric  I 
do  not  know  what  temporary  effect  the  death  of  your  partner  may  have,  and  I 
have  called  to  say  to  you  that  my  check  for  $50,000  is  at  your  disposal  if  you 
should  need  it." 

The  offer  was  declined  with  thanks.  One  of  the  members  of  the  firm  told 
the  writer  of  the  occurence,  and  Mr.  Inman  will  learn,  when  he  reads  these 
pages,  for  the  first  time,  that  his  course  in  this  matter  is  even  known  to  a  hu- 
,man  beinj;  outside  of  himself  and  the  members  of  the  firm. 

Mr,  Inman  was  born  at  Dandridge,  in  Jefferson  county,  Tenn.,  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1S43.  He  is  the  son  of  S.  W.  and  Jane  (Martin)  Inman.  He  recei\ed 
his  primary  education  at  schools  in  and  about  Dandridge,  and.  coming 
from  a  strong  Presbyterian  family,  was  sent  to  Princeton  College,  where  his 
■education  was  completed.  When  he  was  eighteen  years  of  age  he  entered  the 
army,  joining  Company  K,  of  the  First  Tennessee  Cavalry,  which  was  con- 
nected with  General  Johnson's  army.  During  tlie  most  of  the  war  he  served 
as  lieutiinant  of  his  company,  and  was  endeared  to  his  men  by  the  same  quali- 
ties of  loyalty  and  unselfishness  that  have  made  him  so  beloved  since,  and  was 
knoivn  throughout  liis  rtgiment  anH  command  as  one  of  the  best  and  most 
fearless  of  snidiijrs.  Near  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  detailed  to  special  duty 
on  the  division  staff,  and  surrendered  with  the  army,  and  now  holds  his  hon- 
orable parole  as  one  of  his  most  valued  treasures.  After  the  war  he  settled  in 
Augusta  and  went  into  business.  He  remained  there  about  a  year,  and  in  the 
spring  of  18S7  removed  to  Atlanta,  which  city  has  since  been  his  home.  In  1867 
he  established,  with  his  father,  the  cotton  house  of  S.  W.  Inman  &  Son.     The 
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firm  name  was  changed  to  S.  M.  Inman  &  Co.  in  1869.  This  house  has  been 
wonderful iy  prosperous,  and  is  the  largest  cotton  house  in  the  South.  It  practi- 
cally contr.>ls  the  cotton  business  of  Atlanta,  and  has  a  branch  house  in  Hous- 
ton, Tex.,  which  does  perhaps  the  largest  business  in  that  State.  The  firm,  or 
members  of  it.  are  interested  in  cotton  compresses  throughout  the  South,  and 
the  aggre^^ate  business  done  is  enormous.  Mr.  Inman  has  the  rare  faculty  of 
judging  men  by  intuition,  and  has  surrounded  himself  both  in  Texas  and  in 
Georgia  with  a  corps  of  partners  and  employees  almost  unequaled  in  its  integ- 
rity and  efficiency.  Every  department  of  the  business  is  in  competent  hands, 
and  while  Mr.  Inman  is  devoted  to  the  great  firm  of  which  he  is  the  head,  the 
admirable  management  and  artang^ement  of  the  business  is  such  that  he  has 
much  leisure  for  other  enterprises  and  other  interests.  From  the  firm  he  draws 
an  income  that  would  long  ago  have  made  him  a  millionaire  had  not  his  un- 
usual generosity  prevented.  It  is  estimated  that  he  is  now  worth  from  three- 
quarters  of  a  million  to  a  million  dollars,  and  his  business  is  such  that  his  an- 
nual income  exceeds  the  interest  on  that  amount.  He  is  connected  with  many 
collateral  enterprises,  is  a  large  stockholder  in  the  Constitution  Publishing  Com- 
pany, is  a  large  real  estate  owner  in  Atlanta,  and  has  perhaps  a  quarter  mil- 
lion dollars  invested  in  the  stocks  of  other  enterprises  in  and  about  the  city. 
He  was  married  in  1868  to  Miss  Jennie  Dick,  of  Rome,  Ga.,  a  most  admirable 
lady,  who  still  graces  his  household  and  dispenses  charming  hospitality  to  his 
large  circle  of  friends.  He  has  two  sons  and  a  daughter  and  finds  no  happier 
place  than  in  his  handsome  and  delightful  home  in  the  midst  of  his  interesting 
family.  He  occupies  one  of  the  costliest,  and  most  luxurious  homes  in  Georgia. 
Mr.  Inman  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  strongest  families  in  this  country. 
His  brother,  Mr.  John  H.  Inman,  is  the  head  of  the  firm  of  Inman,  Swann  & 
Co.,  of  New  York,  president  of  the  West  Point  Terminal  Company  which  con- 
trols the  Richmond  and  Danville,  the  East  Tennessee,  and  the  Georgia  Central 
systems  of  railroads,  embracing  1 1,000  miles  of  rail,  and  four  million  dollars 
worth  of  steamships,  is  also  a  director  in  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  Road 
ivith  3,500  miles  of  rail,  and  a  director  in  such  institutions  in  New  York  as  the 
Fourth  National  Bank  and  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company.  The  re- 
maining brother,  Mr.  Hugh  Inman.  is  worth  perhaps  a  million  and  a  half,  owns 
the  Kimball  House  in  Atlanta,  and  other  valuable  property.  The  late  Mr. 
William  H.  Inman  rated  at  $4,000,000,  was  a  member  of  this  firm,  and  Mr. 
Walker  Inman,  of  Atlanta,  nearly  or  quite  a  millionaire,  is  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  S.  M.  Inman  &  Co.  Mr.  Swann,  the  remaining  member  of  Inman, 
Swann  &  Co.,  is  also  connected  with  the  Inman  family.  This  makes  an  ag- 
gregated strength  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  a  credit  and  prestige  that  is  simply 
without  limit.  Mr.  S.  M.  Inman  is  perhaps  the  safest  adviser  of  the  family. 
Upon  his  wise  conservatism,  and  his  far  reaching  sagacity,  both  of  his  broth- 
ers, while  each  is  strong  in  his  individuality,  largely  relies.     He  is  a  member 


of  the  directory  of  most  of  the  railroad  enterprises  embraced  in  what  is  now 
known  as  the  Inman  System,  and  wliicli  covers  almost  every  railroad  stretch- 
ing from  Richmond  to  Montgomery,  and  from  Bristol  to  Savannah.  In  these 
boards  he  is  an  active  and  earnest  member,  giving  himself  mainly  to  those  de- 
tails of  the  business  which  most  largely  concern  the  public  welfare.  He  is  al- 
ways in  the  front  of  practical  advancement  of  his  people.  To  his  efforts  more 
than  to  any  other  man  is  due  the  technological  school  of  Georgi  i,  the  most 
hopeful  experiment  in  practical  education  in  the  last  twenty  years.  To  this 
school  he  gave  five  thousand  dollars  out  of  his  own  pocket,  and  S'  cured  from 
Atlanta  $75,000  and  an  annuity  of  $2,500  a  year.  He  was  also  iiiitrumental 
in  securing  from  the  Slate  the  appropriation  which  built  the  school.  The  gov- 
ernor at  once  appointed  him  a  member  of  the  board  of  commissioners,  and  to 
his  wise  management  and  close  attention  to  details  is  largely  due  the  superb 
buildings  which  stand  as  a  monument  to  taste  and  economy.  This  school  is 
better  equipped  with  machinery  than  any  technological  school  in  America,  sur- 
passing by  the  testimony  of  Professor  Higgins,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  the  equip- 
ment of  the  famous  school  at  that  place.  The  Legislature  has  just  appropriated 
eighteen  thousand  dollars  a  year  to  its  support,  and  in  the  conte- 1  over  educa- 
tional institutions  of  Georgia  it  proved  to  be  most  popular,  and  weaker  institu- 
tions, leaning  on  its  popular  strength,  were  carried  through. 

s  is  a  hurried  summary  of  a  life  about  which  nothing  els.;  can  be  said 
L-than  praise.  It  is  not  an  eventful  or  noisy  life.  There  is  little  of  the  cataract  or 
babbling.  It  is  rather  a  strong  and  even  and  quiet  life.  It  is  the  river,  mighty, 
but  placid,  fructifying  every  land  through  which  it  passes,  enriching  wherever 
it  touches,  and  attracting  attention,  not  by  the  noise  of  its  rushing  waters,  but 
by  the  golden  fields  and  green  meadows  that  girt  its  banks  near  and  far. 

LOGAN,  Dr.  JOSEPH  PAYNE,  of  Atlanta,  was  born  in  Botetourt  county, 
Va.,  in  November,  1821,  and  is  a  son  of  Rev.  Joseph  D.  Logan,  who  was 
a  Presbyterian  minister.  He  was  educated  in  Lexington,  Va.,  and  for  a  time 
attended  Washington  College  at  that  place.  His  medical  education  was  re- 
ceived at  the  Virginia  Medical  College,  Richmond,  Va.,  and  the  medical  depart- 
ment of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  Philadelphia,  from  which  institution 
he  graduated  in  1841.  He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Culpepper 
county,  Va.,  and  removed  to  Atlanta  in  1854.  After  the  war  he  lived  for  sev- 
eral years  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  but  in  1868  permanently  located  in  Atlanta, 
where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  a  general  medical  practice. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  first  year  of  the  civil  war  he  became  a  sur- 
geon in  the  Confederate  army,  and  served  in  that  capacity  until  the  war  closed. 
He  was  a  professor  of  the  principles  of  medicine  in  the  Washington  University, 
Baltimore,  during  his  residence  in  that  city,  and  has  been  professor  of  physi- 
ology in  the  Atlanta  Medical  College.      He  is  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Medi- 
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cal  Association,  and  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  has  been  pres- 
ident of  the  former,  and  vice-  president  of  the  latter.  For  several  years  he  was 
editor  of  the  Atlanta  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  He  was  a  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Georgia  for  some  years,  by  appointment  of  the  gov- 
ernor, and  was  the  author  of  a  report  upon  smallpox,  submitted  to  that  board, 
and  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the  board  reporting  to  the  governor  upon  the 
epidemic  of  yellow  fever  in  Savannah.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  first 
board  appointed  by  the  city  council  of  Atlanta  to  organize  and  conduct  the 
public  schools  of  Atlanta  in  1869. 

Dr.  Logan  is  still  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  is 
at  the  present  time  in  years  of  practice  one  of  the  oldest  practitioners  in  the 
city.  He  has  ever  enjoyed  the  full  confidence  of  his  patients  and  brother  prac- 
titioners in  his  professional  ability,  while  his  reputation  as  an  exemplary  citi- 
zen has  always  been  of  the  highest  His  practice  has  been  general  in  charac- 
ter, and  attended  with  a  high  degree  of  pecuniary  and  professional  success. 
Since  its  organization  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  for  many  years  has  been  an  elder. 

He  was  married  in  1843  ^^  Miss  Ann  E.  Pannell,  of  Orange  county,  Va., 
who  died  in  April,  1885.  His  present  wife  was  Miss  Alice  Clark,  of  Atlanta, 
whom  he  married  in  June.  1887. 


MARKHAM,  Colonel  WILLIAM,  of  Atlanta,  was  born  in  Goshen, 
Conn.,  October  9,  181 1,  and  is  a  son  of  William  and  Ruth  (Butler)  Mark- 
ham.  His  paternal  ancestors  came  from  England  and  settled  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  in  1663.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  for  many  years  resided  at  New 
Hartford,  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-one  years.  At  the  latter  place 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  educated  and  remained  until  1833,  when  became 
to  North  Carolina,  and  spent  two  years  in  that  State.  In  1835  he  came  to 
Georgia  and  located  in  Augusta,  and  for  the  following  year  his  business  called 
him  to  different  parts  of  the  State.  In  1836  he  located  in  McDonough,  Henry 
county,  where  he  remained  for  fourteen  years  engaged  in  farming  and  mer- 
chandising, and  while  residing  here  in  1853  married  a  daughter  of  William 
Berry,  of  that  county.  Two  children  were  born  to  them  a  son,  Marcellus  O. 
Markham,  and  a  daugnter,  the  wife  of  Robert  J.  Lowry,  of  Atlanta. 

Colonel  Markham  was  successful  in  his  business  ventures  in  McDonough, 
and  in  1853  moved  to  Atlanta.  At  this  time  the  city  contained  but  three 
thousand  eight  hundred  inhabitants,  and  bore  little  resemblance  in  appear- 
ance or  size  to  the  Atlanta  of  to-day.  Soon  after  his  arrival  he  purchased 
the  three-story  brick  building  on  the  corner  of  Whitehall  and  Alabama  street, 
known  as  Parr's  Hall,  and  added  five  stores.  From  that  time  to  the  present 
■Colonel  Markham  has  continued  to  be  one  of  the  leading  real  estate  owners  in 
the  city,  and  from  1853  to  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  he  erected  118  stores  and 
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other  buildings.  In  1856  he  established  with  Lewis  Scofield  a  rolling-mill,  the 
first  ever  started  in  the  South,  and  engaged  in  rolling  railroad  iron  until  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  war,  when  the  concern  was  sold  to  the  Confederate  government 
So  thoroughly  did  Colonel  Markham  become  identified  with  the  new  city  of  At- 
lanta after  his  arrival,  both  by  purchase  of  real  estate  and  connection  witli  ils 
business  interests,  that  during  the  same  year  of  his  arrival  he  was  elected  on 
the  Whig  ticket  as  mayor  of  the  city.  At  that  time  the  city  contained  a  large 
number  of  lawless  characters,  to  restrain  whom  devolved  almost  solely  upon 
the  mayor.  Mayor  Markham  was  fully  equal  to  the  task,  and  during  his  ad- 
ministralion  the  laws  were  rigidly  enforced,  and  a  period  of  unusual  quiet  and 
order  prevailed.  During  his  term  the  city  hall  was  buiil  and  several  measures 
of  great  public  necessity  were  carried  out. 

Before  the  war  between  the  States  began.  Colonel  Markham.  seeing  the  in- 
evitable drilt  of  affairs,  was  among  the  comparatively  few  in  Atlanta  who  cou- 
rageously advised  against  secession,  and  warned  the  people  against  the  appeal 
to  arms.  During  the  period  of  hostilities  he  remained  true  to  the  side  of  the 
Union,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  add  to  the  comfort  of  Federal  prisoners, 
stationed  al  Atlanta  as  well  as  to  the  Confederates. 

After  the  Confederate  soldiers  abandoned  all  hope  of  retaining  the  city 
against  the  assaults  of  the  Federal  army,  Colonel  Markham  was  appointed  one 
of  the  committee  by  Mayor  Calhoun  to  surrender  the  city  to  General  Sherman. 
When  the  Union  forces  took  possession  of  the  city  Colonel  Markham  was 
selected  by  General  Sherman  with  James  Dunning,  H,  C.  Holcomb  and  Lewis 
Scofield  to  announce  to  the  Federal  authorities  the  Union  and  Confederate 
sympathizers.  When  the  order  was  given  by  General  Sherman  that  the  in- 
habitants  should  leave  the  city,  Colonel  Markham  went  North,  and  remained 
until  the  war  closed.  To-day,  after  the  lapse  of  nearlv  a  quarter  of  a  century 
since  the  war,  Colonel  Markham  has  naught  to  regret  for  the  course  he  pur- 
sued during  this  trying  period  of  the  nation's  life,  and  considers  one  of  the 
richest  legacies  he  has  to  leave  his  children  is  the  fact  that  he  was  then  true  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States. 

In  June,  1865.  Colonel  Markham  returned  to  Atlanta,  and  was  among  the 
first  of  its  refugee  citizens  to  return.  He  immediately  began  to  do  his  part  in 
the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  and  by  the  erection  of  buildings,  both  private  houses 
and  stores,  did  much  to  restore  confidence  in  its  future.  Since  his  identifica- 
tion with  the  city  he  has  erected  forty-eight  buildings,  which  includes  some  of 
the  finest  dwellings  and  business  blocks  in  Atlanta.  In  1875  he  built  the 
Markham  House,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  hotels  in  the  city,  and  since  the 
war  his  tirtie  and  attention  have  been  almost  solely  devoted  to  the  manage- 
ment of  his  extensive  real  estate  interest,  which  has  largely  grown  and  expand- 
ed during  recent  years. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party  Colonel  Markham  was  a- 
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Whig  in  political  faith,  but  has  since  acted  with  the  former  organization  in 
State  and  national  affairs,  while  in  local  politics  he  supports  candidates  of  his 
choice  regardless  of  political  lines.  In  1876  he  was  the  Republican  candidate 
for  Congress  in  the  fifth  district,  accepting  the  candidacy  more  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  party  organization  than  hope  of  being  elected.  Although  he 
was  defeated,  he  made,  under  the  circumstances,  a  most  creditable  contest 

Ever  since  his  residence  in  Atlanta  Colonel  Markham  has  been  a  member 
and  active  worker  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  He  was  early  elected  an 
elder,  and  organized  the  first  Presbyterian  Sabbath  school  in  the  city ;  was  in- 
strumental in  forming  Sabbath  schools  in  other  places,  and  he  was  actively  en- 
gaged in  this  branch  of  church  work  for  sixteen  years.  He  is  also  connected 
with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  and  in  the  promotion  of  all  reli- 
gious and  charitable  work  has  been  a  generous  contributor.  For  the  last  twelve 
years  he  has  taken  a  deep  interest  in  orange  cultivation  in  Florida,  and  owns 
an  orange  grove  of  one  hundred  acres  eight  miles  from  Sanford,  on  the  We- 
kiva  River. 

Colonel  Markham  has  contributed  in  many  ways  to  the  advancement  of 
Atlanta.  Here  all  his  interests  are  centered,  and  his  money  and  talents  have 
been  almost  solely  devoted  to  the  development  of  the  city.  He  is  a  man  of 
good  business  judgement,  careful  and  methodical  in  habits,  and  has  proven  his 
unbounded  faith  in  the  future  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  capital  city.  He 
freely  contributes  to  all  benevolent  objects,  while  his  private  charities,  always 
unostentatious,  are  bestowed  in  an  unstinted  way.  His  sturdy  honesty  and 
unbending  integrity  in  all  business  affairs  are  known  to  all  who  have  had  busi- 
ness relationship  with  him,  and  no  man  in  Atlanta  possesses  more  unreservedly 
the  trust  and  confidence  of  the  commercial  community.  His  life,  viewed  from 
all  sides  has  been  a  success,  and  in  all  the  relations  of  a  father,  husband  and 
citizen  alike  honorable  and  worthy  of  imitation.  Although  past  the  allotted 
three  score  and  ten  his  mental  and  physical  vigor  gives  promise  of  years  of 
usefulness,  and  that  he  may  live  many  years  to  enjoy  a  well  earned  repose,  is 
the  wish  of  every  friend  of  the  city  which  his  years  of  honorable  toil  has  en- 
riched and  made  more  prosperous. 


MILES,  WILLIAM  BURTIS  was  born  in  Champaign  county,  O.,  and  is  a 
son  of  Abram  C.  and  Martha  J.  (Miller)  Miles.  His  parents  were  of  Welch 
and  German  descent.  His  father  was  a  contractor  and  builder,  and  through 
the  State  of  Ohio  erected  numerous  public  and  private  buildings.  He  died  in 
1875,  but  his  wife  is  still  living,  and  resides  with  the  subject  of  this  sketch  in 
Atlanta. 

W.  B.  Miles  lived  with  his  parents  at  West  Liberty,  O.,  during  most  of  the 
years  of  his  boyhood,  where  he  received  a  common  school  education.  At  the 
age  of  nineteen  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  Company  *'8,"  First  Regiment  of 


New  York  Sharpshooters,  but  was  soon  after  promoted  to  the  rank  of  sergeant- 
major  of  the  regiment.  This  command  formed  a  part  of  the  Army  of  the  Poto- 
mac, and  participated  in  all  the  principal  engagements  in  which  this  division 
of  the  Union  forces  took  part  until  the  war  closed,  when  Mr.  Miles  was  mus- 
tered out  of  service  at  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

After  the  war  he  settled  in  Toledo,  O.,  and  began  his  career  as  a  contractor 
and  builder.  The  most  prominent  of  the  early  buildings  erected  by  him  were 
the  Masonic  Temple  and  Hotel  Madison  at  Toledo.  He  remained  alone  until 
1882,  when  I.  K.  Cramer  and  Charles  D.  Horn  became  associated  with  him 
as  partners  under  the  firm  name  of  Miles,  Cramer  &  Horn.  Mr.  Cramer  re- 
tired in  1884,  and  from  that  time  until  the  death  of  Mr.  Horn  in  August, 
1887,  the  firm  name  was  Miles  &  Horn. 

Besides  the  construction  of  many  business  blocks  and  private  residences  in 
Toledo,  Mr.  Miles  erected  court-houses  and  other  public  buildings  in  Michigan, 
Indiana  and  Ohio.  In  1884  he  and  his  partner  secured  the  contract  to  erect 
the  State  capitol  at  Atlanta,  and  in  the  fall  of  that  year  he  moved  to  this  city, 
where  he  has  since  been  principally  engaged  in  prosecuting  this  work.  This 
building,  finished  in  January.  1889,  is  the  finest  structure  in  the  State,  and  the 
admirable  manner  of  its  construction  will  be  a  fitting  monument  to  the  skill 
and  honesty  of  Mr.  Miles,  under  whose  personal  supervision  and  direction  the 
work  progressed. 
L  Onerous  as  have  been  the  duties  in  connection  with  the  capitol  buildmg.  it 
"  has  not  consumed  all  the  time  and  energies  of  Mr,  Miles.  He  is  president  of 
the  Atlanta  Bridge  and  Axle  Company,  which  is  the  only  bridge  company 
engaged  in  building  iron  and  steel  bridges  throughout  the  South,  and  employs 
about  three  hundred  men. 

Mr.  Miles  is  also  general  manager  of  the  Southern  Marble  Company,  which 
was  organized  in  1886.  and  now  has  offices  in  Cincinnati  and  Atlanta.  The 
quarries  and  mills  of  the  company  are  located  in  Pickens  county.  Ga.,  and  the 
superior  quality  of  marble  obtained  from  this  section  of  the  State  has  devel- 
oped into  an  extensive  enterprise. 

Mr.  Miles  was  married  in  1868  to  Sarah  M.  Morehead.of  Ottawa,  O.  Thr-y 
have  had  four  children,  three  of  whom  are  living.  Mr.  Miles  and  his  wife  are 
members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Atlanta. 

Although  he  has  been  only  a  few  years  a  resident  of  Atlanta  Mr.  Miles  has 
become  thoroughly  identified  with  the  city  by  extensive  business  interests. 
Ho  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  his  line  of  work,  and  has  the  power  to 
carry  on  large  and  varied  enterprises  without  difficulty,  and  in  such  a  wayas 
to  secure  the  best  results.  He  possesses  executive  force  of  unusual  degree.and 
in  the  management  of  large  bodies  of  men  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  suc- 
cess. The  rapid  progress  he  has  made  is  the  best  proof  of  the  honorable  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  performed  his  business  obligations.      His  record  in  this  re- 
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gard  has  secured  for  him  the  unbounded  confidence  of  the  people,  and  is  the 
best  guarantee  that  whatever  interest  is  intrusted  to  him  will  receive  faithful 
and  honest  attention.  His  selection  of  Atlanta  as  a  permanent  home  has  in 
numerous  ways  advanced  the  material  welfare  of  the  city,  while  the  progress 
and  development  of  the  enterprises  with  which  he  is  connected  will  still  further 
add  to  the  general  prosperity. 


MYNATT,  Colonel  P.  L.,  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  Atlanta,  was 
born  in  Knox  county,  Tenn.,  about  fifty  years  ago,  and  is  a  son  of  Joseph 
-and  Eliza  (Hickle)  Mynatt.  the  former  of  English  and  the  latter  of  German 
descent.  His  ancestors  settled  in  Virginia  before  the  Revolution,  and  here 
both  of  his  parents  were  born.  His  father  was  a  farmer  and  the  early  life  of 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  passed  upon  a  farm.  His  elementary  education 
was  received  at  the  old  field  school  of  his  native  town.  He  afterwards  at- 
tended Marysville  College  in  Blount  county,  Tenn.,  from  which  he  gradu- 
ated in  1850.  After  a  short  period  in  teaching  school  in  DeKalb  county,  Ala., 
he  began  the  study  of  law  at  home,  supplemented  by  a  term  in  the  Lebanon 
law  school  of  Middle  Tennessee.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1855,  ^^^  ^^ 
once  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Jacksboro,  Campbell  county,  Tenn. 
Here  he  remained  but  a  shore  time,  when  desiring  a  wider  field,  he  removed 
to  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  where  he  was  gaining  a  lucrative  practice  when  the  war 
between  the  States  began.  In  this  struggle,  by  conviction,  education  and  ties 
of  kindred  his  sympathies  were  naturally  with  the  Confederate  cause.  He  ac- 
cordingly in  the  early  part  of  the  war  united  with  Company  B,  of  the  Sixty- 
sixth  Confederate  Regiment  of  Tennessee  Infantry,  which  for  several  months 
was  mainly  engaged  in  guarding  bridges.  In  the  early  part  of  1862  he  enlisted 
in  Company  I,  Second  Cavalry  Regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Henry 
Ashby,  and  during  the  battle  of  Murfreesboro  he  was  made  commissary  of  the 
First  Cavalry  Regiment  under  Colonel  James  E.  Carter.  While  serving  in  this 
capacity  he  was  made  commissary  of  the  cavalry  corps  commanded  by  Gen- 
eral W.  Y.  C.  Humes,  which  formed  a  part  of  General  Wheeler's  cavalry  com- 
mand. He  remained  in  the  latter  position  until  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was 
paroled  at  Charlotteville,  May  3,  1865.  During  his  extended  military  career 
Colonel  Mynatt  served  principally  on  staff  duty,  and  was  almost  constantly  in 
the  field,  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  of  many  of  the  most  hard  fought  battles 
of  the  rebellion. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  Colonel  Mynatt  came  to  Atlanta,  and  no  young 
attorney  ever  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  under  circumstances  of  more 
discouragements.  Not  only  was  the  field  selected  at  that  time  anything  but 
promising,  but  his  books  and  property  in  Tennessee  had  been  confiscated,  and 
without  money  or  aid  of  friends,  he  was  compelled  to  commence  life  anew. 
Pressing  necessities  gave  him  no  time  to  waste  over  useless  regrets,  and  in  hard 


work  and  patient  industry  he  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  his  present  de- 
served success  at  the  bar.  His  clientage  increased  rapidly,  and  but  a  short 
lime  elapsed  after  his  removal  to  Atlanta  before  he  had  acquired  as  profitable 
a  practice  as  held  by  any  member  of  his  profession  in  the  cily.  His  position 
as  one  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Atlanta  bar  was  soon  gained,  and  during 
the  many  years  that  have  since  gone  by,  not  only  has  this  position  been  main- 
tained  in  a  vigorous  contest  for  professional  laurels,  but  it  is  not  too  much  lo- 
say  that  few,  if  any,  in  the  State  stand  higher  in  the  estimation  of  the  members 
of  his  profession  for  his  ihorough  knowledge  and  master)'  of  the  principles  of 
law.  His  practice  has  been  general  in  character,  but  has  pertained  principally 
to  civil  and  especially  corporation  cases.  He  has  been  connected  with  some  of 
the  most  important  litigations  in  Atlanta,  a  notable  case  being  a  suit  brought  by 
the  bondholders  against  the  Air  Line  Railroad,  involving  $i  1,000,000.  In  this 
case  Colonel  Mynatt  was  the  principal  attorney  of  the  railroad,  and  was  op- 
posed by  some  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  State.  It  attracted  wide  attention 
by  the  new  and  novel  legal  questions  it  gave  rise  to,  as  well  as  the  large  amount 
of  money  involved.  After  a  long  and  closely  contested  fight,  it  was  decided 
in  Colonel  Mynatt '5  favor,  and  is  justly  considered  one  of  his  greatest  legal  vic- 
tories. Another  test  of  Ins  legal  ability  was  furnished  in  1885,  in  the  noted 
contest  relative  to  the  constitutionality  of  the  prohibition  enactments.  This 
case  grew  out  of  the  adoption  by  the  people  of  Atlanta  of  proliibiiorj-  laws, 
^straining  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors.  It  was  sought  by  a  few  liquor  man- 
ufacturers, representing  large  capital,  to  have  these  laws  set  aside  as  unconsti- 
tutional. Several  of  the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  State  appeared  on  each  side,  and 
Colonel  Mynatt  was  selected  as  the  leading  counsel  for  the  defense.  He  won 
in  both  the  State  and  Federal  Courts,  and  probably  no  legal  fight  in  Georgia 
was  more  thoroughly  and  ably  conducted  by  the  respective  counsel.  He  was 
also  leading  counsel  in  the  State  railroad  commission  case,  commenced  in  1879 
and  continued  for  more  than  three  years.  This  litigation  grew  out  of  the  adop- 
tion by  the  State  of  the  law  creating  the  present  railroad  commission.  After 
the  appointment  of  commissioners,  some  of  the  leading  railroad  companies  of 
the  State  attempted  to  legally  restr'ain  them  from  discharging  the  duties  of 
their  office,  on  the  ground  that  the  law  creating  them  was  unconstitutional. 
Colonel  Mynatt  appeared  for  the  commissioners  against  some  of  the  leading 
lawyers  in  the  State,  and  succeeded  in  gaining  a  victory  in  the  State  and  United 
States  Court.  These  three  cases  attracted  at  the  time  great  attention,  and 
Colonel  Mynatt's  prominent  participation  in  them  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
entitle  him  to  the  reputation  of  a  lawyer  of  marked  ability.  He  is  the  legal 
representative  of  the  East  Tennessee.  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway  Company, 
and  the  Atlanta  and  Florida  Railroad  Company,  In  corporation  law  he  is 
particularly  well  versed,  and  his  practice  largely  pertains  to  litigation  growing 
out  of  the  complicated  and  conflicting  questions  thereto.     His  wonderful  sue- 
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cess  in  this  branch  of  practice  forcibly  illustrates  his  well  grounded  knowledge 
of  the  law,  and  his  careful  and  continued  study.  He  thoroughly  understands 
that  the  lawyer  who  fails  by  hard  work  to  keep  abreast  of  the  constantly  chang* 
ing  conditions  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  his  profession  must  be  content  to 
occupy  a  secondary  position.  His  success  and  standing  among  his  legal  breth* 
ren  of  the  bar  have  not  been  secured  by  fortuitous  circumstances,  or  by  a  sin- 
gle brilliant  stroke,  but  can  be  explained  only  by  the  fact  of  his  persistent,  well 
-directed  efforts,  united  to  a  natural  love  for  his  calling,  and  a  worthy  ambition 
to  excel.  He  has  closely  and  exclusively  devoted  his  time  to  his  profession, 
to  the  exclusion  of  conflicting  interests,  and  has  not  only  secured  a  handsome 
fortune  as  the  result  of  his  professional  work,  but  an  enviable  position  among 
the  foremost  lawyers  of  the  State.  His  distinguishing  traits  as  a  lawyer  have 
been  careful  and  thorough  investigation  of  the  law  and  facts  of  his  cases,  and 
the  methodical  and  accurate  preparation  of  them  for  trial.  He  has  the  judi- 
cial mind,  united  to  quickness  of  perception,  and  the  broadness  of  views  so 
-essential  to  a  high  degree  of  success  in  the  legal  arena.  He  never  descends  to 
the  tricks  of  a  pettifogger,  and  no  lawyer  at  the  Atlanta  bar  possesses  in  a 
higher  degree  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  associates,  both  for  profes- 
sional attainments  and  honorable,  manly  attributes. 

In  politics  he  is  in  hearty  accord  with  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party,  and  has  cheerfully  contributed  his  full  share  of  the  work  in  maintaining 
its  ascendency  in  State  and  national  affairs,  but  has  never  permitted  it,  whatever 
•desire  he  might  have  for  political  preferment,  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
•of  1877,  and  in  1878  was  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  and  served 
in  this  capacity  with  zeal  and  efficiency  for  nearly  three  years.  His  eminent 
fitness  for  judicial  office  has  often  been  recognized  by  the  tender  of  nomina- 
tions for  such  positions,  but  he  has  uniformly  declined  to  become  a  candidate* 

He  was  married  in  1 860  to  Miss  Alice  Wallace,  daughter  of  Campbell  Wal- 
lace, of  Atlanta,  at  present  chairman  of  the  State  Railroad  Commission.  They 
liave  had  four  children,  three  sons  and  one  daughter.  Colonel  Mynatt  is  a 
member  and  for  several  years  has  been  an  elder  of  the  Central  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  is  literary  in  his  tastes,  and  keeps  fully  abreast  of  the  current 
thought  of  the  day.  Personally  he  is  pleasant  and  affable  in  disposition,  en- 
joys social  intercourse,  and  finds  his  chief  enjoyment  in  the  domestic  circle. 
He  is  public- spirited,  and  has  contributed  his  full  share  to  all  projects  which 
liave  advanced  the  material  progress  of  Atlanta. 


KISER,  MARION  COLUMBUS,  wholesale  dry £Oods  merchant  of  Atlanta, 
was  born  in  Campbell  county,  Ga.,  Dec.  21,  1830,  and  is  a  son  of  John 
and  Eleanor  (Howell)  Kiser.  His  father  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  and  moved 
to  Campbell  county  in  1822,  where  he  died  in  1867.     His  mother  was  also  a 


native  of  North  Carolina.  She  was  a  sister  of  Evan  Howell,  of  Guinnett  county, 
and  of  Isaac  Howell, of  this  county.  The  boyhood  and  yearsof  early  manhood 
of  tile  subject  of  this  sketch  were  passed  on  his  father's  farm,  where  he  became 
familiar  with  the  rugged  life  of  a  farmer,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  robust 
physical  force  that  has  admirably  withstood  the  drains  of  an  unusually  active 
career.  His  early  educational  advantages  were  limited,  and  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  went  to  Powder  Springs,  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  general  merchan- 
dise store  of  W.  J.  &  M.  P.  Kiser.  He  remained  in  this  capacity  uniil  1854. 
when,  having  mastered  all  the  details  of  the  business,  he  secured  a  partnership 
interest.  He  continued  in  this  line  of  business  with  a  fair  degree  of  success 
until  i860,  when  he  purchased  a  farm  at  Powder  Springs,  Cobb  county,  in  the 
cultivation  of  which  he  was  engaged  until  the  beginning  of  the  war.  By  birth, 
associations  and  convictions  he  naturally  espoused  the  Southern  cause,  and  In 
the  early  part  of  1862  he  enlisted  in  Company  F,  First  Confederate  Georgia 
Regiment,  and  soon  after  he  was  chosen  quartermaster  of  the  regiment,  and 
served  in  that  capacity  until  the  war  closed,  and  was  paroled  at  Atlanta  in 
May,  1865.  He  accepted  in  a  manly  spirit  the  results  of  the  war,  and  imme- 
diately returned  to  his  farm  and  began  to  do  his  share  to  bring  about  pros- 
perity in  the  devastated  South.  He  remained  on  the  farm  for  three  years, 
and  in  October,  1868,  moved  to  Atlanta,  and  in  partnership  with  his  brother, 
J.  V.  Kiser,  established  a  retail  dry  goods  store  on  Whitehsill  street,  under  the 
L£rm  name  of  M.  C.  &  J.  F.  Kiser.  With  limited  means,  but  enthusiastic  and 
'ambitious,  they  applied  themselves  with  tireless  energy  to  iheir  work-,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  years  had  established  a  prosperous  business.  In  iS/O  they 
changed  from  a  retail  to  a  wholesale  trade,  and  in  1872  moved  to  their  present 
quarters,  corner  of  Wall  and  Pryor  streets.  Mr.  Riser's  brother  died  in  18H2. 
and  the  firm  is  now  composed  of  five  partners  besides  Mr.  Kiser,  all  of  whom 
had  been  previously  connected  with  the  house  in  a  clerical  capacity,  but  whose 
efficiency  secured  for  ihem  an  interest  in  the  business.  From  the  beginning 
Mr.  Kiser  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  firm,  and  to  his  business  generalship 
and  personal  supervision  the  large  and  profitable  trade  of  the  house  is  princi- 
pally due.  As  a  business  man  his  course  has  been  marked  by  strict  honesty, 
and  an  integrity  that  has  never  swerved  from  the  strictest  interpretation  of 
manly  honor.  He  possesses  unusual  executive  ability  and  genius  for  organiz- 
ation and  administration  which  fit  him  for  the  gravest  responsibilities.  In  the 
line  of  business  to  which  he  has  devoted  so  many  years,  he  has  had  the  most 
practical  experience  from  the  simplest  details  to  the  most  complicated  depart- 
ment, and  is  therefore  complete  master  of  it.  He  is  a  man  of  remarkably  clear 
and  well  poised  judgment ;  has  thorough  control  of  his  temper,  and  in  the 
most  perplexing  and  annoying  position  is  always  able  to  act  considerately. 
Thoroughly  systematic  in  his  methods  of  working,  with  unusual  power  of  men- 
tal and  physical  endurance,  never  spasmodic,  but  steadily  and  persistently,  he 
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pursues  his  plans  with  that  fixed  determination  which  cannot  understand  de* 
feat.  He  possesses  none  of  the  irascibility  of  temper  so  often  exhibited  by 
managers  of  great  business  interests,  but  is  approachable,  respectful,  and  con- 
siderate at  all  times,  to  even  the  humblest  person  who  may  have  business  with 
him,  and  is  utterly  lacking  in  the  arrogance  of  assumed  importance.  Although 
he  exacts  faithful  and  strict  obedience  from  those  under  him,  it  is  accompanied 
by  a  kindliness  of  manner  toward  them  and  genuine  sympathy  with  them 
which  wins  their  good  will  and  secures  their  hearty  co  operation  in  his  work. 
Such  are  a  few  of  his  striking  characteristics  as  a  business  man,  and  which  have 
distinguished  a  career  awarded  with  a  high  degree  of  success. 

The  various  causes  and  agencies  which  have  made  Atlanta  first  among  the 
cities  of  Georgia,  have  ever  found  in  Mr.  Kiser  a  steadfast  friend.  Klvery  pub- 
lic enterprise  tor  the  last  twenty  years  has  had  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  and 
his  means.  He  was  one  of  the  original  subscribers  of  the  North  Georgia  Fair 
Association  in  1876  ;  director  and  one  of  the  executive  committee,  and  chair- 
man of  the  building  committee  of  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Exposition  in  1881  ; 
director  in  the  Piedmont  Exposition  of  1887,  and  in  the  same  capacity  is  still 
connected  with  this  association.  He  was  also  one  of  the  original  promoters 
and  subscribers  to  the  Kimball  House  Construction  Company,  while  he  has  been 
a  liberal  contributor  to  every  railroad  enterprise  which  centers  at  Atlanta. 
He  is  also  president  of  the  Piedmont  Chautauqua  Association,  and  all  projects 
which  have  had  as  an  object  to  improve  the  material  interest  of  the  city  or  to 
enhance  the  good  of  the  people  have  received  his  cordial  support.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Young  Men's  Library  Association,  and  for  one  term  was  its 
vice-president.  He  has  always  been  a  warm  friend  of  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association,  and  for  several  years  has  been  one  of  its  trustees. 

Mr.  Kiser  was  first  married  on  January  20,  1859,  to  Miss  Octavia  Mat- 
thews, of  Clark  county,  Ga.,  who  died  in  1872.  One  child,  a  son,  E.  A.  Kiser^ 
was  the  issue  of  this  marriage.  He  was  a  boy  of  unusual  promise,  and 
in  him  were  centered  many  bright  hopes  of  future  success  in  life,  and  his 
death  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  a  severe  bereavement,  not  only  to  his  parents 
but  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Mr.  Kiser  was  again  married  in  1873  to  Miss  H.  J. 
Scott,  daughter  of  Dr.  Scott,  of  Newton  county,  Ga.  They  have  had  four 
children,  only  two  of  whom,  both  boys,  are  living. 

Mr.  Kiser  is  a  Democrat  in  politics,  and  while  he  gives  to  political  affairs 
the  attention  every  citizen  interested  in  the  public  welfare  should,  he  has  never 
allowed  the  allurements  of  place  and  power  to  entice  him  from  the  legitimate 
pursuit  of  a  strictly  business  career.  He  believes  that  legal  prohibition  is  the 
best  safeguard  against  the  liquor  traffic,  and  this  phase  of  this  great  moral 
question  has  received  his  hearty  support.  In  January,  1887,  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  county  commissioners,  and  has  since  served  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  on  public  buildings.     He  has  ever  been  a  man  of  exemplary 


liabits,  and  his  life  from  early  youth  has  been  guided  by  deeply  grounded  reli- 
gious conviction.  Since  his  fifteenth  year  he  has  been  a  member  of  the  Bap- 
tist Church,  and  since  his  residence  in  Atlanta  has  been  a  member  and  for  sev- 
eral years  a  deacon  of  tlie  First  Baptist  Church  of  this  city.  He  takes  an  active 
part  in  church  work,  and  is  a  member  of  the  home  mission  board  of  the  Baptist 
Church.  With  all  his  business  sagacity  and  capacity  to  accumulate  money  he 
has  ever  been  liberal,  generous  and  charitable.  Never  grasping,  he  believes  in 
using  money  rather  than  hoarding  it.  and  if  from  the  first  great  success  has 
followed  him,  no  man  has  been  more  pleased  at  the  benefits  others  have  re- 
ceived as  the  fruits  of  his  own  prosperity.  Selfishness  and  greed  have  no  lodg- 
ment in  his  nature.  He  has  been  a  hard  worker,  but  his  years  of  active  toil 
have  had  but  slight  effect  upon  his  naturally  vigorous  constitution.  His  cor- 
rect habits  and  temperate  mode  of  living,  despite  his  gray  hairs,  have  given 
him  an  appearance  of  health  and  vigor  that  belies  his  years.  His  frankness 
and  cordiality  of  manner,  and  courteous  treatment  extended  to  all  readily  win 
friends  whose  esteem  is  not  only  retained  but  increased  by  time,  and  those 
who  have  known  him  longest  like  him  best.  He  is  cheerful  in  disposition. 
fond  of  social  intercourse,  and  in  the  society  of  his  friends  is  ever  a  welcome 
visitor.  His  beautiful  home  on  Peachtree  street  is  among  the  finest  residences 
in  Atlanta,  and  here  he  delights  to  receive  his  friends,  and  dispenses  a  true 
Southern  hospitality.  Such  is  an  imperfect  picture  of  this  successful  merchant 
L.and  public-spirited  citizen  who  by  his  own  e.vertion  has  gained  a  position  of 
power  and  influence,  and  who  has  been  a  recognized  force  in  the  prosperity  of 
Atlanta  for  many  years.  His  success  has  been  achieved  in  fair  fields  by  hon- 
est means,  and  by  sheer  force  of  business  genius,  and  viewed  from  all  sides  his 
life  and  career  has  been  honorable  and  useful,  and  worthy  of  imitation. 

CHAMBERLIN,  E.  P.  Conspicuous  among  the  men  of  great  business  en- 
ergy, who,  by  right  of  merit  and  achievement,  have  won  for  themselves 
a  well  earned  position  of  influence  and  power  in  the  city  of  Atlanta  is  Edward 
Payson  Chamberlin.  He  was  born  in  Parishville,  St.  Lawrence  county,  N.  Y., 
September  i6,  1832,  and  is  a  son  of  Edmund  and  Hannah  (Allen)  Chamberlin. 
Both  parents  were  of  English  descent,  his  paternal  ancestors  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts at  an  early  period,  while  his  mother  was  a  relative  of  that  courageous 
Revolutionary  patriot  and  distinguished  military  leader,  Ethan  Allen,  of  Ver- 
mont. Mr.  Chamberlin's  father  died  in  1836,  leaving  his  widow  with  six  chil- 
dren. At  the  age  of  seven  years,  the  boy.  Chamberlin,  went  to  live  with  a 
farmer  residing  near  his  native  place,  and  was  virtually  bound  out  to  service 
until  he  should  attain  his  majority.  The  following  ten  years  of  his  boyhood 
were  passed  upon  a  farm,  his  life  being  one  of  drudgery  and  hardships,  oficr- 
ing  little  incentive  to  a  boy  of  spirit  and  ambition,  and  affording  the  most  lim- 
ited opportunity  for  gaining  an  education.     During  this  period  he  attended  the 
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district  school  for  a  few  months  in  each  year,  and,  with  this  exception,  Mr. 
Chamberlin  received  no  regular  school  instruction.  His  education  has  been 
principally  gained  by  self  study,  mingling  with  men,  and  in  the  practical  school 
of  experience.  As  he  advanced  toward  manhood  his  ambitious  nature  natu- 
rally rebelled  against  the  restricted  opportunities  of  a  farmer's  life,  and  he  de- 
termined to  seek  his  fortune  in  wider  fields.  At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  re- 
ceived an  offer  of  a  clerkship  with  E.  E.  Rawson.  now  of  Atlanta,  but  at  that 
time  a  dry  goods  merchant  of  Lumpkin,  Stewart  county,  Ga.  Mr.  Rawson's 
offer  of  $150  per  year  he  accepted,  and  borrowing  $100  of  an  uncle,  he  set  out 
on  what  at  that  time  was  a  long  and  expensive  journey,  and  arrived  at  Lumpkin 
in  December,  1849,  with  eight  dollars,  and  in  debt  $100,  as  his  entire  cap- 
ital to  begin  life  in  his  chosen  field.  Although  the  work  was  new  to  him,  he 
applied  himself  so  diligently  that  at  the  end  of  five  years  he  not  only  had 
become  master  of  all  of  the  details  of  the  business,  but  was  offered  a  partner- 
ship interest  in  the  firm,  and  was  at  that  time,  although  but  twenty-two  years 
old.  considered  one  of  the  shrewdest  financiers  in  that  country.  His  partner- 
ship relations  with  Mr.  Rawson  were  continued  for  one  year,  when  the  latter 
removed  to  Atlanta.  He  then  formed  a  partnership  with  W.  W.  Boynton, 
which  was  continued  until  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  Mr.  Boynton  entered 
the  Confederate  service,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Antietam.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlin was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  Southern  cause  during  the  war,  and 
would  have  entered  into  military  service  had  his  health  permitted.  At  the 
end  of  the  war  Mr.  Chamberlin  found  in  settling  up  his  business  that  his  firm 
owed  in  New  Vork  some  $18,500.  This  debt  he  determined  to  liquidate  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  having  saved  1 30  bales  of  cotton  he  started  for  New  York 
as  soon  as  communications  were  opened  up,  considering  that  he  had  suflScient 
cotton  to  deliver  to  settle  all  claims  and  interest.  When  he  arrived  in  New 
York  he  found  cotton  had  advanced  from  twenty  in  Georgia  to  sixty  cents  per 
pound  in  New  York,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  settle  all  of  his  indebtedness  by 
delivering  only  about  one-half  of  his  cotton  to  his  creditors.  The  remainder 
of  his  cotton  he  sold  as  soon  as  it  could  be  shipped,  and  thus  realized  good 
prices,  as  it  steadily  declined  afterwards.  With  the  nucleus  thus  gained  he  em- 
barked heavily  in  cotton  shipping  for  planters,  and  became  the  largest  cotton 
merchant  in  that  section.  The  steamers  on  the  Chattahooche  River  were  un- 
able to  transport  his  cotton,  and  he  accordingly  had  built  several  barges  to 
carry  cotton  to  Apalachicola  bay,  from  which  port  it  was  carried  by  ocean 
steamers  to  New  York. 

In  July,  1866,  after  an  eventful,  though  successful  and  prosperous  cotton 
brokerage  business,  he  removed  to  Atlanta,  at  a  period  when  the  city  was  just 
beginning  to  shake  off  the  ashes  of  war.  At  this  time  he  purchased  a  home 
on  Washington  street,  rented  a  store  on  the  corner  of  Whitehall  and  Hunter 
streets,  and  organized  the  dry  goods  and  shoe  house  of  Chamberlin,  Cole  & 
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Boynton,  the  last  named  member  of  the  firm  being  a  brother  of  Mr,  Chamber* 

lin's  former  partner,  who  was  killed  in  the  war.  Business  was  commenced  on  a 
comparatively  small  scale  in  a  store  twenty-five  by  one  hundred  feet  in  dimen- 
sions. A  steady  increase  in  the  volume  of  business  was  made  from  year  to 
year,  and  in  a  few  years  the  firm  purchased  the  store  then  occupied,  as  well  as 
the  adjoining  one,  and  added  carpets  to  the  line  of  goods  dealt  in.  At  the  end 
of  two  years  Mr.  Cole  retired,  and  for  two  years  the  firm  name  was  Chaniber- 
lin  &  Boynton.  In  1870  Mr.  H.  S.  Johnson  became  a  partner  under  the  firm 
style  of  Chamberlin,  Boynton  &  Co. 

In  1878,  so  rapid  bad  been  the  growth  of  the  business  of  the  firm,  that  ad- 
<JItional  room  was  made  necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  their  trade.  The 
building  in  the  rear  of  tlieir  site  was  then  purchased,  and  the  store  enlarged  to 
more  than  double  its  former  size,  making  1 3,000  square  feet  to  the  floor.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  as  in  years  since,  Mr.  Chamberlin  was  the  moving  factor  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  firm.  Under  his  assiduous  and  well  directed  labors  success 
came,  because  merited  and  deserved.  With  increased  facilities  the  business 
continued  to  prosper  and  grow  until  more  room  was  necessary,  and  in  1883  the 
two  first  stories,  fifty  by  one  hundred  feet,  were  torn  down,  and  in  their  place 
was  completed  in  1885,  one  of  the  most  modern  and  beat  equipped  five-story 
business  blocks  in  the  South.  In  architecture  it  is  most  pleasing  in  effect ;  an 
ornament  to  the  city,  and  a  fitting  monument  to  a  progressive,  public  spirited 
firm.  In  1885  Mr,  Boynton  retired  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  Mr.  E.  R.  Du 
Bose  became  a  partner  under  the  present  firm  name  of  Chamberlin,  Johnson 
&  Co. 

In  a  business  career  of  nearly  forty  years,  not  one  failure  has  marked  the 
course  of  Mr  Chamberlin.  From  the  day  he  left  the  home  of  his  birth  and 
childhood,  poor  and  friendless,  and  began  the  battle  of  life  for  himself,  contin- 
ued success  has  followed  every  undertaking.  No  duty  or  trust  that  business 
ever  laid  upon  him  was  ever  slighted  or  neglected.  He  has  been  punctual 
and  prompt  in  meeting  every  obligation,  while  confidence  in  his  integrity  has 
ever  been  beyond  question  or  doubt.  He  has  touched  the  material  welfare  of 
Atlanta,  at  many  points,  and  wherever  his  energies  have  been  directed  he  has 
been  a  potent  factor  for  good.  In  all  public  enterprises  he  believed  to  be  for 
the  advancement  of  Atlanta  and  its  people,  Mr.  Chamberlin  has  always  been  a 
leader.  Whatever  he  undertakes  is  prosecuted  with  that  same  energy  and  de- 
termination which  have  marked  his  business  career  and  won  for  him  distin- 
guished success.  He  served  for  two  years  in  the  general  council,  in  1876  and 
1877.  During  that  time  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  sewers,  and  in 
that  capacity  inaugurated  ihc  present  admirable  system  of  city  sewerage.  He 
was  a  director  and  promoter  of  the  first  cotton  factory  established  in  Atlanta. 
He  was  also  a  director  and  one  of  the  most  useful  and  enthusiastic  supporters 
of  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Exhibition.      It  was  mainly  due  to  his  efforts  that  the 
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character  of  the  exhibition  was  enlarged  to  embrace  a  general  exhibit  of  the 
agricultural,  mineral,  cereal  and  mechanical  industries  of  the  South.  The 
beneficent  effect  of  this  great  undertaking  upon  the  South  in  general,  and 
particularly  upon  the  city  of  Atlanta,  was  marked,  and  such  as  to  cause  all 
connected  with  the  enterprise  to  feel  especially  gratified.  He  was  also  a  di- 
rector in  the  Piedmont  exhibition  of  1887,  and  is  still  an  executive  officer  of 
the  association. 

When  the  present  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  re-organized  in  1883,  he 
became  one  of  its  most  active  members,  and  has  ever  since  been  one  of  its  di- 
rectors. The  site  of  the  present  Chamber  of  Commerce  building  was  secured 
mainly  through  his  personal  and  timely  work,  and  in  the  erection  of  the  present 
building  he  was  chairman  of  the  committee  having  charge  of  its  location.  The 
ground  where  stands  the  custom-house  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Chamberlin's 
firm  as  a  site  for  a  store,  but  when  the  interest  of  the  city  seemed  to  require  it 
as  the  most  eligible  location  for  a  government  building,  the  firm  waived  all 
private  interest  and  sold  it  to  the  city  corporation. 

Mr.  Chamberlin  is  religious,  as  the  result  of  the  clearest  and  most  deliberate 
of  convictions,  and  since  his  residence  in  Atlanta  has  held  consistent  and  active 
membership  in  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  where,  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  he  has  been  steward.  He  takes  a  warm  interest  in  all  agencies 
which  tend  to  elevate  the  standard  of  morality,  and  make  men  lead  purer  and 
better  lives.  Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation, he  has  been  a  member  and  one  of  its  most  earnest  supporters.  He  is 
a  man  of  generous  impulses,  his  pity  is  easily  excited,  and  rarely  appealed  to 
without  response.  Many  of  his  deeds  of  charity  are  unknown,  even  to  his  in- 
timate friends,  because  they  are  unostentatious.  "  Several  nights,"  said  a  close 
business  associate,  to  the  writer,  "  in  the  coldest  season  of  the  year,  have  I 
spent  with  him,  going  from  cottage  to  hovel,  carrying  a  load  of  blankets  and 
food  for  the  poor  and  hungry."  While  the  deserving  poor  are  never  turned 
away  empty-handed,  he  is  a  firm  believer  in  that  well-directed  charity  that 
aids  the  needy  to  self  help,  the  saviour  of  self  respect,  and  often  has  he  ex- 
tended a  helping  hand  to  young  men  whom  he  has  found  bravely  struggling 
against  poverty  and  adverse  fortune.  Always  aggressive,  and  at  times  impetu- 
ous, he  is  ever  thoughtful  of  the  comfort  of  those  in  his  employ.  Thorough, 
methodical  and  punctilious  in  business,  he  demands  the  same  kind  of  service 
from  his  employee;  but  while  he  is  strict  and  exacting,  no  one  under  him,  who 
does  his  duty,  fails  to  understand  that  he  takes  a  genuine  interest  in  his  wel- 
fare. No  employee  was  ever  sick  that  did  not  find  that  this  strong,  positive 
man  of  business  had  the  tenderness  of  a  woman,  and  the  noble  impulses  of 
generosity.  Ever  since  he  has  been  in  business  for  himself  it  has  been  an  un- 
broken rule  that  all  who  entered  his  employ  should  be  cared  for  when  sick, 
and  in  case  of  death,  should  be  decently  buried.      It  is  not  strange  that  with 
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the  knowledge  of  such  3  kindly  interest  in  their  welfare  that  liis  employees 
should  feel  a  genuine  interest  in  his  success  and  cheerfully  contribute  their  full 
share  to  the  accomplishment  of  work,  which  would  be  impossible  were  his  lieu- 
tenants less  tn  rapport  with  their  chief 

Mr.  Chamberlin  is  of  a  sanguine  temperament,  but  aggressive  and  full  of 
energy,  and  mentally  works  harder  than  any  one  connected  with  his  firm.  He 
has  always  lavished  his  energy  upon  the  work  of  his  life,  but  he  has  always 
kept  his  heart  in  his  body,  and  the  natural  kindliness  of  his  disposition  remains 
unimpaired.  He  possesses  none  of  the  petty  irascibilily  and  impatience  often 
exhibited  by  smaller  men.  whose  time  is  of  infinitely  less  value.  Every  comer 
is  certain  of  a  respectful  hearing,  and,  if  need  be,  he  will  receive  a  respectful 
refusal  of  his  request.  The  hard  features  of  commercial  life  are  left  behind 
■when  he  emerges  from  business,  and  all  that  makes  a  man  welcome  wherever 
he  goes,  takes  Iheir  place.  His  home  life  has  been  singularly  a  happy  one. 
He  was  married  in  1857  to  Miss  Levisa,  daughter  of  the  late  Dr,  Seymour 
Catchings,  of  Lumpkin.  They  have  had  five  children,  only  two  of  whom  are 
now  living :  one  a  son,  named  after  his  father,  at  present  attending  Emery 
College,  at  Oxford,  Ga.,  and  the  other,  a  daughter,  Eva  G.,  attending  the  Sunny 
South  Seminary,  in  this  city.  Mr.  Chamberlin  is  domestic  in  his  tastes,  and 
finds  his  chief  relaxation  from  business  cares  at  home,  surrounded  by  his 
family, 

In  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Chamberlin  we  have  aimed  to  portray  him  as  he  is 
judged  by  those  who  know  him  best.  In  the  brief  space  allotted  to  the  task, 
we  have  tried  to  describe  the  prominent  characteristics  of  this  public -spirited 
citizen,  successful  merchant,  generous- hearted  Christian  gentleman,  whom,  to 
many,  is  only  known  as  the  active,  ever-on-the-move,  always  ready,  and  ap- 
parently never  tired  business  man.  In  the  prosperity  of  Atlanta  he  has  been 
an  invaluable  factor.  His  talents  were  never  hoarded  in  a  napkin,  or  put  out 
at  usury,  but  have  flowed  in  unceasing  streams  through  the  pockets  of  his  fel- 
lows, leaving  golden  grains  behind.  We  might  say  much  more  in  deserved 
praise,  but  could  not  say  less  and  do  justice  to  one  whose  steadfastness  of  pur- 
pose, integrity  in  business,  fidelity  to  promise,  and  sagacity  in  all  enterprise, 
make  his  name  a  synonym  for  all  that  leads  to  success  in  business  and  good 
works. 

NORCROSS,  JONATHAN.  The  chief  moving  force  in  the  development 
of  a  city  must  be  its  men  of  courage,  energy  and  brains,  and  among  this 
class  of  men  who  from  the  infant  days  of  the  city  of  Atlanta  to  its  present  stal- 
wart proportions,  have  contributed  their  full  share  toward  the  city's  prosper- 
ity, none  are  entitled  to  more  of  credit  than  Jonathan  Norcross.  In  any  sum- 
mary of  the  mental  and  moral  forces  which  have  made  the  city  what  it  is,  and 
have  aided  to  give  it  not  only  a  name  for  business  enterprise,  but  business  in- 
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tegrity,  his  labors  have  formed  no  mean  part.  Coming  to  Atlanta  when  it  had 
less  than  a  hundred  inhabitants,  his  great  earnestness  and  tireless  energy  soon 
made  him  a  marked  figure  in  the  busy  life  around  him,  and  in  many  helpful 
ways  his  fortune  became  inseparably  linked  with  the  city's  growth  and  pros- 
perity. 

He  is  the  second  son  of  Rev.  Jesse  Norcross,  of  Charlestown,  Me.,  and  was 
born  April  18,  1808,  in  the  town  of  Orono,  Me.  He  received  a  good  common 
school  education  in  his  native  State,  and  before  attaining  his  majority  served 
at  the  trade  of  a  millwright  and  machinist.  He  left  home  when  quite  a  youth, 
and  first  located  on  the  island  of  Cuba,  where  he  was  engaged  in  putting  up 
mills  and  machinery  on  a  sugar  plantation.  He  afterwards  spent  two  years  in 
Philadelphia  studying  the  arts  and  sciences,  mainly  at  the  Franklin  Institute. 
While  there  he  wrote  an  essay  on  Mercantile  Integrity,  which  was  highly  com- 
mended by  the  Philadelphia  press.  From  there  he  came  South,  landing  in 
North  Carolina  in  1833.  Here  he  engaged  in  teaching,  and  numbered  among 
his  pupils  several  who  afterwards  became  prominent  in  that  State,  while  the 
Garrets  who  became  famous  merchants  in  New  York  City  were  also  his  pupils. 
He  removed  to  Georgia  in  1835  and  first  located  in  Augusta,  and  from  that 
time  has  been  a  citizen  of  this  State.  While  in  Augusta,  still  teaching,  he  was 
employed  by  some  Northern  capitalists  to  take  charge  of  some  large  lumber 
interests  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Norcross  was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  advantages  of  the  site  of  Geor- 
gia's present  capital,  and  here  took  up  his  residence  in  1844,  when  the  primi- 
tive forest  covered  nearly  all  the  space  where  the  city  now  stands.  He  em- 
barked in  trade,  and  soon  became  the  largest  and  leading  merchant  in  the  city. 
At  the  same  time  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  public  enterprises,  and  was  be- 
hind none  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war  in  the  bestowment  of  his 
labors  and  liberality  of  his  purse.  The  marked  success  of  his  business  ventures 
soon  demonstrated  his  excellent  business  ability,  while  his  honesty  and  integ- 
rity of  character  commanded  confidence  and  respect.  That  he  should  have 
become  a  prominent  factor  and  a  trusted  leader  in  the  young  city,  was  but  a 
natural  sequence.  In  1850  he  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  At  this  time 
Atlanta  contained  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants,  and  among  them  was  a 
large  number  of  lawless  characters  who  had  become  a  terror  to  the  law  abiding 
citizens.  Mr.  Norcross  was  elected  by  the  better  element  of  the  city,  who  re- 
cognized in  him  the  moral  and  physical  bravery  required  to  maintain  law  and 
order.  His  election  was  rightfully  construed  as  a  menace  to  the  freedom  of 
evil  doers,  and  on  taking  his  seat  as  mayor,  a  mob  composed  of  gamblers  and 
roughs  was  organized,  which  demanded  of  him  his  resignation.  But  they  mis- 
took the  fearless  independence  and  courage  of  the  man.  Not  only  did  he  re- 
fuse to  surrender  his  position,  but  with  the  assistance  of  the  order-loving  citi- 
zens had  several  of  the  ringleaders  arrested  and  imprisoned.     His  unhesitat- 


ing  courageous  course  put  a  speedy  check  to  all  further  lawlessness,  and  had  a 
lasting  effect  upon  the  evil  doers  and  the  character  of  the  city. 

In  1851  Mr.  Norcross  was  largely  instrumental  in  procuring  the  charter  of 
the  Atlanta  Bank,  the  first  ever  organized  in  the  city,  and  which  had  a  prosper- 
ous and  creditable  career.  With  wisdom  beyond  many  of  his  day,  he  early  fore- 
saw the  great  changes  the  railroads  were  destined  to  make  in  the  commercial 
history  of  the  country,  and  how  important  the  part  they  were  to  play  in  tlic 
future  of  Atlanta.  When  he  settled  in  the  city  Atlanta  had  practically  no  rail- 
road connection,  and  from  that  time  to  the  present  no  one  more  persistently 
and  ably  has  advocated  their  construction.  At  times  he  has  stood  almost  alone, 
but  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  his  predictions  in  regard  to  the  benefits 
Atlanta  would  reap  from  railway  connections  verified  by  the  outcome  of 
events.  He  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  charter  for  the  Air  Line 
Railway  in  1857,  and  by  his  pen  and  active  labors  gave  the  first  impetus  to 
that  great  enterprise.  He  was  the  president  of  the  company  for  two  years, 
and  by  the  information  spread  broadcast  by  his  pen  and  speeches,  showed  not 
only  the  possibility  but  the  practicability  of  the  work  which  led  to  its  comple- 
tion. Indeed  such  was  his  activity,  liberality  and  enterprise  in  all  projects  to 
advance  the  prosperity  of  Atlanta  from  1845  to  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war, 
that  he  has  often  been  called  the  father  of  the  city. 

Mr,  Norcross  was  originally  a  strong  Whig  in  political  faith,  and  always  a 
Lfirm  and  uncompromising  Union  man,  and  did  ail  he  could  to  prevent  the  ca- 
'  tastrophe  of  the  civil  war.  In  public  speeches  and  in  numerous  published  arti- 
cles he  warned  his  friends  that  when  war  was  commenced  it  would  close  with 
the  destruction  of  slavery.  He  saw  the  hopelessness  of  the  impending  strug- 
gle, and  constantly  repeated  the  Greek  adage,  "  Whom  the  gods  wish  to  destroy 
they  first  make  mad."  He  remained  in  Atlanta  during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  war,  after  which  he  ran  through  the  blockade,  went  North  and  remained 
until  the  struggle  he  so  much  deplored  and  vainly  strove  to  avert  had  ended 
as  he  had  predicted. 

While  Mr.  Norcross  has  taken  a  warm  interest  and  an  active  part  in  the 
discusi^ion  of  political  and  moral  questions,  he  has  never  been  a  seeker  of  place 
or  power.  In  1875  he  wrote  and  published  an  essay  on  the  dangerous  doc- 
trine of  State  sovereignty,  which  was  extensively  circulated  and  aroused  much 
discussion.  When  the  Republican  State  Convention  was  held  in  Macon  in 
1876  he  was  unanimously  nominated  for  governor.  He  also  wrote  the  plat- 
form of  principles  adopted  by  this  convention,  which  created  a  sensation  by  the 
boldness  of  Its  declarations,  and  evoked  sharp  criticism  from  the  opposition. 
Mr.  Norcross  made  an  active  canvass  of  the  State  during  his  candidacy  for 
governor,  and  in  a  fearless  manner  discussed  the  political  question  at  issue, 
although  aware  in  the  then  existing  state  of  affairs  there  was  no  possibility  of 
his  election. 
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Since  the  war  he  has  hardly  been  less  active  in  promoting  all  public  enter- 
prises connected  with  this  city  and  State,  than  marked  h\>  course  in  the  early 
days  of  the  city,  and  few  projects  could  be  named  of  a  public  character  which 
have  not  felt  the  aggressive  force  of  this  energetic  man.  He  has  always  been 
a  great  friend  and  advocate  of  public  schools,  and  in  the  winter  of  1874-75  de- 
livered and  published  an  excellent  speech  upon  this  subject  which  was  widely 
circulated  and  read  throughout  the  State.  He  has  been  a  deep  student  of  po- 
litical affairs  and  has  well  defined  views  upon  all  questions  of  a  political  nature 
which  have  agitated  the  country  since  its  formation.  In  1884  he  published  a 
volume  of  over  two  hundred  pages  entitled  T/ie  History  of  Democracy  Consid* 
€red  as  a  Party  Name  and  as  a  Political  Organization,  This  work  shows  much 
study  of  the  history  of  political  parties  and  of  governments,  and  was  highly 
commended  by  some  pf  the  leading  journals  of  the  country.  The  Atlanta 
Sunny  South  said  of  this  book  and  its  author:  *'One  of  the  cleverest  thinkers 
and  best  informed  politicians  of  the  day  is  the  Hon.  Jonathan  Norcross,  of  this 
city.  He  has  a  clear  and  analytical  brain,  which  serves  him  admirably  in  dis- 
secting abstruse  questions  in  science  and  political  economy,  and  he  never  fails 
to  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  any  subject  which  he  proposes  to  discuss.  We 
have  a  handsomely  bound  volume  before  us  from  the  large  publishing  house 
of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  New  York,  entitled  The  History  of  Democracy ^  by 
Jonathan  Norcross,  and  its  pages  teem  with  valuable  information  for  the  states- 
man and  the  political  student.  He  traces  in  a  terse  and  graphic  style  the  his- 
tory of  Democracy  from  the  old  Grecian  days  down  to  the  present,  and  seeks 
to  show  that  modern  Democracy  in  its  practices  and  avowed  purposes  is  very 
different  from  the  original  and  proper  meaning  of  the  term.  He  sketches 
briefly,  but  forcibly,  the  records  of  all  organizations  which  have  adopted  it  as 
a  party  name,  and  backs  his  propositions  with  a  formidable  array  of  facts  and 
figures." 

The  most  prominent  of  the  recent  public  services  rendered  by  Mr.  Norcross 
was  the  part  he  took  in  advocating  the  passage  of  the  laws  creating  the  Inter- 
State  railroad  commission.  He  was  among  the  first  who  had  the  courage  to 
publicly  arraign  the  railroad  companies  which  were  making  unjust  discrimina- 
tion in  freight  charges  against  Atlanta.  Here,  as  in  all  that  ever  concerned  the 
best  interests  of  the  city,  he  was  a  bold  champion  of  its  rights.  At  his  own 
'expense  he  published  and  distributed  thousands  of  pamphlets  attacking  in  a 
masterful  and  fearless  manner  the  railway  combination  which  sought  to  impose 
upon  the  city  unjust  commercial  conditions.  It  is  not  too  much  te  say  that  by 
his  pen  and  voice  no  man  did  more  to  create  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
<ieorgia  the  sentiment  which  here  and  elsewhere  culminated  in  the  demand  for 
the  present  Inter-State  Railroad  Commission,  which  has  proved  an  invaluable 
agency  in  protecting  the  rights  of  the  people  against  the  selfish  aims  of  railroad 
managers. 
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So  much  for  a  bare  and  inadequate  outline  of  the  career  of  this  sliU  well* 
preserved,  robust  veteran  of  four  score  years.  His  has  been  a  busy,  active  life, 
crowded  with  events  and  crowned  with  success — a  life  such  as  commands  tlic 
respect  of  all  men  who  admire  manly  independence,  honesty  and  sincerity  of 
purpose,  unselfish  devotion  to  the  public  good,  and  a  public  and  private  career 
above  reproach. 

A  few  years  ago  there  appeared  in  the  Constitution  an  extended  account  of 
Mr.  Norcross's  early  experience  in  Atlanta.  We  make  the  following  extract 
from  this  article  as  it  gives-a  striking  pen  picture  of  the  prominent  character- 
istics and  personalities  of  the  man,  and  vividly  shows  the  relation  he  bears  to 
the  past  and  present  history  of  the  city:  "  Probably  nine  men  out  of  ten  in  At- 
lanta know  Mr.  Jonathan  Norcross.  By  this  1  mean  to  say  that  his  tall,  bent 
figure  surmounted  with  a  beaver  hat.  his  strong,  grizzled  face  with  its  forceful 
lines,  and  its  searching,  direct  look,  his  strenuous  voice  easily  lifted  in  debate, 
and  pat  as  an  echo  in  replication — that  nearly  all  these  arc  familiar  to  nearly 
every  man  in  this  great  city.  But  there  are  a  few  who  have  any  idea  of  Mr. 
Norcross's  history;  few  who  know  how  intimately  his  life  has  been  woven  in 
with  that  of  Atlanta ;  how  for  iong  years  before  many  of  us  were  born  he  de- 
fended the  rights  of  a  hamlet;  how  with  a  faith  that  never  wavered,  he  pro- 
claimed the  future  greatness  of  the  Gate  City,  when  he  stood  in  the  heart  of  a 
wilderness,  and  the  townfolks  of  Marietta  and  Decatur  laughed  him  to  scorn. 
,e  is  one  of  the  strongest  links  between  the  past  and  present  of  this  city.  On 
tiiree  occasions  at  least,  he  has  in  my  opinion  determined  the  future  of  Atlanta, 
and  each  time  his  decisive  influence  has  been  cast  for  her  good.  A  hard  fighter 
in  everything,  a  man  of  direct  methods  and  perfect  integrity,  those  who  con- 
demn liim  as  a  fanatic  in  politics,  should  remember  that  he  has  always  been  a 
fanatic  in  Atlanta's  behalf,  when  its  friends  were  few  and  timorous,  and  has 
maintained  his  opinions  fearlessly,  honestly  and  sincerely.  No  one  can  study 
the  early  history  of  this  town  without  feeling  his  breast  warm  to  this  gray  old 
veteran,  who  lialting  midway  between  two  flourishing  towns  foresaw  a  city  in 
the  heart  of  a  wilderness,  and  planting  his  feet  there,  with  admirable  courage 
and  obstinacy  bent  down  against  and  turned  away  persuasions.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  man's  character  to  say  that  if  the  wilderness  were  yet  a  wilderness, 
he  would  still  be  found  there — so  firm  was  his  belief  in  the  locality  when  he 
first  came  upon  it." 

Mr.  Norcross  was  married  in  April,  1845,10  widow  Montgomery,  tice  Miss 
Harriet  N.  Hoglc,  of  Hlount  county,  Tenn.,  who  died  in  August,  1876.  The 
issue  of  this  marriage  was  one  son,  the  Rev.  Virgil  C.  Norcross,  a  Baptist  cler- 
gyman of  Atlanta.  Mr.  Norcross's  present  wife  was  Miss  Mary  Ann  Hill, 
whom  he  married  September  4,  1877. 
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ORME,  Dr.  FRANCIS  HODGSON,  was  born  in  Dauphin,  Pa.,  January 
6,  1834.  He  came  of  English  stock,  his  paternal  great-great-grandfather, 
John  Orme,  M.V.D.,  having  emigrated  from  England  and  settled  in  Mont- 
gomery county,  Md.,  in  1720,  and  his  maternal  great-grandfather.  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestly,  the  discoverer  of  oxygen,  having  likewise  emigrated  to  Northumber- 
land, Pa.,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century.  His  great-grandfather, 
Archibald  Orme,  was  a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 

His  father,  Archibald  Orme,  having  died  when  he  was  six  years  of  age,  his 
mother  moved  with  her  family  to  Milledgeville,  Ga.,  where  he  was  under  the 
care  of  his  uncle,  R.  M.  Orme,  well  known  as  the  editor  of  the  Southern  Re* 
cordcr.  Having  received  preparatory  education  through  different  academical 
institutions  and  at  the  hands  of  private  tutors,  he  went  to  Savannah  in  1850 
and  entered  the  office  of  Dr.  James  B.  Gilbert,  the  pioneer  in  Georgia  of  homeo- 
pathic practice,  as  a  student  of  medicine.  After  a  four  years'  course  of  as- 
siduous study,  embracing  courses  of  lectures  in  the  medical  department  of  the 
University  of  New  York,  he  received  his  diploma  as  doctor  of  medicine  from 
that  institution  in  1854.  Returning  to  Savannah  he  at  once  formed  a  partner- 
ship with  Dr.  W.  H.  Banks,  his  preceptor's  successor — a  physician  in  large 
practice. 

Dr.  Orme's  first  year  was  one  of  severe  trial,  being  the  year  in  which  the 
most  violent  epidemic  of  yellow  fever  ever  known  to  the  city  occurred.  Eight 
physicians  and  two  medical  students,  engaged  in  assisting  their  preceptors,  lost 
their  lives  during  the  season  from  the  fever.  This  was  a  fearful  mortality  among 
physicians  in  a  city  of  about  twenty  thousand  souls — nearly  one-half  absent 
But  two  physicians  escaped  the  fever ;  both  men  of  advanced  years.  Dr. 
Orme  had  a  severe  attack,  but  recovered  so  as  to  be  at  his  work  again  in  ten 
days.     He  also  had  it  again  during  the  epidemic  of  1858. 

During  two  weeks  of  the  worst  of  the  plague  he  was  the  only  one  of  five 
homeopathic  physicians  in  the  city  who  was  able  to  attend  to  patients,  the  re- 
maining four  having  sickened  and  left  the  city  to  recuperate.  This  was  an 
ordeal  which  most  thoroughly  tried  his  quality  as  a  man  as  well  as  his  skill  as 
a  physician.  The  responsibility  of  his  position  was  fearful  for  one  of  his  years. 
His  successful  application  of  homeopathic  remedies  (for  homeopathy  made  a 
good  record  in  its  grapple  with  the  disease),  and  his  faithful  adherence  to  his 
professional  duties  fully  established  his  practice,  so  that  he  had  not  the  usual 
protracted  novitiate  period  to  pass. 

From  considerations  of  health  and  family  he  moved  to  Atlanta  in  1861,  at 
which  point  he  has  continued  in  his  profession,  to  which  he  is  strongly  attached, 
and  has  done  as  much  for  the  spread  of  homeopathy  as  any  physician  in  the 
South.  Although  a  graduate  in  old-school  medicine,  he  early  became  con- 
vinced that  he  could  be  a  better  physician  as  a  homeopathist,  a  conviction  that 
has  strengthened  with  years.     While  he  is  aligned  with  this  school  of  practice, 


he  has  never  professed  to  exclude  from  his  practice  any  measures  which  he 
might  consider  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  his  patients  ;  never  being  addicted 
to  illiberal  or  extreme  views;  so  that  he  has  always  in  his  practice  been  con- 
sistent with  his  professions.  He  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  number 
of  practitioners  of  homeopathy  in  the  United  States  increase  from  a  mere  hand- 
ful at  the  time  he  accepted  the  system  to  over  ten  thousand  in  iS88. 

In  1859  he  became  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy, 
to  which  he  has  contributed  many  important  papers,  while  he  has  taken  an 
active  part  in  the  discussions  during  the  meetings,  and  held  important  positions 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  the  organization.  This  is  the  oldest  medical 
socieiy  in  the  United  States,  and  numbers  among  its  members  many  of  the 
first  physicians  in  the  country.  The  estimation  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  col- 
leagues may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
this  body  in  1887,  while  he  was  prostrated  on  a  bed  of  illness  at  his  home — the 
meeting  being  held  at  Saratoga  Springs.  This  was  a  most  extraordinary  com- 
pliment— indeed  unparalleled — both  in  view  of  the  character  of  the  men  com- 
posing the  body  (for  there  was  much  excellent  material  to  choose  from)  and 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  altogether  unusual,  if  not  unheard  of,  for  a  body  of  this 
character  to  elect  an  absentee  as  president. 

His  address  upon  the  opening  of  the  annual  session  was  a  masterful  defense 
of  homeopathy,  abounded  in  practical  and  valuable  suggestions,  and  charac- 
terized by  fairness,  good  taste  and  scholarly  finish.  He  received  many  com- 
pliments for  his  address,  and  at  the  close  of  the  session  an  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  was  passed  "  for  the  uniform  courtesy,  justice  and  decision  with  which 
he  has  presided  over  our  deliberations."  Theelectionof  a  man  to  the  presidency 
of  the  highest  body  known  to  his  profession  is  admittedly  placing  him  at  the 
head  of  that  profession,  there  being  no  higher  disiinction  in  the  way  of  conferred 
honor  for  him  to  achieve.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Homeopathic  Yellow  Fever 
Commission,  which  met  in  New  Orleans  in  1 878,  to  investigate  the  subject  of 
the  fever  and  the  effect  of  its  treatment  by  homeopathy,  which  was  found  to  be 
very  greatly  in  its  favor.  This  commission  was  composed  of  eleven  prominent 
homeopathic  physicians  (chiefly  yellow  fever  experts),  appointed  by  the  pres- 
ident of  the  American  Institute  of  Homeopathy,  five  of  whom  are  now  ex- 
presidents  of  the  institute. 

The  success  of  Dr.  Orme  as  a  physician  may  be  largely  ascribed  to  his 
earnest  and  exclusive  devotion  to  his  profession,  which  he  has  always  made 
the  first  consideration,  never  allowing  politics,  speculation  or  other  pursuits  to 
interfere  with  his  duties.  By  his  courtesy  and  fairness  in  his  dealings  with 
other  physicians  of  different  schools  he  has  always  enjoyed,  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree, their  respect  and  friendship,  which  he  highly  esteems.  Narrowness  of 
views,  bigotry  or  prejudice  have  no  lodgment  in  his  nature. 

This  sketch  would  be  incomplete  if  it  dealt  only  with  the  professional  career 
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of  Dr.  Orme.  With  professional  honor  of  the  highest  order  he  unites  many 
graces  of  character  that  have  won  for  him  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives.  His  personal  character  as  a  man  of  probity  and 
high  sense  of  honor  has  been  firmly  established  by  an  unsullied  record.  As  a 
friend  his  adhesion  and  reliability  are  unconquerable.  He  is  incapable  of  any- 
thing like  a  betrayal  of  friendship.  Loyally,  and  without  regard  to  personal 
consequences,  he  stands  by  those  to  whom  he  has  given  his  confidence  and  his 
pledge.  Dignified,  and  yet  always  courteous  in  private  life,  he  is  one  of  the 
most  genial,  open  hearted  and  interesting  of  companions,  and  lives  in  the  en- 
joyment of  a  large  circle  of  warm  friends,  who  esteem  him  not  less  for  his  high 
abilities  than  his  unbounded  hospitality  and  the  unlimited  breadth  of  his  sym- 
pathies. In  addition  to  his  professional  attainments  he  is  a  thinker  and  writer 
who,  in  public  addresses  and  otherwise,  has  shown  a  literary  capacity  of  supe- 
rior order,  united  to  soundness  of  judgment  and  grace  of  expression  that  give 
to  his  papers  and  public  utterances  a  double  value.  Nothing  is  more  distaste- 
ful to  him  than  sham  and  superficiality.  He  is  a  man  of  broad  views,  of  genial 
and  liberal  opinions,  a  man  of  taste  and  culture,  withcoit  a  trace  of  pedantry  or 
a  touch  of  imperioi>sness.  His  hand  is  hearty  in  its  grasp  and  liberal  in  its 
charities.  While  he  is  in  every  sense  a  practical  man,  there  is  in  his  nature  an 
element  that  is  genuinely  poetic.  It  is  the  vein  of  gold  in  the  quartz  of  his 
more  rugged  virtues.  Such  are  a  few  of  the  prominent  characteristics  of  this 
eminent  physician,  of  whom  a  distinguished  colleague  referred  to  as  '*  one  of 
our  strong  men  in  the  South,"  and  another  as  "  a  very  able,  influential  man, 
who,  by  his  exemplary  character,  exceptionally  clear  and  forcible  writings  and 
devotion  to  his  work,  to  his  family  and  his  friends,  is  a  worthy  representative 
of  a  noble  profession." 

In  18*67  Dr.  Orme  was  married  to  Miss  Ellen  V.  Woodward,  of  Beaufort 
di^rict,  South  Carolina.  His  family  consists  of  a  daughter,  Miss  Liltie,  and  a 
son,  Frank.  He  has  two  living  brothers,  William  P.  and  A.  J.  Orme,  and  a 
sister,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Culpepper. 

A  residence  of  twenty-seven  years  in  Atlanta,  marked  by  eminent  useful^ 
ness^  distinguished  professional  success  as  the  acknowledged  leader  of  his  school 
of  practice,  with  a  record  of  unquestioned  probity,  place  Dr.  Orme  among  the 
representative  men  of  brains  and  character  in  the  capital  city.  The  achieve- 
ments of  a  physician— the  triumphs  which  give  him  reputation  are  not  to  be 
stated  like  the  principal  events  in  the  lives  of  men  in  military  or  political  life. 
He  is,  however,  estimated  by  those  who  know  him,  according  to  his  general 
success  and  his  personal  character  for  integrity,  and  there  are  few  prouder  titles 
as  there  are  few  persons  more  beloved  than  **  the  good  physician."  This  title 
Dr.  Orme  has  justly  won  by  long  and  loyal  devotion  to  his  profession,  the 
nobleness  of  his  life,  his  many  generous  deeds  and  active  usefulness.  Dr. 
Orme  is  now  in  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers,  and  that  in  the  years  to  come 
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3  full  share  of  increasing  honors  may  come  to  him  is  the  wish  of  the  many 
warm  admirers  of  this  true  friend,  genial  companion  and  cultured  gentleman. 

PETERS,  RICHARD,  one  of  the  oldest  residents  of  Atlanta,  was  born  at 
Germantown,  now  a  part  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  November  lO,  1810,  and  is 
a  son  of  Ralph  and  Catherine  (Conyngham)  Peters.  He  is  of  English  and 
Irish  descent;  his  grandfather.  Judge  Richard  Peters,  was  a  son  of  William 
Peters,  a  merchant  of  Liverpool,  England,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  and 
settled  on  the  present  site  of  Fairniount  Park,  near  Philadelphia,  about  the 
middle  of  the  preceding  century.  Judge  Richard  Peters,  after  whom  the  sub- 
ject of  this  sketch  was  named,  was  a  contemporary  of  General  Washington, 
served  under  the  Confederation  of  States  during  the  administration  of  Wash- 
ington as  Secretary  of  War.  When  he  resigned  this  position  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  Congress  and  was  afterwards  appointed  judge  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  at  Philadelphia,  in  which  position  he  was  serving  at  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1828. 

The  mother  of  Richard  Peters  was  a  daughter  of  D.  H.  Conyngham,  of 
Dublin,  Ireland,  a  member  of  a  well-known  Irish  family  in  the  north  of  Ire- 
land, whose  descendants  have  become  prominent  in  Pennsylvania. 

Most  of  the  years  of  the  early  youth  of  Richard  Peters  were  passed  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  family  of  his  grandfather  Judge  Peters,  where  he  received 
La  good  English  education  including  civil  engineering,  the  higher  mathematics 
'  and  drawing.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  entered  the  office  of  Wiiliam  Strick- 
land, a  celebrated  architect  of  Philadelphia,  who  built  the  United  States  Bank 
and  mint  in  that  city,  and  the  capitol  of  Nashville,  Tenn.,  with  whom  he  re- 
mained one  year,  studying  architectural  drawing.  He  then  served  one  year 
as  a  civil  engineer  in  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  at  the  mouth  of  the  Del- 
aware River.  This  was  followed  by  service  under  Civil  Engineer  Major  Wil- 
son, in  locating  the  Camden  and  Amboy  Railroad,  and  also  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Philadelphia  and  Lancaster,  now  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  He  was  engaged  in  the  latter  work  until  1835,  when  he  came 
South  as  the  principal  assistant  under  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  under  whose  general 
supervision  he  had  charge  of  locating  the  Georgia  Railroad  from  Augusta  to 
Madison.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  general  superintendent  and  general  man- 
ager of  this  road,  and  at  that  time  located  in  Augusta,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  1845.  At  the  date  named,  in  connection  with  other  parties,  he 
purchased  from  the  Georgia  Railroad  Company  the  line  of  stages  running  be- 
tween Montgomery,  Ala.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,and  continued  in  this  business  un- 
til the  railroad  was  completed  to  Montgomery  in  1850. 

Mr.  Peters's  first  visit  to  the  present  site  of  Atlanta,  then  called  Marthasville, 
was  made  in  1844,  and  his  second  the  year  following,  in  company  with  J.  Ed- 
gar Thomson,  who  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  name  of  Atlanta  for  the  em- 
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bryo  city,  the  name  being  derived  from  the  word  Atlantic,  and  suggested  be- 
cause the  city  at  that  time  was  the  terminus  of  the  Western  Atlantic  Railroad. 
In  1846  Mr.  Peters  permanently  located  at  Atlanta,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  has  been  prominently  identified  with  the  city's  history.  At  the  time 
he  selected  the  place  as  a  residence  there  were  but  few  houses  erected,  and  it 
took  strong  faith  indeed  to  believe  that  within  a  half  century  here  would  be 
seen  the  present  metropolis  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Peters  devoted  most  of  his  time 
and  energies  to  railroad  building'  and  management  until  the  war  between  the 
States  began.  He  was  one  of  the  active  directors  and  managers  of  the  Geor- 
gia Railroad,  and  of  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  road,  and  in  all  of  these  en- 
terprises  was  intimately  associated  with  the  late  John  P.  King,  of  Augusta, 
President  of  the  Georgia  Railroad  for  forty  years,  the  ablest  financier  in  the 
State,  and  a  devoted  friend  of  Atlanta.  He  also  was  largely  interested  in  the 
Georgia  Railroad  Bank,  which  for  several  years  prior  to  the  war  was  located 
on  the  corner  of  Wall  and  Peachtree  streets.  In  1852  he  was  the  principal 
builder  and  owner  of  a  steam  flour- mill  in  Atlanta,  the  largest  south  of 
Richmond.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  fuel  to  run  this  mill  he  purchased 
400  acres  of  timber  land,  upon  a  portion  of  which  his  present  residence  on 
Peachtree  street  is  located,  while  Peters's  Park  is  also  included  in  this  tract 
This  land  Mr.  Peters  purchased  for  five  dollars  an  acre,  and  portions  of  it  he 
has  since  sold  at  the  rare  price  of  $10,000  per  acre.  He  still  owns  considerable 
area  of  his  original  purchase,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  considered  the  most 
desirable  residence  property  in  the  city.  In  1847  ^^  purchased  from  the 
Indians  1,500  acres  of  land  in  Gordon  county,  near  Calhoun,  which  he  has 
ever  since  retained,  and  here  for  the  last  forty  years  he  has  probably  expended 
more  money  in  improving  the  breed  of  cattle,  and  in  experimenting  with 
plants,  trees  and  grasses  than  any  other  man  in  the  South. 

Before  the  war  Mr.  Peters  was  aligned  with  the  Whig  party,  and  vigorously 
opposed  the  secession  movement.  During  the  war  he  remained  in  Atlanta, 
attending  to  the  business  incident  to  his  railroad  interests,  until  the  battle  of 
July  22,  1864,  when,  with  his  family  and  the  assets  of  the  Georgia  Railroad 
Bank,  he  went  to  Augusta.  He  remained  in  Augusta  until  after  the  surren- 
der at  Appomattox,  and  returned  to  Atlanta  on  the  first  train  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Georgia  Railroad.  During  the  reconstruction  period  he  took 
a  prominent  part  in  advocating  the  return  of  the  State  to  the  Union,  and  in 
1868  was  instrumental  in  securing  the  location  of  the  State  capital  at  Atlanta. 

In  1870  Mr.  Peters  became  one  of  the  lessees  and  directors  of  the  Western 
Atlantic  Railroad  and  is  still  connected  with  its  management.  In  1872,  with 
others,  he  invested  largely  in  the  construction  of  street  railways  in  Atlanta,  and 
has  since  been  president  of  the  corporation  known  as  the  Atlanta  Street  Rail- 
way Company.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  promoting  State  and  county 
fairs  before  the  war,  and  to  the  expositions  held  in  Atlanta,  during  recent 
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years,  he  has  rendered  valuable  aid  by  hi«;  counsel  as  well' as  by  money  con* 
tributions.  Ever  since  his  residence  in  Atlanta  he  he  has  shown  his  faith  in 
the  city  by  liberally  investing  his  means  in  real  estate.  His  first  residence  in 
the  city  was  on  the  corner  of  Mitchell  and  Forsyth  streets,  and  here  he  conlin- 
ued  to  reside  for  nearly  forty  years,  or  until  iSSi,  when  he  sold  this  property 
to  John  H.  Inman,  and  creeled  his  present  home  on  Peachtree  street.  He  at 
one  time  owned  a  number  of  acres  of  ground,  upon  a  portion  of  wliich  is  now 
located  the  Georgia  Centra!  Railroad  depot,  land  which  has  become  as  valua- 
ble as  any  in  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Peters,  in  1847,  with  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  Samuel  G.  Jones,  Charles  F. 
M.  Garnett,  then  chief  engineer  of  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad,  and 
others,  established  the  first  Episcopal  Church  in  Atlanta,  which  lias  since  been 
known  as  St.  Philip's  Church.  Of  this  church  he  has  been  a  member  ever  since, 
and  for  many  years  was  a  vestryman.  In  1 864,  under  Chaplain  C.  T.  Quintard, 
of  the  First  Tennessee  Confederate  Regiment,  who  has  since  been  made  bishop 
of  Tennessee,  he  assisted  in  the  erection  of  St.  Luke's  Church,  on  the  corner  of 
Walton  and  Broad  streets.  Seven  weeks  after  its  completion  it  was  destroyed 
during  the  burning  of  Atlanta,  after  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Genera!  Sher- 
man. Mr.  Peters  was  married  in  1S4S  to  Mary  J.  Thompson,  daughter  of  Dr. 
Joseph  Thompson,  a  celebrated  physician  who  practiced  for  many  years  at 
Decatur,  Ga.  They  have  had  nine  children,  seven  of  whom  are  now  living; 
four  boys  and  three  girls.  The  children  in  order  of  birth  are  as  follows:  Rich- 
ard, secretary  of  the  Chester  Rolling  Mills  at  Thurlow,  Pa.;  Nellie,  widow  of 
the  latL-  1-Ion.  George  R.  Black,  of  Screven  county,  Ga.  ;  Ralph,  superintend- 
ent of  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  at  Cincinnati ;  Edward  Conyngham  super- 
intendent of  {he  Atlanta  Street  Railway  Company ;  Katherine  Conyngham, 
Quintard,  a  graduate  of  the  Boston,  Mass.,  Institute  of  Technology,  and  May, 
wife  of  H.  M.  Atkinson,  of  Boston. 

The  best  estimate  of  a  man's  powers  and  qualities  can  be  found  in  the  work 
he  has  done  and  the  repute  in  which  he  is  held  by  those  who  know  him  best 
Judged  by  these  standards  Mr.  Peters  has  made  a  most  creditable  record.  He 
has  been  among  the  foremost  of  those  who  have  done  much  for  Atlanta,  and 
nobly  labored  to  make  it  the  great  (actor  in  the  world's  progress  that  it  is  to- 
day. He  was  with  it  in  the  early  days  of  triS!  and  doubt,  and  for  more  than 
forty  years  has  been  one  of  its  truest  and  most  valorous  champions  ;  one  of  its 
most  earnest  and  sturdy  defenders,  and  for  its  future  has  hoped  and  planned 
when  others  were  silent  or  opposed  when  they  should  have  given  help.  With 
a  natural  aptitude  for  finances,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  men,  Mr.  Peters 
has  long  been  recognized  as  a  financial  and  personal  force  in  the  community, 
and  his  connection  with  any  enterprise  commends  it  to  confidence  and  support 
He  has  been  careful,  conservative  and  watchful  of  the  important  trusts  re- 
posed in  his  hands,  and  his  standing   in  this  conununity  is  of  the  highest  Sat 
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honesty,  fair-mindedness  and  honor  in  alt  his  personal  as  well  as  his  business 
transactions.  His  life  has  been  one  devoted  not  merely  to  himself,  but  largely 
to  the  good  of  others,  and,  while  generous  and  ready  with  his  means  in  all 
worthy  causes,  he  has.  by  industry  and  keen  business  sense  amassed  an  ample 
fortune  which  he  worthily  enjoys.  He  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  modest 
and  unostentatious  of  men,  and  one  to  whom  publicity  of  any  kind  has  ever 
been  distasteful.  He  is  a  man  of  warm  attachment,  and  when  his  confidence 
has  once  been  given  the  loyalty  of  his  friendship  is  unchangeable.  For  the 
last  few  years  he  has  practically  retired  from  active  business,  but  for  one  of  his 
years  enjoys  remarkable  vigor  of  mind  and  body.  He  represents  one  of  the 
few  connecting  links  between  the  early  past  and  present  of  Atlanta,  and  the 
events  of  his  busy  and  useful  life  form  in  themselves  a  history  of  the  progress 
and  growth  of  the  Gate  City. 


RAWSON,  Hon.  KDWARD  E..  was  born  in  the  heart  of  the  Green  Moun- 
tains,  at  Craftsbury,  Vt.,  in  181 8.  He  is  of  English  descent,  and  a 
lineal. descendant  of  Edward  Rawson,  who  was  born  in  England  in  161 5,  and 
emigrated  to  America  in  1636  or  1637,  ^^^  became  an  inhabitant  of  Newbury, 
in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts.  He  became  a  prominent  character  in  the 
founding  and  development  of  New  England,  and  held  many  offices  of  honor. 
In  1650  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  an  office  he 
regained  for  thirty-six  consecutive  years,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Randolph 
at  the  time  of  the  usurpation  of  the  government  by  Sir  Edmund  Andros.  He 
died  in  1693,  after  a  long  life  spent  in  the  service  of  the  people  of  the  colony. 
He  was  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity,  commanded  the  confidence  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  possessed  rare  elements  of  popularity.  He  had  twelve  children  and 
their  numerous  descendants  scattered  throughout  the  country  have  reason  to 
feel  pride  in  the  honorable  career  and  upright  character  of  the  progenitor  of  the 
family  in  the  new  world. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  is  a  representative  of  the  seventh  generation  of 
the  Rawson  family  in  America.  His  grandfather,  David  Rawson,  settled  in 
Shrewsbury,  Mass.  He  removed  to  Bull  Creek,  Wood  county.  West  Vir- 
ginia, where  he  died  in  1837.  The  second  son  of  David  Rawson  was  Elijah^ 
the  father  of  Edward  E.  Rawson.  He  was  born  in  Westboro,  Mass.,  in  1781^ 
and  soon  after  his  marriage  to  Susanna  Allen  settled  in  Craftsbury,  Vt.  where 
he  died  April  25,  1837.  The  boyhood  of  Edward  E.  Rawson  was  passed  upon 
his  father's  farm.  He  was  educated  in  the  district  school  of  his  native  place. 
Upon  the  death  of  his  father,  being  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  left  home 
to  begin  life's  battles  for  himself.  He  came  to  Lumpkin,  Ga.,  and  entered  the 
employ  of  his  brother,  the  late  William  A.  Rawson,  as  clerk.  He  remained  in 
this  capacity  until  184 1,  when  he  opened  a  dry  goods  store  and  began  a  mer- 
cantile career,  in  which  he  achieved  notable  success.     The  late  Judge  James 


Clarke  afterwards  became  associated  with  him  as  partner,  and  during  the  last 
year  of  his  residence  in  Lumpkin  E.  P.  Chamberlin  of  this  city  had  a  partner- 
ship interest  with  him  in  business.  After  sixteen  years  of  business  life  in 
Lumplcin.  attended  with  a  fair  measure  of  success,  his  health  failed  and  he  was 
compelled  to  seek  a  more  invigorating  climate.  He  then,  in  1857,  came  to 
Atlanta.  Here  he  has  continued  to  reside,  and  during  all  the  years  which  have 
since  elapsed,  some  of  them  filled  with  gloom  and  disasters,  he  has  been  one  of 
the  true  and  steadfast  friends  of  the  city,  around  whom  men  have  clustered  for 
counsel  and  guidance  in  hours  of  peril  and  doubt,  while  in  the  later  years  of  the 
city's  prosperity  no  one  has  been  more  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  every 
deserving  public  enlerprise. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Atlanta  Mr.  Rawson  embarked  in  mercantile  pursuits, 
and  at  the  time  the  war  begim  had  built  up  a  large  and  prosperous  business. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  general  council  during  the  trj-ing  time  of  1863  and 
1864,  when  the  late  James  M.  Calhoun  was  mayor,  with  whom  be  visiled  Gen- 
eral W.  T.  Sherman,  and  protested,  as  a  matter  of  humanity,  against  the  forci- 
ble removal  of  the  population  of  Atlanta.  The  services  he  performed  in  thii 
connection  led  to  a  correspondence  which  is  now  historical,  and  concerning 
which  in  another  part  of  this  volume  will  be  found  extended  reference.  After 
the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Union  forces  he  removed  with  his  family  to 
Des  Moines.  la.  In-June,  1865,  he  returned  to  Atlanta,  and  heartily  entered 
ilo  the  work  of  restoring  the  ruin  war  had  wrought  to  every  material  interest 
■of  the  city.  As  member  of  the  general  council  in  1 867  and  1 S68  he  was  active 
in  promoting  every  project  which  seemed  to  promise  good  to  the  city,  and 
during  this  memorable  period  of  general  impoverishment,  when  the  slowly  re- 
viving interests  of  the  city  needed  liberal  assistance,  no  one  more  unselfishly 
devoted  himself  to  the  public  welfare  than  Mr.  Rawson.  He  was  actively  and 
prominently  identified  with  the  removal  of  the  State  capital  from  Milledge- 
ville  to  Atlanta,  which  in  many  ways  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  latter 
■city.  Soon  after  the  war  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of  education, 
and  immediately  addressed  himself  with  vigor  and  force  to  the  founding  and 
maintenance  of  public  schools.  From  1868  to  1888  he  was  a  member  and 
treasurer  of  the  board,  and  for  these  years  Atlanta  has  had  no  more  warm  and 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  free  school  system  than  he,  and  the  city's  present 
excellent  facilities  for  free  education,  owes  much  to  his  intelligent  labors.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  board  of  water  commission  from  1872  to  1888,  and  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  construction  of  the  present  admirable  system  of  water 
supply. 

For  several  years  after  the  war  Mr.  Rawson  engaged  in  merchandizing,  but 
in  1879  became  interested  in  the  Atlanta  Coffin  Company,  a  manufacturing 
enterprise,  with  which  he  was  connected  until  he  established  in  1887  the  Gate 
City  Coffin  Company,  of  which  he  has  since  been  president.     He  and  his  sons. 
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and  Charles  E.  Boynton,  are  the  principal  owners  and  managers  of  the  enter- 
prise, which  has  proved  a  most  successful  venture  and  furnishes  employment  to 
about  sixty  men. 

Mr.  Rawson  has  been  successful  in  business,  not  as  the  result  of  any  single^ 
brilliant  stroke,  but  rather  as  the  result  of  patient,  persistent  and  well-directed 
effort.  He  possesses  good  business  judgment,  excellent  executive  ability,  and 
an  evenly  balanced  mind.  He  is  naturally  conservative,  and  wild,  speculative 
methods,  with  promise  of  great  reward  if  successful,  but  with  ruin  as  the  price 
of  defeat,  have  no  charms  for  him.  No  man  in  this  community  stands  higher 
for  strict  integrity  of  character,  business  probity  and  faithfulness  to  every  trust 
and  obligation.  It  was  but  recently  that  an  intimate  business  associate  of  Mr. 
Rawson  for  nearly  forty  years,  in  speaking  of  him,  said  to  the  writer :  "  I  con- 
sider him  as  one  of  the  highest  type  of  a  high-minded,  conscientious  Christian 
gentleman  and  honorable  business  man."  This  estimate  of  the  man,  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say,  is  the  universal  verdict  of  all  who  have  had  business  relation- 
ship with  him.  Atlanta  has  been  benefited  in  many  ways  by  his  ready  willing- 
ness to  promote,  by  his  labor  and  his  means,  every  public  enterprise,  and  ac- 
cording to  his  ability  to  do  and  to  give,  the  city  has  had  no  more  helpful  and 
jsincere  friend.  He  early  in  life  became  a  convert  to  the  Christian  faith,  and 
has  been  an  active  member  of  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  ever  since 
his  residence  in  Atlanta,  and  it  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  present 
commanding  location  on  Whitehall  street  was  secured  and  the  handsome  church 
building  erected.  He  is  generous  and  charitable,  and  although  closely  de- 
voted to  business  interest,  gives  much  time  and  freely  contributes  of  his  means 
to  benevolent  work.  Personally,  he  is  a  genial  and  pleasant  gentleman,  but 
modest  and  retiring  in  disposition,  and  naturally  shrinks  from  anything  that 
would  lead  him  into  the  public  view.  He  is  domestic  in  his  tastes,  loves  his 
home,  and  finds  his  chief  pleasure  in  the  family  circle  and  in  friendly  inter- 
course with  intimate  friends. 

He  was  married  in  1846  to  Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Clarke.  They  have  had  nine 
children,  their  names  in  order  of  birth  being  as  follows  :  Mary  P.,  wife  of  John 
D.  Ray;  Laura  E.,  wife  of  Judge  W.  R.  Hammond;  Emma  S.,  wife  of  Henry 
S.  Johnson ;  Carrie  V.,  wife  of  Colonel  T.  P.  Westmoreland ;  Edward  E., 
Charles  A.,  William  C,  Sidney  J.,  and  Louie  Lee. 


RIDLEY,  Dr.  ROBERT  BEMAN,  of  Atlanta,  was  born  at  La  Grange,  Ga., 
October,  1 842,  and  is  a  son  of  Dr.  R.  A.  T.  Ridley.  His  father  was 
born  in  Mecklenburg,  N.  C,  in  1806;  was  educated  at  Chapel  Hill,  Ga.,  and 
was  a  graduate  of  the  Charleston  Medical  College.  He  practiced  his  profes- 
sion with  distinguished  success  at  La  Grange  for  many  years.  He  took  a 
prominent  part  in  politics  and  represented  his  county  in  the  Legislature,  and 
was  a  State  senator  for  several  terms.     He  was  a  man  of  strong  character. 


high  professional  attainments,  and  until  his  death,  in  1872,  exerted  a  wide 
influence  both  in  his  profession  and  in  public  affairs.  His  wife,  whose  maiden 
name  was  Mary  E.  Morris,  was  a  daughter  of  John  Morris  of  North  Carolina, 
and  was  born  in  1812.  She  is  still  living,  and  resides  at  the  old  homestead  in 
La  Grange.  The  early  life  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  passed  at  La 
Grange,  and  in  the  High  School  of  that  city  he  was  prepared  for  entering  the 
senior  term  at  the  State  University,  when  the  beginning  of  the  war  prevented 
his  continuing  his  studies.  In  May,  i86r,  he  enlisted  in  the  La  Grange  Light 
Guards,  which  became  a  part  of  the  Fourth  Georgia  Confederate  Regiment, 
commanded  by  Colonel  George  Doles.  The  first  service  of  this  regiment  was 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  after  the  evacuation  of  that  city  it  went  to  Richmond  and 
participated  in  all  the  important  battles  of  the  Virginia  campaign  as  a  part  of 
Generai  Robert  Rode's  division,  being  in  General  "  Stonewall"  Jackson's  corps 
until  the  death  of  that  distinguished  military  leader,  when  General  Ewell  as- 
sumed command.  Dr.  Ridley  soon  after  joining  the  company  was  made  a 
lieutenant,  and  in  this  capacity  served  throughout  the  war.  He  was  twice 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Spottsylvania,  and  so  severely  as  to  incapacitate  him 
for  service,  but  after  a  furlough  of  sixty  days  he  rejoined  his  company  and  re- 
mained in  active  service  until  the  surrender  at  Appomattox  Court  House. 
After  the  war  he  returned  to  La  Grange,  and  for  a  short  time  thereafter 
jaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  in  Augusta.  Ga.  But  such  a  life  soon  proved 
,  uncongenial,  and  he  then  began  the  study  of  medicine  under  his  father's  direc- 
'  tion.  He  completed  his  medical  course  at  the  Jefferson  Medical  College,  at 
Philadelphia,  fi-om  which  institution  he  graduated  in  1869,  in  the  same  class 
with  Dr.  A.  W.  Calhoun  and  Dr.  J.  S.  Todd,  of  Atlanta.  He  then  began  the 
practice  of  his  profession  at  La  Grange,  where  he  remained  until  1874,  when 
after  spending  the  winter  of  that  year  in  hospital  practice  in  New  York  City, 
he  located  in  Atlanta,  and  in  partnership  with  Dr.  J.  S.  Todd,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Ridley  &  Todd,  began  a  general  medical  practice.  He  was  associated 
with  Dr.  Todd  for  two  years,  but  has  since  been  alone.    ■ 

During  the  earlier  years  of  his  residence  in  Atlanta  Dr.  Ridley  engaged  in 
a  general  practice,  but  in  recent  years  he  has  devoted  himself  principally  to 
obstetrics,  in  which  branch  of  his  profession  he  has  achieved  notable  success. 
He  has  devoted  his  time  and  energies  exclusively  to  his  profession  to  the  en- 
tire exclusion  of  conflicting  interest.  His  advance  has  been  steady  from  the 
first,  and  both  as  a  physician  and  man  he  stands  high  in  pubhc  repute.  His 
practice  has  grown  into  an  extensive  and  renumerative  one,  and  he  finds  his 
time  and  hands  fully  occupied.  Among  his  professional  brethren  he  holds  a 
place  due  to  his  talents  and  manly  character,  and  illustrates  in  his  life  and  expe- 
rience the  fact  that  when  native  worth  and  natural  ability  are  wedded  to  indus- 
try and  devotion  to  one's  life  work  the  highest  form  of  success  is  secured. 

He  is  a  friend  of  organized  medicine,  but  his  active  professional  duties  have 
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prevented  prominent  participation  in  the  various  medical  societies  which  have 
existed  in  this  section,  but  he  is  a  member  of  the  Georgia  Medical  Association. 

Dr.  Ridley  was  married  November  23,  1875,  to  Miss  Emmie  Leila  Hill, 
daughter  of  the  late  Senator  Benjamin  H.  Hill.  She  was  a  refined,  cultured  and 
beautiful  woman,  and  her  death  which  occurred  May  19,  1883,  caused  wide- 
spread sorrow.  Five  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  three  are  now  liv- 
ing— two  sons  and  one  daughter.  Dr.  Ridley  again  married  in  February,  1886, 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Kiser,  of  Atlanta,  and  to  them  one  child,  a  son,  has  been  born. 

Personally  Dr.  Ridley  is  affable  and  pleasant  in  manner,  fond  of  social  in- 
tercourse, and  has  a  wide  circle  of  close  and  intimate  friends,  to  whom  his 
steadfast  attachment  is  warmly  reciprocated.  In  the  social  life  of  Atlanta  he 
is  a  prominent  figure,  and  his  home  is  the  center  of  refined  hospitality.  He 
is  domestic  in  his  tastes  and  has  no  desire  or  inclination  for  official  life.  He  is 
progressive  in  his  ideas,  and  has  ever  been  ready,  according  to  his  means  and 
opportunity,  to  advance  every  public  enterprise.  No  physician  possesses  more 
fully  the  confidence  of  his  patients  in  his  skill,  while  his  natural  kindliness  of 
manner  and  genial  ways  have  made  him  deservedly  popular.  His  life  has  ever 
been  above  reproach,  and  in  Atlanta  his  reputation  as  an  honorable,  upright 
citizen  is  no  less  high  than  for  professional  attainments. 


POWELL,  Dr.  THOMAS  SPENCER  is  of  Welch  descent,  and  is  a  native 
of  Brunswick  county,  Va.  His  American  ancestors  settled  early  in  King 
and  Queen  county,  and  to  them  were  born  ten  sons,  three  of  whom,  after  ar- 
riving at  manhood,  located  in  Brunswick  county.  From  one  of  these  sons 
the  subject  of  this  sketch  has  lineally  descended.  His  father.  Captain  M.  D. 
Powell,  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  while  a  student  at  college,  married  Miss  Sarah 
Harwell,  daughter  of  Major  John  Harwell,  of  Brunswick  county,  their  union 
being  blessed  with  only  one  child. 

The  collegiate  education  of  Dr.  Powell  was  begun  at  Oakland  Academy, 
in  his  native  county,  under  the  able  director.  Professor  John  P.  Adkinson,  and 
completed  with  honor  at  Lawrenceville  Male  Institute,  then  in  charge  of  the 
celebrated  Professor  Brown,  of  William  and  Mary  College.  Both  at  home  and 
at  school  young  Powell  evinced  those  worthy  traits  of  character  which  distin- 
guished his  paternal  ancestors,  and  which  throughout  his  life  have  secured  for 
him  the  esteem  and  love  of  all  with  whom  he  has  been  brought  into  contact. 
It  is  also  true  that  in  early  childhood  he  manifested  such  a  strong  predispo- 
sition for  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  that  his  father  wisely  decided  that  medi- 
cine should  be  his  profession.  His  education  was  therefore  directed  with  special 
reference  to  this  purpose,  and  when  his  collegiate  course  had  ended  his  father 
placed  him  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Benjamin  I.  Hicks,  of  Lawrenceville,  Va., 
who  had  attained  high  rank  in  his  profession.  One  of  the  most  beneficent  re- 
sults of  his  study  under  Dr.  Hicks  was  a  course  of  practical  pharmacy  in  the 


manufacture  and  compounding  of  drugs,  a  branch  of  medicine  in  which  most 
physicians  of  the  present  day  have  limited  knowledge. 

After  two  years  of  preparatory  reading  and  training  he  attended  two  full 
courses  of  lectures  at  the  medical  department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
graduating  with  distinction  in  the  spring  of  1846.  In  September  following  iie 
located  in  Sparta,  Ga ,  and  began  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Prompt  in 
responding  to  professional  calls;  kind,  charitable  and  courteous  to  all;  emi- 
nently successful  in  the  treatment  of  his  patients,  he  soon  commanded  an  ex- 
tensive and  lucrative  practice. 

In  1847  he  married  Miss  Julia  L.  Bass,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Larkin  Bass, 
and  granddaughter  of  Governor  Raben,  of  Georgia,  a  highly  educated  and  ac- 
complished lady,  beloved  by  all  who  knew  her  for  her  charming  character. 

Dr.  Powell  is  not  only  a  successful  physician,  but  an  enterprising  and  pub- 
lic spirited  citizen,  quick  to  observe  the  wants  of  his  section  and  resolute  in 
enforcing  such  enterprises  as  tend  tu  promote  the  general  welfare.  He  is  not 
only  zealous  in  the  advocacy  of  works  of  utility,  but  generous  in  the  use  of  his 
own  means  for  the  good  of  the  public,  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  a  cotton 
factory  was  built  at  Sparta,  and  to  his  personal  assistance  the  success  of  the 
enterprise  is  due, 

He  has  always  been  a  warm  and  resolute  advocate  of  railroads,  and  several 
of  the  roads  which  have  been  built  in  Georgia,  and  are  now  blessings  to  the 
•sections  through  which  they  pass,  owe  much  to  his  advocacy  and  well  directed 
efforts.  As  much  of  his  influence  was  applied  through  the  medium  of  anony- 
mous letters,  published  in  newspapers,  comparatively  few  were  apprised  of  the 
iwork  he  performed. 

In  the  early  period  of  his  practice  Dr.  Powell  wrote  and  published  a  medi- 
fcal  work  known  as  Pocket  Formulary  and  Physicians'  Manual,  which  was  most 
favorably  noticed  by  the  journals  of  th#t  day,  and  highly  appreciated  by  mem- 
,bers  of  his  profession. 

During  the  great  financial  crash  of  1844,  his  father,  until  that  time  a  very 
wealthy  man,  lost  ihe  principal  portion  of  his  estate.  True  to  the  noble  instincts 
of  his  nature,  Dr.  Powell,  as  soon  as  his  own  financial  condition  would  permit,  se- 
. cured  one  of  the  most  desirable  farms  in  thecounty  of  Hancock,  and  after  supply- 
ing it  with  all  needed  stock  and  farming  implements  established  his  aged  parent 
■upon  it.  He  also  paid  several  thousand  dollars  of  his  father's  indebtedness,  and  at 
his  death  turned  the  estate  over  to  his  stepmother  and  her  children.  His  gen- 
erosity and  kindness  of  heart  were  further  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  he  edu- 
cated his  four  half-brothers,  making  two  of  them  physicians  and  two  of  them 
merchants,  all  of  them  having  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  the 
South,  and  two  of  them  offering  their  lives  as  a  sacrifice  for  their  countr>\ 
leaving  only  two  surviving  brothers  the  elder  of  whom  is  Capt.  M.  L.  Powell. 
a  prosperous  and  influential  merchant  and  farmer  in   Hancock  county.     The 
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other  brother  Dr.  T.  O.  Powell,  who  is  more  extensively  known  and  beloved 
than  any  Physician  in  the  State,  having  faithfully  and  satisfactorily  filled  the 
position  of  Superintendent  of  the  State  Lunatic  Asylum  for  upwards  of  twenty 
years. 

In  1857  he  was  invited  to  deliver  the  annual  address  to  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Atlanta  Medical  College,  his  subject  being:  **The  Moral  Duties  of  the 
Physician."  This  address  was  most  favorably  received,  and  so  impressed  the 
faculty  and  trustees  of  the  college  that  he  was  subsequently  elected  to  an  im- 
portant chair  in  that  institution.  This  fact  caused  his  location  in  Atlanta. 
While  engaged  in  the  able  and  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  member  of 
the  faculty  of  this  college  he  found  time  for  an  extensive  and  profitable  city 
practice,  which  has  continued  until  the  present. 

The  same  public  spirit  that  characterized  him  when  a  citizen  of  Sparta,  has 
distinguished  him  in  Atlanta.  Scarcely  had  he  arrived»in  his  new  home  when 
he  went  to  work  for  the  common  good.  Me  organized  a  company  for  the  pur- 
pose of  controlling  the  Atlanta  Mineral  Spring,  and  soon  secured  a  deed  to  that 
property  in  favor  of  the  city ;  had  its  waters  analyzed,  and  performed  other 
acts  deemed  beneficial  to  the  public. 

Boundless  in  resources  and  quick  to  conceive  projects  tending  to  promote 
the  growth  and  prosperity  of  Atlanta,  he  began  to  advocate  with  voice  and  pen 
many  enterprises.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  suggest  and  urge  the  building  of 
a  railroad  from  the  Central  Railroad  via  Eatonton  to  the  Gate  City,  a  charter 
for  which  he  soon  secured.  He  was  also  the  first  citizen  who  proposed  the 
scheme  of  a  canal  for  bringing  the  waters  of  the  Chattahoochee  River  through 
Atlanta,  an  enterprise  he  still  urges  as  feasible,  and  which  he  yet  hopes  to  see 
accomplished. 

Nothing  seems  to  escape  the  keen  observation  of  this  public  spirited  citi- 
zen, and  although  in  the  past  he  has  by  his  advocacy  of  the  varied  interests  of 
his  home,  comprising  its  hotels,  churches,  banks,  schools,  railroads  and  manu- 
factures, he  is  still  actively  engaged  for  the  general  welfare.  His  broad  com- 
prehension has  planned  many  enterprises  for  the  good  of  Atlanta,  which  are 
not  yet  accomplished,  but  which  he  strongly  believes  will  yet  be  realized. 

One  of  his  grandest  conceptions,  having  in  its  scope  a  splendid  charity^ 
worthy  of  his  head  and  heart,  was  the  establishment  of  a  home  for  invalid  ladies. 
Conceiving  this  project  in  i860  he  soon  elicited  the  support  of  many  philan- 
throphic  men  and  women,  and  went  to  work  with  all  the  earnestness  of  his  na- 
ture to  secure  the  money  to  buy  the  necesssary  grounds  and  construct  the  re- 
quired buildings.  This  grand  scheme  was  on  the  way  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion when  it  was  defeated  by  the  fortune  of  a  civil  war,  which  spared  not  even 
the  edifices  erected  by  the  hands  of  charity. 

Dr.  Powell  has  earned  a  distinguished  reputation  as  a  lecturer,  having  in 
Atlanta  and  other  places,  on  various  subjects,  delivered  addresses  of  great  lit- 


erary  merit  and  power.  Among  other  themes  which  he  has  treated  with  abil- 
ity and  eloquence  are  the  following:  "Woman  as  Daughter,  Wife  and  Mother," 
"  Woman  as  Contrasted  with  Man  Physically  and  Spiritually,"  "The  Achieve- 
menls  of  Christianity,"  "  The  Charm  and  Power  of  Music,"  "  The  Ministrj-.  or 
Power  of  Silence,"  "Southern  Institutions,"  and  "Parlor  Literature."  His 
lecture  on  "  Music,"  delivered  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  and  repeated  in  Atianta,  has 
been  characterized  by  competent  critics  as  grandly  beautiful  and  eloquent 
Soon  after  the  war  he  delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Independent  Thought,"  which 
elicited  universal  praise.  His  lecture  on  "The  True  Physician."  was  awarded 
a  prize  of  seventy-five  dollars  by  the  State  Medical  Association,  as  a  modci  of 
literary  beauty  and  excellence.     He  generously  declined  to  accept  the  prize. 

The  doctor  is  no  less  distinguished  as  a  writer  than  lecturer,  having  coib- 
tributed  many  valuable  papers  to  the  medical  literature  of  the  country,  which 
have  been  published  in  pampldet  and  book  form,  as  well  as  in  the  journals  of 
the  medical  profession.  As  the  founder  and  senior  editor  of  the  SontJuni  AUd- 
ical  Journal,  he  has  accomplished  much  for  the  advancement  of  medical  science 
and  the  good  of  mankind,  For  nearly  twenty  years  this  magazine  has  gone 
out  to  the  practicing  physicians  of  the  United  Stales  freighted  with  reports  of 
discoveries  in  the  causes  and  treatment  of  human  maladies. 

Dr.  Powell  is  a  zealous  member  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and 

has  served  one  term  as  president  of  the  American  Editors'  Association.     He 

Lhas  long  been  a  member  of  the  State  Medical  Association,  at  one  lime  being 

F  first  vice-president,  and  at  another  the  nominee  for  president,  which  honor  he 

magnanimously  declined  in  favor  of  his  friend,  Dr.  Dugas,  of  Augusta. 

As  a  member  of  the  Atlanta  Board  of  Education,  he  has  been  most  efficient, 
having  from  the  earliest  establishment  of  her  public  school  system,  supported 
it  with  all  his  influence.  Twice  has  he  been  elected  a  member  of  tiiis  board 
when  not  a  candidate.  Tlie  education  of  the  masses  has  always  been  with  him 
a  cherished  scheme,  and  the  children  of  Atlanta  are  greatly  indebted  to  him 
for  the  excellent  educational  facilities  they  enjoy. 

Dr.  Powell  having  in  i866  severed  his  connection  with  the  Atlanta  Medi- 
cal College,  was  urged  by  many  of  his  professional  friends  and  other  leading 
citizens  to  establish  a  new  medical  school  in  Atlanta.  This  he  declined  to  do 
until  1879,  when  with  some  of  his  professional  friends  he  decided  to  carry  out 
the  enterprise,  and  with  him  to  embark  in  any  undertaking  is  to  complete  it, 
for  he  yields  to  nothing  save  "  the  acts  of  God  or  the  king's  enemies." 

In  the  presence  of  many  obstacles  a  board  of  trustees  was  organized,  com- 
prising ])romineiit  merchants,  mniisters,  and  statesmen,  with  Governor  Ste- 
phens at  the  head.  A  charter  was  secured,  and  the  new  school  was  named  the 
Southern  Medical  College.  The  trustees  elected  Dr.  Powell  president  of  the 
in>!titiition.  and  selected  a  faculty  of  eminent  physicians  as  teachers.  A  build- 
ing conimittrjo  consisting  of  Dr.  Powell  and  two  other  members  of  the  board 
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was  appointed  to  purchase  a  suitable  lot  on  which  to  erect  a  large  and  suitable 
college  building.  At  this  time  there  was  not  a  dollar  at  the  control  of  the 
committee,  and  the  whole  matter  was  placed  under  the  management  of  Dr. 
Powell,  to  whose  financial  ability  all  interested  looked  with  hope  and  expecta- 
tion. He  inspired  confidence  in  the  enterprise,  his  friends  rallied  to  his  sup- 
port, and  although  the  committee  was  appointed  in  June,  to  the  astonishment 
of  the  community,  the  corner  stone  of  tne  present  spacious  college  building 
was  laid  on  July  3,  1879,  following,  by  the  Masonic  brotherhood.  On  this 
occasion  Dr.  Powell  delivered  an  address  which  was  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  efforts  of  his  life,  and  created  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  lasting  sympathy 
for  the  college,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  generous  patronage  this  institu- 
tion has  since  merited  and  enjoyed. 

The  first  session  of  the  Southern  Medical  College  opened  in  October,  1879, 
with  sixty-four  students,  probably  a  larger  number  than  had  ever  attended  the 
opening  session  of  a  medical  college  in  this  section.  At  the  second  session  the 
matriculates  numbered  more  than  one  hundred,  and  the  building  was  then  thor- 
oughly fitted  up  with  a  museum,  plates,  laboratory,  dispensary,  and  a  dissect- 
ing-room, having  every  modern  appliance,  and  equal  to  the  best  in  America. 

The  herculean  task  of  building  and  establishing  the  Southern  Medical  Col- 
lege having  bech  performed  with  an  excellence  and  promptitude  which  none 
but  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Powell  could  have  done,  he  conceived  the  purpose  of 
creating  a  hospital  in  connection  with  the  new  institution.  In  connection  with 
his  many  lady  friends  in  Atlanta,  he  promptly  organized  the  *'  Ladies  Hospi- 
tal Association,"  and  through  this  society  means  were  raised  to  purchase  the 
site  of  the  present  Ivy  Street  Hospital.  Subsequent  efforts  of  the  association 
have  secured  funds  for  aiding  Dr.  Powell  in  furnishing  and  otherwise  improv- 
ing the  hospital,  which  is  now  capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  and 
fifty  patients.  From  the  date  of  opening  this  hospital  until  the  summer  of 
1888,  it  was  not  only  a  most  important  auxilliary  to  the  Southern  Medical 
College,  but  a  means  of  great  convenience  and  economy  to  the  city  of  Atlanta 
by  providing  a  home  and  medical  treatment  for  her  sick  and  indigent  citizens. 
Ever  since  the  hospital  has  been  opened  it  has  been  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  Dr.  Powell,  whose  superior  ability  as  a  financier  has  utilized  the 
available  funds  of  the  institution  to  the  best  advantage,  and  enabled  it  to  ac- 
complish a  vast  amount  of  good  for  afflicted  humanity.  During  the  present 
summer  (1888)  it  ceased  to  be  a  public  hospital,  and  hereafter  will  be  con- 
ducted as  a  private  institution  in  conjunction  with  the  Southern  Medical  Col- 
lege, and  is  now  under  control  of  a  board  of  physicians,  of  whom  Dr.  Powell  is 
the  president.  It  has  now  entered  upon  the  career  originally  designed  by  its 
founder. 

In  December,  1882,  Dr.  Powell  was  united  in  marriage  —  the  second  time 
— to  Mrs.  Jennie  Miller,  of  Virginia,  a  lineal  descendent  of  a  renowned  Scotch 


family — Roxboro — from  whom  the  town  of  Roxborough,  Scotland,  derived 
its  name. 

While  the  position  of  Dr.  Powell  at  the  beginning  of  the  secession  move- 
ment was  indicative  of  great  devotion  to  the  Union,  ^nd  while  in  earnest  and 
able  letters  to  the  people  through  the  most  popular  papers  of  the  South,  he 
urged  his  strong  opposition  to  the  threatened  secession  of  the  Southern  States, 
no  one  was  more  loyal  to  the  Confederacy. 

Dr.  Powell  is  one  of  the  most  industrious  men  who  has  ever  lived  in  Geor- 
gia. He  is  never  idle  with  mind  or  body,  but  is  constantly  engaged,  conceiv- 
ing and  executing  plans  for  the  genera!  welfare.  His  great  labors  have  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  friends  who  have  urged  him  to  take  more  rest,  but  he  has 
pleasantly  replied:  "  Never,  never  can  I  stop  until  the  road  to  Baltimore  by 
way  of  Lexington,  Salem  and  Ashville  and  Atlanta  is  complete,  opening  up 
new  fields  of  wealth  and  enterprise  for  our  people,  and  making  Baltimore  the 
great  commercial  head  of  the  Middle  States,  and  putting  the  last  essential 
spoke  to  Atlanta  as  the  hub  and  commercial  center  of  the  Southern  States. 
I  must  also  see  the  Southern  Medical  College,  with  an  annual  class  of  three 
hundred  students,  bringing  a  yearly  revenue  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
to  Atlanta. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  Dr.  Powell,  it  is  difficult  to  decide  whetlicr  to 
admire  most  his  characteristics  of  mind  and  heart  or  the  splendid  details  of  his 
life  work.  The  nobility  of  his  heart  is  discovered  in  his  broad  charities,  his 
splendid  patriotism,  and  his  devotion  to  truth  and  morality.  The  powers  of 
his  mind  are  apparent  in  his  writings,  his  addresses,  and  the  institutions  he  has 
originated  and  established.  He  has  never  been  known  to  falter  by  the  way 
nor  succumb  to  rival  or  opposing  forces.  In  all  things  and  under  all  circum- 
stances he  has  proven  himself  a  true  man,  and  has  made  a  record  of  which  any 
one  should  feel  proud. 

RICE,  Hon.  FRANK  P.,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  Claremont, 
N.  H.,  on  the  28th  of  October.  1838.  His  parents  were  natives  of  Ver- 
mont and  were  of  English  and  Welsh  extraction.  They  came  to  Georgia  when 
their  son,  Frank  P.,  was  only  nine  years  of  age.  and  located  in  Atlanta,  which 
was  then  in  its  infancy,  with  a  population  of  not  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred. 

His  father  impressed  him  with  the  necessity  and  the  duty  of  industry,  so 
that  when  a  boy,  he  began  to  grapple  with  the  stern  realities  of  life  as  a  vendor 
of  newspapers  and  such  articles  as  were  readily  sold  about  the  passenger  depot 
and  on  the  streets  of  Atlanta.  Many  of  the  old  people  who  knew  him  in 
boyhood  bear  testimony  to  his  industry.  The  quality  of  a  business  man,  ex- 
emplified in  his  childhood,  has  proved  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  his 
subsequent  life. 
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When  eighteen  years  of  age  he  conceived  the  purpose  of  learning  a  trade, 
and  soon,  with  the  consent  of  his  father,  bound  himself  for  three  years  and  a 
half  to  Mr.  William  Kay,  of  Atlanta,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  art  of  book- 
binding. The  contract  of  apprenticeship  was  signed,  in  due  form,  placed  prop- 
erly on  record,  and  faithfully  obeyed  until  the  term  of  his  service  ended  and  he 
was  acknowledged  master  of  his  trade.  His  faithful  observance  of  every 
obligation  as  an  apprentice  was  an  illustration  of  his  future  life,  in  which 
he  has  been  true  to  all  his  contracts,  never  having  suffered  a  dollar  to  remain 
unpaid  a  day  beyond  the  maturity  of  the  debt. 

The  skill  he  had  attained  and  his  habits  of  industry  and  temperance  soon 
secured  him  a  good  situation  at  fair  wages.  At  this  period  Atlanta  was  mak- 
ing her  first  strides  in  the  way  of  her  **  manifest  destiny,*'  and  Mr.  Rice  saw  op- 
portunities to  accumulate  money  more  rapidly  by  abandoning  his  trade.  He 
therefore  determined  to  hold  it  in  reserve  for  possible  emergencies,  and  en- 
gaged in  the  business  of  contractor  for  stone  masonry,  then  greatly  in  demand 
in  the  growing  young  city.  In  this  business  he  exercised  a  faultless  judgment 
and  realized  fair  profits  on  all  the  work  he  performed. 

When  scarcely  arrived  at  manhood  he  contracted  for  the  stone  masonry  re- 
quired on  the  line  of  the  Savannah,  Griffin  and  North  Alabama  Railroad,  and 
carried  out  his  contract  with  fidelity,  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  concerned. 

On  the  second  day  of  May,  1861,  he  married  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  I.  G. 
Mitchell.  He  has  one  child,  a  son,  Charlie  F.  Rice.  Believing  that  Atlanta 
was  destined  to  be  a  great  city,  he  demonstrated  that  confidence  by  investing 
largely  in  Atlanta  real  estate. 

The  war  of  the  States  came  and  Mr.  Rice  went  into  the  State  service  in  the 
Thirteenth  Regiment  of  State  troops,  and  was  elected  lieutenant  of  Company 
B.     At  the  end  of  his  term  of  service  he  was  engaged  as  special  railroad  agent. 

As  a  consequence  of  war  Atlanta  was  laid  in  ruins.  Thousands  returned  to 
find  the  once  fair  city  a  literal  mass  of  bricks  and  ashes.  Among  the  number 
who  set  in  to  rebuild  and  advance  Atlanta  far  beyond  her  former  attainments, 
was  Frank  P.  Rice.  Full  of  confidence  in  her  future  he  went  bravely  to  work, 
and  from  that  day  to  the  present  has  labored  to  advance  her  in  every  interest. 
No  citizen  has  accomplished  more  in  this  respect  than  Mr.  Rice.  It  may  be 
truly  said  that  the  life  of  Mr.  Rice  has  been  devoted  to  the  material,  intel- 
lectual and  moral  advancement  of  Atlanta. 

Considering  the  contemplated  Air  Line  Railroad  an  important  auxiliary  to 
the  growth  of  Atlanta,  he  indicated  his  faith  in  its  completion  by  the  purchase 
of  large  bodies  of  land  along  its  route,  giving  the  right  of  way  through  his  prop- 
erty to  facilitate  and  hasten  its  construction.  When  the  Air  Line  Railroad 
was  finished  he  went  into  partnership  with  Mr.  R.  C.  Mitchell,  his  brother-in- 
law,  and  under  the  firm  name  of  Rice  &  Mitchell,  continued  for  about  eighteen 
years  to  prosecute  the  lumber  business.  This  firm  was  dissolved  about  five 
years  ago. 


The  Georgia  Western  Railroad,  designed  to  connect  Atlanta  with  the  coal 
fields  of  Alabama,  had  been  chartered,  and  after  years  of  delay  and  doubt 
as  to  its  completion,  became  the  property  of  a  syndicate  interested  in  its  de- 
feat. Mr.  Rice  comprehended  their  plan,  and  determined,  if  possible,  to  check- 
mate it.  To  accomplish  this,  he  drew,  in  connection  with  other  gentlemen,  a 
charter  for  a  railroad  passing  from  Atlanta  to  Alabama,  in  the  same'direction, 
and  having  corresponding  privileges  to  those  granted  the  Georgia  Western 
Railroad.  When  the  owners  of  the  old  charter  saw  that  a  railroad  would  be 
built  under  new  charter  tiiey  sold  their  franchise,  and  the  Georgia  Pacific  was 
built,  accomplishing  for  Atlanta  the  objects  anticipated  from  the  Georgia  West- 
ern.    Mr.  Rice  contributed  to  this  result. 

Mr.  Rice  has  been  elected  four  times  as  councilman  of  the  city  of  Atlanta. 
He  was  first  elected  in  December,  1870.  and  served  during  the  year  1871.  In 
December,  1872,  he  was  again  elected  for  the  term  of  1873.  In  December, 
1873,  he  was  chosen  the  third  time,  and  served  until  December,  1874.  In  De- 
cember, 1886,  he  was  elected  a  fourth  time,  and  this  time  for  the  period  of  two 
years,  which  ended  December  31,  1888.  In  each  instance  Mr.  Rice  prevailed 
over  his  opponent  by  a  large  majority,  receiving  the  support  of  all  parties  and 
of  the  people  without  respect  to  color  or  condition,  notwithstanding  he  had 
always  been  an  avowed  Democrat.  Thus  has  Mr.  Rice  demonstrated  the  high 
esteem  which  he  is  held  by  the  masses,  an  esteem  which  is  the  result  of  a  just, 
honorable  and  charitable  life. 

Mr.  Rice  was  one  of  the  city  fathers  who  planned  and  established  the  splen- 
did system  of  public  schools,  which  has  proved  such  a  blessing  to  the  rising 
generation  of  the  city,  and  so  important  a  factor  in  the  increase  of  her  popu- 
lation  and  wealth.  No  one  has  been  more  in  sympathy  with  the  policy  of 
general  education,  or  a  more  earnest  advocate  of  the  most  liberal  system  that 
could  be  supported  by  the  people.  His  vote  has  invariably  been  cast  in  favor 
of  Atlanta's  great  system  of  schools,  so  adjusted  as  to  distribute  its  adantagcs 
equitably  to  the  children  of  the  several  wards.  Therefore  he  has  shown  him- 
self both  in  public  and  private  Hfc,  the  unyielding  friend  of  universal  educa- 
tion, its  blessings  extending  to  all  children  regardless  of  color  or  condition. 

As  councilman  Mr.  Rice  has  always  been  placed  on  the  most  important 
committees,  such  as  the  finance,  tax,  corporations,  railroads,  public  property, 
and  others,  having  the  greatest  amount  of  practical  work  in  behalf  of  the  ma- 
terial interests  of  the  city.  He  has  uniformly  favored  the  judicious  applica- 
tion of  available  funds  to  solid  improvements,  embracing  streets,  waterworks, 
fire  department,  police,  and  a  system  of  sewerage  adequate  to  her  necessities 
and  keeping  pace  with  her  development.  For  nine  years  Mr.  Rice  was  a 
member  of  Atlanta's  board  of  health,  and  only  resigned  that  position  when 
elected  as  a  councilman.  While  on  the  board  of  health  no  one  was  more  act- 
ive or  vigilant  in  efforts  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  people. 
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When  the  question  of  locating  the  State  capital  was  submitted  to  a  vote  of 
the  people  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Rice,  as  a  member  of  the  citizens'  commitee,  la- 
bored zealously  with  others,  in  behalf  of  Atlanta,  and  deserves,  with  other 
members  of  that  committee,  credit  for  the  consequenoe  that  followed,  viz. : 
the  location  of  the  capital  in  Atlanta. 

In  the  year  1880  Mr.  Rice  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  Fulton  county,  defeating  his  opponent  by  a  very  large  majority  and  lead- 
ing in  the  race  by  several  hundred  votes.  He  was  regarded  one  of  the  most 
industrious,  sensible  and  practical  members  of  the  house,  and  pursued  such  a 
course  during  his  term  of  service  as  to  win  the  plaudit,  **  Well  done,  good  and 
faithful  servant."  During  this  session  the  Hon.  Pope  Barrow  introduced  a 
bill  into  the  House  of  Representatives  to  provide  for  the  building  of  a  State 
Capitol  in  Atlanta.  This  measure  was  defeated,  notwithstanding  the  ability 
with  which  it  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Barrow.  Its  defeat  had  the  effect  to  place 
the  location  of  the  State's  capital  again  in  a  condition  of  uncertainty,  many  re- 
garding that  action  of  the  house  a  test  of  popular  sentiment  and  indicative  of 
danger  ahead  for  Atlanta. 

In  the  year  1882  the  Hon.  Frank  P.  Rice  was  again  elected,  by  a  largely 
increased  majority,  to  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Fulton  county.  Con- 
sidering the  final  location  of  the  State  capital  a  measure  of  greatest  worth  and 
importance  to  Atlanta,  Mr.  Rice  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the  work  of 
having  the  question  decided  in  Atlanta's  favor.  He  accordingly  drew  the  bill, 
without  the  aid  of  anyone,  which  he  introduced  into  the  house  on  the  3d  day 
of  November,  1882,  and  for  which  he  labored  day  and  night,  until  it  received 
executive  sanction  on  the  8th  day  of  September,  1883.  To  say  that  he  was 
untiring  in  the  advocacy  of  his  capitol  bill,  and  that  his  vigilance  was  sleep- 
less, is  to  utter  nothing  more  than  literal  truth. 

Mr.  Rice  followed  his  measure  from  the  house  to  the  committee,  and  back 
to  the  house,  and  after  advocating  it  in  a  speech  of  great  power,  passed  the 
bill  through  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  15th  day  of  August,  1883. 
Thence  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Senate  committee,  Mr.  Rice  followed  his  all- 
important  measure,  and  when  it  was  reported  back  to  the  Senate  he  was  pres- 
ent, watching  its  progress  and  urging  the  senators,  by  unanswerable  argu- 
ments, to  give  it  their  support. 

During  the  entire  period  of  its  progress  through  the  General  Assembly, 
Mr.  Rice  employed  every  opportunity  to  assure  its  passage.  He  not  only  dis- 
cussed its  merits  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  but  before  both  the  house  and  Sen- 
ate committees,  and  privately  with  every  individual  member  of  the  house  and 
Senate.  If  a  legislator  ever  deserved  credit  for  the  enactment  of  a  law,  Mr. 
Rice  should  be  credited  with  the  passage  of  the  act  providing  for  the  building 
of  the  new  State  capitol  in  Atlanta. 

Thus  was  the  question  finally  settled  in  favor  of  the  city  of  Atlanta  as  the 
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capital  of  Georgia.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  determined  resolution  aod 
constant  efforts  of  the  Hon.  Frank  P.  Rice.  He  knew  how  important  to  At- 
lanta was  the  irrevocable  decision  of  this  question  in  her  favor,  and  as  a  true 
friend  of  Che  city  of  Atlanta,  gave  every  effort  in  his  power  to  this  purpose.  If 
he  had  acconipiishcd  nothing  more  tiian  this,  he  would  deserve  to  be  regarded 
with  special  gratitude  by  all  the  people  of  Atlanta ;  but  this  is  only  one  sign 
of  his  devotion  to  her  interests.  Mr.  Rice  introduced  and  conducted  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue  the  bill  by  which  that  great  railroad,  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  Georgia,  was  chartered,  and  was  a  member  of  the  special  committee  by 
whom  the  present  general  railroad  law  of  Georgia  was  framed  and  reported  to 
the  General  Assembly.  He  was  an  active  and  influential  member  of  the  most 
important  committees  of  the  house,  and  it  is  known  of  him  that  he  never  ne- 
glected a  meeting  of  a  committee  when  any  question  of  moment  was  pending. 
All  who  have  been  associated  with  him  will  bear  testimony  to  his  unabating 
industry,  his  keen  observation  of  every  measure  before  the  General  Assembly, 
and  his  constant  watchfulness  of  everything  which  direcdy  or  indirectly  af- 
fected the  interests  of  his  constituency.  On  questions  of  finance,  taxation, 
education,  internal  improvement,  etc.,  his  judgment  was  considered  an  unerr- 
ing guide,  and  being  always  present  in  committee  meetings  his  views  on  the 
great  questions  of  legislation  were  impressed  on  reports  to  the  house. 

By  frequent  Judicious  investments  Hon.  Frank  P.  Rice  has  become  one  of 
Lfte  wealthy  men  of  Atlanta.  He  owns  a  large  amount  of  central  and  well- 
r  improved  real  estate,  which  pays  him  a  handsome  annual  income,  and  believ- 
ing that  Atlanta  will  continue  to  extend  her  limits  has  invested  much  capital 
in  lands  which  are  now  beyond  the  corporate  limits.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that,  notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  real  estate  sales  made  by  him,  not  a 
single  lawsuit  or  controversy  has  ever  occurred  in  regard  to  property  that  has 
passed  by  deed  from  him.  This  indicates  his  customary  care  and  his  integrity 
which  avoids  all  that  savors  of  unfairness. 

No  citizen  of  Atlanta  has  given  more  than  Hon.  Frank  P.  Rice  to  promote 
enterprises  tending  to  Atlanta's  advancement.  Much  has  been  in  the  charac- 
ter of  charity  to  individuals. 

Mr.  Rice  has  for  years  been  a  student  at  home,  owning  a  most  carefully 
.selected  and  complete  private  library,  comprising  ancient  and  modern  histo- 
ries, poems,  works  of  science,  encyclopedias,  and  many  valuable  works  on  po- 
litical economy,  and  in  fact,  everything  necessary  to  a  complete  selection  of  in- 
structive and  interesting  books.  Mr.  Ric:  is  a  close  student  and  one  of  the 
best  informed  men  of  this  city.  In  this  the  young  people  have  another  exam- 
ple worthy  of  their  imitation,  showing  the  possibility  of  self-education. 

In  1882,  while  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Mr.  Rice  was 
one  of  a  committee  of  the  General  Assembly  who  visited  the  technological 
schools  of  the  North.     He  had  for  years  favored  the  establishment  of  a  school 
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of  technology  for  Georgia.  When  he  returned  from  this  visit  his  zeal  on  this 
subject  was  increased.  The  steps  taken  by  that  committee  were  the  beginning 
of  an  influence  which  caused  the  next  General  Assembly  to  provide  for  our 
State  school  of  technology,  located  in  Atlanta.  This  is  another  important  en- 
terprise which  he  helped  to  accomplish,  and  which  is  destined  not  only  to  ben- 
■cfit  the  city  in  which  it  is  located,  and  the  young  men  educated  in  this  school, 
but  the  State  at  large,  by  supplying  educated  and  scientific  mechanics  to  su- 
pervise the  development  of  her  mining  and  manufacturing  resources. 

On  October  3d  1888,  Hon.  Frank  P.  Rice  was  elected  State  Senator,  by  over 
fifteen  hundred  majority  from  the  thirty- fifth  Senatorial  District,  composed  of 
the  counties  of  Fulton,  Cobb,  and  Clayton,  he  being  the  nominee  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Party.  He  has  been  appointed  upon  important  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  is  actively  at  work  as  usual. 

About  three  years  since  Mr.  Rice  became  a  member  of  the  First  Methodist 
Church  of  Atlanta.  He  expresses  regret  that  he  should  have  so  long  de- 
ferred this  important  step.  He  was  very  soon  chosen  as  one  of  the  stewards 
of  the  church,  and  cheerfully  performed  every  duty  imposed  upon  him  in  his 
church  relation. 

A  review  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Rice  reveals  a  character  of  great  usefulness  and 
-excellence.  The  elements  of  a  noble  manhood  are  clearly  manifest  in  his  his- 
tory. While,  like  all  men,  he  must  have  imperfections,  he  has  certainly  illus- 
trated more  of  the  praiseworthy  characteristics  of  humanity  than  most  individ- 
uals. To  the  reader  is  left  the  work  of  collating  his  excellencies  as  they  appear 
in  this  imperfect  sketch.  An  impartial  examination  of  the  life  record  of  Mr. 
Rice  will  surely  reveal  him  as  an  honorable,  a  good  and  eminently  useful  man. 
The  people  who  know  him  best  hold  him  in  the  highest  esteem,  and  are  al- 
ways glad  of  an  opportunity  to  honor  him  with  their  suffrages.  Higher  hon- 
ors await  this  useful  citizen. 


RICE.  ZACHARIAH  A.,  one  of  the  pioneer  settlers  in  Atlanta,  was  born 
in  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  September  22,  1822,  and  is  the  only  son  of  Parker 
M.  and  Mary  Ann  (Bomar)  Rice.  On  the  paternal  side  he  is  of  English 
descent,  his  great-grandfather  having  emigrated  from  England  and  settled  in 
Halifax  county,  Va.,  before  the  Revolution.  In  this  county  of  Virginia  the 
family  resided  for  many  years,  and  here  his  grandfather,  Zachariah  Rice,  and 
his  father,  were  born.  The  latter  continued  to  reside  in  Halifax  until  1821, 
when,  having  married,  he  moved  to  Spartanburg.  Here  he  remained  engaged 
in  farming  and  planting  until  1829,  when  he  removed  with  his  family  to  Camp- 
bell county.  Ga.  In  1836  he  became  an  ordained  Baptist  minister,  and  in 
1844  settled  in  Carroll  county,  where  he  assisted  in  the  organization  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church  of  Villa  Rica,  and  in  1848  he  assisted  in  the  organizing  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Atlanta.     He  preached  in  the  various  churches  of  the 


Baptist  denomination  in  Carroll  and  adjoining  counties,  and  finally  moved  to 
Powder  Springs.  Cobb  county,  where  he  died  in  1852.  His  widow  is  still  liv- 
ing at  the  age  of  eighty-eight  years  and  resides  in  Atlanta  with  her  son,  the 
subject  of  this  sketch.  They  had  five  children,  four  of  whom  are  still  livingi 
three  daughters  and  a  son. 

Zachariah  A.  Rice  received  but  a  limited  education  such  as  the  facilities  of 
a  newly  settled  country  usually  afford.  He  had  a  natural  love  for  adventures 
and  excitement,  and  as  a  boy  took  great  interest  in  military  affairs.  At  the 
age  of  fifteen  he  became  a  volunteer  soldier  under  Captain  J.  M.  Word,  father 
of  Dr.  T.  J.  Word  of  Atlanta,  and  assisted  in  moving  the  Cherokee  Indians 
from  the  Cherokee  country  to  Arkansas,  and  spent  six  months  in  such  service. 
In  1839  he  became  a  clerk  in  the  store  of  General  A.  A.  Austell,  who  at 
that  time  was  engaged  in  general  merchandising  in  Campbell  county.  In  1843 
he  began  business  for  himself  as  proprietor  of  a  general  country  siore  in  Camp- 
bellton,  Campbell  county.  He  was  successful  in  this  venture,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1847  removed  to  Atlanta,  at  that  time  only  a  small  village.  Here,  in  part- 
nership with  H.  C.  Holcomb,  under  the  firm  name  of  Rice  &  Holcorab.  he 
began  business  in  merchandizing.  They  also  leased  the  Washington  Hall  hotel. 
,  Both  of  these  enterprises  proved  profitable,  but  in  the  excitement  caused  by  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California,  Mr.  Rice  decided  to  seek  his  fortune  in  that 
region.  He  accordingly  disposed  of  his  business  interest  in  Atlanta,  and  in 
1850  started  for  California.  His  journey  thither  was  long  and  full  of  hardships, 
seventy-seven  days  being  consumed  in  the  journey  on  an  English  sailing  vessel 
from  Panama  to  San  Francisco.  In  this  early  period  ofthehistory  of  this  now 
well-known  region,  Mr.  Rice  journeyed  all  overthe  State  of  California,  but  the 
greater  portion  of  the  first  year  ol  his  stay  there  was  engaged  in  gold  digging 
in  Calavaras  county.  He  then  embarked  in  quartz  mining  near  Suter  Creek, 
in  Amador  county,  and  erected  the  first  quartz-mill  erected  in  that  county. 
In  the  latter  work  he  passed  about  three  years,  and  his  efforts  being  rewarded 
with  substantial  success,  in  the  fall  of  i854he  returned  to  Atlanta.  Afier  again 
settling  here,  he  began  a  general  trading  and  speculating  career  in  which  he 
was  actively  engaged  when  the  war  between  the  States  began. 

In  this  struggle  he  took  sides  with  the  South,  and  shortly  after  the  battle 
of  Manassas,  in  August,  1861,  enlisted  as  first  lieutenant  in  the  Fulton  Dra- 
goons, which  became  a  part  of  Gen,  T.  R.  R.  Cobb's  Cavalry  Legion,  and 
served  in  all  the  memorable  battles  of  the  Virginia  campaign.  December  17th 
1861  he  was  promoted  to  captain,  and  January  9th,  1863  was  promoted 
to  major  of  the  cavalry  of  Cobb's  Legion.  In  the  fall  of  1864  Mr.  Rice  re- 
turned home,  and  with  J.  M.  C.  Reed  organized  a  regiment  of  State  troops, 
of  which  he  was  made  lieutenant-colonel.  This  regiment  was  a  part  of  Gen. 
G.  W.  Smitli's  command,  and  was  engaged  in  active  service  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  During  his  military  career  Mr.  Rice  was  often  entrusted  with  im- 
portant and  perilous  duty,  and  proved  a  most  efficient  officer  and  soldier. 
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After  the  war  he  returned  to  Atlanta,  and  soon  thereafter  established  a  cot- 
ton spinning  factory  in  Campbell  county,  with  which  he  was  actively  connected 
until  1884.  In  1870  he  was  among  the  first  stockholders  who  erected  the 
Concord  Woolen  Mills  on  Nickajack  Creek,  about  twelve  miles  from  Atlanta. 
During  the  first  two  years  this  factory  did  not  prove  a  successful  enterprise,  and 
in  1872  Mr.  Rice  purchased  the  entire  interests  held  by  the  other  stockholders,, 
and  became  sole  owner.  He  then  sold  part  interest  •in  it  to  S.  B.  Love  and 
J.  H.  Porter.  Mr.  Rice  was  made  president  of  the  reorganized  company,  and 
has  continued  as  such  ever  since.  It  is  largely  owing  to  his  vigorous  manage- 
ment and  well  directed  labors  since  he  assumed  control,  that  this  mill  has 
proved  a  profitable  enterprise.  Thirty  to  thirty- five  hands  are  employed,  and 
the  productions  find  a  ready  market. 

Mr.  Rice  in  recent  years  has  been  largely  engaged  in  farming,  and  is  the 
owner  of  the  Colquit  farm,  in  Cobb  county,  and  another  in  Douglass  county. 
He  also  has  large  interests  in  real  estate  in  Atlanta,  being  the  owner  of  several 
private  and  business  houses,  and  has  been  a  taxpayer  ever  since  the  incor- 
poration of  the  city. 

Mr.  Rice  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  politics,  but  never  as  a 
seeker  after  office.  He  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  Whig 
party,  but  since  the  war  has  been  aligned  with  the  Democratic  party,  although 
he  has  not  always  been  in  accord  with  its  position  on  financial  and  tarifT  issues. 
In  1855  he  was  elected  a  judge  of  the  Inferior  Court,  and  served  until  the  war, 
prior  to  which  he  had  also  been  a  member  of  the  city  council.  He  has  taken 
a  prominent  part  as  a  Prohibitionist  in  the  political  contests  relative  to  the 
legal  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic  during  recent  years,  and  in  1884  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  city  council  for  a  term  of  two  years.  He  was  married 
in  1855  to  Miss  Louisa  R.  Green,  of  Douglass  county,  Ga.  They  have  had 
six  children,  five  of  whom  are  living,  two  sons  who  compose  the  firm  of  Rice 
Brothers,  and  three  daughters. 

During  his  long  residence  in  Atlanta  few  men  have  been  more  prominently 
connected  with  the  fortunes  of  the  Gate  City  than  Mr.  Rice.  For  more  than 
forty  years  he  has  been  identified  with  its  growth  and  development  from  a 
struggling  village  with  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  to  its  present  stalwart  pro- 
portions. His  life  has  been  crowded  with  interesting  incidents  such  as  fall  to 
the  lot  of  few  men.  He  has  traveled  extensively,  and  has  been  a  close  ob- 
server, and  his  mind  is  a  rich  storehouse  of  facts  relating  to  the  pioneer  his- 
tory of  this  region.  When  he  returned  to  Atlanta  after  the  war,  and  discour- 
agement was  in  the  hearts  of  many  over  the  ruin  of  their  home  and  business 
interest,  he  was  among  the  comparatively  few  who  inspired  hope  in  the  people 
by  bravely  and  encouragingly  setting  to  work  to  repair  his  well  nigh  ruined 
fortune.  He  has  since  been  a  progressive  factor  in  all  the  enterprises  which 
have  fixed  the  permanent  prosperity  of  the  city.     As  a  business  man  he  has 


shown  remarkably  good  judgment,  and  by  his  efforts  has  accumulated  a  com- 
fortable  fortune.  The  honesty  of  his  business  methods  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned, and  in  integrity  of  character  and  unwavering  faithfulness  to  every  obli- 
gation, the  record  of  no  citizen  of  Atlanta  is  more  clear  and  pure.  The  years 
of  his  long,  active,  and  busy  life  have  fallen  lightly  upon  him,  and  to-day  in 
possession  of  apparent  unabated  physical  and  mental  vigor,  it  would  seem  as 
though  there  were  many  years  yet  in  store  for  him  to  enjoy  the  rest  and  com- 
fort his  life  of  honorable  toil  has  justly  earned. 

ROOT,  SIDNEY,  one  of  Atlanta's  oldest  and  most  respected  citizens,  was 
born  in  Montague,  Mass.,  and  is  a  son  of  Salmon  and  Eliza  (Carpenter) 
Root,  being  the  seventh  of  a  family  of  nine  children.  His  parents  were 
of  English  descent,  their  ancestors  having  emigrated  to  America  and  settled 
in  Massachusetts  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century;  and  on  the 
paternal  side  Mr,  Root  is  able  to  trace  a  probable  relationship  to  Lord  John 
Russell,  of  England. 

Salmon  Root,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  a  farmer,  and  the 
early  life  of  his  son  was  not  unlike  that  of  the  average  New  England  boy  of 
half  a  century  ago.  His  education  was  confined  to  attendance  at  the  district 
school  during  the  winter  months  of  each  year,  while  his  full  share  of  the  farm 
work  occupied  the  remaining  months.  At  the  age  of  twelve  Mr.  Root  removed 
with  his  parents  to  Craftsbury,  Vt,,  and  settled  on  the  old  Governor  Craft  farm. 
But  the  humdrum  existence  of  a  farmer's  life  illy  suited  the  energetic  spirit  of 
the  boy  Root,  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  jewelry 
business  at  Burlington,  Vt.  Here  he  remained  four  years.  He  then,  at  the 
age  of  eighteen,  came  to  Lumpkin,  Stewart  county,  Ga,,  and  began  clerking 
in  the  general  country  store  of  William  A,  Ravvson.  At  the  end  of  two  years 
he  was  admitted  as  partner  in  the  business,  and  three  years  thereafter  purchased 
his  partner's  interest  and  assumed  entire  control. 

Mr,  Root  was  married  in  1849  to  Mary  H,  Clarke,  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Clarke,  and  sister  of  Judge  John  T.  Clarke,  of  Cuthbert,  Ga..  and  of 
Judge  Marshall  J,  Clarke,  of  Atlanta,  Three  children  were  born  to  them,  two 
sons  and  a  daughter.  Their  sons,  John  Wellborn,  of  Chicago,  and  Walter  C, 
of  Kansas  City,  are  both  architects  of  high  standing  in  their  profession.  Sev- 
eral of  the  most  prominent  public  buildings  in  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  and 
other  large  cities  in  this  conntry  were  designed  by  them  and  form  conspicuous 
monuments  to  the  high  order  of  tlieir  skill.  Their  other  child  is  Mrs.  James 
E,  Ormond.  of  Atlanta.  Mrs.  Root,  a  most  estimable  lady,  cultured  and  de- 
servedly popular  and  beloved,  died  in  Atlanta  in  January,  1886. 

Mr,  Root  moved  to  Atlanta  in  1858  and  with  John  N.  Beach  established 
the  dry  goods  house  of  Beach  &  Root.  This  firm  soon  did  the  largest  business 
in  Atlanta;  was  the  first  to  engage  in  the  wholesale  trade,  and  did  the  first 
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importing  business.  During  the  war  Mr.  Root  warmly  espoused  the  Confed- 
erate cause.  In  the  spring  of  1861  Mr.  Beach  opened  a  branch  house  of  the 
firm  in  Liverpool,  England,  and  Mr.  Root  opened  a  similar  house  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  They  then  engaged  extensively  in  the  shipping,  importing  and  the 
cotton  trade.  They  became  agents  of  the  Confederate  government,  and  dur- 
ing the  four  years  of  the  war  did  perhaps  the  largest  besiness  ever  done  by  a 
single  firm  in  the  South. 

In  December,  1864,  Mr.  Root  went  to  Europe,  entrusted  with  important 
confidential  business  of  the  Confederate  government.  He  made  an  extended 
tour  of  the  old  world,  visiting  the  principal  cities  of  England,  France,  Spain, 
Cuba  and  the  West  India  Islands.  In  June,  1865,  he  returned  to  New  York 
and  soon  after  came  to  Atlanta,  where  the  fortunes  of  war  had  dealt  most 
heavily  with  him.  Here  the  firm  had  some  iourteen  stores  destroyed,  while  their 
personal  loss  in  merchandise  and  other  property  aggregated  over  one  million  dol- 
lars. This  large  sum  did  not  represent  Mr.  Root's  entire  loss  on  account  of 
the  war.  During  the  progress  of  hostilities  his  firm  was  largely  engaged  in 
blockade  running,  and  while  thus  engaged  lost  eleven  steamers. 

In  March,  1866,  Mr.  Root  went  to  New  York  and  opened  a  branch  cotton 
and  shipping  house  of  the  firm  of  Beach  &  Root.  In  1867  the  firm  was  dis- 
solved, and  for  some  ten  years  Mr.  Root  carried  on  the  business  alone.  He 
returned  to  Atlanta  in  1878,  and  here  he  has  since  been  chiefly  engaged  in 
works  of  philanthropy.  He  is  trustee  of  the  Atlanta  Baptist  Seminary,  and  of  the 
Spelman  Seminary  for  the  English  and  industrial  education  of  colored  women, 
the  latter  being  the  largest  institution  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States.  During 
the  preparations  for  the  International  Cotton  Exposition  of  188 1  in  Atlanta, 
he  traveled  in  behalf  of  the  enterprise  through  the  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  and  was  the  means  of  awakening  much  interest  in  the  un- 
dertaking. During  the  progress  of  the  exposition  he  had  charge  of  the  public 
comfort  and  foreign  departments.  The  value  of  his  labors  in  making  this  great 
industrial  display  a  success  was  attested  by  the  director-general  of  the  exposi- 
tion, who,  in  his  final  report,  said  :  **  Probably  none  of  the  officials  will  be  bet- 
ter remembered  by  visitors  to  the  exposition  than  Mr.  Root,  whose  painstaking 
and  earnest  efforts  to  accommodate  and  oblige  all  who  fell  within  the  range  of 
his  official  duties  made  him  deservedly  popular." 

When  the  L.  P.  Grant  Park  was  donated  by  Colonel  Grant  to  the  city  Mr. 
Root  was  appointed  its  president,  superintendent  and  general  manager,  and 
under  his  personal  direction  all  the  improvements  in  this  popular  resort  have 
been  made. 

For  several  years  Mr.  Root  has  taken  great  interest  in  the  important  efforts 
made  to  preserve  and  extend  American  forests,  and  since  1884  he  has  attended 
the  various  meetings  held  by  the  International  American  Forestry  Congress. 
It  was  largely  through  his  efforts  that  the  last  meeting  of  this  body  was  held 


in  Atlanta  in  1888,  and  his  persona]  endeavors  contributed  greatly  to  the  grat- 
ifying success  of  the  gathering.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Southern  Forestry 
Congress,  and  was  president  pro  tern,  at  its  meeting  in  iSS?. 

Since  1858,  with  the  exception  of  the  twelve  years  he  resided  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Root  has  been  a  member  of  the  Second  Baptist  Church  of  Atlanta  and  has 
■ever  been  foremost  in  religious  and  benevolent  work.  For  ten  years  he  was 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday-school  connected  with  this  church,  and  during 
his  residence  in  New  York  he  occupied  the  same  position  in  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Baptist  Church. 

Mr.  Root  is  literary  in  his  tastes  ;  has  been  a  great  reader  and  keeps  fully 
abreast  of  the  progress  made  in  the  literary  and  scientific  world.  Several  years 
ago  he  wrote  for  Sunday-school  work  a  book  "en  titled,  "A  General  Bible  Ques- 
tion Book, "  which  had  an  extended  sale  in  the  South.  In  1865  he  wrote  a  book 
of  travels,  which  was  publislicd  in  London.  He  also  wrote  a  short  story. 
founded  on  incidents  connected  with  the  war,  entitled,  "  History  of  a  Union 
Spy,"  which  was  re-published  in  England.  He  is  at  present  a  correspondent 
to  several  Northern  newspapers,  and  is  constantly  contributing  articles  on  gen- 
eral religious  and  philanthropic  topics. 

Thus  in  brief  are  given  a  few  incidents  in  a  life  marked  by  extraordinary 
vicissitude  and  activity — a  life  distinguished,  above  all  things,  by  unswer\'ing 
honesty  and  devotion  to  high  and  lofty  conception  of  duty.  Mr.  Root  has  cx- 
L  perienced  as  many  changes  of  fortune  as  fall  to  the  lot  of  few  men.  From 
'  humble  circumstances,  as  far  as  worldly  possessions  go,  he  rose,  by  his  own 
exertions  and  the  exercise  of  rare  business  sagacity,  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
men  of  Georgia.  The  war  came,  and  when  it  ended  an  immense  fortune  was 
swept  away.  His  successes  and  disappointments  since  in  the  business  world 
it  is  not  necessary  to  detail,  but  through  all  his  struggles  there  has  always  been 
conspicuous  a  rigid  adherence  to  a  manly,  honorable  course,  from  which  no 
question  of  policy  could  tempt  him,  even  when,  to  have  deviated  only  slightly 
from  the  right,  might  have  been  to  his  personal  and  financial  interest.  It 
is  this  element  in  his  nature  which'  has  gained  the  respect  of  all  who  know 
him,  and  that  respect  and  esteem  he  values  higher  than  the  possession  of  any- 
thing the  world  could  give.  His  contact  with  men,  his  vicissitudes  and  trials, 
which  would  have  embittered  most  men,  have  left  him  no  cynic  or  misan- 
thropist. He  has  faith  and  confidence  in  humanity;  believes  the  world  is 
growing  better  as  time  advances;  is  cheerful,  hopeful  and  even  mirthful  in 
disposition,  and  to  the  sum  of  human  joys  he  endeavors  in  all  the  ways  he 
can  to  add  his  full  share.  Few  citizens  of  Atlanta  have  contributed  more  to 
the  city's  advancement  in  all  right  channels  than  Mr.  Root.  In  and  out  of 
season  he  has  begrudged  neither  his  time  or  talents  to  serve  the  public  welfare. 
In  works  of  charity  and  benevolence,  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  education, 
and  in  behalf  of  all  agencies  which  tend  to  make  men  and  women  better  and 
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happier,  he  is  ever  ready  to  co-operate  with  Atlanta's  most  public  spirited, 
liberal  and  progressive  citizens.  He  is  now  spending  the  eventide  of  life  among 
a  people  whose  good  opinion  he  has  justly  earned  and  in  whose  welfare  he  is 
willing  to  labor  with  no  personal  or  selfish  ends.  He  looks  with  no  regret 
upon  the  past ;  lives  in  the  present,  happy  and  contented  in  the  society  of  family 
and  friends,  and  faces  the  future  with  hopeful,  manly  courage. 


SMITH,  HOKE,  lawyer  of  Atlanta,  was  born  at  Newton,  N.  C,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1855,  and  on  thej^arental  side  is  of  Puritan  ancestry.  The  progeni- 
tor of  the  family  in  America  settled  in  New  Hampshire,  where  many  of  his  de- 
scendants still  reside.  In  New  England  and  elsewhere  they  have  proved  their 
natural  heirship  to  a  brave  and  self  reliant  race,  who  **  carved  their  history 
upon  the  granite  rocks  of  their  native  State."  The  characteristics  of  this  fam- 
ily have  ever  been  a  sturdy  self-reliance,  an  earnest  acquisition  of  knowledge, 
advancement  in  various  departments  of  industry,  and  an  intense  love  of  coun- 
try. Several  of  them  served  with  distinction  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
great-grandfather  of  Hoke  Smith  was  a  colonel  in  the  Revolutionary  army^ 
and  his  grandfather,  William  True  Smith,  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  a  man  of  prominence  in  New  Hampshire.  Professor  H.  H.  Smithy 
LL.D.,  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  is  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College.  He  came  South  and  allied  himself 
with  the  Southern  people  in  Newton,  N.  C,  about  forty  years  ago,  where  for 
several  years  he  was  president  of  Catawba  College.  In  1858  he  moved  ta 
Chapel  Hill,  in  the  same  State,  and  became  a  professor  in  the  State  university 
at  that  place.  Here  he  remained  until  1868,  when  he  located  in  Lincolnton, 
and  after  a  residence  of  three  years,  came  to  Atlanta  and  became  connected 
with  the  public  schools  of  this  city.  In  1873  he  was  chosen  principal  of  the 
Shelbyville  High  School,  a  position  which  he  held  for  five  years,  when  he 
moved  to  Houston,  Tex.,  and  organized  the  public  schools  of  that  city.  After 
two  years  of  remarkable  success  in  their  management  as  superintendent,  he 
became  president  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Huntsville,  Tex.,  where  he  suc- 
ceeded Professor  Bernard  Mallon.  In  1882  he  returned  to  Atlanta,  where  he 
is  now  principal  of  the  girls'  high  school.  Professor  Smith  married  Miss  Mary 
Brent  Hoke,  a  lady  of  German  and  English  descent,  the  daughter  of  Michael 
Hoke,  of  Lincolnton,  N.  C,  a  lawyer  of  marked  ability,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three,  but  who,  thus  early  in  life,  had  gained  the  leadership  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic party  in  his  State  and  remarkable  prominence  in  his  profession.  Mrs. 
Smith's  grandfather  owned  the  first  iron  furnace  and  cotton  factory  in  the 
State,  while  her  maternal  ancestors  were  early  settlers  in  Virginia,  and  nearly 
all  of  the  male  ancestors  on  this  side  of  her  family  were  lawyers  of  distinction. 
One  of  them  was  the  first  chief  justice  of  North  Carolina,  and  one  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress.     Her  brother,  R.  F.  Hoke,  was  one  of  the  youngest 
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major-generals  in  the  Confederate  service,  and  since  the  war  has  been  promi- 
nent as  a  developer  of  Southern  material  resources. 

Hoke  Smith  was  educated  at  Chapel  Hill  until  his  thirteenth  year,  whea 
the  university  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  incompetent  men  by  the  radical  ad- 
ministration, all  the  old  faculty  being  suspended.  His  education  from  that 
time  was  continued  under  his  father,  until  he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in 
the  office  of  Collier,  Mynatt  &  Collier,  in  Atlanta,  in  May,  1873.  Shortly  af- 
ter beginning  this  pursuit  he  taught  school  in  Waynesboro.  Ga.,  but  at  the 
same  time  pursued  his  legal  studies.  In  May,  1873,  he  came  to  Atlanta  to  at- 
tend a  teachers'  convention,  and  was  then  examined  and  admitted  to  the  bar 
at  the  age  of  seventeen.  Before  he  had  attained  his  majority  he  was  in  the 
possession  of  a  lucrative  practice.  His  success  in  his  profession  has  been  re- 
markable both  for  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was  acquired,  and  the  extent  and 
<:haracter  of  his  practice,  and  for  the  further  fact  that  he  began  in  a  place  where 
he  was  unknown,  and  where  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  rely  upon  his  own  re- 
sources exclusively.  He  first  gained  distinction  in  the  Stafford  murder  case, 
in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part  as  an  assistant  to  the  solicitor.  To  his  mas- 
terful handling  of  the  law  and  facts  in  this  case  was  largely  due  the  verdict  in 
behalf  of  the  prosecution.  The  local  press  of  the  city  was  unanimous  in  its 
commendation  of  his  argument,  and  this  one  case  did  much  to  establish  his 
reputation  as  a  practitioner  of  ability.  In  the  Hill  murder  case,  tried  three 
Lycars  later,  he  again  appeared  in  behalf  of  the  prosecution,  and  was  equally 
"  successful  in  procuring  a  conviction.  Among  his  earlier  civil  cases  in  which 
}ie  gained  distinction  was  that  of  Tanner  vs.  Atlanta  and  Charlotte  Air  Line 
Railroad.  This  was  a  case  growing  out  of  personal  injury,  and  involved  im- 
portant legal  questions  prior  to  that  time  undecided  in  Georgia.  Mr.  Smith 
appeared  for  the  plaintilif,  and  in  a  long  and  closely  contested  trial,  opposed  by 
the  ablest  lawyers  of  the  State,  secured  for  his  client  a  verdict  for  sixteen  thou- 
sand dollars,  perhaps  the  largest  sum  ever  awarded  in  Atlanta  for  personal 
damages.  From  that  time  forward  his  practice  was  unsurpassed  by  any  law- 
yer in  Georgia.  His  practice  has  been  general  in  character,  but  of  late  years 
Jias  pertained  largely  to  corporation  and  commercial  litigation.  In  1887  he 
was  appointed  by  the  governor,  with  Judge  George  Hillyer,  to  represent  the 
State  in  the  prosecution  of  the  convict  lessees,  and  in  this  litigation,  which  at- 
tracted wide  attention,  he  still  further  added  to  his  laurels  gained  in  the  legal 
arena.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  his  practice  he  was  alone,  but  since  1883  his 
brother,  Burton  Smith,  has  been  associated  with  him  under  the  firm  name  of 
Hoke  &  Burton  Smith.  As  a  lawyer  Mr  Smith  is  one  of  the  hardest  workers 
at  the  Atlanta  bar.  He  is  large  of  frame  and  possesses  unusual  physical  and 
mental  vigor,  which  seems  to  permit  the  most  steady  and  persistent  applica- 
tion. He  also  works  with  great  rapidity,  and  easily  accomplishes  tasks  which 
to  most  men  would  be  impossible.     He  is  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  princi- 
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pies  and  application  of  the  law,  and  in  the  preparation  of  his  cases  is  careful  to 
the  most  painstaking  degree.  No  question  of  law  or  fact  which  could  be  of 
value  to  his  case  seems  to  escape  his  attention,  and  the  intensity  with  which  he 
thinks  causes  him  to  master  the  most  difficult  case  apparently  without  effort. 
As  an  advocate  he  is  noted  for  clear  and  forcible  presentation  of  argument, 
and  his  appeals  are  addressed  to  the  conscience  and  intelligence  of  court  and 
jury  in  language  of  great  earnestness.  He  is  practical  in  his  order  of  thought 
and  work,  and  in  his  talk  goes  to  his  object  with  incisive  directness.  He  im- 
presses his  hearers  by  his  logic  and  force,  rather  than  by  tricks  of  speech  or  ef- 
forts to  be  ornate.  Few  lawyers  of  his  age  have  been  so  many  years  in  prac- 
tice or  have  had  such  successful  experience  in  all  the  avenues  of  litigation.  In 
a  profession  where  great  success  is  rarely  attained  before  middle  age,  he  has 
thus  early  in  life  gained,  among  the  ablest  lawyers  in  Atlanta,  a  position  with 
the  very  best,  as  the  result  of  hard  work  and  by  right  of  merit  and  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr.  Smith  has  never  been  a  candidate  for  any  political  office,  but  has  deemed 
it  the  duty  of  every  citizen  to  take  interest  in  the  government  of  his  country, 
and  as  a  citizen  he  has  been  active  in  political  affairs.  In  1876,  when  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Fulton  County  Democratic  Execu- 
tive Committee,  and  showed  unusual  capacity  for  organization.  In  the  contest 
relative  to  the  removal  of  the  State  capital  from  Atlanta  to  Milledgeville,  1877, 
he  was  selected  to  represent  his  home  against  the  champion  of  Milledgeville, 
Mr.  Furman,  and  they  stumped  Northwest  Georgia  against  each  other.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  gubernatorial  convention  of  1882,  and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  defeat  of  the  two- third  rule  which  was  abrogated  in  that  conven- 
tion. He  espoused  the  cause  of  tariff  reform  in  the  recent  contest  in  Georgia, 
over  Mr.  Cleveland's  message.  The  State,  with  practical  unanimity,  followed 
the  course  which  he  advocated,  and  as  a  recognition  of  his  services  he  was 
made  president  of  the  convention. 

He  was  president  of  the  young  men's  library  for  188 1,  1882  and  1883,  and 
inaugurated  the  art  loan  of  1882.  He  was  among  the  founders  of  the  Atlanta 
Evening  Journal^  and  is  president  of  the  Journal  Publishing  Company.  This 
is  one  of  the  best  daily  papers  in  Georgia,  and  has  already  secured  a  wide  pat- 
ronage and  exerts  a  powerful  influence  in  the  State.  He  has  always  felt  a 
great  interest  in  public  schools,  and  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  education  of 
Atlanta. 

Mr.  Smith  was  married  in  1883  to  Miss  Birdie  Cobb,  daughter  of  General 
T.  R.  R.  Cobb,  of  Athens,  Ga.  They  have  one  son  and  one  daughter.  They 
live  quietly  in  a  large  home,  with  elegant  grounds,  on  West  Peachtree  street, 
where  little  attention  is  paid  to  style,  but  where  every  comfort  is  found  instead 
of  it. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  Mr.  Smith  is  wedded  to  his  profession,  and  that  he  has 


no  desire  to  leave  it  for  any  other  calling.  Now,  at  the  age  of  thirty-two,  un- 
surpassed as  an  all  round  lawyer,  he  has  been  heard  to  say  recently  that  he 
"  is  only  ready  to  begin  a  professional  career." 

VAN  WINKLE,  EDWARD,  senior  member  of  the  firm  of  E.  Van  Winkle  & 
Co.,  iron-workers,  was  born  in  Paterson,  N.  J.,  September  14,  1841,  and 
is  a  son  of  J.  E,  Van  Winkle,  who  was  a  well-known  builder  of  cotton  machin- 
ery, Mr,  Van  Winkle  served  under  his  father  a  regular  apprenticeship  at  the 
machinery  trade  until  he  had  thoroughly  mastered  all  its  branches  in  metal  and 
wood  from  the  drawing-room  to  the  workshop.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war  he  served  for  a  short  time  in  the  Union  army,  and  then  \*'ent  to  Cali- 
fornia, where  he  was  principally  engaged  in  making  mining  machinery.  After 
the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Paterson  to  assist  his  father  in  the  resump- 
tion of  his  business  which  had  been  practically  suspended  during  the  war.  as 
his  customers  were  almost  wholly  in  the  South.  Mr.  Van  Winkle,  after  spend- 
ing several  years  with  his  father,  left  Patterson  with  tlie  intention  of  return- 
ing to  California,  to  which  locality  he  had  become  greatly  attached,  but  before 
leaving  he  was  persuaded  by  friends  to  go  South.  At  that  time  this  section 
of  the  country  was  a  good  field  for  mechanical  skill,  men  of  ability  in  that 
line  being  in  great  demand.  Being  impressed  with  this  state  of  afiairs  he  came 
to  Atlanta  in  ihc  spring  of  1870,  at  a  time  when  the  city  was  just  beginning 
recover  from  the  cftects  of  the  war  and  had  started  on  a  career  of  material 
development,  of  which  the  present  prosperity  has  been  the  result. 

Mr.  Van  Winkle  at  once  began  the  machinery  making  business,  and  three 
years  later  purchased  a  small  wooden  shed  foundry  located  on  the  Western 
and  Atlantic  Railroad,  vvhicli  had  been  used  for  making  shot  and  other  war 
supplies  during  the  war,  but  at  tliis  time  was  in  a  dilapidated  condition.  After 
repairing  the  old  machinery  and  adding  new  tools,  he  commenced  the  manu- 
facture of  a  poxvcr  cotton  press  of  his  own  patent,  and  to  do  a  general  foundry 
work.  He  soon  after  invented  a  cotton  gin  condenser,  then  a  self  feeding  at- 
tachment for  cotton  gins  and  several  other  useful  and  valuable  machines,  all  of 
which  he  at  once  began  to  manufacture.  This  machinery  soon  led  to  the 
building  of  cotton  gins,  and  the  Van  Winkle  cotton  gin  and  feeders,  conden- 
sers and  presses  are  now  known  and  used  all  over  the  cotton  producing  coun- 
try. Year  by  year  as  tlie  superiority  of  Mr.  Van  Winkle's  machinery  has 
become  kmnvn  the  extent  of  his  business  increased,  and  in  1880.  needing  addi- 
tional help  in  tlie  management  of  tlie  rapidly  growing  establishment,  Mr,  W. 
W.  Boyd,  wliose  biography  appears  elsewhere,  became  a  full  partner  in  the 
business,  under  tlie  present  firm  name  of  E.  Van  Winkle  &  Co.  In  1884 
branch  works  were  established  in  Dallas,  Texas,  where  besides  the  manufacture 
of  colton  gins  for  that  section,  cotton  seed  oil  machinery,  and  nearly  all  kinds 
of  maciiinery  used  in  the  production  of  cotton  are  made.     The  manufactory 
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of  this  firm  in  Atlanta  has  become  no  inconsiderable  factor  in  the  prosperity 
of  the  city,  and  at  present  employs  nearly  two  hundred  men.  Their  machin- 
ery has  received  the  highest  award  for  general  excellence  at  all  the  leading 
industrial  exhibitions  in  the  Southern  States,  and  is  sent  to  every  cotton  pro- 
ducing section  in  the  United  States,  while  considerable  has  been  sent  to  for- 
eign countries.  Mr.  Van  Winkle  was  the  creator  and  sole  manager  of  this 
business  for  several  years,  and  the  high  standard  of  their  production  is  not 
only  due  to  his  inventive  genius  but  to  his  experienced  and  practical  super- 
vision of  the  mechanical  department. 

Few  men  have  more  thoroughly  and  exclusively  devoted  themselves  to 
their  business  than  Mr.  Van  Winkle.  While  he  is  a  public  spirited  citizen  and 
in  favor,  and  readily  extends  aid  to  ail  progressive  public  enterprises,  his  ex- 
tensive business  interests  have  prevented  any  extensive  personal  participation 
in  public  affairs.  His  success  in  the  business  world  has  been  earned  by  well- 
directed  and  hard  labor,  united  to  a  thorough  equipment  for  his  work,  and  a 
high  order  of  inventive  ability.  His  business  integrity,  personal  and  private 
<:haracter  are  above  approach,  and  few  enjoy  more  thoroughly  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  his  business  associates. 

In  1885  and  1886  Mr.  Van  Winkle  was  a  member  of  the  city  council,  but 
outside  of  his  service  in  this  office  he  has  never  held  a  political  office.  His 
tastes  do  not  lie  in  this  direction,  even  if  his  extensive  business  did  not  pre- 
vent participation  in  public  affairs.  He  was  married  in  1864  to  Miss  Amelia 
•King,  of  San  Francisco,  and  to  them  three  children  have  been  born. 


WYLIE,  JAMES  R.,  wholesale  grocer  of  Atlanta,  was  born  in  Chester 
county,  S.  C,  in  1831.  and  is  a  son  of  David  G.  and  Martha  (Robinson) 
Wylie,  both  of  Irish  parentage,  but  born  in  this  country.  His  grandparents 
were  natives  of  county  Antrim,  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  emigrated  to 
this  country  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  His  father  was  a  farmer 
and  when  the  subject  of  this  sketch  was  a  few  months  old  removed  to  Fairfield 
county.  Here  his  boyhood  was  passed  until  his  thirteenth  year,  when  the 
family  moved  to  Cass,  now  Gordon  county,  Ga.  He  remained  on  the  farm, 
assisting  his  father  until  1851,  when  he  became  a  clerk  in  a  store  at  Calhoun, 
Gordon  county,  where  he  remained  until  1859,  when  he  secured  a  position  as 
traveling  salesman  for  a  wholesale  grocery  house  in  Nashville,  Tenn.  At  the 
^nd  of  a  year  he  returned  to  Calhoun  and  served  as  a  clerk  until  1862,  when 
he  became  local  agent  on  the  Western  Atlanta  Railroad  and  was  stationed  at 
Calhoun.  Here  he  remained  until  the  destruction  of  the  road  by  General 
Sherman's  forces  in  the  spring  of  1 864.  At  the  close  of  tbe  war  he  assisted  in  re- 
building the  road  between  Atlanta  and  the  Chattahoochie  River.  In  the  spring 
of  1865  he  came  to  Atlanta,  and  in  partnership  with  Dennis  Johnson  and  W. 
T.  Busbee  established  the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  Wylie,  Johnson  &  Co. 


At  the  end  of  a  few  months  Mr.  Wylie  purchased  Mr.  Busbee's  interest,  and 
William  H.  Dabney  joined  the  firm.  One  year  thereafter  he  purchased  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Dabney's  interest,  and  until  1S75  conducted  the  business  alone. 
At  the  latter  date  W.  T,  Wall  and  T.  J.  Dabney  became  associated  with  him 
as  partners,  continuing  as  such  for  two  years.  For  two  years  following  James 
Bridge,  jr.,  had  a  partnership  interest  in  the  business,  since  which  Mr.  Wylie 
has  had  no  partners.  He  is  now  retiring  from  the  wholesale  grocery  trade 
having  accepted  the  presidency  of  The  Traders  Bank.  In  the  wholesale 
grocery  trade  he  represented  one  of  the  best  known  houses  in  the  Stale,  and 
while  not  the  largest  concern  of  its  kind  in  the  city,  none  stood  higher  in  the 
confidence  of  the  trade.  Mr.  Wylie  was  one  of  the  original  directors  of  the 
State  National  Bank,  now  Merchants'  Bank  of  Atlanta,  and  for  many  years 
has  been  its  vice-president.  He  is  and  has  been  for  several  years  a  director 
in  the  Atlanta  Street  Railway  Company;  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  International  Cotton  Exposition  in  1881  ;  director  in  the 
new  railroad  enterprise  from  Atlanta  to  Florida,  known  as  the  Hawkinsville 
Railroad ;  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Piedmont  Exposition  in 
1887,  and  now  general  manager.  He  is  a  Democrat  in  political  faith,  but  has 
never  desired  political  preferment.  The  only  office  he  has  ever  filled  in  At- 
lanta has  been  as  one  of  the  jury  commissioners  of  Fulton  county,  of  which 
he  has  been  chairman  for  several  years.  He  has  taken  an  active  interest 
in  the  breeding  of  jersey  cattle;  has,  in  connection  with  J.  H.  Porter,  a  stock 
farm  devoted  to  this  interest  near  Peter's  Park,  and  for  the  last  few  years  has ' 
been  vice-president  of  the  Georgia  Jersey  Breeders'  Association. 

Mr.  Wylie  was  married  in  1853  to  Miss  Louisa  O'Callaghan,  of  Calhoun, 
Ga.,  who  died  in  1871.  Six  children  were  born  to  this  marriage,  of  whom  five 
are  now  living,  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  He  was  again  married  in  1873 
to  Miss  Sarah  O'Callaghan,  and  one  son  has  been  born  to  them. 

Without  means,  save  as  he  created  them,  Mr.  Wylie  has  had  solely  to  de- 
pend upon  his  own  exertions  for  all  he  has  attained  in  life.  He  has  made  right 
use  of  his  opportunities,  and  has  gained  for  himself  not  only  a  deserving  place 
among  the  successful  business  men  of  Atlanta,  but  a  name  for  business,  honor 
and  integrity,  of  which  he  has  a  right  to  be  proud.  He  is  ever  to  be  found 
among  the  progressive  business  men  of  Atlanta  whose  public  spirit  and  enter- 
prise have,  within  the  last  two  decades,  made  possible  the  city's  present  pros- 
perity. Personally  he  is  a  pleasant,  affable  gentleman,  genial  in  nature,  makes 
warm  friends,  and  commands  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  know  him. 

GRADY,  Hon.  HENRY  WOODFIN,  was  born  in  Athens,  Ga.,  in  1S51. 
During  his  boyhood  he  enjoyed  the  best  educational  advantages,  but  the 
four  years  of  the  civil  war  seriously  interrupted  his  studies,  and  much  of  his 
time  was  spent  in  visiting  the  various  points  where  his  father,  Colonel  Grady, 
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was  stationed  with  his  regiment.  When  peace  came  it  found  the  lad  fatherless. 
Colonel  Grady  having  fallen  in  battle,  while  leading  his  men  in  a  desperate 
charge. 

Young  Grady  found  that  he  had  no  time  to  lose  in  equipping  himself  for 
his  career.  After  graduating  at  the  State  university  he  went  to  the  University 
of  Virginia,  where  he  took  a  post-graduate  course.  He  was,  during  his  terms 
in  each  of  these  institutions  the  youngest  student  in  attendance.  He  studied 
diligently  what  suited  his  intellectual  bent,  and  paid  little  attention  to  branches 
in  which  he  felt  no  interest.  History,  belles  lettres,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Greek 
attracted  him,  and  his  standing  was  very  high  in  all  of  these.  From  the  first 
his  command  of  language  was  remarkable.  His  pen  transferred  his  thoughts 
to  paper  in  graphic  and  glowing  phrases  with  almost  lightning-like  rapidity, 
and  his  ready,  magnetic  and  ringing  style  of  speaking  soon  won  for  him  the 
name  of  the  "silver-tongued  orator."  In  the  literary  societies  of  the  two  uni- 
versities he  carried  off  the  highest  honors  as  a  speaker. 

While  still  a  student  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  It  was 
printed,  and  the  editor  was  so  much  struck  with  the  sparkle  and  dash  of  the 
communication  that  he  signified  his  desire  to  hear  from  the  writer  again.  When 
the  first  press  excursion  after  the  war  was  tendered  a  ride  over  the  State  Road, 
the  editor  telegraphed  his  boyish  correspondent,  who  had  then  returned  to  his 
home  in  Athens,  that  he  wished  to  have  him  represent  the  Constitution  on  the 
trip,  and  write  up  the  country  and  its  resources  along  the  line  of  the  road. 
Mr.  Grady  accepted  the  commission,  and,  of  the  hundreds  of  letters  written  on 
the  occasion,  his,  over  the  signature  of  "King  Hans,"  were  the  most  popular, 
and  most  widely  copied. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  this  pleasant  experience  caused  this  precocious  boy 
of  seventeen  to  turn  his  thoughts  seriously  to  journalism.  At  all  events,  he 
was  a  year  or  two  later  the  editor  and  one  of  the  owners  of  the  Rome  Daily 
Commercial^  a  sprightly,  newsy  and  enterprising  journal.  Rome,  however,  was 
■at  that  time  too  small  to  support  a  daily,  run  on  such  a  scale,  and  in  1872  Mr. 
Grady  purchased  an  interest  in  the  Atlanta  Herald.  Here  he  found  a  field  wide 
•enough  for  him  at  that  stage  of  his  experience. 

The  Herald  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  newspapers  ever  printed  in  the 
South.  Mr.  Grady  infused  something  of  his  fire  and  enthusiasm  into  every 
member  of  his  staff,  and  each  man  seemed  to  feel  that  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  be  at  his  best,  not  only  on  special  occasions,  but  at  all  times.  The  young 
editor  from  Rome  who  had  established  himself  in  Atlanta  to  compete  with  the 
•older  journalists  who  were  conducting  the  Constitution,  started  out  with  auda- 
cious pluck  and  soon  proved  himself  to  be  so  fertile  in  resources  and  expedi- 
ents that  his  esteemed  contemporary  recognized  the  fact  that  it  had  a  strong 
rival  to  fight.  The  Herald's  Sunday  editions  and  trade  issues  were  the  mar- 
vels of  that  day. 
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Even  then  Mr.  Grady  showed  a  disposition  to  originate  his  own  methods 
in  journalism.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  newspaper  readers  are  wedded 
to  old  fashioned  styles,  or  rather  to  the  fashions  with  which  they  arc  familiar. 
There  is  in  every  man  an  inborn  thirst  for  novelty,  and  when  the  reading  pub- 
lic saw  that  the  new  paper  had  something  solid  back  of  its  daring  innovations, 
a  hearty  response  in  the  shape  of  patronage  flowed  in  from  every  quarter 
But  the  story  of  the  Herald  cannot  be  told  here.  After  the  sharpest  compcti- 
tion  with  the  Conslilution  ever  known  between  any  two  papers  in  the  South. 
I  it  disappeitred  from  the  field.     By  this  time  its  editor's  abilities  had  made  him 

i'  many  friends  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  James  Gordon  Bennett  at  once 

I  made  him  the  Southern  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald.    On  this  great 

I  journal  Mr.  Grady  did  some  of  the  best  work  of  his  life.     He  rapidly  regained 

L  all  that  he  had  lost  in  his  first  ventures,  and  in  i83o  purchased  a  fourth  intcr- 

\  est  in  the  Constitution,  taking  the  position  of  managing  editor,  which  he  still 

I  holds.     Of  his  work  in  this  position  Colonel  Avery  in  his  History  of  Georgia, 

I  says :  "  Mr.  Grady's  flashing  and  inimitable  sketches,  editorials  and  articles  give 

an  unremitting  sparkle  to  the  paper.     His  contemporaries  on  the  journal  will 
\  consider  it  no  derogation  to  their  high  claims  to  say  that  Mr.  Grady  is  the 

L genius  of  this  powerful  paper.  There  is  a  vividness,  an  audacity,  and  a  velvety 
splendor  about  his  articles  that  are  peculiar  to  himself,  and  that  no  other  man 
has  approximated  " 
It  would  be  impossible  in  this  brief  space  to  speak  in  fitting  terms  of  the 
work  of  the  Constitution's  managing  editor.  His  editorials  and  letters  of  travel 
are  in  so  many  scrap-books  all  over  the  land,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  describe 
their  characteristics.  The  paper  under  his  management,  energetically  seconded 
by  his  associates,  has  become  the  one  Southern  daily  whose  utterances  are 
quoted  throughout  America  and  in  foreign  lands  as  the  best  and  truest  ex- 
pression of  Southern  sentiment  and  progress. 

Passing  over  Mr.  Grady's  active  part  in  the  great  political  and  moral  move- 
ments of  the  age  with  which  he  is  prominently  identified,  it  should  be  stated 
that  he  is  an  earnest  believer  in  the  imperial  future  of  the  new  South,  and  his 
time  and  labor  and  best  thought  are  given  witiioiit  stint  to  the  development  of 
her  resources  and  to  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  the  vexatious  problems  that 
appear  to  retard  her  proj^ress  His  speech  before  the  New  England  Society  at 
its  annual  banquet  in  New  York  in  1886,  is  still  going  the  rounds.  It  has  been 
published  in  almost  every  daily  and  weekly  paper  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  London  press  complimented  it  in  the  highest  terms.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  this  address  well  deserve  preservation  in  this  permanent  shape: 

Pardon  mi'  one  word.  Mr.  I'residftit,  spoken  for  the  sole  purpose  of  getting  into  the  volume? 
lliiit  go  out  nnnii;i)ly  fn-ighled  with  the  rich  elinjuence  of  your  speakers— the  fact  that  the  cav- 
alier as  well  as  the  I'lirilan  was  on  the  comment  in  its  early  (lays,  and  that  he  was  "up  and 
able  to  lie  iihout."  I  havf  read  yiiur  books  carefully  and  1  find  no  mention  of  that  fad,  which 
seems  to  mc  an  iniportaiil  one  for  preserving  a  sort  of  historical  equilibrium  if  for  nothing  else. 
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But  having  incorporated  the  cavalier  as  a  fact  in  your  charming  little  books.  I  shall  let  him 
^ork  out  his  own  salvation,  as  he  has  always  clone  with  engaging  gallantry,  and  we  will  hold 
no  controversy  as  to  his  merits.  Why  should  we ?  Neither  Puritan  or  cavalier  long  sur\ived 
as  such.  The  virtues  and  good  traditions  of  both  happily  still  live  for  the  inspiration  of  their 
«ons  and  the  saving  of  the  old  fashion.  But  both  Puritan  and  cavalier  were  lost  in  the  storm 
■of  the  first  revolution,  and  the  American  citizen,  supplanting  both  and  stronger  than  either, 
took  possession  of  the  republic  bought  by  their  common  blood  and  fashioned  to  wisdom,  and 
•charged  himself  with  teaching  men  government  and  establishing  the  voice  of  the  people  as  the 
voice  of  God. 

My  friends,  Dr.  Talmage  has  told  you  that  the  typical  American  has  yet  to  come.  Let 
me  tell  you  that  he  has  already  come.  Great  types  like  valuable  plants  are  slow  to 
flower  and  fruit.  But  from  the  union  of  these  colonists.  Puritans  and  cavaliers,  from  the 
straightening  of  their  purposes  and  the  crossing  of  their  blood,  slow  perfecting  through  a  cen- 
tury, came  he  who  stands  as  the  first  typical  American,  the  first  who  comprehended  within 
himself  all  the  strength  and  gentleness,  all  the  majesty  and  grace  of  this  republic — Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  was  the  sum  of  Puritan  and  cavalier,  for  in  his  ardent  nature  were  fused  the  vir- 
tues of  both,  and  in  the  depths  of  his  great  soul  the  faults  of  both  were  lost.  He  was  greater 
than  Puritan,  greater  than  cavalier,  in  that  he  was  American,  and  that  in  his  homely  form  were 
first  gathered  the  vast  and  thrilling  forces  of  his  ideal  government — charging  it  with  such  tre- 
mendous meaning  and  so  elevating  it  above  human  suffering  that  martyrdom,  though  infa- 
mously aimed,  came  as  a  fitting  crown  to  a  life  consecrated  from  the  cradle  to  human  liberty. 
Let  us  each,  cherishing  the  traditions  and  honoring  his  fathers,  build  with  reverent  hands  to  the 
type  ot  this  simple  but  sublime  life,  in  which  all  types  are  honored,  and  in  our  common  glory 
as  Americans  there  will  be  plenty  and  to  spare  for  your  forefathers  and  for  mine. 

In  speaking  of  the  toast  with  which  you  have  honored  me,  I  accept  the  term,  **  New  South," 
as  in  no  sense  disparaging  the  old.  Dear  to  me,  sir,  is  the  home  of  my  childhood  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  my  people.  I  would  not.  if  I  could,  dim  the  glory  they  won  in  peace  and  war,  or  by 
•word  or  deed  take  aught  from  the  splendor  and  grace  of  their  civilization — never  equaled,  and 
perhaps  never  to  be  equaled  in  its  chivalric  strength  and  grace.  There  is  a  new  South,  not 
through  protest  against  the  old,  but  because  of  new  conditions,  new  adjustments,  and,  if  you 
please,  new  ideas  and  aspirations.     It  is  to  this  that  I  address  myself. 

•  ••••••••••• 

Dr.  Talmage  has  drawn  for  you,  with  a  master's  hand,  the  picture  of  your  returning  armies. 
He  has  told  you  how,  in  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war,  they  came  back  to  you,  marching 
with  proud  and  victorious  tread,  reading  their  glory  in  a  nation's  eyes  I  Will  you  bear  with  me 
wWle  I  tell  you  of  another  army  that  sought  its  home  at  the  close  of  the  late  war — an  army  that 
marched  home  in  defeat  and  not  in  victory — in  pathos  and  not  in  splendor,  but  in  glory  that 
equaled  yours,  and  to  hearts  as  loving  as  ever  welcomed  heroes  home  !  Let  me  picture  to  you 
the  footsore  Confederate  soldier,  as  buttoning  up  in  his  faded  gray  jacket  the  parole  which  was 
to  bear  testimony  to  his  children  of  his  fidelity  and  faith,  he  turns  his  face  southward  from  Ap- 
pomattox in  April,  1865.  Think  of  him  as  ragged,  half-starved,  heavy-hearted,  enfeebled  by 
want  and  wounds  having  fought  to  exhaustion,  he  surrenders  his  gun,  wrings  the  hands  of  his 
comrades  in  silence,  and  lifting  his  tear-stained  and  pallid  face  for  the  last  time  to  the  graves 
that  dot  old  Virginia  hills,  pulls  his  gray  cap  over  his  brow,  and  begins  the  slow  and  painful 
journey.  What  does  he  find — let  me  ask  you.  who  went  to  your  homes  eager  to  find,  in  the 
welcome  you  had  justly  earned,  full  payment  for  four  year's  sacrifice — what  does  he  find  when, 
having  followed  the  battle-stained  cross  against  overwhelming  odds,  dreading  death  not  half 
so  much  as  surrender,  he  reaches  the  home  he  left  so  prosperous  and  beautiful  ?  He  finds  his 
house  in  ruins,  his  farm  devastated,  his  slaves  free,  his  stock  killed,  his  barns  empty,  his  trade 
destroyed,  his  money  worthless,  his  social  system,  feudal  in  its  magnificence,  swept  away ;  his 
people  without  law  or  legal  status  ;  his  comrades  slain,  and  the  burdens  of  others  heavy  on  his 
19* 


shoulders.  Crushed  by  defeat,  his  very  traditions  arc  gone.  Without  money,  credit,  employ'* 
ment,  material  or  training ;  antl,  beside  all  this,  confronted  with  the  gravest  problem  that  ever 
met  human  inielligence— the  establisliing  of  a  status  for  the  vast  body  of  his  liberated  sUves. 

What  does  he  do-  this  hero  in  gray  with  a  heart  of  gold  ?  Does  he  sit  down  in  sullennesi 
and  despair?  No!  for  a  day.  Surely  God  who  had  stripped  him  of  his  prosperity,  inspired  himia 
his  adversity.  As  ruin  was  never  before  so  overwhelming,  never  was  restoration  swifter.  The 
soldier  stepped  from  the  trenches  into  the  furrow,  horses  that  had  charged  Federal  guni 
marched  before  the  plow,  and  tields  that  ran  red  with  human  blood  in  .4pril,  were  grcrn  *-itli 
the  harvest  in  June  ;  women  reared  in  Juxuiy  cut  up  iheir  dresses  and  made  breeches  for  iheir 
husbands,  and,  with  a  patience  and  heroism  that  <it  women  always  as  a  garment,  g^vc  ihdr 
hands  to  work.  There  was  little  bitteme&s  in  all  this.  Cheerfulness  and  frankness  prevailed. 
"  Bill  Arp  "  struck  the  keynote  when  he  said  :  '■  Weil,  I  killed  as  many  of  them  as  they  did  of 
me,  and  now  I  am  going  to  work,"  Of  the  soldier  reluming  home  after  defeat  and  roasting 
some  cam  on  the  roadside,  who  made  the  remark  lo  his  comrades:  "You  may  leave  the  Soulb 
if  you  want  to,  but  I  am  going  to  Sandersville.  kiss  my  wife,  and  raise  a  crop,  and  if  the  Yan- 
kees fool  with  mc  any  more,  1  will  whip  'em  again."  1  want  lo  say  to  General  Sherman,  who 
is  considered  an  able  man  in  our  parts,  though  some  people  think  he  is  a  kind  of  careless  man 
about  (ire,  that  from  lite  ashes  he  left  us  in  [864  we  have  raised  a  brave  and  beautiful  city ; 
that  somehow  or  other  we  have  caught  the  sunshine  in  the  bricks  and  mortar  of  our  homes, 
and  have  buiUlcd  therein  not  one  ignoble  prejudice  or  memory. 

But  what  of  the  negro?  H.ive  we  solved  the  problem  he  presents,  or  progressed  in  hcinor 
and  etjuity  toward  the  solution  ?  Let  the  record  speak  to  the  point.  No  section  shows  a  more 
prosperous  laboring  population  than  the  negroes  of  the  South ;  none  in  fuller  sympathy  with  the 
employing  and  land  owning  class.  He  shares  our  school  fund,  has  the  fullest  protection  of  uur 
laws  and  the  friendship  of  our  people.  Self-interest,  as  well  as  honor,  demand  that  he  should 
have  this.  Our  future,  our  very  existence  cle[Knd  upon  our  working  out  this  problem  in  lull 
and  ex;iet  justice.  We  understand  that  when  Lincoln  signed  (he  emancipalion  proclam.ition, 
your  victory  was  assured,  for  he  then  committed  you  to  the  cause  of  human  liberty,  against 
which  the  arms  of  man  cannot  prevail  while  those  of  our  statesmen  who  trusted  to  make 
slavery  the  corner  stone  of  the  Confederacy,  doomed  us  to  defeat  as  far  as  they  could,  cotn- 
mitling  us  to  a  cause  that  reason  could  not  defend  or  the  sword  maintain,  in  the  sight  of 

Had  Mr.  Toombs  said,  which  he  did  not  say,  ■'  that  he  would  call  the  roll  of  his  slaves  at  the 
foot  of  Bunker  Hill,"  he  would  have  been  foolish,  for  he  might  have  known  that  whenever 
slaver>'  became  entangled  in  war  it  must  perish,  and  that  the  chattel  in  human  flesh  ended  for- 
ever in  New  England,  when  your  fathers — not  to  be  bl.imed  for  parting  with  what  didn't  pay- 
sold  their  slaves  to  our  fathers — not  to  be  praised  for  knowing  a  |>aying  thing  when  they  sawif. 
The  relations  of  the  Southern  people  with  the  negro  are  close  and  cordial.  We  remember  with 
what  tidelity  for  four  years  he  guarded  our  defenseless  women  and  children,  whose  husbands 
and  fathers  were  fighting  .igainst  his  freedom.  To  his  eternal  credit  be  it  said,  that  whenever 
he  struck  a  blow  for  his  own  liberty  he  fought  in  open  battle,  and  when  at  last  he  raised  his 
bl.ick  and  humble  hands  that  the  shackles  might  be  struck  off.  those  hands  were  innocent  of 
wrong  against  his  helpless  chains,  and  worthy  to  be  taken  in  loving  grasp  by  every  man  ivho 
honors  loyally  and  devotion,  Rutfians  have  malt  real  edjiim,  rascals  have  misled  him.  philan- 
thropists established  a  bank  for  him,  but  the  South,  with  the  North,  protests  against  injusiice 
to  this  simple  and  sincere  people.  To  liberty  and  enfranchisement  is  as  far  as  law  can  carry 
the  negro.  The  rest  mu.st  Iw  left  to  conscience  and  common  sense.  It  must  be  left  to  those 
among  whom  his  lot  is  cast,  with  whom  he  is  indissolubly  connected,  and  whose  prosperity  de- 
pends upon  their  possessing  his  intelligent  sympathy  and  confidence.  Faith  has  been  kept 
wiLh  him  in  spite  of  calumnious  assertions  to  the  contrary   by  those  who  assume  to  speak  for 
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ms  or  by  frank  opponents.  Faith  will  be  kept  with  him  in  the  future,  if  the  South  holds  her 
reason  and  integrity. 

But  have  we  kept  faith  with  you  ?  In  the  fullest  sense,  yes.  When  Lee  surrendered — I 
-don't  say  when  Johnson  surrendered,  because  I  understand  he  still  alludes  to  the  time  when  he 
met  General  Sherman  last  as  the  time  when  he  **  determined  to  abandon  any  further  prosecu- 
tion of  the  struggle  " — when  Lee  surrendered,  I  say,  and  Johnson  quit,  the  South  became,  and 
has  since  been,  loyal  to  this  Union.  We  fought  hard  enough  to  know  that  we  were  whipped, 
and  in  perfect  frankness  accepted  as  the  final  arbitrament  of  the  sword  to  which  we  had  ap- 
pealed. The  South  found  her  jewel  in  the  toad's  head  of  defeat.  The  shackles  that  had  held 
her  in  narrow  limitations  fell  forever  when  the  shackles  of  the  negro  slave  was  broken.  Under 
the  old  regime  the  negroes  were  slaves  to  the  South ;  the  South  was  a  slave  to  the  system. 
The  old  plantation,  with  its  simple  police  regulations  and  feudal  habit,  was  the  only  type  pos- 
sible under  slavery.  Thus  was  gathered  in  the  hands  of  a  splendid  and  chivalric  oligarchy  the 
substance  that  should  have  been  diffused  among  the  people,  as  the  rich  blood,  under  certain 
artificial  conditions,  is  gathered  at  the  heart,  filling  that  with  affluent  rapture,  but  leaving  the 
body  chill  and  colorless. 

The  old  South  rested  everything  on  slavery  and  agriculture,  unconscious  that  these  could 
neither  give  nor  maintain  heahhy  growth.  The  new  South  presents  a  perfect  democracy,  the 
oligarchs  leading  in  the  popular  movement — a  social  system  compact  and  closely  knitted,  less 
splendid  on  the  surface  but  stronger  at  the  core — a  hundred  farms  for  every  plantation,  fifty 
homes  for  every  palace — and  a  diversified  industry  that  meets  the  complex  needs  of  this  com- 
plex age. 

The  new  South  is  enamored  of  her  new  work.  Her  soul  is  stirred  with  the  breath  of  a  new 
life.  The  light  of  a  grander  day  is  falling  fair  on  her  face.  She  is  thrilling  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  growing  power  aud  prosperity.  As  she  stands  upright,  full-statured  and  equal  among 
the  people  of  the  earth,  breathing  the  keen  air  and  looking  out  upon  the  expanding  horizon, 
she  understands  that  her  emancipation  came  because  by  the  inscrutable  wisdom  of  God  her  hon- 
est  purpose  was  crossed  and  her  brave  armies  were  beaten. 

This  is  said  in  no  spirit  of  time-serving  or  apology.  The  South  has  nothing  for  which  to 
apologize.  She  believes  that  the  late  struggle  between  the  States  was  war  and  not  rebellion, 
revolution  and  not  conspiracy,  and  that  her  convictions  were  as  honest  as  yours.  I  should  be 
unjust  to  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  South  and  to  my  own  convictions  if  I  did  not  make  this 
plain  in  this  presence.  The  South  has  nothing  to  take  back.  In  my  native  town  of  Athens  is 
a  monument  that  crowns  its  central  hills — a  plain,  white  shaft.  Deep  cut  into  its  shining  side 
is  a  name  dear  to  me  above  the  names  of  men  ;  that  of  a  brave  and  simple  man,  who  died  in 
brave  and  simple  faith.  Not  for  all  the  glories  of  New  England,  from  Plymouth  Rock  all  the 
way,  would  I  exchange  the  heritage  he  left  me  in  his  soldier's  death.  To  the  foot  of  that  I 
shall  send  my  children's  children  to  reverence  him  who  ennobled  their  name  with  his  heroic 
blood.  But,  sir,  speaking  from  the  shadow  of  that  memory,  which  I  honor  as  I  do  nothing 
else  on  earth,  I  say  that  the  cause  in  which  he  suffered  and  for  which  he  gave  his  life  was  ad- 
judged by  higher  and  fuller  wisdom  than  his  or  mine,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  omniscient  God 
held  the  balance  of  battle  in  His  ^almighty  hand,  and  that  human  slavery  was  swept  forever 
from  American  soil,  the  American  union  was  saved  from  the  wreck  of  war. 

This  message,  Mr.  President,  comes  to  you  from  consecrated  ground.  Ever)'  foot  of  soil 
about  the  city  in  which  I  live  is  as  sacred  as  a  battle  ground  of  the  republic.  Every  hill  that 
invests  it  is  hallowed  to  you  by  the  blood  of  your  brothers  who  died  for  your  victory,  and 
doubly  hallowed  to  us  by  the  blow  of  those  who  died  hopeless,  but  undaunted,  in  defeat — sa- 
cred soil  to  all  of  us — rich  with  memories  that  make  us  purer  and  stronger  and  better — silent 
but  staunch  witnesses  in  its  red  desolation  of  the  matchless  valor  of  American  hearts  and  the 
■deathless  glory  of  American  arms — speaking  an  eloquent  witness  in  its  white  peace  and  pros- 
perity to  the  indissoluble  union  of  American  States  and  the  imperishable  brotherhood  of  the 
American  people. 


Now,  what  answpr  has  New  England  to  this  message  ?  Will  she  perinil  ihc  prejudice  of  war 
to  remain  in  the  hearts  of  the  conquerors,  when  it  has  died  in  the  hearts  of  the  conttuercd?  Will 
she  transmit  this  prejudice  to  the  next  generation,  thai  in  their  hearts,  which  never  felt  the  gen- 
erous odor  of  conflict,  it  may  perpetuate  itself?  Will  she  withhold,  saved  in  strained  courtesy, 
the  hand  which  straight  from  his  soldier's  heart  Grant  offered  to  Lee  at  Appomailox  ?  Will 
she  make  the  vision  of  a  restored  and  happy  people,  which  gathered  above  the  couch  of  your 
dying  captain,  filling  his  heart  with  grace,  lunching  his  lips  with  praise  and  glorifying  his  path 
to  the  grave — will  she  make  this  vision  on  which  the  last  sigh  of  his  expiring  soul  breathed  a 
benediction,  a  cheat  and  delusion  ?  If  she  does,  the  South,  never  abject  in  asking  for  com- 
radeship, must  accept  with  dignity  its  refusal,  but  if  she  does  not  refuse  to  accept  in  ftajikness 
and  sincerity  this  message  of  good  will  and  friendship,  then  will  the  prophecy  of  Webster,  de- 
livered in  this  very  society  forty  years  ago,  amid  ircnicndous  applause,  become  true,  he  verilieil 
in  its  fullest  and  l^nest  sense,  when  he  said :  "  Standing  hand  to  hand  and  clasping  hands,  wt 
should  remain  united  as  we  have  been  for  sixty  years,  citizens  of  the  same  country,  members  of 
the  same  government,  united,  all  united  now  and  united  forever.  There  have  been  difficulties, 
contentions,  and  controversies,  but  I  lellyou  that  in  my  judgment 
"  Those  opened  eyes. 
Which  like  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven. 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred, 
Did  lately  meet  in  th'  intestine  shock. 
Shall  now,  in  mutual  well  beseeming  ranks, 
March  all  one  way." 
Mr.  Grady  devoted  much  of  his  time  in  the  year  following  this  speech  to 
organizing  and  aiding  the  Piedmont  Exposition,  which  brought  so  many  hun- 
dred thousand  visitors  to  Atlanta,  including  President  Cleveland  and  his  wife, 
an  exposition  which  was  not  only  a  wonderful  financial  success,  but  which  did 
more  than  anything  that  has  ever  occurred  to  bring  the  resources  of  the  Pied- 
mont region  prominently  before  tlic  world.  He  declined  his  numerous  in- 
vitations to  speak  on  notable  occasions;  declined  an  offer  of  $10,000  for  a 
series  of  lectures  in  the  North,  and  declined  the  pressing  requests  of  various 
prominent  publishers  to  write  a  book  and  magazine  articles.  He  had  some- 
thing else  in  view.  In  1888  lie  royally  rounded  offtlie  Piedmont  Exposition 
by  organizing  and  conducting  the  Piedmont  Chautauqua  at  Salt  Springs,  six- 
teen miles  from  Atlanta.  This  great  educational  enterprise  continued  two 
months,  and  the  visitors  .ind  the  press  were  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  the 
buildings,  grounds  and  programme  of  instruction  and  entertainment  fully 
equaled  anything  ihat  had  been  offered  by  the  famous  New  York  Chautuqua. 
In  October  Mr.  Grady  accepted  an  invitation  to  deliver  the  address  at  the 
Texas  State  Fair  at  Dallas.  He  traveled  in  a  special  car  with  a  party  of  dis- 
tinguished gentlemen,  and  from  one  end  of  Texas  to  the  other  was  greeted  with 
one  continuous  ovation.     In  his  Dallas  speech,  among  other  things  he  said: 

My  cciumrjmen,  right  here  the  South  must  make  a  decision  on  which  very  much  depends. 
Many  wise  men  hold  thai  the  while  vole  of  the  South  should  divide,  the  color  line  be  beateft 
down,  and  the  Southern  Stales  ranged  on  economic  or  moral  questions  as  interest  or  belief 
demands,  1  am  compelledjto  dissent  from  this  view.  The  worst  thing  in  my  opinion  that 
could  happen  is  that  ihe  white  people  of  the  South  should  stand  in  opposing  factions,  wilh  the 
vast  mass  of  ignor.ml  or  purchasable  negro  votes  between.     Consider  such  a  status.      If  the 
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negroes  were  skillfully  led,  and  leaders  would  not  be  lacking,  it  would  give  them  the  balance  of 
power — a  thing  not  to  be  considered.  If  their  vote  was  not  compacted,  it  would  invite  the 
debauching  bid  of  factions,  and  drift  surely  to  that  which  was  the  most  corrupt  and  cunning. 
With  the  shiftless  habit  and  irresolution  of  slavery  days  still  possessing  him,  the  negro  voter 
will  not  in  this  generation,  adrift  from  war  issues,  become  a  steadfast  partisan  through  con- 
science or  conviction.  In  every  community  there  are  colored  men  who  redeem  their  race  from 
this  reproach,  and  who  vote  under  reason.  Perhaps  in  time  the  bulk  of  this  race  may  thus 
adjust  itself.  But,  through  what  long  and  monstrous  periods  of  political  debauchery  this  status 
would  be  reached,  no  tongue  can  tell. 

The  clear  and  unmistakable  domination  of  the  white  race,  dominating  not  through  violence, 
not  through  party  alliance,  but  through  the  integrity  of  its  own  vote  and  the  largeness  of  its- 
sympathy  and  justice  through  which  it  shall  compel  the  support  of  the  better  classes  of  the 
colored  race  that  is  the  hope  and  assurance  of  the  South.  Otherwise,  the  negro  would  be  ban- 
died from  one  faction  to  another,  His  credulity  would  be  played  upon,  his  cupidity  tempted, 
his  impulses  misdirected,  his  passions  inflamed.  He  would  be  forever  in  alliance  with  that  fac- 
tion which  was  most  desperate  and  unscrupulous.  Such  a  state  would  be  worse  than  recon- 
struction, for  then  intelligence  was  banded,  and  its  speedy  triumph  assured.  But  with  intelli- 
gence and  property  divided  —  bidding  and  overbidding  for  place  and  patronage  —  irritation 
increasing  with  each  conflict  —  the  bitterness  of  desperation  seizing  every  heart  —  political 
debauchery  deepening,  as  each  faction  staked  its  all  in  the  miserable  game  —  there  would  be 
no  end  to  this  —  until  our  suffrage  was  hopelessly  sullied,  our  people  forever  divided,  and  our 
most  sacred  rights  surrendered. 

One  thing  further  should  be  said  in  perfect  frankness.  Up  to  this  point  we  have  dealt  with 
ignorance  and  corruption —  but  beyond  this  point  a  deeper  issue  confronts  us.  Ignorance  may 
struggle  to  enlightenment,  out  of  corruption  may  come  the  incorruptible.  God  speed  the  day 
when  every  true  man  will  work  and  pray  for  its  coming,  the  negro  must  be  led  to  know  and 
through  sympathy  to  confess  that  his  interests  and  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  South  are 
identical.  The  men  who  come  from  afar  off",  view  this  subject  through  the  cold  eye  of  specula- 
tion or  see  it  distorted  through  partisan  glasses,  insist  that  directly  or  indirectly,  the  negro  rac- 
shall  be  in  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  South.  We  have  no  fears  of  this ;  already  we  are  at- 
taching to  us  the  best  elements  of  that  race,  and  as  we  proceed  our  alliance  will  broaden  exter- 
nal pressure,  but  irritates  and  impedes  those  who  would  put  the  negro  race  in  supremacy, 
would  work  against  infallible  decree,  for  the  white  race  can  never  submit  to  its  domination 
because  the  white  race  is  the  superior  race.  ^  But  the  supremacy  of  the  white  race  of  ihe  South 
must  be  maintained  forever,  and  the  domination  of  the  negro  race  resisted  at  all  points  and  at 
all  hazards  —  because  the  white  race  is  the  superior  race.  This  is  the  declaration  of  no  new 
truth.  It  has  abided  forever  in  the  marrow  ot  our  bones,  and  shall  run  forever  with  the  blood 
that  feeds  Anglo-Saxon  hearts. 

In  political  compliance  the  South  has  evaded  the  truth,  and  men  have  drifted  from  their 
convictions.  But  we  cannot  escape  this  issue.  It  faces  us  wherever  we  turn.  It  is  an  issue 
that  has  been,  and  will  be.  The  races  and  tribes  of  earth  are  of  divine  origin.  Behind  the 
laws  of  man  and  the  decrees  of  war  stands  the  law  of  God.  What  God  hath  separated  let  no 
man  join  together.  The  Indian,  the  Malay,  the  Negro,  the  Caucassian,  these  types  stand  as 
markers  of  God's  will.  Let  not  man  tinker  with  the  work  of  the  Almighty.  Unity  of  civiliza- 
tion, no  more  than  unity  of  faith,  will  never  be  witnessed  on  earth.  No  race  has  risen,  or  will 
rise  above  its  ordained  place.  Here  is  the  pivotal  fact  of  this  great  matter  —  two  races  are 
made  equal  in  law,  and  in  political  rights,  between  whom  the  caste  of  race  has  set  an  impassa- 
ble gulf.  This  gulf  is  bridged  by  a  statute,  and  the  races  are  urged  to  cross  thereon.  This 
cannot  be.  The  fiat  of  the  Almighty  has  gone  forth,  and  in  eighteen  centuries  of  history  it  is 
written.  We  would  escape  this  issue  if  we  could.  From  the  depths  of  its  soul  the  South  in- 
vokes from  heaven  *'  peace  on  earth,  and  good  will  to  man."     She  would  not  if  she  could,  cast 


e  back  into  the  condition  from  which  ii  was  righteously  raised.  She  would  not  deny 
its  smallest,  or  iibriilge  its  fullest  privilege.  Not  to  lift  ihis  burden  forever  from  her  people, 
would  she  do  the  least  of  these  things.  She  must  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow,  for 
God  has  so  ordained.  But  he  has  ordained  that  she  shall  walk  in  thai  integrity  of  r 
created  in  his  wisdom,  has  been  perpetuated  in  his  strength.  Standing  in  the  presence  of  this 
multitude,  sobered  with  the  Yes ponsibi lily  of  the  message  I  deliver  to  the  young  rnen  ot  the 
South,  I  declare  that  the  truth  aboie  all  others  to  be  worn  unsullied  and  sacred  in  your  beans, 
to  be  surrendered  to  no  force,  sold  for  no  price,  compromised  in  no  necessity,  but  cherished 
and  defended  as  the  covenant  of  your  prosperity,  and  the  pledge  of  peace  to  your  children,  is 
that  the  white  race  must  dominate  forever  in  the  Souih,  because  it  is  the  white  race,  and  supe- 
rior to  that  race  with  which  ita  supremacy  is  threalened. 

All  this  is  in  no  unkindnesB  to  the  negro  —  but  rather  that  he  may  be  led  in  equal  rights, 
and  in  peace  to  his  ullermost  good,  Not  in  sectionalism,  for  my  heart  beats  true  to  the  IJnion. 
lo  the  glory  of  which  your  lift  and  heart  is  pledged.  Not  in  disregard  of  the  world's  opinion  — 
for  to  render  back  this  problem  in  the  world's  approval  is  the  sum  of  ray  ambition,  iinil  the 
hdght  of  human  achievement,  Not  in  reactionary  spirit  —  but  rather  to  make  clear  thit  new 
«nd  grander  way  up  which  the  South  is  marching  to  higher  destiny,  and  on  which  I  would  not 
halt  her  for  all  the  spoils  that  have  lieen  gathered  unto  parties  since  Cataline  conspired,  and 
Ca:sar  foughl.  Not  in  passion,  my  counlrymen.  but  in  reason  —  not  in  nartiowness.  hul  in 
breadth— that  we  may  solve  this  problem  in  calmness,  and  in  truth,  and  lining  its  sh,')dnw<i  let 
perpetual  sunshine  pour  down  on  two  races,  walking  together  in  peace  and  contenlnirnl. 
Then  shall  this  problem  have  proved  our  blessing,  and  the  race  that  threatened  our  ruin  wnrk 
■our  salvation  as  it  fills  our  fields  with  the  best  peasantry  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Then  the 
South— putting  behind  her  all  the  achievements  of  her  past  —  and  in  war  , in d  in  peace  ihej' 
beggar  eulogy — may  stand  upright  among  the  nations  and  challenge  the  judgment  of  man  «nd 
^the  approval  of  God,  in  having  worked  out  In  their  sympathy  and  in  his  guidsnce,  this  lutdjfl 
F*«rpassing  miracle  of  human  government.  ^^H 

The  Sooth  needs  her  sons  to-day  more  than  when  she  summoned  them  to  the  forum  to 
mainlain  her  political  supremacy,  more  than  when  the  bugle  called  ihem  to  the  field  to  defend 
issues  put  lo  the  arbilramt-nt  of  the  sword.  Her  old  body  is  instinct  with  appeal  calling  on  U5 
to  come  and  give  her  fuller  indept-ndcnce  than  she  has  ever  sought  in  field  or  forum.  It  is  ours 
to  show  Ihal  as  she  prospered  with  slaves  she  shall  prosper  still  more  with  freemen  ;  ours  to 
see  that  from  the  lists  she  entered  in  |)overty  she  shall  emerge  in  prosperity  :  ours  to  carry  the 
transcending  traditions  of  the  oltl  South  from  which  none  of  us  can  in  honor  iir  in  reverence 
depart,  unstained  anil  unbroken  into  the  new.  Shall  we  fail  ?  Shall  the  blood  of  the  old  South 
—  the  best  strain  th.ii  ever  uplifted  human  endeavor  —  that  ran  like  water  at  duty's  call  and 
never  stained  where  it  touched  —  sh.iU  this  blood  that  pours  into  our  veins  through  a  century 
luriiinous  with  achievement,  for  the  lirst  time  falter  and  be  driven  back  from  irresolute  heat, 
when  the  old  South,  that  left  us  a  better  heritage  in  manliness  and  courage  than  in  broad  anil 
rich  acres,  calls  us  to  settle  ])roblems,^  A  soldier  lay  wounded  on  a  hard  fought  tield,  the 
roar  of  the  battle  had  died  away,  and  he  rested  in  the  deadly  stillness  of  its  afterm.ith.  Not  a 
sound  was  heard  as  he  lay  there,  sorely  smitten  and  speechless,  but  the  shriek  of  wounded  and 
the  sigh  of  the  dying  soul,  as  ii  escaped  from  the  tumuli  of  earth  into  the  unspeakable  peace 
of  the  stars.  Off  over  the  field  flickered  the  lanterns  of  the  surgeons  and  the  litter  bearers, 
searching  that  ihey  might  take  away  those  whose  lives  could  he  saved  and  leave  in  sorrow 
those  who  were  doomed  to  die  with  pleading  eyes  through  the  darkness.  This  poijr  soldier 
watched,  unable  lo  turn  or  speak  as  the  lanterns  grew  near.  At  last  the  light  flashed  in  his 
face,  and  the  surgeon,  with  kindly  face,  bent  over  him,  hesitated  a  moment,  shook  his  head 
and  was  gone,  leavinj;  the  poor  fellow  alone  with  death.  He  watched  in  patient  agony  as 
they  went  on  from  one  part  of  the  field  to  another.     As  they  came  back  the  surgeon  bent  over 
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him  again.  "  I  believe  if  this  poor  fellow  lives  to  sundown  to-morrow  he  will  get  well."  And 
again  leaving  him  not  to  death  but  with  hope ;  all  night  long  these  words  fell  into  his  heart  as 
the  dews  fell  from  the  stars  upon  his  lips,  *'1f  he  but  lives  till  sundown,  he  will  get  well."  He 
turned  his  weary  head  to  the  east  and  watched  for  the  coming  sun.  At  last  the  stars  went  out 
the  east  trembled  with  radiance,  and  the  sun,  slowly  lifting  above  the  horizon,  tinged  his  pallid 
face  with  flame.  He  watched  it  inch  by  inch  as  it  climbed  slowly  up  the  heavens.  He  thought 
of  life,  its  hopes  and  ambitions,  its  sweetness  and  its  raptures,  and  he  fortified  his  soul  against 
despair  until  the  sun  had  reached  high  noon.  It  sloped  down  its  slow  descent,  and  his  life  was 
ebbing  away  and  his  heart  was  faltering  and  he  needed  stronger  stimulants  to  make  him  stand 
the  struggle  until  the  end  of  the  day  had  come.  He  thought  of  his  far-off  home,  the  blessed 
house  resting  in  tranquil  peace  with  the  roses  climbing  to  its  door,  and  the  trees  whispering  to 
its  windows  and  dozing  in  the  sunshine,  the  orchard  and  the  little  brook  running  like  a  silver 
thread  through  the  forest. 

"  If  I  live  till  sundown  I  will  see  it  again.  I  will  walk  down  the  shady  lane ;  I  will  open  the 
battered  gate,  and  the  mocking  bird  shall  call  to  me  from  the  orchard,  and  I  will  drink  again  at 
the  old  mossy  spring."  And  he  thought  of  the  wife  who  had  come  from  the  neighboring  farm- 
house and  put  her  hand  shyly  in  his  and  brought  sweetness  to  his  life  and  light  to  his  home. 
"  If  I  live  till  sundown  I  shall  look  once  more  into  her  deep  and  loving  eyes  and  press  her 
brown  head  once  more  to  my  aching  breast."  And  he  thought  of  the  old  father,  patient  in 
prayer,  bending  lower  and  lower  every  day  under  his  load  of  sorrow  and  old  age.  *'  If  1  live 
till  sundown  I  shall  see  him  again  and  wind  my  strong  arm  about  his  feeble  body,  and  his 
hands  shall  rest  upon  my  head  while  the  unspeakable  healing  of  his  blessing  falls  into  my  heart" 
And  he  thought  of  the  little  children  that  clambered  on  his  knees  and  tangled  their  little  hands 
into  his  heart  strings,  making  to  him  such  music  as  the  world  shall  not  equal  or  heaven  sur- 
pass. •*  If  I  live  till  sundown  they  shall  again  find  my  parched  lips  with  their  warm  mouths 
and  their  little  fingers  shall  run  once  more  over  my  face."  And  he  then  thought  of  his  old 
mother,  who  gathered  these  children  about  her  and  breathed  her  old  heart  afresh  in  their 
brightness  and  attuned  her  old  lips  anew  to  their  prattle  that  she  might  live  till  her  big  boy 
came  home. 

••  If  I  live  till  sundown  I  will  see  her  again  and  I  will  rest  my  head  at  my  old  place,  on  her 
knees,  and  weep  away  all  memory  of  this  desolate  night."  And  the  Son  of  God,  who  had  died 
for  men,  bending  from  the  stars,  put  the  hand  that  had  been  nailed  to  the  cross  on  ebbing  life 
and  held  on  the  staunch  until  the  sun  went  down  and  the  stars  came  out  and  shone  down  in  the 
brave  man's  heart,  and  blurred  in  his  glistening  eyes,  and  the  lanterns  of  the  surgeons  came, 
and  he  was  taken  from  death  to  life. 

The  world  is  a  battlefield  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  government  and  institutions  of  theo- 
ries and  of  faiths  that  have  gone  down  in  the  ravages  of  years.  On  this  field  lies  the  bouth, 
sown  with  her  problems.  Upon  the  field  swings  the  lanterns  of  God.  Amid  the  carnage  walks 
the  Great  Physician.  Over  the  South  he  bends.  *•  If  ye  but  live  until  to-morrow's  sundown  ye 
shall  endure,  my  countrymen."  Let-us  for  her  sake  turn  our  faces  to  the  east,  and  watch  as 
the  soldier  watched  for  the  coming  sun.  Let  us  staunch  her  wounds  and  hold  steadfast.  The 
sun  mounts  the  skies.  As  it  descends  to  us,  minister  to  her  and  stand  constant  at  her  side  for 
the  sake  of  our  children,  and  of  generations  unborn  that  shall  suffer  if  she  fails.  And  when 
the  sun  has  gone  down,  and  the  day  of  her  probation  had  ended,  and  the  stars  have  failed  her 
heart,  the  lanterns  shall  be  swung  over  the  field,  and  the  Great  Physician  shall  lead  her  up — 
from  trouble  into  content ;  from  suffering  into  peace  ;  from  death  to  life.  Let  every  man  here 
pledge  himself  in  this  high  and  ardent  hour,  as  I  pledge  myself  and  the  boy  that  shall  follow 
me ;  every  man  himself  and  his  son,  hand  to  hand  and  heart  to  heart,  that  in  death,  and  earn- 
est loyalty,  in  patient  painstaking  and  care,  he  shall  watch  her  interest,  advance  her  fortune, 
defehd  her  fame  and  guard  her  honor  as  long  as  life  shall  last.  Every  man  in  the  sound  of 
my  voice,  under  the  deeper  consecration  he  offers  to  the  Union,  will  consecrate  himself  to  the 
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South.  Have  no  ambition  but  <o  be  first  at  her  feet  and  last  at  hvr  service.  No  hope,  liut 
after  a  long  life  or  devotion,  to  sink  to  sleep  in  her  bosom,  and  as  a  little  child  sleeps  at  his 
mother's  breast,  and  rests  untroubled  in  (he  light  or  her  smile, 

With  such  consecrated  service  what  could  we  not  accomplish;  what  riches  we  should  gather 
for  her  ;  what  glory  and  prosperity  we  should  render  to  the  Union  ;  what  blessingfs  we  should 
gather  unto  the  universal  harvest  of  humanity.  As  1  think  of  it.  a  vision  of  surpassing  bcauly 
unfolds  to  my  eyes.  1  see  a  South,  the  home  of  fifty  millions  of  people,  who  rise  up  every  da/ 
Id  call  from  blessed  cities  vast  hives  of  industry  and  of  thrift,  her  country  sides  the  treasures 
from  which  their  resources  are  drawn  ;  hei"  streams  vocal  with  whining  spindles ;  her  valleys 
mmjuil  in  the  white  and  gold  of  the  harvest ;  her  mouniains  showering  down  the  music  of 
bells,  as  her  slow  moving  flocks  and  herds  go  forth  from  their  folds ;  her  rulers  honest,  and 
her  people  loving,  and  her  homes  happy  and  their  hearthstones  bright,  and  their  waters  siill, 
and  iheir  pastures  green,  and  her  conscience  clear;  her  wealth  diffused  and  poorhouscs  empty, 
her  churches  earnest  anil  all  creeds  lost  in  the  gospel.  Peace  and  sobriety  walking  hand  in 
hand  through  her  borders;  honor  in  her  homes;  uprightness  in  her  midst;  plenty  in  her 
fields ;  straight  and  simple  faith  in  the  hearts  of  her  sons  and  daughters ;  her  two  races  «3Jk- 
ing  together  in  peace  and  contentment  ;  surishine  everywhere  and  all  ihe  time,  and  night  fall- 
ing on  her  generally  as  from  the  wings  of  the  unseen  dove. 

All  this  my  country,  and  more  can  we  do  for  you.  As  I  look  the  vision  grows,  the  splen- 
<ior  deepens,  the  horizon  falls  back,  the  skies  open  their  everiasting  gales,  and  the  glory  of  the 
Almighty  God  streams  through  us  as  he  Iooi<s  down  on  his  people  who  have  given*  ihemsehes 
md  leads  them  from  one  triumph  to  another  until  they  have  reached  a  glory  im- 
ipcaking,  and  the  whirhng  stars  in  their  courses  through  Arcturus  as  they  run  to  the  Milky 
Way,  shall  not  look  down  on  a  better  people  or  happier  land. 

In  the  latter  part  of  November  of  the  same  year  Mr.  Grady  was  invited  to 
iddress  the  visiting  legislatures  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  at  tlie  Augusta 
National  Exposition.  Upon  his  arrival  in  the  city  at  night  the  streets  were 
■crowded  with  thousands  of  people,  all  cheering  and  shouting  for  the  orator  of 
the  coming  day.  The  Augusta  speech  was  generally  pronounced  equal  to  the 
Dallas  and  New  England  Society  addresses.  It  was  delivered  before  the  law- 
makers of  two  States  and  a  countless  throng  of  people.  The  following  ex- 
tracts are  from  the  concluding  portion  of  the  speech  : 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my  love  for  this  Union.  I  was  taught  from  my 
cradle  to  love  it,  and  my  father  loving  it  to  the  last,  nevertheless  gave  his  life  for  Georgia  when 
she  asked  il  at  his  hands.  Loving  the  Union  as  he  did,  yet  would  I  da  unto  Georgia  even  as 
he  did.  I  s;iid  once  in  New  York,  and  i  repeat  it  here,  honoring  his  memery  as  i  do  nothing 
else  on  this  e.irth,  I  still  thank  God  that  the  .American  conflict  was  adjudged  by  higher  wisdom 
Ih.in  his  or  mine,  that  (he  honest  purposes  ol  ihe  South  were  crossed,  her  brave  armies  beaten, 
and  the  Americin  Union  saved  from  the  storm  of  war.  1  love  this  Union  because  1  am  an 
American  citizen.  1  love  h  because  it  stands  in  the  light,  while  other  nations  are  groping  in 
the  dark.  I  love  it  because  here  in  this  republic  of  a  homogeneous  people  must  be  worked  out 
the  great  problems  that  perplex  the  world,  and  establish  the  axioms  thai  must  uplift  and  re- 
generate humanity,  I  love  il  because  it  is  my  country,  and  my  Stale  stood  by  when  its  flag 
was  first  unfurled,  and  uplifted  her  stainless  sword,  and  pledged  "her  life,  her  property  and 
her  sacred  honor,"  and  when  the  last  star  glittered  from  its  silken  folds,  and  with  her  precious 
blood  wrote  her  loyalty  in  its  crimson  bars.  1  love  it  because  I  know  that  its  flag,  fluttering 
from  the  misiy  heights  of  the  future,  followed  by  a  devoted  people  once  estranged  and  thereby 
closer  hound,  shall  blaie  out  Ihe  way,  and  make  clear  the  path  up  which  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth  shall  come  in  God's  appointed  time. 
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The  tide  of  immigration  is  already  springing  this  way.  Let  us  encourage  it.  But  let  us 
sec  that  these  immigrants  come  in  well-ordered  procession,  and  not  pell-mell.  That  they  come 
as  friends  and  neighbors — to  mingle  their  blood  with  ours,  to  build  their  homes  on  our  fields, 
to  plan  their  Christian  faith  on  these  red  hills,  and  not  seeking  to  plant  strange  heresies  of  gov- 
ernment and  faith,  but,  honoring  our  constitution  and  reverencing  our  God,  to  confirm  and  not 
estrange  the  simple  faith  in  which  we  have  been  reared,  and  which  we  should  transmit  unsul- 
lied to  our  children. 

It  may  be  that  the  last  hope  of  saving  the  old-fashioned  on  this  continent  will  be  lodged  in 
the  South.  Strange  admixtures  have  brought  strange  results  in  the  North.  The  anarchist  and 
atheist  walk  abroad  in  the  cities,  and  defying  government  deny  God.  Culture  has  refined  for 
*tself  new  and  strange  religions  from  the  strong  old  creeds.  The  old-time  South  is  fading  from 
observance,  and  the  mellow  church  bells  that  called  the  people  to  the  temples  of  God,  arc  being 
tabooed  and  silenced.  Let  us,  my  countrymen,  hereto-day — yet  a  homogeneous  and  God-fear- 
ing people — let  us  highly  resolve  that  we  will  carry  untainted,  the  straight  «md  simple  faith — 
that  we  will  give  ourselves  to  the  saving  of  the  old-fashioned,  that  we  will  wear  in  our  hearts 
the  prayers  we  learned  at  our  mother's  knee,  and  seek  no  better  faith  than  that  which  fortified 
her  life  through  adversity,  and  led  her  serene  and  smilinj^  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow. 

Let  us  keep  sacred  the  Sabbath  of  God  in  its  purity,  and  have  no  city  so  great,  or  village  so 
small,  that  ever)'  Sunday  morning,  shall  not  stream  forth  over  towns  and  meadows  the  golden 
benediction  of  the  bells,  as  they  summon  the  people  to  the  churches  of  their  fathers,  and  ring 
out  in  praise  of  God  and  the  power  of  His  might.  Though  other  j)eople  are  led  into  the  bitter- 
ness of  unbelief  or  into  the  stagnation  of  apathy  and  neglect — let  us  keep  these  two  States  ia 
the  current  of  the  sweet  old  fashioned,  that  the  sweet  rushing  waters  may  lap  their  sides  and 
everywhere,  from  their  soil  grow  the  tree,  the  leaf  whereof  shall  not  fade,  and  the  fruit  whereof" 
shall  not  die,  but  the  fruit  whereof  shall  be  meat,  and  the  leaf  whereof  shall  be  healing. 

In  working  out  our  civil,  political  and  religious  salvation  everything  depends  on  the  union^ 
of  our  people.     The  man  who  seeks  to  divide  them  now  in  the  hour  of  their  trial,  that  man 
puts  ambition  above  patriotism.     A  distins^uished  gentleman  said  that  "certain  upstarts  and' 
speculators  were  seeking  to  create  a  new  South  to  the  derision  and  disparagement  of  the  old," 
and  rebukes  them  for  so  doing.     These  are  cruel  and  unjust  words.     It  was  Ben  Hill — the 
music  of  whose  voice  hath  not  deepened,  though  now  attuned  to  the  symphonies  of  the  skies. 
— who  said :  "  There  was  a  South  of  secession  and  slavery — that  South  is  dead  :  there  is  a 
South  of  union  and  freedom — that  South,  thank  God,  is  living,  growing,  every  hour." 

It  was  he  who  named  the  new  South.  One  of  the  upstarts  said  in  a  speech  in  New  York  ;. 
**  In  answering  the  toast  to  the  new  South,  I  accept  that  name  in  no  disparagement  to  the  old 
South.  Dear  to  me,  sir,  is  the  home  of  my  childhood  and  the  traditions  of  my  people,  and  not 
for  the  glories  of  all  New  England  history  from  Plymouth  Rock  all  the  way,  would  I  surrender 
the  least  of  these.  Never  shall  I  do  or  say  ought  to  dim  the  luster  of  the  glory  my  ancestors 
won  in  peace  and  in  war." 

Where  is  the  young  man  in  the  South  who  has  spoken  one  word  in  disparagement  of  our 
past,  or  has  worn  lightly  the  sacred  traditions  of  our  fathers  ?  The  world  has  not  equaled  the 
unquestioning  reverence  and  undying  loyalty  of  the  young  men  of  the  South  to  the  memory  of 
their  fathers.  History  has  not  equaled  the  cheerfulness  and  heroism  with  which  they  bestirred 
themselves  amid  the  poverty  that  was  their  legacy,  and  holding  the  inspiration  of  their  past  to 
be  better  than  rich  acres  and  garnered  wealth,  went  out  to  do  their  part  in  rebuilding  the  fallen 
fortunes  of  the  South  and  restoring  her  fields  to  their  pristine  beauty.  Wherever  they  have 
striven — in  marketplace,  putting  youth  against  experience,  poverty  against  capital — in  the  shop, 
earning  in  the  light  of  their  forges  and  the  sweat  of  their  faces  the  bread  and  meat  for  those 
dependent  upon  them — in  the  forum,  elo(|uent  by  instinct,  able  though  unlettered — on  the  farm, 
locking  the  sunshine  in  their  harvests  and  spreading  the  showers  on  their  fields  — everywhere 
my  heart  has  been  with  iheni,  and  I  thank  Ciod  that  they  are  comrades  and  countrymen  of 
20* 
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nine.  I  have  stood  with  ihem  shoulder  to  shoulder  as  they  met  new  condilions  without  sur- 
Wndering  old  faiths— and  I  have  been  content  lo  feel  the  grasp  of  their  hnnds,  and  the  throb 
of  their  hearts,  and  hear  the  music  of  their  quick  step  as  they  marched  unfe.iring  into  new  and 
untried  ways.  If  I  should  allempt  to  prosltluie  the  generous  enthusiasm  of  these,  mv  com- 
■ades,  to  my  own  ambition,  I  should  be  unworthy.  If  any  man.  enwrapping  himself  in  the  sa- 
cred memories  of  the  old  South,  should  prostilute  Ihem  lo  the  hiding  of  his  weakness 
etrenglhening  of  his  f;jiling  fortunes,  that  man  would  be  unworthy.  Ifanymanfor  his 
advantage  should  seek  to  divide  the  old  South  from  the  nevr.  or  the  new  from  the  alil — to  xf/^i 
farate  those  that  in  love  haih  been  joined  together — to  estranjre  ihe  son  from  his  falh< 
&nd  turn  her  children  from  the  monuments  of  our  dead,  to  embitter  the  closing  days  of  our 
Cranswith  suspicion  of  the  sons  who  shall  follow  them — this  man's  words  are  unworthy  and 
bpoken  lo  the  injury  of  his  people. 

Some  one  has  said  in  derision  that  the  old  men  of  the  South,  sitting  down  amid  their 
reminded  him  "of  the  Spanish  hidalgos  sitting  in  the  porchesof  the  Alhjmbnx,  and  looking 
to  sea  for  the  return  of  the  lost  armada.  There  is  pathos  hut  no  derision  is  this  jticl 
These  men  were  our  fathers.  Their  lives  were  stainless.  Their  hands  were  doinlily  cast, 
the  civiliiation  theybuilded  in  lender  and  engaging  grace  hath  not  heen  eiiualeil.  ' 
emid  which  they  moved,  as  princes  among  men,  have  vanished  forever.  A  grosser  and  male 
tial  day  has  come,  in  which  their  gentle  hands  could  gamer  bm  scantily,  and  Ihcir  guil* 
hearts  fend  but  feebly.  Let  ihem  sit,  therefore,  in  the  disraanlled  porehes  of  their  homes  iaM 
which  dishonor  hath  never  entered,  to  which  discourtesy  is  a  stran^r — and  ga^e  out 
beyond  the  horizon  ol  which  their  armada  has  drifted  forever.  And  though  the  sea  shall  Bd| 
IrendtT  „ii-.-k  l-.i  ihtm  [111-  Ar-u-^c,  ih.il  wrnl  down  in  their  ship,  let  us  In.ihl  Ir.r  ihcn.  in  tlx-  laol 

tiiey  love  so  well,  a  stately  and  endurini^  temple — its  plUn  founded  in  juttice,  its  Brcbcs  ii|iiin 
b^  to  the  skies,  its  treasuries  filled  with  substance;  liberty  walkiiig;  te  its  oKiUea:  W 
adorning  Its  walls ;  religion  filling  its  aisles  with  incense,  and  here  let  them  rest  in  bxtonbfe 
peace  and  tranquility  until  God  shall  call  them  hence  to  "  a  hooae  not  made  with  turndst  cto^ 
nal  b  the  heavens." 

There  are  other  things  1  wish  to  say  to  you  to-day.  my  countrymen,  but  my  voice  forUdi 
I  thank  you  for  your  courteous  and  patient  attention.  And  I  pray  to  God — who  hath  led  us 
through  sorrow  and  iravail — ihat  on  this  day  of  universal  thanksgiving,  when  every  Christian 
heart  in  this  audience  is  uplifled  in  praise,  that  He  will'open  the  gates  of  His  glory,  and  bend 
down  above  us  in  mercy  and  love !  And  that  these  people  who  have  given  themselves  unto 
Him,  and  who  wear  His  failh  in  iheir  hearts,  that  He  will  lead  them  even  as  little  children 
are  led — that  He  will  deepen  iheir  wisdom  with  the  ambition  of  His  words — that  He  will  turn 
them  from  error  with  the  touch  of  His  almighty  hand— that  He  will  crown  all  their  triumphs 
with  the  light  of  His  approving  smile,  and  into  the  heart  of  all  of  their  troubles,  whether  irf 
people  or  Slate  th.it  He  will  pour  the  healing  of  His  mercy  and  His  grace. 

Many  times  and  in  many  quarters  before  the  last  Democratic  nomination 
Mr.  Grady  was  suggested  for  the  second  place  on  tiie  national  ticket,  but  noth- 
ing that  was  said  on  the  subject  by  the  leading  papers  of  the  Union  caused  him 
for  a  moment  to  turn  aside  from  his  chosen  work  among  his  own  people. 
Quite  recently  a  large  number  of  tlie  members  of  the  Georgia  Legislature 
urged  him  to  allow  his  name  to  be  balloted  for  when  a  United  States  senator 
was  to  be  elected,  and  it  is  the  confident  belief  of  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  situation  that  his  consent  would  have  insured  his  election.  But  the  jour- 
nalist never  left  his  office.  His  thoughts  were  upon  his  newspaper  work,  and 
concerned  with  weighty  matters  involving  the  prosperity  and  progress  of  the 
mighty  constituency  reached  through  the  columns  of  the  Constitution.     He 
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courteously  but  positively  declined  to  be  a  candidate,  and  that  was  the  end  of  it. 
In  the  great  intellectual,  political  and  business  centers  of  the  country  such 
a  man  could  hardly  fail  to  rise  to  a  position  of  the  most  commanding  influence. 
Mr.  Grady  has  been  offered  the  editorship  of  more  than  one  leading  New  York 
daily  upon  practically  his  own  terms,  but  these  temptations  have  not  moved 
him.  He  lives  and  works  to  make  an  ideal  newspaper,  in  the  confident  hope 
that  his  ideal  Georgia  with  her  ten  millions  of  prosperous  people  will  yet  greet 
his  eyes  before  the  end  of  his  career.  Even  if  he  should  fail  to  realize  this 
wide  awake  day-dream,  his  willing  work  and  winning  words  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten by  his  fellow-men.  His  shining  record  is  without  a  flaw,  and  his  personal 
ambition,  so  far  as  it  goes,  has  already  been  fully  gratified. 


HURT,  JOEL.  Among  the  younger  men  of  Atlanta  possessed  of  a  high 
order  of  business  ability,  and  who  by  their  own  efforts  have  achieved 
notable  success,  is  the  subject  of  this  sketch.  He  was  born  in  Olivet,  Rus- 
sell county,  Ala.,  July  31,  1850,  and  is  one  of  four  living  children  of  Joel  and 
Lucy  A.  Hurt.  His  father  was  born  and  reared  on  a  plantation  in  Putnam 
county,  Ga.,  and  was  the  eldest  of  eight  children  of  Henry  Hurt,  a  planter 
and  slave  owner,  who  moved  with  his  entire  famil}''  to  Russell  county,  Ala., 
about  the  year  1825.  His  mother  is  a  daughter  of  Col.  Nimrod  W.  Long,  of 
Russell  county,  Alabama. 

Joel  Hurt  was  attending  school  when  the  war  between  the  Slates  began, 
but  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  his  three  older  brothers  having  joined  in  the  Confed- 
erate service,  was  taken  from  school  to  aid  his  mother  in  managing  his  father's 
estate.  When  the  Confederacy  fell,  the  bulk  of  the  family  property,  which  at 
the  time  consisted  chiefly  in  slaves  and  Confederate  bonds,  was  swept  away. 
By  these  reverses  young  Hurt  was  confronted  at  this  early  period  in  life  by  a 
condition  of  affairs  which  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  earn  the  means  to  con- 
tinue his  education.  But  he  was  self-reliant,  and  determined  to  pursue  his 
studies.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  entered  Hurtsboro  Academy,  then  taught  by 
Prof  E.  N.  Brown,  and  by  periods  of  work  to  pay  for  his  tuition,  he  was  ena- 
bled to  finish  his  preparatory  course.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  entered  the 
University  of  Georgia,  and  graduated  with  the  degree  of  C.  E..  in  1871.  After 
graduating,  and  just  before  leaving  college,  he  received  an  appointment  as 
assistant  engineer  under  H.  P.  Blickensdoerfer,  C.  E..  then  engaged  in  running 
the  preliminary  line  for  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  through  the  territory 
of  Arizona.  After  completing  this  survey  he  was  engaged  on  other  roads  as 
civil  engineer  until  1875,  when,  on  account  of  the  almost  complete  suspension 
of  railroad  building  in  the  South,  he  located  in  Atlanta,  and  with  his  brother, 
E.  F.  Hurt,  engaged  in  the  real  estate  and  insurance  business. 

In  May,  1876,  he  was  married  to  Miss  Annie  Bright  Woodruff,  daughter 
of  George  W.  and  Virginia  Woodruff,  of  Columbus,  Ga. 


In  1879  Mr,  Hurt  undertook  to  revive  the  Building  and  Loan  Association 
in  Atlanta.  After  visits  to  Philadelphia  and  other  cities  he  obtained  a  charter 
for  the  Atlanta  Building  and  Loan  Association,  of  which  he  was  secretary  and 
treasurer  until  its  charter  expired,  a  period  of  over  six  years.  Through  it 
was  invested  in  homes  for  working  people  about  two  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars without  the  loss  of  a  single  dollar  to  the  members  Following  the  "  At- 
lanta" were  organized  a  number  of  other  associations  working  on  the  same 
plan,  among  them  the  Home  Building  and  Loan  Association,  of  which  Mr. 
Hurt  is  secretary  and  treasurer. 

In  1883  Mr.  Hurt  enlisted  the  business  men  of  Atlanta  in  the  organization 
of  the  Atlanta  Home  Insurance  Company,  of  which  he  was  elected  secrelarj- 
The  care,  zeal  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
j  position  is  well   known  and  freely  acknowledged   by  all   intimately  acquainted 

I  with  the  successful  history  of  the  company.     Business  was  commenced  with  a 

I  capital  of  one  hundred  and  twenty   thousand  dollars.     During  the  first  five 

I  years  it  has  paid   three  annual   dividends  of  ten  per  cent,  each  to  policy  liold- 

I  ers,  and  eighty  thousand  dollars  to  the  company's  stockholders,  while  the 

I  company  has  now  a  capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  re-insur- 

ft  ancc  reserve  of  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

I  Probably  the    most    beneficent    service    performed  by  Mr,  Hurt    toward 

^^^^^  enhancing  the  good  of  Atlanta  was  in  behalf  of  opening  Foster  street,  now 
^^^^H^dgewood  avenue.  With  the  co-opt^ration  of  Mr.  S.  M.  Inm;)n,  he  inaugurated 
^^^^^the  movement  in  1886-  The  work  was  regarded  by  many  as  impos<;ible,  as 
it  involved  the  opening  of  the  street  through  three  blocks  for  a  distance  of  fif- 
teen hundred  feet  near  the  center  of  the  city,  and  the  widening  of  Foster 
street  twenty  feet  for  a  distance  of  one  and  a  quarter  miles,  besides  the  build- 
ing of  an  expensive  viaduct  over  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  600  feet 
long.  The  opening  of  this  magnificent  avenue  from  the  center  of  a  great  city 
like  Atlanta  was  indeed  a  great  undertaking  worthy  of  the  men  who  accom- 
plished it.  It  is  the  only  street  in  the  city  upon  which  one  can  stand  and  see 
the  entire  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  its  benefits  will  ever  increase  with 
the  growth  of  Atlanta. 

In  addition  to  his  connection  with  the  enterprises  already  named,  Mr.  Hurt 
•  is  president  of  the  East  Atlanta  Land  Company,  organized  in  May,  1887,  with 
a  capital  of  $600,000.  This  company  owns  valuable  property  in  the  city  and 
eastern  suburbs  ;  contributed  liberally  toward  the  opening  of  Foster  street  or 
Edgewood  avenue,  and  has  projected  plans  for  doing  much  for  the  up-build- 
ing of  Atlanta. 

Mr.  Hurt  has  illustrated  by  his  career  of  continued  success,  what  can  be 
accomplished  by  one  possessed  of  natural  business  aptitude,  a  high  sense  of 
honor,  and  animated  by  worthy  motives.  At  an  age  when  most  men  have 
merely  laid  the  foundations  of  their  plans,  he  has  achieved  important  and  far- 
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reaching  results.  He  has  been  a  hard,  persistent  worker,  a  builder  rather  than 
a  speculative  dreamer — a  man  of  action  instead  of  wasting  time  on  fine  spun 
theories.  Starting  without  resources  beyond  willing  hands  and  a  good,  active, 
clear  brain,  he  holds  now  a  place  of  power  and  influence  in  the  community. 
He  has  made  right  use  of  his  opportunities,  and  wherever  placed  has  acquitted 
himself  admirably.  His  industry  and  energy  are  qualities  suggested  in  his 
tone  and  bearing.  He  is  deliberate  in  forming  judgments  and  plans,  but  firm 
in  executing  plans  once  adopted.  He  has  demonstrated  in  every  position  he 
has  filled,  and  in  all  his  undertakings,  unusual  tact  and  rare  practical  business 
sense,  while  confidence  in  his  honesty  and  integrity  has  never  been  forfeited 
by  a  single  act  which  had  the  shadow  of  wrong  doing.  These  qualities  place 
him  as  a  leader  among  the  younger  business  men  of  public  spirit  and  progres- 
sive ideas  in  Atlanta,  and  give  promise  of  continued  usefulness  and  added 
honors  in  the  vears  to  come. 


WINSHIP,  GEORGE,  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of  Atlanta,  was 
born  in  Clinton,  Jones  county,  Ga.,  on  December  20,  1835,  and  is  a  son 
•of  Joseph  and  Emily  (Hutchings)  Winship.  His  father,  a  native  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  engaged  in  merchandising  in  Clinton  for  several  years,  and  in  1853 
removed  with  his  family  to  Atlanta.  Here  he  at  first  embarked  in  car  build- 
ing, but  soon  after  added  a  foundry  and  machine  shop,  which  was  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  present  manufacturing  concern  of  which  his  son  is  now  president. 
He  continued  in  this  business  until  his  son  reached  his  majority,  when  he  was 
taken  in  as  a  member  of  the  firm,  and  continued  to  reside  in  this  city  up  to  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1878,  although  he  retired  from  business  several  years  be- 
fore he  died. 

George  Winship  was  educated  at  the  Clinton  Academy,  and  after  the  re- 
moval of  his  parents  to  Atlanta,  spent  the  remaining  years  of  his  early  man- 
hood in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  foundry  and  machine  business  under  his 
father's  direction.  When  he  became  of  age  he  assumed  control  of  his  father's 
business,  which  he  continued  to  successfully  manage  until  the  spring  of  1862, 
when  he  enlisted  in  General  T.  R.  R.  Cobb's  Confederate  Cavalry  Legion. 
This  command  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  Virginia  campaign,  and  Mr.  Win- 
ship remained  in  active  service  until  he  was  severely  wounded  near  Harper's 
Ferry,  in  September,  1862.  He  then  returned  home,  and  after  a  short  vaca- 
tion sufficiently  recovered  to  rejoin  his  company.  But  his  wound  again  dis- 
abled him  for  service  in  the  spring  of  1864,  when  he  returned  to  Atlanta  and 
remained  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

Work  was  continued  in  Mr.  Winship's  foundry  until  the  city  was  captured 

by  General  Sherman,  when  the  entire  plant  was  burned.     After  the  war  closed 

Mr.  Winship  again  rebuilt  his  shops,  and  started  anew  in  partnership  with  his 

ibrother,  Robert,  under  the  firm  name  of  Winship  &  Brother,  and  was  continued 


under  this  style  until  1885,  when  the  business  was  incorporated  uader  the 
name  of  the  Winship  Machine  Company,  of  which  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
has  since  been  president.  Prior  to  1870  the  product  of  the  concern  was  lim- 
ited to  a  general  jobbing  work  in  iron  and  foundry  and  machinery  supplies,  but 
since  the  date  named  cotfon  gins  and  presses,  engines  and  saw-mill  machinery 
have  been  added,  much  of  which  is  manufactured  under  patents  secured 
by  Mr.  Winship.  The  average  number  of  men  employed  is  about  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  and  the  productions  of  the  company  are  sold  in  all  the 
cotton  producing  Slates.  In  1880  the  entire  manufacturing  plant  was  rebuilt, 
and  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  South.  Under  Mr.  Winship's 
management  the  business  has  grown  from  a  comparatively  smalt  amount  until 
at  the  present  time  it  is  no  inconsiderable  factor  in  the  material  prosperity  of 
Atlanta.  He  has  given  his  entire  time  to  its  promotion,  which  added  to  ex- 
cellent business  judgment  and  executive  ability,  largely  accounts  for  the 
gratifying  success  attained. 

Mr.  Winship  has  been  a  director  in  the  Merchant's  Bank  for  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  since  its  organization  has  been  a  director  in  the  Atlanta  Home  In- 
surance Company.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Heme  Building  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciation. 

He  was  married  in  i860  to  Eugenie  Speer,  of  Atlanta,  who  died  in  1869. 
Two  daughters  were  born  to  them,  the  eldest  being  the  wife  of  Robert  Tay. 
lor,  jr.,  of  Baltimore,  and  the  youngest  being  the  wife  of  James  H.  Nunnally,  a£ 
Atlanta.  Mr.  Winship  was  again  married  in  1879  to  Miss  Lula  Lane,  of  Macon, 
Ga.  They  have  had  two  children,  a  boy  now  four  years  of  age,  and  aa 
infant  son. 

Mr.  Winsliip  has  closely  applied  himself  to  his  business,  to  the  exclusion  of 
conflicting  interests,  and  from  early  youth  has  continued  in  the  same  line  of 
work.  In  consequence  he  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  every  detail  of  his  busi- 
ness. The  substantial  pecuniary  success  which  has  rewarded  his  industry  has 
been  justly  and  honestly  acquired,  and  among  the  business  men  of  Atlanta,  no 
man  stands  higher  for  strict  integrity  of  character.  He  is  public  spirited,  and 
in  many  ways  has  demonstrated  his  deep  interest  In  the  prosperity  and  ad- 
vancement of  the  city.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  F"irst  Methodist  Church 
ever  since  his  removal  to  Atlanta,  and  for  many  years  has  been  a  steward  and 
trustee.  He  is  a  good  representative  of  the  substantial  and  progressive  busi- 
ness men  of  the  city,  and  one  whose  public  and  private  life  has  been  above 
reproach. 

HILL,  L.  J.  Lodowick  Johnson  Hill,  capitalist  and  banker  of  Atlanta,  was 
born  in  Wilkes  county,  Ga.,  January  16,  1846,  and  is  the  youngest  of 
eleven  children  of  Lodowick  Merriwether  and  Nancy  (Johnson)  Hill.  He  is  of 
Scotch-Irish  descent,  his  paternal  ancestors  having  emigrated    from  county 
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Down,  Ireland,  and  settled  in  Virginia  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  the 
branch  of  the  family  from  which  he  is  descended  soon  after  removed  to  Wake 
county,  N.  C.  Wylie  Hill,  his  grandfather,  settled  in  Wilkes  county,  Ga.,  after 
the  War  of  the  Revolution,  where  he  became  a  successful  planter  and  a  man  of 
prominence.  His  son,  Lodowick  Merriwether  Hill,  was  a  man  of  strong  char- 
acter, and  as  a  business  man  and  a  leader  in  public  affairs  wielded  wide  influ- 
ence. Early  in  life,  having  amassed  a  large  fortune  as  a  planter,  he  lived  on 
his  extensive  plantation  amid  surroundings  befitting  a  man  of  wealth  and  cul- 
ture during  ante  belliivt  days  in  the  South,  and  at  his  home  dispensed  a  lavish 
hospitality  typical  of  the  highest  type  of  the  genial  Southern  character.  In  the 
period  of  early  railway  construction  in  Georgia  he  invested  largely  in  such  en- 
terprises, becoming  a  director  in  the  Georgia  and  in  the  Atlanta  and  West 
Point  railroads,  as  well  as  becoming  financially  interested  in  the  Georgia  Cen- 
tral Railroad.  He  also  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  administration  of  public 
affairs,  and  represented  his  county  for  several  terms  in  the  State  Legislature. 
At  the  organization  of  the  Gate  City  National  Bank  he  was  elected  president 
of  that  institution,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  in  1883,  was  acting  as  vice- 
president.  His  first  wife  died  a  short  time  after  the  birth  of  the  subject  of  our 
sketch.      His  second  wife  was  Miss  Martha  S.  Welborn,  who  died  in  1885. 

Lodowick  J.  Hill  passed  his  early  boyhood  at  home.  At  the  age  of  eleven, 
to  carry  out  the  intention  of  his  parents,  he  began  a  thorough  educational 
course.  His  elementary  education  was  received  at  the  primary  schools  at  El- 
berton,  Elbert  county,  and  at  Newnan,  Coweta  county,  Ga.  This  was  supple- 
mented by  periods  of  instruction  at  Mercer's  University,  Georgia  Military  In- 
stitute and  the  University  of  Virginia.  Having  received  the  advantages  of  the 
best  educational  institutions  of  the  .South,  he  was  sent  to  Europe  to  complete 
his  studies.  There  he  attended  the  University  of  Berlin,  in  Prussia,  and  a  col- 
lege in  Paris,  France.  He  returned  to  America  in  1870,  and  began  the  study 
of  law  in  Atlanta  under  Judge  Bleckley,  the  present  chief  justice  of  Georgia. 
After  having  completed  the  necessary  legal  studies  for  admission  to  the  bar, 
he  abandoned  the  idea  of  becoming  a  lawyer,  and  determined  to  devote  his  en- 
ergies to  an  active  business  career.  With  that  end  in  view,  in  187 1  he  organ- 
ized the  First  National  Bank  at  Newnan,  Ga.,  of  which  he  became  cashier,  and 
continued  in  that  position  until  1877,  when  he  was  elected  cashier  of  the  At- 
lanta Savings  Bank,  which  succeeded  the  Georgia  Railroad  and  Banking  Com- 
pany Agency.  In  1879  he  was  elected  president  of  this  financial  institution, 
when  through  his  efforts  it  was  converted  into  a  national  bank,  and  has  since 
been  known  as  the  Gate  City  National  Bank,  the  original  capital  stock  of  which 
was  $100,000,  but  has  since  been  increased  to  $250,000.  The  record  of  this 
bank  has  been  one  of  continuous  and  uninterrupted  success.  Mr.  Hill  has  de- 
voted himself  assiduously  to  the  responsible  duties  of  his  position,  and  has 
shown  a  financial  generalship  and  business  acumen  which  are  alike  creditable 


to  him,  aad  largely  explain  the  gratifying  success  attained.  But  the  successful 
management  of  his  banking  interests  has  not  engrossed  his  entire  time  or  en- 
ergies. He  is  president  of  the  Georgia  Security  Investment  Company,  which 
has  a  capital  of  $550,000.  its  officers  and  stockholders  including  many  of  tiie 
leading  capitalists  of  Georgia.  He  is  also  president  of  the  Georgia  Improve- 
ment Company,  which  has  a  paid-in  capital  of  $400,000,  and  at  present  en- 
gaged in  building  the  Atlanta  and  Florida  Railroad. 

Mr.  Hill  was  married  in  September,  1871,  to  Miss  Mary  Ruth  Henderson, 
daughter  of  General  Robert  J.  Henderson,  of  Covington,  Ga.  They  have  two 
children,  a  daughter  thirteen  years  old,  and  a  son  aged  ten. 

Although  his  education  and  experience  as  a  young  man  were  entirely  out- 
side of  a  business  career,  Mr.  Hill  has  shown  the  strongest  trait  in  his  charac- 
ter by  his  quick  adaptation  to  the  duties  he  assumed.  He  is  a  man  of  strong 
determination,  and  when  a  line  of  action  has  been  decided  upon  he  persistently 
follows  it  until  success  has  been  attained.  He  is  not  easily  discouraged;  is  de- 
liberate in  action,  but  firm  and  unmovable  when  a  stand  has  once  been  taken, 
A  man  of  the  highest  intellectual  culture,  he  is  literary  in  his  tastes,  but  tiic 
active  demands  of  business  and  his  extensive  financial  interests  during  recent 
years  have  given  him  but  little  lime  for  study.  He  possesses  the  confidence 
of  the  general  public  to  a  high  degree,  is  honest  and  straightforward  in  all 
business  transactions,  has  a  keen  financial  faculty,  pleasing  address  and  cour- 
teous manners,  and  in  all  respects  is  a  typical,  bright  and  progressive  specimea|l 
of  the  young  American  banker  and  business  man.  ^ 

PATTILLO,  WILLIAM  P.  of  Atlanta,  son  of  John  and  Mary  Pattillo.  was 
born  in  Harris  county,  Ga,,  January  27,  1837.  His  father  was  a  farmer, 
and  the  subject  of  this  sketch  passed  the  first  sixteen  years  of  his  life  on  a 
farm.  He  then  entered  Emory  College,  and  graduated  from  .that  instituiion 
in  1 857.  He  taught  in  Alabama,  for  one  year  after  graduation,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1858,  removing  to  Texas,  was  admitted  as  a  member  of  the  Eastern  Texas  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  for  three  years  was  an 
itinerant  preacher  in  this  conference.  In  the  fall  of  i860  he  was  appointed 
assistant  principal  of  Fowler  Institute  at  Henderson,  Texas.  This  school  was 
under  the  control  of  the  East  Texas  Conference;  and  soon  perceiving  it  would 
be  impossible  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the  Conference  in  its  establish- 
ment, he  resigned  his  position.  He  then  moved  to  Hickory  Hill,  Cass  county, 
and  took  charge  of  a  private  school  at  that  place,  and  was  thus  engaged 
when  the  civil  war  began.  In  June,  1861.  he  enlisted  as  a  private  in  the 
Third  Texas  Cavalry,  and  for  twelve  months  was  in  constant  service  in  Mis- 
.souri,  Arkansas,  Indian  Territory  and  Mississippi,  after  which  he  was  appoin- 
ted cliaplain  of  the  regiment  and  in  that  capacity  served  for  twelve  months, 
resigning   from    the    regiment  just   after  the  fall  of  Vickaburg,  taking  leave  of 
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his  regiment  July  6,  1863,  at  Jackson,  Miss.  He  then  returned  to  his  pa- 
rental home  in  Georgia,  and  at  the  next  session  of  the  Georgia  Conference  was 
appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  colored  church  at  Athens,  Ga.  Here  he  was 
stationed  for  two  years,  and  here  he  was  married,  July  21,  1864,  to  Sallie  E., 
daughter  of  Albon  Chase,  of  Athens,  Ga. 

The  Methodist  Church  South  was  much  reduced  in  members  and  financially 
as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  at  the  Georgia  Conference,  held  at  Macon  in  1865, 
it  was  determined  to  reduce  the  number  ofr ministers  appointed  to  regular  pas- 
toral charges,  leaving  fifteen  of  those  who  had  but  lately  joined  the  conference, 
or  who  were  most  able  in  other  fields  to  gain  a  livelihood,  without  appointment, 
and  among  the  latter  was  Mr.  Pattillo.  His  energetic  nature  would  not  permit 
him  to  remain  long  without  regular  employment,  and  he  accepted  the  Atlanta 
agency  of  the  Southern  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  of  Athens  Ga.,  of  which  his 
father-in-law  was  then  secretary,  and  in  January,  1866,  moved  to  Atlanta  and 
entered  upon  the  business  of  fire  insurance.  Almost  an  entire  stranger  in  the 
city,  with  no  friend  to  aid  or  encourage  him,  and  representing  only  a  Southern 
Company,  then  much  weakened  by  the  results  of  the  war,  and  the  business  being 
established  in  the  hands  of  other  well-known  agents  representing  Northern  com- 
panies with  many  millions  of  assets,  his  progress  was  for  many  months  slow  and 
embarrassed  by  difficulties  such  as  would  have  disheartened  most  men.  But  with 
confidence  in  final  success  that  never  faltered,  and  a  determined  perseverance 
that  overcomes  all  obstacles,  the  claims  of  the  Company  were  pressed,  its  con- 
dition explained,  and  the  advantages  of  its  terms  to  policy  holders  set  forth, 
until  the  public — many  of  them  its  former  patrons  and  recipients  of  its  special 
benefits — were  reassured  as  to  its  strength  and  advantages.  Under  such  per- 
sistent, well  directed  efforts  his  business  has  steadily  increased  in  volume  from 
year  to  year,  and  at  the  present  time  this  Company  commands  a  larger  busi- 
ness in  the  city  than  any  other  company,  and  has  for  the  past  eighteen  years. 
In  1868  the  ALtm  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford  and  other  companies  were 
added  to  this  agency,  which  for  the  past  fifteen  years  has  done  the  leading 
business  in  this  line,  averaging  since  1875  to  this  date  about  one-fifth  of  the 
entire  fire  insurance  business  of  Atlanta.  In  1868  W.  F.  Pattillo,  nephew  of 
W.  P.  Pattillo,  entered  the  office  as  clerk,  and  in  1878  was  admitted  as  mem- 
ber of  the  present  firm  of  W.  P.  &  W.  F.  Pattillo,  which  represents  the  South- 
ern Mutual  of  Athens,  Ga.,  Georgia  Home  of  Columbus,  Ga.,  Home  of  New 
York,  Phcenix  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  the  Hamburg-Bremen  Fire  Insurance 
Company  of  Germany.  For  the  last  named  Company  they  are  also  general 
agents  for  Georgia,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  I'lorida,  Louisiana  and  Tennes- 
see. The  success  of  Mr.  Pattillo  and  of  the  firm  of  which'  he  is  senior  member 
has  been  due  to  persevering  industry,  prompt  and  careful  attention  to  business, 
strict  integrity  and  impartiality  between  the  companies  and  their  policy  holders, 

Mr.  Pattillo  has  devoted  himself  to  his  business  with  a  thoroughness  and  energy 
21* 


such  as  always  win  substantial  success.     He  is  affable  in  disposition  and  c 
eous  in  manner,  and  no  man  iu  Atlanta  possesses  more  unreservedly  the  con-,   j 
fidcnce  of  the  people  in  his  honesty  and  integrity  of  character.     During  hift  ] 
residence  in  Atlanta  he  has  taken  a  prominent  part  in  religious  work,  having- 
assisted  in  the  organization  of  nearJy  all  of  the  various  churches  of  his  denom- 
ination that  have  been  formed  in  this  vicinity  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
has  delivered  many  sermons  and  addresses.      In  mission   work  he  has, been 
especially  active  and  devotes  much  time  to  this  branch  of  church  work.     His  . 
success  in  business  has  made  it  possible  for  him  to  render  valuable  aid  to  all 
religious  and  charitable  work,  and  he  freely  contributes  of  his  means  to  further  J 
these  ends. 


KIMBALL.  H.  I.  The  historian  who  seeks  to  portray  the  life  and  advance- 
ment of  a  people  must,  no  matter  how  far  he  may  be  under  the  control 
of  theories  pointing  otherwise,  come  at  last  to  the  individual  and  seek  his  true 
relation  in  the  lives  and  records  of  those  by  whom  the  works  he  would  describe 
have  been  performed.  Thus  biography  becomes  not  merely  a  sidelight  to  his- 
tory, but  the  very  essence  and  vitality  of  history  itself  In  the  story  of  the 
leader  you  tell  that  of  his  times  as  well. 

Viewed  thus  it  does  not  need  to  be  said  that  the  true  slory  of  Atlanta  can 
not  be  told,  as  we  have  tried  to  tell  it  in  these  pages,  without  more  than  a  pass- 
ing reference  to  the  man  whose  name  may  be  found  above,  and  whose  varied  I 
lines  of  effort  have  touched  almost  every  material  interest  of  the  capital  city  erf  " 
Georgia  as  well  as  many  reaching  far  beyond  its  boundaries.  The  events  of 
hit  busy  and  useful  life  have  two  reasons  for  relation — they  illustrate  the  days 
in  which  he  has  lived,  and  they  form  a  powerful  incentive  to  the  grand  army 
of  youth,  who  aspire  to  walk  also  in  the  path  of  honor  to  reach  the  goal  of 
success. 

H.  1.  Kimball  was  born  in  Oxford  county.  Me.,  in  1832,  His  boyhood 
days  were  passed  in  the  quiet  of  home.  In  early  youth  he  acquired  a  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  carriage-making,  his  father  and  older  brothers  all  being 
engaged  in  that  business,  and  at  the  age  of  nineteen  he  removed  to  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  and  soon  demonstrated  such  superior  administrative  and  ex- 
ecutive ability  that  he  was  placed  in  exclusive  control  of  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive carriage  manufactories  in  the  United  States. 

In  1858  he  was  married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Cook,  his 
then  partner  in  business,  and  well  known  at  that  time  as  the  most  extensive 
carriage  manufacturer  in  this  country, 

Karly  in  the  year  1866  he  engaged  with  Mr.  George  M.  Pullman  in  estab- 
lishing sleeping  car  lines  in  the  Southern  States.  The  field  of  his  business 
operations  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  thoroughly  acquaint  himself  with  the 
resources  and  needs  of  tiie  South.     He  visited  many  southern  cities,  and  at  a 
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time  when  few  had  much  faith  in  the  upbuilding  of  this  section  of  Georgia, 
still  suffering  from  the  ruin  and  devastation  war  had  wrought,  he  foresaw,  with 
his  keen  business  perception,  what  the  future,  under  the  right  leadership  and 
labor,  had  in  store  for  the  Gate  City,  and  selected  it  for  his  headquarters. 

With  all  the  energy  of  his  nature  he  entered  upon  a  career  of  usefulness  to 
the  city  and  State  of  his  adoption,  and  the  beneficent  results  of  his  labors  from 
that  day  to  the  present  entitle  him  to  the  gratitude  of  every  citizen  of  Georgia. 
His  location  in  Atlanta  was  at  a  period  when  men  of  creative  genius,  unbounded 
force  and  capacity  for  large  enterprises  were  most  needed  to  grapple  with  the 
great  industrial  problem  then  unsolved ;  to  inaugurate  material  prosperity  in 
the  face  of  the  greatest  discouragements,  and  to  bring  order  and  a  well  regu- 
lated social  and  business  condition  of  affairs  out  of  the  most  discordant  and 
unbalanced  elements.  Kschewing  the  work  of  the  politician,  Mr.  Kimball  gave 
his  great  powers  to  material  development  and  soon  became  a  well  recognized 
force  and  a  striking  personality  in  the  work  of  advancing  the  substantial  inter- 
ests of  this  war  blighted  section. 

The  first  work  of  a  public  character  in  which  he  took  a  prominent  part  was  in 
relation  to  the  location  of  the  State  capital  at  Atlanta.  He  saw  the  advantage 
to  accrue  to  the  city  by  its  selection  as  the  legislative  center  of  the  State,  and  he 
lent  all  his  influence  and  power  to  further  this  end.  When,  in  1867,  the  consti- 
tutional convention  of  Georgia  convened  in  Atlanta,  he  was  foremost  in  urging 
upon  that  body  the  advantages  of  Atlanta  as  the  capital  of  the  State,  and  when 
the  convention  finally  declared,  by  ordinance,  that  Atlanta  should  be  the  seat 
of  the  State  capitol  it  was  found  that  there  was  not  a  building  in  the  city  suit- 
able for  a  State  house.  Mr.  Kimball  immediately  determined  to  provide  such 
a  structure  as  would  be  acceptable  to  the  commonwealth.  He  accordingly 
purchased  the  abandoned  walls  of  a  projected  opera  house,  and  under  his  per- 
sonal direction  in  less  than  four  months  had  the  building  complete  in  every 
portion  and  adapted  in  all  details  to  the  wants  of  the  State.  This  building  was 
leased  by  the  city  of  Atlanta  in  pursuance  of  an  agreement  that  the  city  would 
furnish,  free  of  cost  to  the  State,  a  capitol  building  for  ten  years.  The  follow- 
ing year  the  Legislature  purchased  the  building,  the  city  paying  $100,000  in 
part  payment,  and  for  nearly  twenty  years  it  has  been  used  as  the  capitol  of 
Geor<;ia.  The  full  consequence  of  this  resolute  action  of  Mr.  Kimball  in  the 
erection  of  this  building  has  seldom  been  properly  considered.  Its  effect  was 
to  permanently  locate  the  capitol  in  Atlanta.  Had  the  State  simply  occupied 
the  building  as  leased  by  this  city,  it  would  have  been  comparatively  easy  to 
again  change  the  location  of  the  capitol  to  some  other  rival  city  of  Georgia. 
Indeed  since  1868  there  have  been  more  than  one  attempt  to  do  so,  and  it  is 
more  than  probable  the  opposition  to  Atlanta  would  have  triumphed  had  not 
Mr.  Kimball  furnished  a  State  house. 

When  Atlanta  contracted  in  1870  with  the  State  Agricultural  Society  to 


provide  grounds  and  buildings  for  the  agricultural  fair  of  that  year,  which  would' 
cost  nearly  $100,000,  the  city  authorities  selected  Mr.  Kimball  as  the  man  equal 

to  the  necessities  of  tlie  occasion.  The  time  for  preparation  was  short,  and  a 
Urge  amount  of  work  was  necessary.  Nearly  sixty  acres  of  woodland  had  lo- 
be made  ready,  with  suitable  grades  and  buildings,  but  within  six  months,  in 
ample  time  for  the  fair,  Mr.  Kimball  turned  the  completed  grounds  and  build- 
ings over  to  the  city.  He  then  conCracicd  with  the  city  to  take  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  fair,  and  under  his  able  direction  the  exhibition  was  regarded  the 
most  successful  that  had  ever  been  held  in  Georgia.  Over  twenty  thousand 
people  visited  the  fair  in  one  day.  Nothing  equal  to  it  has  ever  been  held  in 
Georgia  before  or  since. 

As  soon  as  this  contract  with  the  city  was  executed.  Mr.  Kimball  stated 
that  he  would  not  only  prepare  everything  for  the  fair,  but  that  he  would  also 
erect  a  hotel  for  the  accommodation  of  the  visitors  and  have  it  open  at  the  time 
of  the  opening  of  the  fair.  At  this  time  there  was  no  feature  of  the  city  more 
lacking  than  proper  hotel  accommodations.  On  Saturday,  March  29th,  Mr. 
Kimbal!  concluded  the  purchase  of  the  old  Atlanta  Hotel  lot;  two  days  there- 
after ground  was  broken,  and  on  October  i/th  following  the  hotel  was  finished, 
furnished  and  opened  to  the  public,  at  a  cost  of  $675,000,  and  equal  in  all  re- 
spects to  the  fifth  Avenue  Hotel  in  New  York,  and  far  superior  to  anything  in 
the  South,  It  was  named  "The  H.  I.  Kimball  House,"  after  its  owner  and 
builder.  The  erection  of  this  costly  edifice  was  regarded  at  the  time  as  a  bold 
and  hazardous  undertaking.  Men  having  less  confidence  in  the  future  of  At- 
lanta than  Mr.  Kimball  declajed  from  the  time  it  was  outlined  that  it  was  an 
extravagance  which  could  never  be  sustained  in  such  a  city.  The  facts  of  its 
history  refuted  these  opinions  and  fully  sustained  the  judgment  and  foresight 
of  its  projector,  and  it  is  now  admitted  by  all  that  this  enterprise  has  had 
much  to  do  with  Atlanta's  growth  and  prosperity. 

The  building  of  the  Kimball  House  necessitated  other  improvements.  Per- 
sons familiar  with  Atlanta  in  those  days  will  remember  the  dilapidated  old 
"  car-  shed,"  the  unsightly  park  in  front  and  the  mud  "  hog  wallow  "  in  the  rear, 
constituting  the  five  acres  of  ground  in  the  very  heart  of  the  city,  bounded  by 
Pryor,  Decatur,  Lloyd  and  Alabama  streets.  And  also  the  entire  block  on 
Alabama  street,  running  between  the  Merchants'  Bank  and  I'ryor  street,  con- 
stituting what  is  familiarly  known  as  the  "  Mitchell  heir  property."  The  latter 
ground  was  given  by  Mr.  Robert  Mitchell  for  railroad  purposes,  and  when  the 
railroad  shops  were  removed  and  a  large  portion  abandoned  for  railroad  pur- 
poses the  heirs  of  Mr.  Mitchell  and  others  claimed  the  property.  The  city  and 
Stale  contested  their  claim  by  reason  of  having  exchanged  other  property  for 
it,  and  for  many  years  suits  had  been  pending  for  its  possession.  In  conse- 
quence of  these  difficulties  no  improvements  were  made,  and  the  property  thus 
became  an  annoyance  to  the  community.      A  continuance  of  this  state  of  affairs 
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Mr.  Kimball  saw  would  not  only  be  a  detriment  to  his  hotel  property,  but  would 
prevent  many  needed  improvements  in  that  part  of  the  city.  He  therefore 
undertook  the  task  of  harmonizing  conflicting  interests  and  getting  the  property 
out  of  litigation.  This  required  a  cash  outlay  of  some  fifty  thousand  dollars^ 
after  which  he  succeeded  in  securing  the  ratification  of  his  compromise  in  both 
the  State  Legislature  and  the  city  council.  The  immediate  results  of  this  im- 
portant step  we're  that  the  city  received  a  fine  railroad  depot  in  place  of  the 
old  **  car-shed  *'  and  $100,000  cash. 

Mr.  Kimball  laid  out  the  plans  for  the  depot  and  provided  for  the  tracks 
in  the  rear  for  the  accommodation  of  wholesale  houses  on  Alabama  street^ 
which  resulted  in  changing  the  location  of  the  wholesale  business  of  the  city. 
He  widened  Pryor  street  several  feet  and  laid  out  Wall  street  nearly  eighty 
feet  wide,  although  he  owned  the  property  and  his  friends  urged  that  fifty  feet 
was  sufficient,  but  he  insisted  that  the  time  would  come  when  it  would  be  worth 
more  in  the  street  than  in  the  lot,  which  prediction  has  long  since  proved  true* 
This  entire  property  was  mapped  and  sold  in  one  day,  capitalists  coming  from 
New  York,  Boston  and  elsewhere,  and  notwithstanding  the  great  outlay  and 
cost  of  the  property  sold  the  profits  to  Mr.  Kimball  were  over  $100,000.  This 
entire  property  is  now  covered  with  the  most  valuable  storehouses  in  the  city, 
while  the  young  men  of  to-day  can  hardly  realize  the  deplorable  condition  of 
this  now  valuable  property  twenty  years  ago.  Perhaps  no  one  improvement 
did  more  for  the  city,  the  inception  and  carrying  out  of  which  was  alone  made 
possible  by  the  labors  of  Mr.  Kimball,  and  among  his  exertions  in  behalf  of 
Atlanta  none  are  more  deserving  of  credit. 

The  enterprises  which  have  been  named,  important  as  they  were,  by  no 
means  engrossed  the  active  energies  and  administrative  genius  of  Mr.  Kimball, 
and  while  he  was  carrying  out  projects  of  inestimable  value  to  Atlanta,  no  one 
in  the  State  of  Georgia  was  more  actively  engaged  in  railroad  building.  At 
one  time  he  was  president  of  nine  different  railroad  organizations.  During  the 
year  1871  he  completed  some  three  hundred  miles  of  road,  surveyed  and  laid 
out  many  others,  and  of  all  the  roads  since  constructed  in  this  State,  there  is 
scarcely  one  that  was  not  projected  or  surveyed  by  him.  * 

While  his  numerous  railroad  schemes  were  progressing  encouragingly,  the 
great  Chicago  fire  of  187 1  took  place,  and  created  such  a  financial  crisis 
throughout  the  country  that  public  enterprises  of  every  character  were  crippled. 
Chicago  capitalists  were  largely  interested  in  Mr.  Kimball's  railroad  enter- 
prises, and  from  this  source  of  obtaining  funds  being  suddenly  cut  off,  added 
to  the  political  revulsions  and  unstable  financial  condition  of  affairs  in  Geor- 
gia, made  it  necessary  for  Mr.  Kimball  to  abandon  his  railroad  plans.  To  im- 
mediately surrender  such  vast  enterprises,  which  had  he  been  able  to  carry  out 
would  have  greatly  aided  the  public,  and  to  be  defeated  in  his  well-laid  plans> 
was  a  tremendous  strain  upon  his  mental  and  physical  faculties,  and  for  many 


months  it  was  a  serious  question  whether  he  would  survive  it.  His  splendid, 
constitution,  never  having  been  drained  by  excesses  of  any  kind,  was  remaric-J 
able,  and  he  rallied  from  the  effects  of  the  strain,  although  for  two  years  be 
was  unable  to  do  much  business. 

He  liad  always  insisted  tliat  the  climate  and  location  of  Atlanta  gave  it  pe- 
culiar advantages  as  a  nianuracturing  center,  and  a  number  of  years  before  Ik 
had  procured  a  charter  for  the  erection  of  a  cotton  factory  to  be  run  by  steam, 
and  upon  regaining  his  health  he  now  took  hold  of  this  project  with  renewed 
interest,  organized  a  company,  of  which  he  was  made  president,  and  after 
raising  by  subscription,  a  sufficient  sum,  the  work  of  building  was  begun  and 
prosecuted  with  fncrgy  until  the  factory  was  completed  and  put  in  operatiou 
This  manufacturing  plant,  known  as  the  Atlanta  Cotton  Factory,  has  since 
been  in  successful  operation,  and  has  had  a  wide  influence  in  demonstrating^; 
what  may  be  done  here  in  the  line  of  spinning  and  weaving  the  great  stapl? 
of  the  South. 

In  1880  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson,  of  Boston,  wrote  a  letter  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Herald,  suggesting  the  holding  of  an  exposition  some- 
where in  the  South,  for  the  specific  purpose  of  showing  tbe  best  methods  of 
growing  and  working  cotton.  The  idea  immediately  suggested  itself  to  Mi 
Kimball  as  a  good  one.  and  he  determined  that  Atlanta  was  the  place  for 
such  an  exhibit.  Acting  upon  this  idea  he  invited  Mr.  Atkinson  to  come  to 
Atlanta  and  address  the  people,  At  this  time  Mr.  Atkinson  had  been  very 
pronounced  in  his  public  expressions  in  regard  to  the  South,  and  was  not  re- 
garded with  any  degree  of  favor  by  the  people  of  this  section,  yet  Mr,  Kim- 
ball entertained  him  at  his  home  and  invited  a  number  of  the  most  prominent 
citizens  of  the  city  to  meet  with  him.  At  their  request  Mr.  Atkinson  deliv- 
ered an  address  in  the  Senate  cliamber,  in  which  he  proposed  the  holding  of  an 
international  cotton  exposition  in  1881.  Mr.  Kimball  was  foremost  in  its  ad- 
vocacy, and  entered  into  the  project  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  his  nature. 
Other  gentlemen  here  co-operated  with  him,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
plans  were  formulated  and  laid  before  the  public  of  this  and  other  cities  and 
sections,  and  everywhere  they  were  received  with  favor.  The  details  of  the 
incipient  stages  of  the  work  were  almost  innumerable,  but  Mr.  Kimball  was 
found  equal  to  every  emergency  as  its  chief  executive  officer,  under  the  title 
Director-General.  He  visited  every  city  of  importance  throughout  the  coun- 
try, made  addresses  before  boards  of  trade  and  other  commercial  boards, 
secured  subscriptions  to  the  stock  of  the  company,  and  without  State,  city  or 
national  aid  carried  tlirough  one  of  the  most  important  expositions  ever  held 
in  this  country. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Mr.  Kimball  scored  one  of  his  greatest  triumphs 
in  the  admirable  way  in  which  he  managed  this  great  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural exhibition,  and  certain  it  is  that  no  enterprise  with  which  he  has  ever  been 
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connected  was  more  fruitful  of  good  results.  During  the  three  months  through 
which  the  exposition  continued  he  remained  as  the  chief  executive  officer,  and 
in  that  position  displayed  a  wonderful  capacity  for  management,  the  exhibi- 
tors especially  according  to  him  the  highest  order  of  business  generalship. 

The  influence  and  effects  of  this  exposition  cannot  be  over-estimated.  It 
was  a  grand  school  of  instruction,  in  which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
from  all  sections  of  the  country  were  enlightened  as  to  the  progress  made  in 
the  useful  arts  and  sciences  all  over  the  United  States,  and  brought  together 
in  a  spirit  of  mutual  friendship  and  just  appreciation  of  each  other.  It's  power 
for  good  has  been  recognized  in  a  variety  of  results  which  have  added  popula- 
tion and  wealth  not  only  to  Atlanta,  but  to  the  Southern  States,  and  for  long 
years  to  come  its  influence  will  be  most  beneficially  felt. 

On  the  night  of  August  12,  1883  (being  in  Chicago),  he  was  aroused  from 
his  sleep  to  receive  a  telegram  announcing  the  burning  of  The  H.  I.  Kimball 
House.  He  immediately  returned  to  Atlanta,  organized  a  stock  company, 
raised  the  necessary  capital,  and  on  the  12th  of  November,  with  the  plans  per- 
fected, the  corner  stone  was  laid  and  the  work  of  rebuilding  The  H.  I.  Kimball 
House  was  commenced,  and  on  the  30th  of  April,  1885,  it  was  completely  fin- 
ished, being  much  larger  and  finer  than  the  old,  and  turned  over  to  the  lessees. 
This  magnificent  hostelry  stands  to-day  as  a  monument  to  his  powers  of  con- 
ception and  execution,  the  most  commodious  and  elegant  structure  of  its  kind 
in  the  South. 

About  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  hotel,  the  chamber  of  commerce 
was  completed  and  dedicated,  and  during  the  ceremonies  Mr.  Henry  W. 
Grady,  one  of  Mr.  Kimball's  most  intimate  friends,  proposed  the  holding  of  a 
great  international  commercial  convention  in  Atlanta,  within  sixty  days  from 
that  date.  The  suggestion  met  with  immediate  favor,  and  it  was  publicly  an- 
nounced that  if  Mr.  Kimball  would  take  charge  of  the  enterprise,  the  citizens 
would  give  it  a  cordial  backing.  A  committee,  composed  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  Atlanta,  was  appointed,  and  they  elected  Mr.  Kimball  chairman,  and 
he  again  took  the  field  in  behalf  of  Atlanta.  Fully  appreciating  the  efforts  of 
the  press,  he  succeeded  in  securing  its  co-operation  in  the  enterprise.  Many 
people  spoke  of  the  audacity  of  such  an  undertaking.  They  ridiculed  the  idea 
of  a  small  inland  city  calling  upon  the  commercial  boards  of  all  the  conntry  to 
send  delegates  and  representatives  to  discuss  the  great  national  questions  con- 
cerning the  commercial  advancement  of  the  country.  Mr.  Kimball's  influence 
in  securing  a  large  gathering  was  a  potent  factor,  and  delegates  stated  upon 
the  floor  of  the  convention  that  it  was  because  of  his  name  being  signed  to  the 
call  that  brought  them  here. 

The  result  of  his  efforts  was  that  over  five  hundred  delegates,  representing 
the  most  important  commercial  boards  in  thirty-three  States  of  the  union,  met 
in  De  Gives  Opera  House  on  April  19,  1885,  and  held  three  sessions  a  day  for 


three  days.  The  gathering  was  a  grand  success  in  every  way.  Men  of  brains 
and  larsje  experience  read  papers,  delivered  addresses,  and  di^ciissi^d  the  com- 
mercial, manufacturing  and  agricultural  interests  of  the  country  in  a  full  and 
masterful  manner,  and  tlic  influence  of  their  good  work  will  be  felt  for  years 
to  come.  ^" 

For  some  years  Mr.  Kimball  had  been  impressed  with  the  value  and  im*^| 
portance  to  the  city  of  securing  several  hundred  acres  of  land,  near  ur  within 
the  city  limits,  which  could  be  laid  out  in  streets  and  parks  under  the  best  en- 
gineering skill,  for  the  purpose  of  private  residences  and  homes,  Early  in  the 
spring  of  1884  lie  secured  the  option  upon  two  hundred  acres  of  land  fronting 
on  West  Peachtree  street,  and  running  west  along  North  avenue,  about  two- 
thirds  of  which  was  within  the  incorporate  limits  of  the  city.  Within  six 
hours  after  he  had  consummated  the  plans  he  secured  subscriptions  to  the  full 
amount  of  the  proposed  capital  of  the  company,  amounting  to  $250,003;  in 
fact,  a  large  amount  was  subscribed  in  excess  of  this  amount.  The  company 
was  organised  under  the  name  of  tlic  "  Peters's  Park  Improvement  Company," 
with  Mr.  Richard  Peters  as  president,  and  Mr.  Kimball  as  the  genera!  mana- 
ger. The  purpose  of  the  company  was  to  grade  tlie  lots,  have  the  streets 
paved  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  to  have  all  the  public  improvements, 
including  water,  gas  and  acwerage.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  has  been  expended 
in  improving  and  beautifying  a  small  portion  of  the  property,  and  plans  for  fu- 
ture improvements,  when  carried  out,  will  add  greatly  to  the  value  of  the 
grounds.  It  is  a  remarkable  case,  that  in  a  city  like  Atlanta,  two  hundred 
acres  of  such  valuable  property,  nearly  all  within  the  city  limits,  should  be  con- 
trolled by  one  company.  But  a  few  years  more  will  make  this  property  one 
of  the  finest  resident  localities  in  the  country  and  necessarily  profitable  to  the 
owners,  and  a  real  monumental  work  to  the  wisdom  and  sagacity  of  Mr.  Kim- 
ball. Some  ten  acres  of  the  ground  in  the  southwestern  part  was  sold  to  the 
Technological  School,  upon  which  has  been  erected  a  magnificent  school 
building. 

So  much  for  a  bare  and  inadequate- outline  of  the  career  of  H.  I.  Kimball. 
It  leaves  untold  many,  very  many  of  the  directions  in  which  his  aggressive  en- 
terprises have  found  outlet;  it  gives  only  a  mere  mention  of  a  few  salient  facta 
in  a  life  crowded  with  events  and  crowned  with  rare  success.  In  any  commu- 
nity, among  any  class  of  men,  Mr.  Kimball  would  be  instantly  recognised  as  a 
man  of  force  and  of  no  ordinary  range  of  ability.  His  personal  appearance 
would  indicate  it.  while  his  direct,  forceful  manner  of  talking,  and  ready  grasp 
of  any  subject  discussed,  would  mark  him  as  a  man  of  no  common  mold  of 
mind.  He  would  take  rank  in  any  society  of  men  as  a  man  far  above  the 
average  of  the  systematically  educated  in  the  breadth  of  his  field  of  knowledge 
and  the  exactness  of  his  information.  His  achievements  in  many  fields  have 
given  him  distinction,  and  few  men  connected  with  the  material  development 
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of  the  "  New  South  **  are  more  widely  and  thoroughly  known.  He  has  carved 
for  himself  a  well  recognized  place  in  the  great  industrial  history  of  the  South, 
and  as  the  years  go  by  the  more  willing  will  the  people  be  to  acknowledge  the 
value  of  his  labors. 

In  a  personal  sense  Mr.  Kimball's  main  power  seems  to  lie  in  the  uncon- 
querable spirit  of  perseverance  with  which  his  plans  are  pursued.  He  cannot 
be  turned  from  purposes  he  has  once  deliberately  formed.  To  do  that  which 
he  has  undertaken  to  do,  being  convinced  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do,  he  is  last- 
ingly pledged  by  the  resolution  of  his  nature.  If  one  path  to  this  end  is  closed 
he  seeks  another,  but  the  object  on  which  he  has  fixed  his  eye  is  never  aban- 
doned. 

While  of  the  most  sanguine  and  hopeful  temperament  he  is  cautious,  cool 
headed  and  calm,  and  appears  most  happy  when  organizing  the  complicated 
business  details  of  some  great  enterprise,  and  seems  to  really  enjoy  the  work 
for  its  very  complexity. 

The  domestic  life  of  Mr.  Kimball  has  been  one  of  singular  congeniality  and 
happiness.  He  is  one  of  the  most  genial,  open  hearted  and  interesting  of  com- 
panions in  private  life,  and  lives  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends  who 
esteem  him  no  less  for  his  high  abilities  than  his  charming  social  qualities.  A 
man  of  the  most  exemplary  and  abstemious  habits,  he  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Methodist  Church  for  many  years,  and  ever  active  in  religious  and  chari- 
table work. 

Such  in  brief  are  a  few  of  the  striking  characteristics  of  this  versatile  man, 
who  unselfishly  has  devoted  many  years  of  the  best  portion  of  his  life  to  the 
upbuilding  of  Atlanta  and  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  ex- 
pect, with  his  ripe  experience,  robust  physical  force,  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in 
the  years  to  come  will  add  still  greater  benefits  to  the  State  than  have  been 
realized  in  the  past. 


GRANT,  COLONEL  L.  P.  Lemuel  Pratt  Grant  was  born  in  Frankfort. 
Me.,  on  August  11,  181 7.  His  early  life,  to  the  age  of  twelve,  was  spent 
on  a  farm,  and  from  that  period  until  his  nineteenth  year,  he  alternated  be- 
tween the  farm  and  in  learning  the  rudiments  of  merchandising  in  village 
stores.  His  educational  opportunities  were  embraced  mainly  in  attendance  at 
the  district  school,  in  the  village  near  the  farm  homestead, during  winter  months, 
and  a  few  months  at  the  higher  schools  known  as  academies,  llie  story  of 
his  youth  would  be  simply  a  repetition  of  that  of  thousands  of  boys  of  our 
country,  who  have  struggled  up  through  poverty  and  hardships  to  early  man- 
hood, looking  with  longing  eyes  toward  the  coveted  advantages  of  a  liberal 
education,  without  the  means  of  attaining  it. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  was  appointed  to  the  place  of  rodman   in  the 
engineer  corps  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  which  was  then  be- 
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ing  constructed.  The  position  of  rodman  was  the  lowest  in  rank  in  the  corps 
and  wai  that  assigned  to  young  men  entering  the  profession  of  civil  engineer- 
ing This  was  the  school  and  service  best  adapted  to  the  bent  of  Mr.  Grant's 
mind  and  physical  wants.  By  dint  of  earnest  application  he  won  his  promo- 
tion, within  the  space  of  one  year,  to  the  rank  of  assistant  engineer.  In  Janu- 
ary, 1840,  on  the  completion  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Railroad,  be- 
tween the  two  cities  named,  he  accepted  the  offer  of  an  assistant  in  the  engineer 
corps  of  the  Georgia  Railroad,  of  winch  J  Edgar  Thomson  was  chief  The 
party  of  which  he  was  a  membtr  1' icatcd  the  line  of  the  road,  between  Madison 
and  tile  present  site  of  Atlanta,  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1840.  Financial, 
depression  prevented  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  construction  beyond  Matk^H 
ison.  ™ 

In  March,  1841,  Mr.  Grant  was  engaged  as  assistant  in  the  engineer  corps 
of  the  Central  Railroad  of  Georgia,  of  which  L.  O.  Reynolds  was  chief.  In 
the  early  pari  of  1843  he  was  recalled  to  the  Georgia  Railroad,  where  he  scr\cd 
until  the  grading  was  completed  to  Atlanta,  tlien  known  as  Marthasviile.  In 
April,  1845.  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  chief  engineer  and  superintendent 
of  the  Montgomery  and  West  Point  Railroad,  of  which  forty  miles  from  Mont- 
gomery to  Chehaw  was  in  operation.  He  remained  in  charge  of  this  road 
until  April,  1848,  during  which  time  the  track  was  extended  to  Opelika.  He 
then  accepted  the  place  of  resident  engineer  of  the  Georgia  Railroad,  which 
position  he  filled  until  1853,  during  two  years  of  this  time  also  holding  the 
place  of  chief  engineer  of  the  Atlaria  and  West  Point  Railroad,  which  office  he 
resigned  in  1853.  For  five  years  following  he  engaged  in  construction  con- 
tracts on  railroads  in  Louisiana.  Mississippi  and  Texas.  In  June,  1858,  he 
was  elected  president  of  the  new  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  of  Texas, 
the  old  company  having  been  sold  out  under  judicial  decree.  In  June,  1859, 
he  was  succeeded  as  president  by  J.  Edgar  Thomson,  as  a  compromise  of  pend- 
ing litigation  between  the  old  and  new  companies. 

In  1859  and  i860  he  was  chief  engineer  of  surveys  and  location  of  pro- 
posed roads  in  Georgia  and  Alabama,  the  most  prominent  of  which  was  the 
Georgia  Western,  then  aiming  toward  Decatur,  via  Gadsdon  and  Gunter's 
Landing,  operations  on  all  of  which  were  suspended  at  the  close  of  i860,  by 
reason  of  impending  war  between  the  States. 

In  October,  1862,  soon  after  the  organization  of  the  engineer  bureau  at 
Richmond,  Mr.  Grant  received  a  commission  of  "  Captain  Engineers  C.  S.  A,," 
which  he  accepted.  In  May,  1863,  he  was  appointed  "Lieutenant  Colonel  En- 
gineers," which  he  declined.  He  served  as  captain  to  the  end  of  the  war,  mainly 
in  charge  of  construction  of  defenses  of  Atlanta  and  Augusta,  and  in  the  re- 
pair and  reconstruction  of  raided  railways.  In  all  of  this  work,  by  his  long 
experience  and  great  engineering  skill,  he  rendered  valuable  assistance  to  the 
Confederacy. 
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From  October,  1866,  to  July,  1881,  Mr.  Grant  was  in  charge  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad  as  general  superintendent.  He 
was  also  elected  president  of  the  Georgia  Western  (now  Georgia  Pacific)  Rail- 
road Company,  in  June,  1873,  but  resigned  the  office  in  August  of  the  same 
year. 

He  was  appointed  in  March,  1875,  receiver  of  that  portion  of  the  Atlanta 
and  Charlotte  Air  Line  Railroad  lying  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  being  one 
hundred  miles.  The  receivership  terminated  in  March,  1876.  In  July,  188 1, 
he  was  elected  president  of  the  Atlanta  and  West  Point  Railroad  Company, 
and  in  March.  1883,  president  of  the  Western  Railway  of  Alabama,  holding 
the  former  position  until  July,  1887,  and  the  latter  until  November,  1887. 

Mr.  Grant's  interest  in  Atlanta  commenced  while  the  embryo  city  was 
known  as  Marthasville.  In  1844  he  purchased  land  lot  No.  52,  bounded  now 
by  Fair,  Fort,  and  Foster  streets,  and  Capitol  avenue  in  part.  In  1846  he 
purchased  land  lot  No.  53,  bounded  now  by  Capitol  avenue,  Fair,  and 
Glenn  streets,  and  land  lot  No.  44.  In  1847  he  purchased  lot  No.  44,  bounded 
now  by  South  Boulevard  on  the  east,  by  Fair  and  Glenn  streets  on  the  north 
and  south,  and  by  lot  No.  53  on  the  west.  These  together  contained  six  hun- 
dred acres,  now  wholly  within  the  city  limits.  The  most  valuable  portion  of 
this  area  was  subdivided  and  sold  at  low  rates,  in  the  early  history  of  the 
city.  In  1883  Mr.  Grant  donated  to  the  city,  to  be  used  for  park  pur- 
poses one  hundred  acres  of  a  tract  of  land,  subsequently  acquired,  adjoining 
the  city  limits  on  the  southeast,  which  has  since  been  handsomely  laid  out  and 
is  known  as  the  L.  P.  Grant  Park.  A  considerable  area  of  his  original  land 
purchase  is  still  owned  by  Mr.  Grant,  and  contains  many  eligible  sites  for  resi- 
dences 

Mr.  Grant  was  an  early  advocate  of  the  free  school  system,  and  lent  the 
full  force  of  his  influence  in  securing  its  establishment  in  Atlanta.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  first  board  of  education  in  1869,  and  for  several  years 
took  an  active  and  leading  part  in  the  work  of  building  up  the  admirable  sys- 
tem of  free  schools  in  Atlanta.  He  was  also  among  the  original  promoters  of 
the  Young  Men's  Library,  and  was  made  the  first  life  member  of  the  library 
association. 

In  all  the  enterprises  of  a  public  character  which  have  advanced  the  mate- 
rial interest  of  Atlanta,  Mr.  Grant  has  been  a  co-worker  with  the  city's  most 
liberal  and  progressive  citizens.  His  name,  his  influence  and  money  have  never 
been  withheld  from  any  projecf  which  had  for  its  aim  the  moral,  spiritual  or 
temporal  good  of  his  fellow  men.  He  has  been  successful  in  business,  but  his 
success  has  been  achieved  in  legitimate  public  enterprises  such  as  have 
promoted  the  common  gooel.  Never  a  man  of  robust  health,  he  has,  neverthe- 
less been  a  hard  worker,  and  by  a  proper  husbandry  of  his  strength  and  cor- 
rect habits,  has  been  enabled  to  accomplish  a  large  amount  of  work.     He  is 


naturally  conservative,  but  when  a  course  has  been  decided  upon  he  pursues 
it  with  determination,  and  cannot  be  moved  by  any  consideration  of  policy. 
Through  all  the  eventful  days  in  the  history  of  Atlanta,  from  a  small  settle- 
ment to  its  present  greatness — thorough  disaster,  days  of  doubt,  peril  and  ruin 
■• — seasons  of  sunshine  and  storm,  the  city  has  had  no  more  warm  nor  more  sin- 
cere friend.  For  nearly  half  a  century  liis  history  has  been  a  part  of  Atlanta's 
history,  and  during  this  long  period  no  man  has  maintained  a  belter  record  for 
business  probity,  nor  a  more  unsullied  reputation  as  a  high  minded  Christian 
gentleman.  He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Central  Presbyterian  Church  since 
i860,  and  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  church  work.  At  the  present 
time  Mr.  Grant  Js  retired  from  active  participation  in  business  affairs,  beyond 
the  supervision  of  his  large  private  estate.  He  has  honestly  earned  the  right 
to  rest,  and  now  in  the  eventide  of  life,  secure  in  the  confidence  and  respect  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  years  of  peaceful  comforts  may 
be  in  store  for  him. 

Mr.  Grant  was  married  at  Decatur  in  December,  1843,  to  Mtss  Laura  L. 
Williams,  daughtcrof  Ammi  Williams.  Mr.s.  Grant  died  in  May,  1879.  having 
borne  her  husband  four  children  —  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  Their  eldest 
son,  John  A.  Grant  is  a  well-known  and  successful  railroad  manager,  at  pres- 
cut  residing  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  being  general  manager  of  the  Texas  and  Pacific 
Railway  system.  Mr.  Grant's  present  wife  was  Mrs.  Jane  L.  Crew,  of  Atlanta, 
whom  he  married  in  July,  18S1. 

CALHOUN,  PATRICK.  Amongst  those  citizens  of  Atlanta  who  arc  im- 
portant factors  in  the  development  of  Georgia  and  of  the  South,  there  is 
no  one  entitled  to  a  higlier  place  than  Mr.  Patrick  Calhoun,  the  subject  »f  this 
sketch.  The  youngest  of  five  sous,  he  was  born  on  the  21st  of  March,  1856,  at 
Fort  Hill,  Pendleton  District,  S.  C,  so  widely  known  as  the  home  of  his  illus- 
trious grandfather.  His  father,  the  Hon.  Andrew  P.  Calhoun,  was  the  eldest 
son  of  the  great  John  C.  Calhoun,  and  was  a  gentleman  of  high  character  and 
attainments.  Though  never  entering  political  life  he  was  a  man  of  marked  in- 
fluence in  his  State.  Mr.  Calhoun's  mother  was  Miss  Margaret  Green,  daugh- 
ter of  tlie  celebrated  General  Duff  Green,  for  a  lortg  time  resident  at  Dalton,  Ga. 
In  March,  1865,  when  only  nine  years  of  age,  Mr.  Calhoun  lost  his  father, 
and  the  disastrous  results  of  the  civil  war  which  swept  away  their  property, 
left  the  family  in  most  stiaightened  circumstances.  In  common  with  many  of 
the  youth  of  the  South,  these  misfortunes  sadly  curtailed  his  educational  op- 
portunities; thirteen  months  at  the  Pendleton  School  and  twelve  months  at 
Norwood  High  School  in  Virginia,  comprising  the  extent  to  which  he  was 
afforded  educational  facilities  other  than  such  instruction  as  could  be  given  by 
members  of  his  family,  or  such  knowledge  as  might  be  acquired  through  the 
more  arduous  processes  of  self-tuition.     At  these  schools  young  Calhoun  won 
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from  his  teachers  the  highest  praise  for  industry,  scholarship  and  mental  powers 
of  an  unusual  order;  and  despite  these  disadvantages  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there 
are  few  to-day  in  the  State  of  Georgia  better  read  or  possessed  of  wider  and 
more  varied  information,  especially  on  graver  subjects,  such  as  philosophy,  gov- 
ernment and  political  economy. 

In  187 1,  a  short  time  before  his  departure  for  Norwood  High  School,  Mr. 
Calhoun  with  his  mother  and  family  left  Fort  Hill,  and  moved  to  Dalton,  Ga., 
to  the  house  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  General  Duff  Green.  In  1874,  after- 
leaving  Norwood,  Mr.  Calhoun  went  to  Columbus,  Ky.,  where  under  the  guid- 
ance of  John  M.  Brummel,  Esq.,  a  prominent  lawyer  of  that  place,  he  began 
the  study  of  law.  To  be  a  great  lawyer  had  been  from  earliest  youth  Mr. 
Calhoun's  ambition,  and  with  characteristic  ardor  he  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  his  chosen  profession.  Returning  to  Dalton  in  1875  ^^  continued  his 
studies  under  Colonel  I.  E.  Shummate,  one  of  the  most  accomplished  mem- 
bers of  the  strong  bar  for  which  Dalton  is  justly  celebrated. 

In  October,  1875,  at  the  age  qf  nineteen,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  by  the  Hon.  C.  D.  McCutcheon,  then  judge  of  the  Cherokee  circuit.  Con- 
sidering the  field  at  Dalton  too  narrow,  and  already  fully  occupied,  in  January, 
1876,  Mr.  Calhoun  left  Georgia  with  the  purpose  of  beginning  the  practice  of 
his  profession  in  the  growing  West.  After  several  unexpected  vicissitudes  and 
delays  incurred  on  the  journey,  he  found  himself  at  the  expiration  of  several 
•days  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  where  he  had  finally  determined  to  try  his  fortunes. 
His  worldly  possessions,  other  than  his  personal  effects,  were  at  this  time  re- 
duced to  the  trifling  sum  of  two  dollars.  With  this  capital,  backed  by  his  own 
energies,  he  started  his  career  as  a  lawyer  in  St.  Louis.  In  the  entire  city  he 
was  not  conscious  of  knowing  a  single  human  being.  Being  introduced  by  a 
self-made  acquaintance  to  Mr.  John  G.  Chandler,  a  prominent  lawyer,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn secured  desk- room  in  his  office  in  return  for  such  assistance  as  he  might 
be  able  to  render  Mr.  Chandler  in  copying,  writing,  etc.  Living  in  the  most 
modest  manner  and  practicing  the  most  rigid  economy,  Mr.  Calhoun  applied 
himself  with  renewed  ardor  to  the  practice  of  the  law.  In  the  many  leisure 
momerrts,  incident  to  a  young  lawyer  waiting  for  clients,  he  devoted  himself,  un- 
der Mr.  Chandler's  guidance,  to  an  extensive  course  of  reading  on  the  various 
topics  of  the  law. 

In  order  to  introduce  himself  to  the  people  Mr.  Calhoun  became  at  this 
time  an  active  participant  in  the  political  movements  of  the  day.  He  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Young  Men's  Democratic  Association  of  St.  Louis, 
which  became  in  a  short  time  a  very  considerable  political  power  in  the  city, 
and  in  the  fall  of  1876  he  took  a  very  active  part  in  the  congressional  race  be- 
tween Mr.  Wells  and  Colonel  Slayback,  which  at  the  time  excited  interest 
throughout  the  State.  Earnestly  advocating  the  cause  of  Colonel  Slayback, 
lie  was  frequently  on  the  stump  during  the  contest.     Colonel  Slayback  had  be- 
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come  so  impressed  with  Mr.  Calhoun's  ability  during  this  canvass  that  after  its  I 
termination  he  was  led  to  offer  him  a  law  partnership,  which  however  was  not  I 
consummated. 

Exposure  to  the  night  air  during  this  campaign,  Bnd  speaking  out  of  doors  1 
to   large  concourses  of  people,  often  in  inclement  and   cold  weather,  coupled 
with  over  study,  so  undermined  Mr.  Calhoun's  health  that  it  became  impossi- 
ble for  him  to  remain  longer  in  St.  Louis,      In  fact,  his  physician  advised  him 
*hat  he  was  already  beyond  the  hope  of  recovery.     Afler  a  short  period  of  nat- 
ural despondency,  however,  his  courage  returned,  and  iie  resolved  if  possible  to-  I 
regain  hia  health.     He  abandoned  St.  Louis  and  went  to  the  home  of  his  elder 
brother,  Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun,  who  was  engaged  in  cotton  planting  in  Chicot 
counly,  Ark.      Devoting  himself  almost  exclusively  to  outdoor  pursuits  as  fast 
as  returning  strength  permitted  the  renewal  of  active  life,  Mr.  Calhoun  had  so 
far  recovered  that  in  June,  1878,  he  was  able  to  accept  a  proposition  made  by 
the  late  Colonel  Robert  A.  Alston,  who  never  having  met  him,  was  led  to  seek 
Mr.  Calhoun  as  a  partner,  from  the  high  recommendation  of  common  friend^   i 
to  come  to  Atlanta  and  re  enter  upon  the  practice  of  law  as  junior  member 
the  firm  of  Alston  &  Calhoun, 

Mr.  Calhoun  removed  to  Atlanta  in  July,  1878,  and  entered  at  once  into  1 
active  practice.     His  firm  did  a  large  business  botii  in  and  out  of  Georgia,  rep- 
resenting many  important  cases  before  Congress  and  the  courts  and  department*  i 
at  Washington.     It  was  suddenly  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Colonel  AIsioi^ 
who  was  killed  in  a  rencontre  with  Mr.  Edward  Cox. 

At  the  Irial  of  Mr.  Cox  for  this  homicide  Mr,  Calhoun  appeared  as  one  of 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution.  On  the  appeal  he  and  Solicitor  B.  H.  Hill, 
jr.,  represented  the  defendant  in  error  in  the  Supreme  Court,  and  Mr,  Calhoun 
made  the  main  argument  for  the  State,  in  whose  favor  the  case  was  finally 
decided.  It  has  become  a  leading  case  on  Ihe  doctrine  of  res  gestiS  Judge 
Bleckley,  who  announced  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  who  is  noted  as  a  judge^ 
for  the  rareness  of  his  compliments  to  counsel,  in  the  opinion  delivered,  said  of 
the  argument:  "On  both  sides  the  case  was  argued  before  us  with  unusual 
thoroughness  and  remarkable  ability," 

It  was  during  his  partnership  xvith  Colonel  Alston  that  Mr  Calhoun  first 
took  part  in  a  movement  bearing  upon  the  transportation  problems  of  the 
couiiiry.  In  December,  [878,  a  commercial  convention  composed  of  delegates 
from  various  States  was  held  at  New  Orleans.  The  convention  was  presided 
over  by  General  I'itzhugh  Lee,  of  Virginia,  and  among  the  delegates  were 
many  able  and  prominent  men  from  different  parts  of  the  country,  Hon.  Jeffer- 
son Davis  being  one  of  the  delegates  from  Mississippi  The  questions  of  trans- 
continental transportation,  of  the  improvement  of  the  Mississippi  River,  of  for- 
eign commerce,  etc,  were  those  discussed,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  appointed  by  the 
governor  one  of  the  delegates  from  Georgia,  and  attended   the  convention. 
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He  participated  in  the  debate  on  railroad  transportation,  and  in  the  course  of 
his  remarks  before  the  commerce  committee,  predicted  the  building  of  a  great 
through  line  from  the  Northwest  to  the  South  Atlantic  coast,  urging  it  as  nec- 
essary to  the  development  of  the  South,  and  illustrating  its  importance  by 
speaking  of  it  as,  when  built,  constituting  ''an  iron  Mississippi,"  with  its  branches 
and  tributaries  jextending  into  the  States  along  its  path,  and  pouring  into  the 
main  line  the  varied  freights  of  the  great  West  and  South,  to  be  carried  to 
the  sea  through  the  ports  of  the  South  Atlantic  States. 

After  Colonel  Alston's  death  Mr.  Calhoun  continued  the  practice  of  law 
by  himself,  at  Atlanta,  until  the  latter  part  of  1880,  when  he  formed  a  partner- 
ship under  the  firm  name  of  Van  Epps  &  Calhoun  with  the  Hon.  Howard  Van 
Epps,  now  judge  of  the  city  court  of  Atlanta.  In  September,  1882,  the  part- 
nership was  enlarged,  Mr.  Alex.  C.  King,  of  the  Atlanta  bar  entering  the  firm, 
which  was  thereafter  known  as  Van  Epps,  Calhoun  &  King.  This  partnership 
continued  until  January,  1885. 

About  the  time  he  formed  this  partnership  with  Mr.  Van  Epps,  Mr.  Cal- 
houn became  interested  in  the  organization,  on  a  large  scale,  of  agricultural 
companies  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  His  residence 
in  Arkansas,  just  before  coming  to  Atlanta,  had  informed  him  that  the  rich  plan- 
tations of  that  section  had  so  fallen  in  value,  that  many  of  them  could  be  pur- 
chased at  one-seventh  or  one  eighth  of  the  prices  which  they  had  commanded  in 
■ante  bellum  days,  while  the  poverty  of  the  planters  made  the  credit  and  factorage 
system  the  universal  financial  method  of  the  country.  Provisions,  supplies,  stock 
and  implements  were  bought  on  credit  at  high  prices ;  advances  commanded 
ruinous  rates  of  interest ;  while  the  charges  on  the  bale  of  cotton,  sold  through 
the  factor,  amounted  to  about  three  dollars  per  bale.  Securing  options  on  a 
large  body  of  rich  cotton  lands,  through  his  elder  brother,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
whose  interests  lay  in  planting,  and  on  whose  account,  mainly,  he  embarked  in 
the  enterprise.  Mr.  Calhoun  went,  with  his  brother,  to  the  North,  and  succeeded 
in  forming  a  company,  with  a  capital  based  on  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
lands  to  be  purchased,  and  with  sufficient  money,  to  buy  for  cash,  at  wholesale 
prices,  its  own  provisions,  equipment,  etc.,  and  to  act  as  its  own  factor  in  mar- 
keting its  product.  The  first  of  these  companies  was  known  as  the  Calhoun 
Land  Company.  Shortly  after,  a  second  was  formed,  known  as  the  Florence 
Planting  Company.  They  were  both  potential  instruments  in  breaking  up  the 
-expensive  factorage  system  which  is  now  rapidly  disappearing  in  the  South. 

The  organization  of  these  companies,  and  the  negotiations  leading  to  their 
formation,  involving,  as  they  did,  many  nice  legal  questions,  devolved  entirely 
on  Mr.  Calhoun,  and  led  him  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  a  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  law  of  corporations. 

In  the  spring  of  1883  Mr.  Calhoun  was  invited  by  the  Thursday  Evening 
Club  of  Boston,  a  private  association  of  prominent  gentlemen  of  that  place. 
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who  met  oQ  Tbnnday  eyeniogt  to  cUtcntt  die  importuit  qaestioiisol'tliedq^ 
to  deliver  an  addrcM  before  them.  He  did  so,  at  the  house  Of  Ur.  WiDiaB 
Everett  100  of  the  famous  orator  and  statesman,  Edwanl  Everett 

The  subject  of  his  qteech  was  the  dunged  rdiuioas  into  v4iich  the  SoiA 
and  North  had  been  brought,  from  aa  industrial,  as  well  as  pf^tical  standpoint 
by  the  result  of  the  war.  He  urged  that  the  war  had  not  only  overthrown  the 
efibrt  at  separate  government,  but,  by  abolishing  slavery,  had  destroyed  the 
possibility  of  Aat  clash  of  interests  between  ^te  sections  iriiich  had  prodvced 
the  conflict,  and  that  this  result  made  the  country  homogeneolis.  He  predicted 
tike  5iture  manufacturing  greatness  of  the  South,  and  stated  that,  in  determia* 
Iii^  onr  political  future  as  a  part  of  the  Union,  tlie  N(»tfa  had  laised  us  into  her 
successful  rival,  in  the  near  future,  for  the  sale  of  manufactory  prodocts ;  fint 
the  coarser,  but  finally  all  classes,  is  the  markets  (tf  the  West  and  of  tfae  world. 
He  predicted  that  the  South,  if  left  alone,  would  solve  her  race  protdem  with 
safety,  justice  and  honor,  and  claimed  that  it  was  now  working  its  own  soIq- 
.tion  in  her  hands. 

The  aabstuice  <rfthis  qieech  becoming  known,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  orged  by 
die  Nfw  York  Htratd  to  fomish  it  tb  that  paper  for  puUicatioo.  He  decBne^ 
tiiinldng  it  discourteous  to  thus  publish  a  speech  delivered  at  a  private  house; 
.but  at  the  request  of  that  journal,  pa  his  return  to  New  York,  he  fornidied  it 
'  with  an  interview  repeating  thertin  the  important  passages  of  his  address. 
This  interview  attracted  wide  and  favorable  attention  firom  Ac  press  dirong^ 
out  the  country,  as  a  strUdng  and  important  discusstop  of  die  sitnatioo  and 
future  relations  of  the  South  to  the  balance  of  the  Union. 

In  1 885,  just  after  the  dissolution  of  the  firm  of  Van  Epps,  Calhoun  &  King. 
Mr.  Calhoun  was  employed  by  some  of  the  bondholders  of  the  East  Tennes- 
see, Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad  Company,  which  had  made  default  on  the 
interest  on  its  bonded  debt  due  ist  of  January,  1885,  to  represent  them  in  a 
conflict  which  was  apparently  imminent.  This  railroad  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  receiver  in  Tennessee.  The  receivership  was  procured  by  an  agreement 
between  the  officers  of  the  railroad  company  and  a  class  of  the  bondholders 
who  were  in  sympathy  with  them,  the  general  manager  and  vice-president  of 
the  railroad  company  being  appointed  receiver.  The  East  Tennessee,  Virginia 
and  Georgia  Railroad  Company  had  acquired  the  bulk  of  its  lines  in  Georgia, 
by  purchase  of  the  charter,  property  and  franchises  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Geor- 
gia Railroad  Company,  a  Georgia  corporation,  which  was  authorized  in  fullest 
terms  by  its  charter  to  sell  itself,  its  charter,  etc.  The  East  Tennessee  Com- 
pany had  always  claimed  to  be,  and  had  been  treated  by  the  courts  and  bar  as, 
a  Tennessee  corporation,  removing  all  of  its  litigation,  on  that  ground,  to  the 
Federal  Court.  An  examination  of  the  question  convinced  Mr.  Calhoun  that 
this  was  a  mistaken  view  of  the  law ;  that  by  its  purchase  and  absorption  of 
the  old  Cincinnati  and  Georgia  Railroad  Company,  the  East  Tennessee  Com- 
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pany  had  become  a  Georgia  corporation.  Acting  on  this  opinion,  which  was 
advanced  by  Mr.  Calhoun  for  the  first  time,  a  bill  was  filed  by  himself  and  as- 
sociate counsel  in  the  State  courts  of  Georgia  against  the  East  Tennessee,  Vir- 
ginia and  Georgia  Railroad  Company,  and  a  receiver  was  appointed  for  the 
Georgia  lines.  The  railroad  company  sought  to  remove  the  case  to  the  Fed- 
eral Court,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  Tennessee  corporation.  The  Superior 
Court  granted  the  removal  order.  An  appeal  was  taken  from  this  judgment 
to  the  State  Supreme  Court,  and  in  the  Federal  Court  a  motion  to  remand  the 
•cause  was  made.  The  motion  to  remand  was  argued  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  con- 
tended for  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  of  Georgia  in  an  argument  of  great  power, 
so  strong  that  some  members  of  the  bar  who  had  previously  been  pronounced 
that  this  railroad  company  was  a  Tennessee  corporation,  stated  that  their 
views  had  been  changed  by  the  argument,  and  the  United  States  Court  judge 
while  retaining  the  case  declined  to  decide  that  the  railroad  company  was  not 
a  Georgia  corporation,  but  put  his  ruling  on  other  grounds.  Later  the  ques- 
tion came  on  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia,  and  that  court  in  an  elaborate 
opinion  held  that  the  East  Tennessee  Railroad  Company  was  a  Georgia  corpo- 
ration and  could  not  remove  its  cases  to  the  Federal  Courts.  The  case  attracted 
great  interest  throughout  the  entire  State. 

During  the  further  progress  of  this  case  Mr.  Fred  WolfTe,  of  New  York, 
happened  to  be  present  while  Mr.  Calhoun  wai  making  an  argument.  Mr, 
WolfTe  was  then  in  Georgia  for  the  purpose  of  bidding  in  the  bonds  issued  by 
the  State  in  1885.  Impressed  with  Mr.  Calhoun's  manner  and  argument,  he  at 
once  employed  him  as  his  counsel  in  the  bond  purchase.  Mr.  Calhoun  took 
charge  of  the  negotiation  and  secured  the  bonds  for  his  client.  A  number  of 
New  York  bankers,  led  by  Mr.  Henry  Clews,  who  held  some  of  the  fraudulent 
bonds  of  the  reconstruction  period,  which  Georgia  had  declared  void  and  re- 
fused to  pay,  began  a  vigorous  fight  on  the  new  State  bonds,  and  sought  to 
discredit  them  in  financial  markets.  This  seriously  affected  the  value  of  these 
securities.  Mr.  WolfTe  was  anxious  to  have  them  classed  as  a  proper  in- 
vestment for  the  savings  banks  of  New  York.  A  former  bank  superintendent 
of  that  State  had,  on  an  ex  parte  hearing,  held  that  Georgia  had  wilfully  and  dis- 
honestly repudiated  her  valid  obligations,  and  had  attempted  to  relieve  herself 
of  the  odium  of  this  transaction  by  aspersing  the  character  of  innocent  and 
honest  bankers.  He  had  forbidden  the  New  York  savings  banks  to  buy  Geor- 
gia bonds.  Mr.  Calhoun  advised  Mr.  WolfTe  that,  under  the  existing  state  of 
feeling,  this  decision  would  not  be  reversed.  But  the  attacks  on  the  credit  of 
the  State  became  so  serious,  that  Mr.  Calhoun  felt  that  a  full  presentation  of 
Georgia's  financial  history,  and  a  discussion  of  the  propriety  of  her  course  was 
demanded.  An  application  to  the  Attorney- General  of  New  York  for  a 
reversal  of  the  bank  examiner's  ruling  furnished  the  occasion.  Mr.  Calhoun 
having  associated  Hon.  N.  J.  Hammond,  appeared  for  Mr.  WolfTe.     Judge  O. 
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A.  Lochrane  and  others  were  heard  in  <^pposttton.  The  result  of  the  argu- 
ment was  most  beneficial  to  the  State,  and  was  a  surprise  to  the  financial  wofUL 
While  the  Attorney*General  held  that  under  the  peculiar  statutes  of  New  York 
the  savings  banks  could  not  invest  in  these  bonds,  he  stated  that  in  his  opinion 
the  issue  of  1885  was  a  perfectly  safe  investment,  and  that  the  action  of  Geor* 
gia  in  regard  to  the  repudiated  bonds  was  largely  justified  by  the  circum* 
stances  surrounding  her  at  the  time.  Mn  Caibron's  argament  is  a  most  ex- 
haustive statement  of  the  law  and  &ct8,  and  is  a  masterly  defense  of  Geo^ria*s 
action.  His  speech  with  that  of  Hon.  N.  J.  Hammond  was  puUished  in  pam* 
phlet,  and  largely  circulated  in  financiid  circles.  So  completely  was  the  finan- 
cial worid  convinced,  by  this  discussion,  of  Georgia's  good  faith,  that  tlie  bonds 
of  Mr.  Wolffe,  thereafter,  steadily  appredated  in  value,  and  he  dkposed  of  them 
at  prices  varying  from  $105  to  $107,  making  a  large  profit ;  and  during  Ae 
present  year  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  G>mpany  of  New  York  pur^aaed 
firom  the  State,  at  a  premium,  her  last  issue  of  bonds  aggregating  about  $2,* 
ooo,ocd,  none  of  Georgia's  former  opponents  questioning  the  absolute  safety 
of  tiie  investment 

On  the  4th  day  of  November,  1885,  Mr.  Calhoun  married  Mks  Sarah  Por- 
ter, eldest  daughter  of  George  W.  Williams,  Esq.,  president  of  the  Carolina  Sav- 
ings Bank  and  a  prominent  citizen  of  Charleston,  S.  C  During  the  rest  of  Aat 
year  and  until  the  summer  of  1886^  he  jdevoted  himself  exdusiv^  to^&e  prac- 
tice and  study  of  the  law.  In  this  line  he  was  connected  with  some  of  Ae  heav- 
iest litigation  in  the  South,  notably  the  foreclosure  suit  i^^ainst  the  Memphis^ 
Selma  and  Brunswick  Railroad,  a  like  suit  against  the  Southern  Telegraph 
Company,  and  the  intervention  of  the  minority  bondholders  in  the  East  Ten- 
nessee Railroad  foreclosure  suit  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

In  the  spring  of  1886  Mr.  Calhoun  took  an  active  part  in  the  gubernatorial 
contest,  in  advocacy  of  the  claims  of  General  John  B.  Gordon,  the  successful 
candidate,  and  was  one  of  the  delegation  selected  to  represent  Fulton  county  in 
the  State  convention  which  nominated  him. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  Mr.  Calhoun  visited  the  city  of  New  York  and  there 
began  that  series  of  movements  in  Southern  railroad  matters  which  have  given 
him  his  greatest  prominence,  and  which  are  destined  to  exert  so  powerful  an 
effect  on  the  industrial  developments  of  the  South.  Prior  to  that  time  he  had 
frequently  discussed  the  Southern  railroad  situation,  and  had  advanced  the 
theory  that  the  great  railroad  system  of  the  Southeastern  States  as  then  exist- 
ing separately,  were  component  parts  of  one  natural  transportation  system, 
which  could  be  brought  together  to  the  great  advantage  both  of  themselves 
and  of  the  South.  He  had  been  contemplating,  for  some  time,  inaugurating  a 
railroad  movement,  particularly  with  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Com- 
pany of  Georgia,  looking  to  controlling  that  property  with  the  ultimate  aim  of 
allying  it  with  these,  its  complementary  parts.    The  matter,  however,  which  first 
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•demanded  his  attention,  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  his  brother,  Mr.  John  C.  Cal- 
houn was  interested  in  the  securities  of  the  West  Point  Terminal  Company, 
and  that  that  property  had  drifted  into  such  antagonism  with  the  Richmond 
and  Danville  Railroad  Company,  that  litigation,  and  perhaps  catastrophe,  were 
threatened  to  the  West  Point  Terminal. 

On  reaching  New  York,  Mr.  Calhoun  found  that  his  brother  and  his  friends 
were  very  anxious  to  begin  legal  proceedings.  Convinced  that  this  would  be 
be  financially  disastrous  if  successful,  he  strongly  opposed  it,  and  succeeded 
by  his  arguments,  in  preventing  it.  The  situation  presented  was  briefly  this : 
The  Richmond  and  West  Point  Terminal  Railway  and  Warehouse  Com- 
pany, usually  spoken  of  as  the  Terminal  Company,  had  originally  owned  the 
stocks  of  a  large  number  of  railroads  in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginias,  which 
stocks,  with  the  stocks  of  the  Northeastern  of  Georgia  and  Georgia  Pacific  Rail- 
way Companies,  constituted  its  assets  and  gave  value  to  its  own  stock.  These 
securities  amounted  to  about  $30,000,000  par  value.  When  the  Terminal 
Company  was  organized,  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company  had 
subscribed  to  a  majority  of  the  capital  stock,  and,  through  this,  controlled  it  and 
•elected  its  directors.  Using  such  control,  it  caused  leases  of  all  of  the  roads 
owned  by  the  Terminal  Company,  in  the  Carolinas  and  Virginias,  to  be  made 
to  itself,  and  sold  to  the  Terminal  Company  25,000  shares  of  the  Terminal 
Company's  own  stock  for  $13,000,000  of  the  par  value  of  these  stocks  and  bonds. 
The  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company  also  sold  large  quantities  of 
the  Terminal  Company's  stock,  which  it  owned,  to  the  public.  These  sales  left 
It  with  less  than  a  majority  in  the  Terminal  Company's  treasury.  The  Terminal 
Company  owed  about  $3,200,000,  and  this  sale  of  its  assets  to  the  Richmond 
and  Danville,  if  allowed  to  stand,  rendered  it  insolvent.  It  was  directly  against 
the  interest  of  the  holders  of  the  Terminal  stock,  and  as  equally  beneficial  to 
the  holders  of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  stock. 

General  T.  M.  Logan,  who  was  interested  in  these  properties,  was  then 
trying  to  get  control  of  them,  and  he  employed  Mr.  Calhoun  to  counsel  him  in 
his  contest.  Mr.  Calhoun  accepted  on  the  condition  that  he  could  withdraw  if 
at  any  time  General  Logan's  course  became  in  his  judgment  against  the  inter- 
est of  the  Terminal  stockholders.  General  Logan's  plan  was  to  buy  up  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company's  stock,  and  thus 
control  both  companies.  Mr.  Calhoun  did  not  believe  this  could  be  done. 
He  advocated  raising  enough  money  to  pay  off  the  debt  of  the  Terminal  Com- 
pany,  rallying  the  stockholders  against  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad 
Company,  electing  a  new  board  of  directors  for  the  Terminal,  and  then  he 
predicted  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Company  would  come  to  terms  before 
risking  litigation  over  the  legality  of  its  conduct,  which  he  pointed  out  was  illegal 
and  could  be  annulled,  and  stated  his  belief  that  the  stock  of  the  Terminal  Com- 
pany, which  had  been  greatly  depressed,  would  go  rapidly  up.     General  Logan 


determined  to  pursue  his  own  plan,  but  after  some  montlis  of  efibrt  was  com- 
pelled  to  admit  that  it  could  not  be  carried  out,  and  to  agree  to  Mr.  Calhoun's 
trying  his  pian.  This  was  in  October,  1886.  Mr.  Calhoun  had  during  the  sum- 
mer months  been  anticipating  this  necessity.  lie  had  formed  the  acquaint- 
ance of,  and  inspired  confidence  in,  some  strong  financiers  in  New  York.  In  a 
very  short  time  he  formed  a  syndicate,  through  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Rice,  which  raised 
the  money  necessary  to  pay  the  debt  of  the  Terminal  Company.  The  election 
was  called,  the  Terminal  stoc!<holders  were  quickly  rallied  against  the  old 
agement,  and  General  Logan  and  his  allies  were  elected  directors  of  the  Termi- 
nal Company,  Mr.  Alfred  Sully  becoming  its  president.  The  Terminal  Com- 
pany's stock  which  had  been  as  low  as  twenty-seven  dollars  per  share.  withi». 
thirty  days  after  Mr.  Calhoun  opened  his  campaign,  reached  seventy-seven  dol- 
lars per  share,  and  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company  came  to 
terms  without  the  necessity  of  litigation,  the  matter  being  settled  by  General 
Logan  and  his  party  buying  for  the  Terminal  Company  a  majority  of  the  stock 
of  the  Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad  Company,  but  at  a  price  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  deemed  too  high,  and  he  therefore  sold  out  his  stock  in  the  Terminal 
Company,  and  advised  his  friends  to  do  likewise,  believing  that  it  would  depre- 
ciate.    Mis  judgment  was  soon  vindicated. 

During  the  time  this  contest  was  going  on  in  the  Terminal,  and  Richmond 
and  Danville  Companies,  Mr.  Calhoun  had  never  forgotten  his  purpose  of  ac- 
quiring control  of  the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  of  Georgia. 
thorough  investigation  of  this  railroad  property  had  assured  him  it  was  tbi 
most  valuable  in  the  South.  The  persons  then  in  control  of  it  evidently  did 
*  not  appreciate  this  fact ;  its  stock  was  low,  selling  at  about  seventy  dollars  per 
share,  and  on  the  occasion  of  a  slight  rise  in  the  spring  of  1886,  its  officers  »rtd 
directors  pronounced  the  rise  speculative,  and  as  only  done  to  allow  the  parties 
manipulating  it  to  sell  out.  Convinced  that  every  rise  in  the  stock  would  be 
decrfed  by  those  in  power,  who  would  thus  keep  the  market  price  down,  and 
that  such  rise  would  be  looked  upon  as  temporary  and  merely  speculative,  Mr. 
Calhoun  saw  that  a  large  quantity  of  this  stock  could  be  bought  at  low  figures, 
before  any  attempt  would  be  made  to  resist  his  movement  by  those  then  in 
control. 

General  E.  P.  Alexander  had  a  few  years  before  been  president  of  the  Cen- 
tral Railroad  Banking  Company,  and  had  been  only  defeated  after  a  close  con- 
test. Mr.  Calhoun  approached  General  Alexander  and  secured  his  consent  to 
run  for  the  presidency  if,  before  his  name  was  announced,  Mr.  Calhoun  had  so 
far  succeeded  in  purchasing  and  combining  the  Central  Railroad  stock  as  to 
reasonably  insure  victory.  During  the  summer  of  1886  Mr.  Calhoun  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  Mr,  John  C.  Calhoun,  in  interesting 
Mr.  H.  B.  Hollins,  a  banker  of  New  York,  who  agreed  to  furnish  the  money 
necessary  to  buy  sufficient  stock  to  control  the  coming  election.     Mr.  Hollins 
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did  buy  three  thousand  eight  hundred  shares,  but,  later,  decided  that  the  mat- 
ter could  not  be  successfully  consummated  in  time  for  the  ensuing  election^ 
and  declined  proceeding  further  at  that  time. 

The  matter  was  in  this  shape  when  the  burden  of  the  Terminal  fight  being 
lifted  from  his  shoulders  by  its  successful  issue,  Mr.  Calhoun  was  enabled  to 
give  his  entire  attention  to  the  Central  Railroad  contest.  The  rise  in  Terminal 
stock  had  made  money  for  a  number  of  his  friends,  who  were  ready  to  follow 
him  into  new  enterprises.  Through  one  of  them,  Mr.  Isaac  L.  Rice,  who  had 
been  prominently  connected  with  several  important  railroad  negotiations  in 
New  York,  Mr.  Sully  and  Mr.  Emanuel  Lehman  of  New  York,  were  induced  to 
join  this  movement.  This  connection  identified  with  the  Central  movement 
Messrs.  Rice,  Sully  and  Lehman,  who  were  then  leaders  in  the  Terminal  di- 
rectory, and  was  a  step  further  in  the  direction  of  an  alliance  of  the  Southern 
railroads.  Mr.  Hollins  and  his  business  colleagues,  encouraged  by  their  ac- 
cession of  strength,  agreed  to  again  unite  with  Mr.  Calhoun  in  the  eflbrt  to 
control  the  Central  Railroad.  By  the  middle  of  November  a  syndicate  was 
formed  which  stood  ready  to  buy  twenty- five  thousand  shares  of  the  stock  of 
the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company,  which  it  did.  The  burden  of 
making  all  combinations  and  raising  the  money  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
movement,  was  placed  on  Mr.  Calhoun.  He  also  directed  every  step  in  the 
campaign.  Its  result  was  the  election  of  General  Alexander  and  the  board 
selected  by  the  syndicate,  by  a  large  majority  of  entire  number  of  shares  in  the 
company.  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  brother,  John,  became  directors  of  the  com- 
pany, and  shortly  thereafter  Mr.  Calhoun  became  a  director  in  the  Atlanta  and 
West  Point  and  several  other  railroad  companies  in  the  State.  The  financial 
results  of  this  movement  were  to  raise  the  price  of  Central  Railroad  stock 
from  $70  per  share  to  $135  per  share  before  the  contest  was  over.  The  forty 
thousand  shares  purchased  by  the  syndicate  costing  them  and  bringing  to  the 
sellers  of  this  stock,  largely  residents  of  Georgia,  $4,800,000  or  a  net  profit  of 
about  $2,000,000  over  what  their  stock  was  worth  when  the  contest  began. 
The  present  value  of  the  remaining  thirty-five  thousand  shares  is  nearly  twice 
what  it  was  in  1886,  before  the  commencement  of  the  movement  which  has 
thus  enriched  the  people  of  the  State  by  millions  of  dollars. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1887,  Mr.  Calhoun  formed  a  partnership  with  his 
former  partner,  Mr.  A.  C.  King  and  with  Mr.  Jack  J.  Spalding,  under  the  firm 
name  of  Calhoun,  King  &  Spalding.  These  two  last  named  gentlemen  were 
in  partnership  at  the  time  as  the  law  firm  of  King  &  Spalding.  The  firm  of 
Calhoun,  King  &  Spalding  is  located  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  does  a  large  general 
business.  They  are  also  counsel  for  a  number  of  railroads  in  that  State,  and 
are  interested  in  most  of  the  important  railroad  litigation  in  the  courts  of 
Georgia  and  adjoining  States. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  Calhoun's  allies  had  become  securely  seated  in  control  of 
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Hic  Centra!  Railroad,  they  developed  lines  of  policy  and  action  which  he 
deemed  inimical  to  the  great  body  of  stockholders  As  directors  of  the  con- 
pany,  he  and  his  brother  felt  compelled  to  resist  these  measures,  and  did  so 
successfully.  This,  however,  antagonized  the  other  members  of  the  syndicate. 
The  syndicate  having  determined  to  increase  its  holdings  of  Central  Railroad 
stocks  to  forty  thousand  shares.  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  tlie  summer  of  1887,  induced 
Mr.  John  H.  Inman,  Mr.  James  Swann  and  the  strong  banking  house  of  Kcss- 
Icr  &  Company  to  enter  the  syndicate  and  purchase  a  block  of  the  stock.  In 
order  to  capitalize  the  stock  of  the  syndicate,  which  had  increased  greatly  in 
value,  it  was  about  this  time,  determined  to  form  a  stock  company  which 
should  own  this  forty  thousand  shares  of  Central  Railroad  stock,  and  should 
issue  to  the  members  of  the  syndicate  its  own  stocks  and  bonds  in  payment 
therefor.  This  plan  had  been  suggested  by  Mr.  Calhoun  early  in  1887.  but 
was  not  then  acted  on.  It  was  consummated  about  the  ist  of  December,  1887, 
and  a  company  known  as  the  Georgia  Company  became  the  owner  of  the  shares 
of  stock  of  the  Central  Railroad  owned  by  the  syndicate. 

After  the  successful  termination  of  the  Terminal  contest  of  1886  Mr.  Cal- 
houn had  ceased  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  witli  the  policy  of  its 
management.  He  had  foreseen  that  the  purchase  of  the  stock  of  the  Rich- 
mond and  Danville  Railroad  for  so  high  a  price,  would  weaken  the  manage- 
ment paying  it,  while  strengthening  the  selling  party  who  were  its  owners,  and 
L^us  made  a  large  amount  of  money  by  its  sale.  The  accuracy  of  his  judg- 
'  ment  was  entirely  vindicated.  At  the  election  of  the  Terminal  Company,  held 
in  the  fall  of  1887,  it  became  evident  that  the  Richmond  and  Danville  party  of 
1886  had  regained  its  power,  and  those  of  the  Terminal  side  in  18S6,  who  re- 
mained in  office,  did  so  only  by  sufferance.  As  has  been  said,  Mr.  Rice,  Mr. 
Lehman  and  Mr.  Sully,  who  were  of  the  Terminal  party  of  1886,  were  members 
of  the  Georgia  Company.  They  determined  to  make  a  fight  to  recover  their 
lost  supremacy.  In  March,  1888,  securing  the  co-operation  of  Mr.  Hollins 
and  his  immediate  associates  in  the  Georgia  Company,  they  commenced  the 
fight  for  the  control  of  the  Terminal  Company  under  the  leadership  of  a  com- 
mittee of  their  number  known  as  the  "  Clark  Libby  committee."  Mr.  John  H. 
Inman  becoming  shortly  thereafter  president  of  the  Terminal  Company,  these 
gentlemen  continued  fheir  fight,  and  sought  to  defeat  Mr.  Inman's  re-election 
as  president  Mr,  Inman  and  his  principal  opponents  being  thus  members  of 
the  Georgia  Company,  the  antagonism  engendered  by  this  contest,  which  be- 
came very  bitter,  produced  a  breach  between  the  different  members  of  that 
company.  Mr.  Calhoun  and  his  brother  sided  with  Mr.  Inman  and  became  his 
active  supporters.  Much  of  the  work  of  the  campaign  was  done  by  Mr.  Cal- 
houn. Its  result  was  the  overwhelming  victory  of  the  Inman  party.  Mr.  In- 
man being  re-elected  president,  and  Mr.  John  C.  Calhoun  being  elected  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors. 
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The  friction  thus  produced  in  the  Georgia  Company  continued  during  the 
spring  and  summer  of  1888.  It  became  evident  to  Mr.  Calhoun  that  either 
one  party  or  the  other  must  retire  from  the  Georgia  Company.  The  Termi- 
nal Company  had,  early  in  1887,  effected  arrangements  giving  them  control  of 
the  East  Tenessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railway,  and  was  in  full  alliance  with 
that  system.  The  time  seemed  propitious  for  bringing  about  that  alliance  be- 
tween the  railroad  systems  of  the  Southeastern  States  which  he  had  been  la- 
boring to  effect.  To  this  end  he  devised  a  plan  which  would  induce  the  op- 
posing element  in  the  Georgia  Company  to  sell  their  stock,  and  proposed  that 
the  Terminal  Company  should  become  the  purchaser  of  all  the  stock  in  the 
Georgia  Company.  The  Terminal  Company  acceded  to  the  proposition,  and 
the  negotiation  with  the  antagonistic  element  of  the  Georgia  Company  being 
conducted  on  the  lines  mapped  out  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  resulted  in  their  selling 
their  stock.  The  Terminal  Company  then  purchased  the  entire  stock  of  the 
Georgia  Company,  and  the  alliance  of  the  Southeastern  railroad  system  was 
accomplished. 

The  public  who  had  seen  Mr.  Calhoun  successful  in  both  of  the  contests  in 
the  Terminal  Company  and  in  the  Central  Railroad  movement,  and  who  had 
seen  those  who  came  into  power  with  him  first  defeated  in  the  Terminal 
Company,  and  lastly  lose  all  place  in  the  Georgia  Central  system,  were  not 
slow  in  according  to  him  high  praise,  and  in  recognizing  the  important  part  he 
had  played.  The  newspapers  throughout  the  country  complimented  his  work. 
Without  multiplying  quotations  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  called  to  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  leading  financial  paper : 

*'The  honor  of  carrying  through  the  great  deal  by  which  the  Richmond  Terminal  was  ena- 
bled to  purchase  the  Georgia  Central,  is  due  to  Mr.  Pat.  Calhoun.  Mr.  Calhoun  is  a  gentle- 
man of  conciliatory  disposition,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  interests  of  the  South» 
and  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  harmony  between  the  railroads  of  that  section.  He 
is  but  thirty-five  (in  fact  only  thirty-two)  years  of  age,  and  looks  even  younger.  Although  the 
grandson  of  the  great  Calhoun,  his  own  great  ability,  although  obscured  by  an  unusual  degree 
of  modesty,  needs  no  luster  derivable  from  the  name  of  his  illustrious  ancestor,  but  asserts 
itself  most  forcibly  in  meeting  the  many  drafts  which  are  made  upon  it  by  Southern  railroad 
men." 

No  sooner  was  the  accomplishment  of  this  great  movement  announced,  than 
rival  railroads  and  interested  parties  began  a  bitter  war  upon  the  railroad  alli- 
ance. The  Southern  States  were  flooded  with  circulars  denouncing  it  as  a 
gigantic  monopoly,  dangerous  to  the  public  good.  A  rival  railroad,  under  the 
cover  of  certain  minority  stockholders  of  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Geor- 
gia Railway,  began  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  Tennessee  to  drive  the  East 
Tennessee  system  from  this  alliance.  The  Legislatures  of  Georgia,  Alabama 
and  South  Carolina  met  within  a  few  weeks,  and  so  much  had  the  public  mind 
been  agitated  by  all  sorts  of  rumors  and  statements,  proceeding  from  these 
sources,  that  legislation  of  a  most  radical  character  was  introduced  into  each. 


At  this  crisis  Mr.  Calhoun  returned  to  Georgia,  and  as  the  representative  of  the 
allied  roads  asked  to  be  heard  before  the  Legislative  committee,  to  whom  had 
been  referred  the  principal  of  Ihc  measures  pending  before  tlie  Georgia  Leg- 
islature—  namely,  the  Olive  bill,  which  proposed  to  forfeit  the  charters  of  all 
of  the  railroads  which  were  in  the  alliance,  and  confiscate  the  stock  of  all  stock- 
holders who  had  acquiesced  in  its  formation.  In  an  elaborate  and  powerful 
speech  in  which  he  discussed  at  length  the  railroad  problems  of  the  day,  he 
demonstrated  the  illegality  and  impolicy  of  this  hostile  legislation,  and  pointed 
out  how  this  yreat  alliance  of  Southern  roads  would  conduce,  not  only  to 
cheapen  transportation  and  destroy  discrimination  and  diversion  of  commerce 
from  its  natural  channels,  but  to  build  up  and  develop  the  South,  and  attract 
the  freight  and  business  of  the  great  West  to  Southern  parts  and  Southern 
markets,  while  the  uncombined  railroad  systems  tended  to  drain  the  South  and 
debar  her  from  advantageous  commerce  with  the  West  S])eaking  of  the  effect 
of  such  an  alliance  in  cheapening  transportation  and  its  inability  to  increase  the 
cost,  he  said : 

"  This  conitnniition  or  mads,  or  rather,  as  we  should  alwnys  term  it.  this  alliance  beiwrcn 
(he  ronds,  will  be  productive  ol  most  positive  good  to  the  Stale.  It  will  not  destroy,  but  [>ra- 
mole  legitimate  competition.  The  railroad  managers  on  every  one  of  these  propcrlies  vrill  be 
actively  compciiriE  with  each  other  to  give  the  jHiblic  the  best  service.  Ever)'  one  of  these  rail- 
roads will  w.ini  la  m.ike  the  best  possible  showing  to  their  stockholders,  and  the  Terminal 
Company,  inark  you,  is  nothing  but  a  stockholder.  Each  company  will  vie  with  the  other  in 
Ihc  effort  to  put  its  railroad  track  in  the  best  condition ;  each  will  strive  Tor  the  besi  eqoip- 
ment,  the  best  rolling  stock  with  which  to  handle  its  business.  The  reputation  of  every  nil- 
road  madaper  will  depend  upon  ihe  cheapness  with  which  he  conducts  his  business  and  the 
eHiciency  of  the  scn-icc  his  railroad  renders  to  the  public.  Now,  when  you  destroy  the  possi- 
bilin-  of  raising  rates  by  combination,  you  destroy  the  essential  element  of  monopoly  In  rail- 
road alliances.  ,  .  ,  Every  railway  in  this  country  in  some  respects  Is  a  monopoly.  I>ecausc 
it  carries  and  encluslvely  controls  the  largest  pari  of  the  commerce  along  Its  line ;  hut  evtvf 
railroad  combination  lacks  the  essentia!  element  of  a  monopoly,  because  ll  cannot  enhance  the 
price  of  the  service  it  renders.  There,  sir.  Is  the  fundamental  difference  between  the  great 
railroad  alliances  iind  the  trusts  of  to-day,  Analyie  what  monopoly  Is.  It  is  a  gallienng  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  enhanclnE  the  price  of  a  commodity  that  a  man  would  sell.  When 
you  est.i Wished  a  commission,  and  that  lived  the  rates,  you  forced  alliances  among  railroatls, 
for  the  purpose,  not  of  enhancing  the  price,  but  of  decreasing  the  cost.  There  Is  the  differ- 
ence. The  bagging  trust,  for  instance,  is  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  price  of  bagging; 
the  mlroad  combination  is  for  the  purpose  of  lessening  the  cost  of  handling  its  freight.  Look 
at  it.  The  great  railroads  of  this  counlr)'  are  forced  to  recognize  conditions  as  thev  eiisL 
They  see  that  no  longer  can  they  levy  iribulc  upon  the  local  stations.  They  see  that  no  one 
of  them  can  absorb  to  itself  the  business  of  ihe  great  Standard  Oil  Company,  or  of  the  great 
soap  manufacturers,  or  the  great  manufacturers  of  any  other  class.  They  see,  if  they  are  to 
hope  for  profit  in  their  investment  at  all.  that  they  must  do  everj-lhing  possible,  first,  to  de- 
crease the  cost,  and  secondly,  lo  enhance  the  volume  of  business.  These  are  the  two  great 
problems  presented  to  every  thinking  railroad  in.in  in  ihe  countrj' :  '  How  can  I  decrease  the 
cost,  how  can  I  increase  my  business  ? '  " 

He  then  explaine^d  that  the  men  who  controlled  these  roads  had  bought 
tliem  on  their  faith  in  Southern  development,  and  depended  upon  it  for  fame 
and  fortune. 
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Tracing  the  effect  of  this  railroad  alliance  on  that  development,  he  further 

said : 

*•  Take  the  center  of  that  triangle  made  by  Cincinnati,  Cairo  and  Chicago.     The  center  of 

that  triangle  will  be,  in  1890,  very  near  the  center  of  the  population  of  the  Union.  From  it  the 
short  line  to  the  sea  runs  through  Georgia  or  Carolina  soil.  Every  foot  you  advance  further 
west  that  fact  becomes  more  and  more  marked.  When  you  reach  Kansas  City  not  only  is  the 
shortest  line  to  the  sea  through  Georgia,  but  if  you  take  the  prorating  distance  of  our  steam- 
ship company,  which  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  with  all  railroads  with  which  we  connect, 
we  have  absolutely  the  shortest  line  to  New  York  and  Boston.  These  distances  are  \vorthy  of 
note.  I  will  call  your  attention  to  only  one  or  two.  From  St.  Louis  to  New  York  is  1,065 
miles;  to  Brunswick,  888;  to  Savannah,  902.  From  Kansas  City  to  Boston  is  1,513  miles; 
to  Brunswick,  1,171 ;  to  Savannah,  1,185.  ^^^  route  from  St.  Louis  or  Kansas  City  to  Boston, 
by  the  way  of  Savannah  and  the  ocean  steamship,  putting  our  ocean  mileage  as  is  customary 
at  250  miles,  is  seventy-six  miles  shorter  than  the  all  rail  routes,  seventy-eight  miles  in  favor  of 
Savannah.  With  short  lines  from  the  coal  regions  and  the  iron  regions,  and  the  cotton  re- 
gions of  the  Southeast  why  should  we  not  put  our  products  in  the  markets  of  the  Northwest  to 
better  advantage  than  any  other  portion  of  this  country  ? 

*'  When  the  Georgia  Pacific  road  is  completed  to  the  Mississippi,  when,  as  will  be  done  in 
the  very  near  future,  the  Mississippi  River  is  bridged  at  Memphis,  those  great  Southwestern 
systems  of  roads  that  have  been  interested  heretofore  in  carrying  every  particle  of  the  South- 
western freight  around  to  the  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  will  have  a  direct  interest  in  bringing 
all  of  that  freight  through  this  section.  We  have  lines  that  lie  below  the  snow  belt.  We  have 
lines  free  from  the  least  obstructions  winter  and  summer.  We  have  lines  with  less  capitaliza- 
tion. We  have  the  short  lines.  From  Shreveport,  a  common  point  for  the  business  of  Texas, 
to  Savannah  is  895  miles,  to  New  York  1.625  miles.  To  Atlanta  and  the  interior  points  of  the 
Southeast  the  advantage  of  the  South  is  even  more  marked.  Kvery  reason  exists  why  the 
great  Southwestern  and  Southeastern  systems  should  be  worked  in  harmony.  Give  us  the 
great  Southwestern  systems  in  close  relationship  to  the  Southeastern  system,  and  you  create  at 
once  the  short  line  to  El  Paso. 

•*  But  why  should  we  stop  there.  The  dream  of  direct  trade  between  Europe  and  the  South- 
Atlantic  ports  is  not  Utopian.  With  the  short  lines  to  the  Northwest,  with  the  short  lines  to 
the  Southwest,  with  the  vast  natural  resources  of  the  Southeast,  rt^ndering  it  necessarily  the 
center  of  great  industrial  progress,  direct  trade  with  Europe  must  come  in  the  near  future." 

The  speech  attracted  marked  attention  both  in  the  committee  and  from  the 

public.     The  Atlanta  Constitution  in  publishing  it  said  editorially : 

'*  It  is  a  notable  fact  that  while  Mr.  Pat.  Calhoun  was  making  his  speech,  which  we  print 
this  morning,  before  the  railroad  committee  at  Atlanta,  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  was  speak- 
ing before  the  railroad  commission  in  New  York.  Here  were  the  representatives  of  two  of  the 
most  famous  families  in  American  history,  each  speaking  in  his  own  section  on  the  great  in- 
dustrial topic  of  the  day.  Both  agreed  that  the  inevitable  run  of  things  tended  to  the  consoli- 
dation of  separate  railroads  into  great  systems.  We  do  not  believe  the  New  England  Adams 
made  an  abler  speech  than  was  made  by  the  young  representative  of  the  South. 

"  Mr.  Calhoun's  speech  is  especially  significant  in  this  connection  because  he  does  not  ap- 
pear as  the  defender  of  a  railroad  system,  but  representing  the  idea  on  which  the  railroad  was 
organized.  It  was  his  brain  that  first  conceived  the  combination  that  is  under  discussion— his 
earnest  work  that  has  at  all  times  helped  it  forward.  No  man  is  more  capable,  therefore,  of 
speaking  with  intelligence  and  authority  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  combination  in  the  future, 
and  of  the  motive  for  which  it  was  built.  As  a  thoughtful  and  earnest  rt^sume  of  one  of  the 
most  important  discussions  of  the  day,  made  by  a  man  whose  every  ambition  is  to  build  up 
this  section  with  which  his  every  interest  is  identified,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Calhoun  deserves  a 
careful  reading  at  the  hands  of  every  Georgian." 
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As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  the  position,  which  Mr.  Calhoun  holds  with 
his  colleagues  is  one  of  great  influence.  He  is  their  trusted  counsellor.  As 
soon  as  the  alliance  was  perfected  he  was  elected  general  counsel  of  the  Geor- 
gia Company,  and  in  January.  1889.  he  was  elected  the  general  counsel  of 
the  Central  Railroad  and  Banking  Company  of  Georgia. 

As  a  man  Mr.  Calhoun  is  marked  by  strict  integrity,  great  decision  of  char- 
acter and  purpose,  and  by  his  loyalty  to  his  friends.  He  is  a  little  over  six 
feet  in  height.  In  early  youth  he  was  very  slender,  but  his  later  years  have 
made  him  more  robust.  What,  however,  impresses  the  observer  most,  is  the 
striking  intellectuality  of  his  faCe.  His  eyes,  which  are  blue,  arc  extremely 
piercing,  and  especially  in  argument  or  discussion;  he  fixes  his  glance  on 
his  hearer  with  an  intensity  which  seems  to  read  the  inner  workings  of  the 
mind.  He  possesses  a  mind  of  unusual  power.  It  is  characterized  not  merely 
by  the  faculty  of  acute  analysis,  but  by  that  rarer  power,  which  is  the  gift  of 
statesmanship,  the  power  of  synthesis ;  of  devising  new  plans,  developing  origi- 
nal thoughts,  of  perfecting  new  and  complete  systems  of  action.  It  is  at 
once  boldly  original  and  also  conservative  in  its  tendency.  Original  in  its 
conceptions,  but  cautious  and  critical  in  proving  them  before  received  as  truth. 
His  capacity  for  resolving  a  problem  into  its  true  elements,  and  seizing  upon 
the  controlling  feature  of  it.  is  remarkable.  While  cautious  in  determining 
upon  a  line  of  conduct,  when  once  resolved,  his  action  is  marked  by  its  extreme 
rapidity  and  its  great  firmness.  Quick  to  accept  a  suggestion  and  revise  a 
inclusion,  or  abandon  it,  when  its  error  is  demonstrated,  and  according  to  the 
judgment  of  those  in  whom  he  has  confidence,  great  weight,  he  is,  when  con- 
vinced of  the  correctness  of  his  opinions,  fearless  in  their  maintenance. 

Mr.  Calhoun  is  a  great  student,  his  favorite  studies  being  the  law  and  all  sub- 
jects bearing  on  industrial,  social,  economic  and  political  questions.  Prior  to 
the  period  when  his  railroad  interests  demanded  so  much  of  his  time,  he  was  a 
great  reader  on  these  and  kindred  topics,  and  during  this  later  period,  scarcely 
a  day  has  passed  that  he  has  not  either  after  nightfall  or  during  the  day  de- 
voted one  or  two  hours  to  study.  As  a  lawyer,  Mr.  Calhoun  is  widely  read  on 
the  principles  governing  the  different  branches  of  jurisprudence.  He  has 
always  been  noted  for  the  intensity  with  which  he  devotes  himself  to  any  ob- 
ject which  he  is  pursuing,  and  this  characteristic  made  him,  during  the  earlier 
years  of  his  professional  life,  an  arduous  student  of  legal  literature.  His  occu- 
pations during  the  last  few  years  have  led  him  to  give  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  law  of  corf)orations,  while  his  tastes  have  always  made  the  study  of  con- 
stitutional law  his  pleasure.  In  the  two  branches  of  corporation  and  constitu- 
tional law,  his  reading  has  been  varied  and  exhaustive,  and  his  information  is 
thorough  and  exact.  Much  of  the  success  of  his  railroad  achievements  has 
been  due  to  his  superior  knowledge  of  the  law  governing  corporations. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-two,  already  one  of  the  managers  of  the  most  extensive 
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system  of  railroads  in  the  world,  with  splendid  mental  and  physical  gifts,  with 
an  experience  rarely  attained  in  a  long  life,  and  with  his  prime  yet  before  him, 
loving  the  South  with  the  traditional  love  of  his  race,  and  emulous  of  aiding  in 
her  future  prosperity  and  glory,  it  is  not  flattery  to  predict  that  Mr.  Calhoun 
will  prove  one  of  the  leaders  in  her  coming  development,  and  will  in  the  fu- 
ture not  only  contribute  a  large  share  toward  the  shaping  of  her  destinies,  but 
occupy  a  prominent  place  among  her  more  gifted  sons. 


TOMPKINS,  HENRY,  of  Atlanta,  was  born  in  Barbour  county,  Ala.,  in 
1845.  ^^^  ^s  a  son  of  Henry  M.  and  Henrietta  Mabiton  (Bethune)  Tomp- 
kins. His  paternal  ancestors  were  of  English  descent,  and  settled  in  Virginia 
and  afterward  removed  to  South  Carolina  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  in 
which  last  named  State  his  father  was  born  and  for  a  time  practiced  his  pro- 
fession of  law.      His  mother  was  a  native  of  Georgia,  and  of  Scotch  ancestry. 

While  pursuing  his  preparatory  studies  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the 
University  of  South  Carolina,  he  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  Thirty- 
ninth  Alabama  Regiment,  Confederate  Infantry,  then  commanded  by  Colonel 
Henry  D.  Clayton,  afterwards  made  a  major-general,  and  who  is  now  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Alabama.  This  regiment  served  in  the  Western 
Army  under  Generals  Bragg,  Hood,  and  Johnston.  Some  time  after  joining 
this  command  Mr.  Tompkins  was  made  adjutant  of  the  regiment,  and  became 
captain  of  one  of  the  companies  in  that  regiment.  He  was  wounded  three 
times,  the  first  time  at  Chickamauga.  again  upon  the  retreat  of  General  Johns- 
ton below  Dallas.  The  third  wound  was  received  in  the  fights  around  At- 
lanta, and  for  some  months  rendered  him  unfit  for  military  duty,  as  it  was 
through  the  body  and  of  a  very  serious  nature.  Upon  recovery  he  rejoined 
his  command  and  remained  with  it  until  the  surrender  of  General  Johnston's 
army  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  in  May,  1865. 

After  the  war  Mr.  Tompkins  began  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of  D.  M. 
Seals,  at  Clayton,  Ala.,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1866.  He  commenced 
the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Alabama,  removed  to  Memphis,  Tenn.,  where 
he  remained  about  a  year  and  a  half,  when  he  returned  east  to  Savannah,  Ga. 
Here  in  1875  he  was  made  judge  of  the  Superior  Courts  of  the  eastern  judicial 
circuit  of  Georgia.  After  remaining  upon  the  bench  for  more  than  four  years 
he  resigned  and  returned  to  the  practice  of  law.  In  1881  he  was  again  made 
judge  of  the  same  court,  but  resigned  after  one  year's  service. 

In  1883  he  removed  to  Atlanta,  where  he  has  since  been  engaged  in  a 
large  and  lucrative  practice.  About  two  years  ago  he  was  made  general  coun- 
sel of  the  Sheffield  and  Birmingham  Coal,  Iron  and  Railway  Company,  and  in 
January,  1888,  was  made  vice-president  and  general  manager  of  this  company. 
He  is  also  counsel  for  several  other  corporations.  For  about  eighteen  months 
Mr.  Morris  Brandon  has  been  associated  with  him  as  partner  under  the  legal 


firm  name  of  Tompkins  &  Brandon.     In  his  profe^ion  Mr.  Tompkins  has  beea  I 
a  diiigenl  worker,  and  lias  already  gained  an  enviable  position  among  the  lead^fl 

ing  lawyers  at  the  Atlanta  bar. 

He  wns  married  in  February,  1882,  to  Miss  Bessie  Washington,  of  Ten-.] 
nessee,  who  died  in  August.  1887. 

RICHARDS.  ROBERT  H..  son  of  Robert  G.  and  Sarah  (Gilkes)  Richards, 
was  born  in  London.  England,  in  1830,  and  was  of  English  descent,  Hw 
educational  advantages  were  limited,  being  principally  confined  to  a  few  yean 
attendance  In  the  schools  of  his  native  city.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  accom- 
panied his  parents  to  America,  settling  in  Penfield,  Green  county,  Ga.  He  re- 
mained with  his  parents  at  Penfield  about  two  years,  when  he  began  life  for  him- 
self in  New  York  City  as  a  clerk.  There  he  remained  about  two  years,  and  by 
hard  work  succeeded  in  saving  a  small  amount  with  which  he  came  South  and. 
located  in  Athens,  Ga.,  and  for  some  time  thereafter  traveled  throughout  the' 
Southern  States  selling  books.  By  the  most  unremitting  labor  and  rigid  econ- 
omy he  steadily  added  to  his  means,  and  in  1848  had  accumulated  sufficient 
capital  to  embark  in  business.  In  partnership  with  James  McPherson,  under 
the  firm  name  of  James  McPherson  &  Co.,  he  established  the  first  bookstore 
in  Atlanta.  Their  venture  proved  a  success  and  was  continued  for  two  or 
three  years,  when  Mr.  Richards  retired  from  the  firm  and  opened  a  similar 
store  in  La  Grange,  Ga.  In  the  latter  place  Mr.  Richards  continued  the  bi 
ness  alone  with  marked  success  until  the  close  of  the  war.  He  also  again 
caniu  a  partner  of  Mr.  McPherson  in  the  book  business  in  Atlanta  in  1858, 
under  the  original  firm  name,  and  was  thus  associated  with  him  when  the  city 
was  captured  by  the  Federal  forces. 

Although  he  carried  on  business  in  Atlanta  several  years  prior  to  the  war,  his 
residence  was  in  La  Grange,  and  there  he  continued  to  reside  until  the  spring 
of  1867,  when  he  moved  to  Kiioxville.  Tenn.,  and  established  the  East  Tennes- 
see Book  House,  wiih  which  he  was  connected  for  some  three  years.  While 
residing  in  Knoxville  Mr.  Richards,  fully  convinced  of  the  future  development 
of  the  railroad  interest  of  the  South,  purchased  a  large  amount  of  the  stock 
of  the  East  Tennesse,  Virginia  and  Gcirgia  Railroad,  which  was  then  selling 
less  than  one-third  of  its  jiar  value.  This  proved  in  a  few  years  to  be  a  most 
fortunate  investment,  and  was  die  main  starting  point  of  the  large  fortune  he 
subsequently  accumulated. 

In  1S65  with  General  Alfred  Austell  and  others  Mr.' Richards  aided  in  the 
organization  of  tlie  Atlanta  National  Bank,  and  his  career  in  connection  with 
that  institution  made  him  best  known  to  the  people  of  this  community.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  stockholders,  and  from  its  organization  prominently 
associated  with  the  directorate.  He  was  several  times  vice-president  of  the 
bank  and  resigned  his  last  time  as  such  officer  in  July,  1888,  but  was  a  director 
and  stockholder  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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In  1872  Mr.  Richards  removed  to  Atlanta,  where  he  at  that  time  selected 
his  permanent  residence,  and  here  about  four  years  ago  he  erected  on  Peach- 
tree  street  one  of  the  finest  private  residences  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Richards's  connection  with  the  banking  interests  of  the  city  did  not  ab- 
sorb all  of  his  business  energies.  He  held  important  interests  in  a  number  of 
successful  corporations.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  director  in  the  Ex* 
position  Cotton  Mills,  the  Atlanta  Home  Insurance  Company,  the  Atlanta 
Guano  Company,  the  Clifton  Phosphate  Company,  the  Eagle  and  Phenix 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Columbus,  and  the  East  Tennessee,  Virginia  and 
Georgia  Railroad  Company.  He  was  also  president  of  the  Kenesaw  Flouring 
Mills  at  Marietta,  and  a  large  stockholder  in  the  John  P.  King  Factory  at 
Augusta. 

Perhaps  his  most  fortunate  single  business  operation  was  in  connection  with 
the  Elast  Tennessee,  Virginia  and  Georgia  Railroad.  With  General  Austell  and 
others  he  purchased  a  large  amount  of  stock  in  this  road,  and  when  the  great 
railroad  boom  occurred  about  eight  years  ago  it  is  said  he  realized  a  profit  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

As  a  business  man  Mr.  Richards  was  cautious,  yet  he  had  the  boldness  of 
his  convictions,  and  when  he  became  fully  determined  upon  a  plan  of  action  he 
was  not  easily  turned  aside  by  obstacles.  He  acted  almost  entirely  upon  his 
own  judgment,  and  that  judgment  in  business  matters  was  almost  always  right. 
He  was  a  keen  judge  of  human  nature,  gave  his  confidence  to  few,  but  those 
he  trusted  he  had  the  most  implicit  faith  in.  He  was  quiet  in  manner  and  the 
most  unobtrusive  and  unostentatious  of  men.  He  disliked  publicity  of  any 
kind.  Political  life  and  public  station  had  no  charm  for  him,  and  he  strenuously 
avoided  assuming  any  position  which  would  bring  him  into  public  view.  He 
was  thoroughly  honest  in  his  business  matters,  and  was  implicitly  trusted  by  all 
who  had  business  relations  with  him.  He  was  one  of  the  most  industrious  of 
men,  and  few  more  unreservedly  gave  themselves  up  so  persistently  to  business 
•duties.  Methodical  in  his  methods,  he  kept  constantly  before  him  the  whole 
range  of  his  business  affairs,  and  gave  to  every  detail  the  most  systematic  care. 
Starting  a  poor  boy  in  the  race  of  life,  and  laying  down  his  burden  in  the  com- 
paratively early  evening  of  life,  he  has  left  behind  him  the  record  of  one  of  the 
most  successful  business  careers  in  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  what  is  better  still, 
a  record  of  unblemi.shed  business  honor. 

Mr.  Richards  enjoyed  through  life  more  than  a  fair  degree  of  good  health, 
and  when  last  summer  he  started  with  his  wife  on  his  annual  vacation,  there 
was  nothing  to  indicate  but  that  there  were  many  years  of  active  usefulness  be- 
fore him.  But  toward  the  end  of  his  journey  and  when  he  was  thinking  of  his 
speedy  return  home  he  began  to  feel  unwell,  and  while  at  Ashville,  N.  C,  he 
was  stricken  with  an  affection  of  the  heart,  and  died  on  Sunday,  September  16, 
j888.     His  death  was  most  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  produced  widespread 


feelings  of  sorrow  in  the  city  of  his  home.  For  many  years  he  had  held  a 
position  of  commandinjj  commercial  influence  in  Atlanta,  and  those  who  had 
been  nearest  lo  him  knew  how  severe  was  his  loss.  The  bank  over  which  he 
had  so  long  presided,  passed  resolutions  to  his  unswerving  fidelity  to  its  inter- 
ests, while  in  commercial  circles  throughout  the  city  his  death  was  regarded 
as  a  severe  calamity.  But  it  was  in  his  home  circle  where  he  will  be  most 
mourned.  It  was  here  he  was  only  known  as  the  loving  husband,  ever  kind 
and  affectionate.  True  to  his  friends  and  to  cVery  obligation  he  assumed,  he 
has  left  behind  the  memory  of  an  honest,  courageous  man.  Mr.  Richards  was 
mariied  in  1853  to  Mis^  Josephine  A.  Rankin,  of  La  Grange,  Ga.,  who  still  sur- 
vives her  husband.  ■ 

STRONG,  Judge  C.  H.  Perhaps  no  man  in  Fulton  county  is  better  or  more 
favorably  known  than  the  subject  of  tiiis  sketch,  and  while  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  the  writer  to  give  him  undue  praise,  there  are  certain  marked  ele- 
ments of  his  character  which  give  him  prominence  and  individuality.  Just  to 
everybody,  generous  to  his  friends,  he  has  built  for  himself  a  following  which 
few  men  enjoy  in  any  community. 

C.  H.  Strong,  or  Judge,  ashe  is  now  called,  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  Atlanta's 
present  men  of  note.  For  thirty-eight  years  he  has  been  identified  with  the 
county  and  city,  and  though  sixty  years  of  age,  he  is  still  a  man  of  wonderful 
activity.  Massive  in  frame,  tall  in  stature,  he  presents  a  magnificent  persone{, 
a  veritable  Jean  Valjean.  He  was  born  in  Gwinnett  county,  Ga.,  July  I,  1828. 
His  father,  Noah  Strong,  removed  from  his  birthplace,  Durham,  Conn.,  in  t820, 
living  in  Gwinnett  until  1835,  when  he  removed  to  Gumming,  Ga.,  coming  to 
Atlanta  in  1850.  when  his  son,  C.  H.  Strong,  had  just  reached  his  majority. 

The  Strongs,  as  a  family,  are  perhaps  the  most  thoroughly  representative 
one  in  America;  the  family  history  published  in  1874,  containing  a  list  of  di- 
rect descendents,  out  on  both  lines  of  the  original  family  tree  to  cousins  eight 
times  removed,  or  back  through  the  seventh  generation.  This  family  history 
is  published  in  two  large  volumes  of  nine  hundred  pages  each,  and  contains 
twenty- seven  tliousand  names.  It  was  published  by  Professor  Dwight,  the  well- 
known  educator,  brother  to  the  Dwight  of  Columbia  Law  School,  and  cousin 
to  Theodore  Dwight.  president  of  Yale  College. 

The  Strong  family  has  been  one  of  the  largest  and  best  of  the  original  fami- 
lies of  New  England.  In  its  widely  ramified  history  we  have  a  picture  on  a 
broad  scale  of  men  founding  families  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  turning  them  to 
His  service  from  generation  to  generation,  according  to  the  best  typical  forms- 
in  church  or  State  of  our  ever  expanding  home  growth.  They  have  ever  been 
among  the  foremost  in  the  land  to  found  and  to  favor  those  great  bulwarks  of 
our  civilization,  the  church  and  the  school.  Many  have  been  the  towns,  the 
territories  and  the  States  into  whose  initial  forms  and  processes  of  establish- 
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ment  they  have  poured  the  full  currents  of  their  life  and  strength.  Few  fami- 
ilies  have  had  more  educated  and  professional  men  among  them,  scholars,  phy- 
sicians, lawyers,    teachers,  preachers,  judges,  senators  and  military  officers. 

The  Strong  family  of  England  was  originally  located  in  the  county  of  Shrop- 
shire. One  of  the  family  married  an  heiress  of  Griffith,  of  the  county  of  Caer- 
narvon, Wales,  and  went  thither  to  reside  in  1545.  Richard  Strong  was  of  this 
branch  of  the  family,  and  was  born  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon  in  1561.  In 
1590  he  removed  to  Taunton,  Somersetshire,  England,  where  he  died  in  1613, 
leaving  a  son,  John,  then  eight  years  of  age,  and  a  daughter  Eleanor.  The 
name  is  stated  in  one  record,  on  what  authority  the  writer  knows  not,  to  have 
been  originally  McStrachen,  and  to  have  gone  through  the  following  changes: 
McStrachen,  Strachen,  Strochn,  Strong.  Joha  Strong  was  born  in  Taunton, 
England,  in  1605,  whence  he  removed  to  London  and  afterwards  to  Plymouth. 
Having  strong  Puritan  sympathies  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  for  the  new  world 
March  20,  1630,  in  company  with  one  hundred  and  forty  persons,  and  among 
them  Rev.  Messrs.  John  Warham  and  John  Maverick  and  Messrs.  John  Mason 
and  Roger  Clapp,  in  the  ship  Mary  and  John  (Captain  Squeb),  and  arrived  at 
Nantasket,  Mass.,  (Hull)  about  twelve  miles  southeast  from  Boston,  after  a  pas- 
sage of  more  than  seventy  days  in  length,  on  Sunday,  May  30,  1630. 

The  original  destination  of  the  vessel  was  Charles  River,  but  an  unfortu- 
nate misunderstanding,  which  arose  between  the  captain  and  the  passengers, 
resulted  in  their  being  put  summarily  ashore  by  him  at  Nantasket.  After 
searching  for  a  few  days  for  a  good  place  in  which  to  settle  and  make  homes 
for  themselves,  they  decided  upon  the  spot,  which  they  called  Dorchester,  in 
memory  of  the  endeared  home  in  England,  which  many  of  them  had  left,  and 
especially  of  its  revered  pastor.  Rev.  John  White,  "  the  great  patron  of  New 
England  emigration,"  who  had  especially  encouraged  them  to  come  hither. 

The  grandfather  of  Elder  John  Strong  was,  as  tradition  informs  us,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic,  and  lived  to  a  great  age.  The  Strong  family  has  borne  out  re- 
markably in  its  earlier  generations  in  this  country,  at  any  rate  the  historical 
genuineness  of  its  name  in  its  widespread  characteristics  of  physical  vigor  and 
longevity,  and  the  large  size  of  very  many  of  its  numerous  households.  There 
are  a  few  families  of  Strongs  in  the  land,  some  half  a  dozen  only,  so  far  as  the 
author  has  been  able  to  find,  that  are  not  descended  from  Elder  John  Strong. 
The  special  homes  of  the  family  in  this  country,  its  centers  of  largest  growth 
and  strength,  have  been  Windsor,  Northampton,  Coventry,  Lebanon,  Wood- 
bury, Colchester,  Durham  and  Chatham,  all  but  Northampton  in  Connecticut, 
and  in  New  York,  Setauket,  L.  I.,  Blooming  Grove,  in  Orange  county,  Dur- 
ham and  Windham  in  Greene  county.  Lansing  in  Tompkins  county,  and  Hunts- 
burgh,  O. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Strongs  for  numbers — two-thirds  nearly  of  all  that 
the  author  has  been  able  to  trace — have  been  the  descendants  of  three  out  of 


sixteen  of  the  eighteen  children  of  Elder  John  Strong,  who  lived  to  es 
families  of  their  own:  Thomas.  Judediah  and  Ebenezer  Strong. 

Among  the  most  frequent  names  to  be  found  among  the  Strongs,  next  to 
John,  William  and  Henry,  those  universal  favorites,  are  the  scriptural  names 
Joseph,  Elijah,  Samuel.  Nathan,  David,  Jonathan  and  Daniel,  and  especially 
Benajah.  Phineas,  Sclah  and  Salmon.  The  more  odd  and  uncouth  any  name 
was.  the  more  likely  was  it.  when  once  worn  by  an  honored  bearer  of  it.  to  be 
perpetuated  from  one  generation  to  another.  ^_ 

Among  the  governors,  soldiers,  statesmen,  scientists,  etc..  of  America,  tlli^| 
Strongs  held  many  prominent  people.  They  have  been  prominent  in  Yal^ 
Harvard.  Columbia,  and  other  colleges,  while  from  California  to  Maine  they 
have  been  among  the  rulers  of  Slates,  in  Congress,  in  the  army  and  in  the  halls 
of  legislation.  They  have  been  among  the  noted  authors  of  the  country,  also 
ministers  to  foreign  lands,  cabinet  officers  and  generals  of  the  army. 

Shall,  then,  mineralogists  like  Dana,  one  of  them  be  commended  for  spend- 
ing years  of  laborious  exploration  among  corals  and  minerals  ;  or  distinguished 
botanists,  for  searching  everywhere,  far  and  near,  for  long  periods  of  time,  for 
plants,  and  trees,  and  flowers  that  have  escaped  others'  notice ;  or  naturalists, 
likt;  Agassiz,  for  devoting  a  lifetime  to  the  study  of  the  forms  and  habits  of 
fishes,  and  even  of  the  difterences  of  their  scales ;  or  practical  astronomers,  for 
watching  the  skies  by  night,  from  youth  lo  old  age,  to  make  observations, 
which  need  much  repeating  and  comparing  and  studying  afterwards,  to  yield 
any  result,  and  that  often  of  but  little  actual  value  even  for  ideal  uses  ;  and  yet 
he,  who  gives  a  few  happy  years  of  earnest  inquiry  into  the  origin,  progress 
and  issues  of  the  lives  of  those  for  whom  all  plants  and  rocks  and  hills  and  seas 
and  skies  and  stars  were  made,  and  especially  in  respect  to  a  race,  the  most 
conspicuous  of  all  that  have  yet  appeared  upon  the  earth,  for  its  high  moral 
characteristics  and  experiences,  be  asked,  with  a  leer,  or  rather  with  a  sneer, 
"  To  what  purpose  is  this  waste  ?" 

The  friends  of  the  Georgia  Strongs  will  value  the  above  family  history,  and 
Judge  C.  H.  Strong's  Atlanta  admirers  will  hold  him  in  still  stronger  affection 
by  knowing  that  he  comes  from  such  a  long  line  of  distinguished  antecedents. 

Following  is  something  of  the  works  of  the  subject  of  this  sketch  :  In  1853 
the  county  of  Fulton  was  constituted  from  the  county  of  De  Kalb.  and  in  Jan- 
uary, 1 854,  our  subject  was  elected  with  Judge  Walker  and  Judge  Donohue  to 
fill  the  number  requisite  to  complete  the  Inferior  Court,  Judge  Terry  and 
Judge  Hayden  having  belonged  to  the  old  court  in  De  Kalb,  It  was  to  this 
court  of  the  new  county  that  the  care  and  construction  of  the  court-house,  jail, 
and  public  highways,  the  levy  of  taxes,  etc.,  was  delegated.  It  also  ratified 
the  agreement  of  the  act  incorporating  the  new  county  with  the  city  council  of 
Atlanta  for  tiie  use  and  joint  occupancy  of  the  old  city  hall,  which  lasted  up  to 
five  years  ago  from  the  date  of  this  sketch  in  1888,  when  the  county  moved 
into  its  own  court-house.      The  work  of  this  first  court  is  still  felt  in  Atlanta 
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and  Fulton  county,  and  much  of  their  sagacious  labor  will  be  remembered  and 
Tcnown  as  valuable,  for  many  decades.  The  sound  business  principles  on  which 
it  was  founded  have  been  always  successful,  with  always  good  credit  and  im- 
proving tendency.  This  court  had  also  jurisdiction  in  civil  suits  at  law,  and 
in  that  early  day  of  its  existence  would  last  from  a  week  to  ten  days  at  a 
session. 

In  1855  Judge  Strong  was  elected  to  the  city  council,  and  again  in  1856, 
becoming  mayor /r^  tern.,  by  the  action  of  the  board  this  latter  y?ar.  In  1857 
he  was  elected  city  treasurer,  and  after  his  term  of  office  expired  engaged  act- 
ively in  commercial  pursuits  until  1873.  When  Mr.  Anthony  Murphy  retired 
from  the  board  of  city  water  commissioners  in  1873,  Judge  Strong  was  elected 
by  the  city  council  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  remained  in  office  three  years.  He 
was  not  a  candidate  for  office  again  until  1881,  when,  at  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  his  friends,  he  consented  to  make  the  race  for  clerk  of  the  Superior 
Court,  which  important  public  trust  he  still  holds,  having,  it  is  said,  the  most 
thoroughly  systematized  clerk's  office  in  Georgia.  He  has  a  corps  of  ten  as- 
sistants, who  are  known  among  the  legal  fraternity  and  courts  as  zealous  work- 
ers and  faithful  aids.  Judge  Strong  has  mad^  marked  improvements  in  the 
management  of  the  office,  until,  as  already  stated,  it  is  known  as  one  of  the  fin- 
est in  the  land,  and  everything  is  done   under  his  direct  personal  supervision. 

Going  back  to  the  time  when  Judge  Strong  was  connected  with  the  city 
council  of  Atlanta,  in  1855,  *t  's  well  to  note  that  the  work  commenced  then 
has  proven  the  most  lasting  and  beneficial  in  the  city's  history.  The  organi- 
zation of  the  gas  light  company,  as  the  city's  property,  has  developed  into  one 
of  the  most  valuable  enterprises  known  in  a  Southern  city's  history.  It  has 
proved  to  be  the  greatest  basis  for  advantageous  trades  for  the  city,  such  as 
establishing  city  schools,  making  loans,  etc.,  that  could  be  imagined,  and  much 
of  Atlanta's  prosperity  to-day  is  due  to  the  business  sagacity  of  Judge  Strong 
and  his  associates.  Of  course,  like  every  other  aggressive  measure,  this  was 
opposed  by  many  conservative  people,  who  raised  the  strongest  objections  to 
the  enterprise.  How  well  they  foresaw  the  benefit,  however,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  discuss  further. 


LOCHRANE,  Hon.  OSBORNE  A.,  late  chief  justice,  and  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  citizens  of  Georgia,  was  born  in  Ireland,  on  August  22,  1829, 
and  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Edward  Lochrane,  of  Middleton,  county  Armagh.  Dr. 
Lochrane  was  a  man  learned  in  the  profession  of  medicine,  loved  by  all  classes 
for  his  kindness  of  heart,  and  his  society  sought  by  the  highest  on  account  of 
his  intellectual  culture  and  extensive  literary  acquirements.  He  was  as  fond 
as  he  was  full  of  anecdote,  the  life  .of  every  company  in  which  his  genial  humor 
was  displayed.  His  opinions,  too,  were  widely  respected  on  account  of  his 
reading  and  information.      His  brother,   Ferdinand   Lochrane,  esq.,  J.   P.,  is 
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manager  of  the  Ulster  Bank  of  Ireland,  city  of  Dublin,  a  man  of  fortune  a 

position. 

The  subject  of  this  sketch  himself,  had,  at  a  very  early  period,  the  advan- 
tages of  a  finished  education.  He  was  a  good  classical  scholar,  had  read  largely 
works  of  poetry  and  romance,  and  was  full  of  information  from  the  best  authors 
before  he  came  to  this  country.  When  he  had  passed  his  seventeenth  year, 
although  his  life  had  been  one  of  every  comfort,  and  even  ease  and  refinement. 
he  found  himselfenvironed  by  circumstances  such  as  any  ambitious  boy  might 
have  rebelled  against.  Ireland  was  at  that  time  was  repressed  by  the  weight 
of  a  heavy  hand ;  the  line  of  promotion  for  her  ambitious  youth  obstructed  in 
every  quarter :  the  avenues  of  official  advancement  and  even  of  private  fortune 
hedged  in  and  curtailed  by  a  thousand  petty  exactions  such  as  tended  to  crush 
and  make  almost  impossible  all  hope  of  gaining  fame  and  fortune  as  the  result 
of  honest  toil.  Loving  his  native  land  with  all  the  fervor  of  a  loving  nature, 
he  saw  with  sorrow  her  pitiable  and  apparently  hopeless  condition,  and  with  a 
brave  spirit  he  deliberately  determined  to  seek  his  fortune  in  a  foreign  land, 
and  to  work  out  such  a  destiny  as  he  might  be  able,  by  his  own  unaided  labors, 
to  wring  from  the  slow  admiration  and  reluctant  sympathy  of  alien  strangers. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  left  his  home  and  came  to  America,  and  as  a 
fclerk  in  a  drug  store  at  Athens  modestly  commenced  his  labors  in  the  new 
world.  He  came  well  equipped  to  make  the  struggle  for  tlic  place  he  was  des- 
tined to  bold  among  the  most  illustrious  sons  of  his  adopted  State,  Those 
who  surrounded  him  at  this  period  remember  him  as  a  young  man  evidently 
tenderly  nurtured,  e.xhibitirtg  the  nioiit  polished  address,  and  possessed  of  great 
courtesy  and  refinement  of  manner.  They  readily  preceived.  from  the  accur- 
acy of  his  diction,  that  he  had  scholarship ;  that  he  was  always  dressed  neatly 
and  that  he  bore  about  him  an  air  of  good  breeding.  Although  he  mingled 
little  with  the  people,  and  was  constantly  reading  or  writing  while  not  em- 
ployed in  the  store,  and  in  no  way  courted  public  attention,  it  was  natural 
that  people  should  become  interested  in  him.  At  length  it  was  ascertained  by 
those  who  had  now  become  his  friends  that  young  Lochrane  secretly  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  leisure  moments  to  prose  and  poetic  writing.  A  few 
fragments  of  this  early  work  have  been  accidentally  preserved,  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  they  betray  an  imagination  tropical  in  its  luxuriance,  and 
bear  the  marks  of  refined  taste  and  cultured  thought.  Not  only  In  prose,  but 
in  poetry  as  well,  did  he  at  this  early  period  train  his  thoughts  to  beauty  of 
expression.  Indeed  he  was  a  casual  contributor  to  the  columns  of  the  press, 
and  under  anonymous  signatures  many  a  little  gem  of  fancy  dropped  into  the 
abyss  of  literature  to  be  lost,  save  in  the  way  of  making  room  for  the  develop- 
ment of  its  author's  deeper  stores  of  mental  wealth  and  power. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  young  men  of  the  University  of  Georgia  took  a 
fancy  to  the  well  informed  and  brilliant  young  Irishman,  and  his  election  as  an 
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honorary  member  of  the  Phi  Kappa  Society  followed  as  a  substantial  mark  of 
their  regard.  This  was  followed  by  his  being  selected  the  anniversary  orator 
of  a  temperance  society,  on  which  occasion  he  first  exhibited  his  wonderful 
talent  for  public  speaking.  This  speech  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  turning 
point  of  his  career.  In  the  audience  sat  Judge  Lumpkin,  then  chief  justice  of 
the  State — himself  the  greatest  orator  within  its  borders — who  was  so  much 
impressed  with  the  ability  and  eloquence  of  the  young  Irish  orator,  that  his 
congratulations  were  expressed  with  warmth  and  enthusiasm.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  Judge  Lumpkin's  advice  that  Mr.  Lochrane  was  induced  to  study 
law,  and  subsequently  to  obtain  admittance  to  the  bar,  which  he  did  in  Wat- 
kinsville,  Ga.,  at  the  February  term,  1850,  of  the  Superior  Court.  In  the  next 
month,  March,  1850,  he  went  to  Savannah  and  made  a  speech  on  St.  Patrick's 
day.  The  audience  crowded  the  theater  when  he  spoke,  and  his  success  was 
attested  by  the  repeated  cheers  that  rang  through  the  hall.  The  Irish  women 
wanted  to  see  the  youth  who  had  so  painted  the  misfortunes  and  glories  of  his 
country,  and  as  he  threaded  his  way  through  the  crowding  throng  many  a 
smile  and  handshaking  and  some  kisses  were  given  him. 

From  this  hour  young  Lochrane  began  to  be  recognized  as  the  representa- 
tative  Irish  orator  of  the  State.  Coming  to  Macon  to  practice  law,  he  was 
again  the  orator  of  his  countrymen,  and  again  covered  himself  with  newer  and 
fresher  laurels.  It  was  in  Macon,  after  his  successful  exhibition  of  power  as  aq 
orator  that  he  began  in  earnest  the  labors  of  his  profession.  At  the  outset  of 
his  career  he  won  the  favorable  opinion  of  the  bar  and  the  people  as  a  jury 
advocate.  But  this  alone  did  not  satisfy  his  ambition.  What  would  have  been 
to  very  many  young  men  a  success,  to  him  was  only  a  stepping-stone.  He 
began  to  spread  his  practice,  and  being  invited  to  address  his  countrymen  in 
Atlanta,  he  added  strength  to  his  reputation  and  won  additional  plaudits. 

One  of  the  first  cases  in  which  he  gained  great  reputation  was  tried  before 
Chief  Justice  Lumpkins  at  Decatur.  This  case  involved  the  purity  of  the  jury 
hox,  and  Lochrane.  after  presenting  the  law  and  facts,  finally  closed  with  a 
tribute  to  the  trial  by  jury  in  periods  remarkable  for  beauty,  particularly  to  the 
impartiality  which  was  to  characterize  the  juror's  mind,  and  in  tracing  the 
effect  of  an  expressed  opinion  upon  the  judgment  it  influenced.  The  case  was 
reversed  and  the  party  finally  acquitted. 

Another  case  in  his  early  career  which  forcibly  illustrated  not  only  his 
ability  as  a  lawyer,  but  his  sympathy  and  tenderness  of  heart  occurred  ^t 
Macon.  One  day  a  poor  woman,  worn  out  into  shreds  of  life,  sobbing  and  in 
rags  came  before  the  bar.  Young  Lochrane  was  appointed  to  defend  her. 
The  charge  was  vagrancy.  In  a  hurried  consultation,  in  a  few  pitiful  sentences 
the  wretched  woman  told  him  the  tale  of  her  degradation.  It  was  an  old,  old 
^tory,  but  as  the  words,  stinted  and  woe- begone,  came  from  her  tear-daze(l 
heart,  Lochrane  resolved  to  fight  for  her  liberty.     The  evidence  was  conclt}- 


sivc  of  her  guiit.  She  was  a  vagrant,  a  vagabond  on  the  earth.  The  mayor 
and  marshal  of  the  city,  who  were  sworn  as  witnesses,  established  it.  Noth- 
ing apparently  was  left  to  be  done  but  to  write  the  verdict,  when  Mr.  Loch- 
raiie  announced  that  he  proposed  to  argue  the  case.  At  his  announcement 
the  prosecuting  attorney  but  ill  disguised  a  sneer,  and  he  quickly  responded  in 
the  accustomary  set  phrase  that  he  "  would  not  insult  the  intelligence  of  the 
jury  by  uttering  a  word."  When  Mr.  Lochranc  rose,  his  first  words  startled 
jury  and  bystanders,  and  went  far  to  change  the  "  court-house  sentiment." 
■'  This  woman,"  said  he,  in  slow,  repressed  words,  "  js  the  victim  of  crime,  not 
its  perpetrator."  He  paused  a  moment,  while  the  great  meaning  embodied  in 
his  words  seemed  to  settle  down  En  awe  on  the  face  of  the  jurors,  and  added  : 
*■  It  was  you,  jurors,  and  men  like  you  who  committed  the  offense  with  which 
she  stands  charged.  Strong  brutal  men  have  been  assiduously  sowing  seeds 
in  the  yawning  furrows  of  her  heart,  and  here  she  comes  back  to  you  with  the 
inevitable  harvest  of  vagabondism  held  out  to  you  in  her  shrunken  fingers." 
Thus  changing  the  front  of  the  entire  case,  he  adroitly  directed  the  whole  accu- 
sation against  her  betrayer.  Interweavingargumentatively  and  by  way  of  illus- 
tration her  heart  history  into  his  speech,  he  went  on  and  on  until  the  words 
"soiled  dove"  were  uttered  behind  him.  He  instantly  turned  and  replied: 
"  Yes !  Her  innocence  has  been  soiled  by  your  lusts.  You  took  her  from  her 
father's  fireside  ;  you  tore  her  from  a  mother's  caresses  ;  you  made  her  home- 
less, for  you  shut  a  father's  door  upon  her  and  dragged  her  sick  with  shame 
and  trembling  with  horror  of  herself  and  you  from  the  shellerings  of  a  mother's 
prayers  and  blessing.  Vou  have  turned  her  oat  as  a  storm-txaC-cn  dove,  with 
no  home  for  its  broken  wing,  and  to  add  shame  to  your  treachery,  you  will 
brand  felon  on  her  brow  and  hide  your  own  disgrace  within  the  walls  of  a  pen- 
itentiary !"  It  is  useless  to  add  the  jury  acquitted  her  without  leaving  their 
seats,  and  from  the  powerfully  awakened  sympathies  of  the  audience,  a  sum  of 
money  was  raised  on  the  spot  to  furnish  her  with  clothing,  and  to  supply  her 
present  wants. 

In  the  case  of  Conally,  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Lochrane 
achieved  one  of  his  most  remarkable  triumphs  during  his  early  career  at  the 
bar.  Conally  was  an  Irishman,  and  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged  so 
intensely  aroused  the  fury  of  his  countrymen,  that  they  added  two  distinguished 
lawyers  to  the  prosecution.  Public  opinion  was  strong  against  the  accused, 
and  the  prejudice  the  awful  crime  had  engendered  was  bitter.  When  Mr. 
Lochrane  stood  up  to  speak  for  him,  the  jury  turned  away  their  heads.  His 
argument  was  well  put  and  pointed,  but  the  points  only  touched  the  jury  like 
icicles.  The  case  seemed  hopeless.  The  evening  shadows  were  creeping 
down  from  the  walls,  and  ignominious  death  seemed  every  where  to  threaten 
the  accused  Conally.  Suddenly,  as  in  a  gust  of  inspiration,  lifting  him  above 
the  occasion,  he  turned  to  the  heavens  and  painted  the  mother  looking  down. 
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upon  the  scenes  of  the  trial,  and  with  an  invocation  to  her  spirit  brought  her 
down  and  made  her  plead  for  the  life  of  her  husband.  He  turned  and  rebuked 
the  prejudices  around  him.  He  made  her  tell  the  tale  of  the  killing,  and  with 
uplifted  hands  warned  the  jury  against  the  sympathy  all  felt  for  her.  He 
caused  her  voice  to  speak  imploringly  for  the  life  of  her  husband  ;  of  his  former 
kindness ;  of  his  trials  and  cares  of  life  ;  of  the  suddenness  of  his  passion  ;  and 
begged  piteously  for  his  life  as  the  father  of  her  child,  no  words  could  do  this 
appeal  justice.     It  did  not  acquit  Conally,  but  it  saved  his  life. 

These  instances  feebly  illustrate  Judge  Lochrane's  early  and  peculiar 
power  as  an  advocate.  His  devotion  to  his  clients  was  proverbial.  To  elo- 
quent advocacy  he  joined  unquestioned  tact.  With  the  quickness  to  draw  out 
every  shadow  in  the  case  favorable  to  his  client,  yet  all  could  perceive  the 
constant  touches  of  sympathy  he  would  interweave  with  the  facts,  and  those 
who  knew  him  felt  that  out  of  these  straggling  links  hanging  through  the  mass- 
of  testimony,  he  would  construct  and  coil  a  chain  about  the  jury  hard  to  break 
in  its  sympathetic  influence.  His  greatest  strength  lay  in  his  changing  the 
front  of  a  case,  so  as  to  change  the  current  when  it  ran  against  him,  and  when  he 
had  broken  or  turned  the  sharpest  points  of  the  testimony  he  would  melt  away 
the  balance  in  the  heart  of  human  sympathy  ;  for  he  could  paint  anguish  until 
tears  involuntarily  dimmed  the  eye,  if  not  the  judgment,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Revel,  when  he  argued  the  motion  for  a  new  trial,  and  one  of  the  pros- 
ecuting attorneys  shed  tears  over  his  recital  of  the  anguish  and  pain  of  art 
imprisonment  under  a  sentence  of  death. 

Just  as  the  war  opened  the  first  judge  appointed  under  Confederate  author- 
ity was  Lochrane.  On  the  bench  he  developed  great  administrative  ability^ 
He  was  prompt,  quick  and  able,  his  judgments  were  gracefully  delivered,  and 
his  courtesy  to  the  bar  was  uniform  and  liberal.  He  was  never  impatient,  and 
without  much  effort  always  maintained  the  highest  discipline  of  decorum.  As- 
an  instance  of  Judge  Lochrane's  independence  on  the  bench  we  might  add 
that  he  held  the  scales  of  justice  during  the  shock  of  civil  war,  and  maintained 
the  dignity  of  his  position  at  a  time  when  the  state  of  the  country  rendered 
the  administration  of  civil  law  a  work  of  great  difficulty  and  danger.  He  was 
from  principle  warmly  with  the  South  in  the  struggle,  but  he  would  not  allow 
the  law  to  be  trampled  under  foot.  He  enforced  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in 
Georgia  after  the  writ  was  suspended  by  the  Confederate  Congress.  He  de» 
dared  conscription  to  be  unconstitutional,  holding  that  it  was  bad  policy  to- 
make  a  man  a  slave  before  he  was  sent  off  to  fight  for  liberty.  He  held  that 
the  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  made 
under  oath,  before  the  war.  did  not  bind  as  a  declaration  to  become  a  citizert 
of  the  Confederate  States,  but  had  to  be  proven  as  an  intention,  if  such  existed^, 
by  acts  or  declaration  subsequent  to  the  existence  of  the  Confederate  govern- 
ment.     He  held  that  the  ordinance  of  the  secession  convention,  conferring  cit* 
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x^tubip  of  the  State  o^  every  person  residing  in  Georgia,  who  did  not  file  9; 
d^claimer  of  the  qtizepship  conferred  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of 
-the  prdinance  wn  inoperative,  m  the  State  after  the  passage  of  the  ordinance; 
smd  before  the  expiration  of  ttie  sixty  days,  had  herself  entered  into  a  new 
ierm  of  government,  uqitin^  with  the  Confoderaie  States.  He  held  that  r 
Winor,  held  a  prisoqer  by  the  United  Slates  for  exchange  of  prisoners,  wa^ 
Vitbout  the  jurisdictioa  of  a  State  court  to  hear  Ins  case  on  a  writ  of  habeai, 
carpus.  He  held  that  tiadec  t)fe  Confederate  constitution  tiie  State  or  Georgi^ 
ttafl  the  right  to  a  writ  of  powession  against  the  Confederate  States  for  the, 
reotvery  of  State  arm*  loaned  to  the  Confederate  Stales;  and  learning  hi!i_ 
•deci^on  would  be  resisted,  be  telegraphed  to  Governor  Brown  for  means  tq^ 
enforce  his  order.  In  reply  Governor  Brown  telegraphed  him  that  he  woul<l^ 
send  a  ^ousand  men,  if  necessary,  to  cany  his  judgment  into  effect  .  In  Wl 
certain  case  where  psreons  were  reUeved  frpqi  military  s«r(nse  by  pnOinf  to  4 
-substitute,  under  a  law  existing  at  tbp  tifpp,  and  a  sabsequ^nt  law  ext^n^ 
the  time  for  conscripti,  nnder  which  last  law  such  per^pn  fell  upon  tibeir  plef 
that  they  were  ditcfaarged  by  the  6rst  coqtiiict,  Jwlge  Lqqhivne  hdd  Uiat  tfaejr 
Hfere  liable,  as  the  public  exigency  denuded  m9re  npR  in  the  ^d.  "  Na- 
tions." said  he,  "  die  (igfatmg,  i^eyer  by  cqptract." 

These  instances  may  serve  to  show  th»t  Judge  Loc^i^n^  t|s.a  ja4gc,  «^ 
firm  9nd  iaflexible  in  h'-t  opinions,  and  th^  M  uphdf)  jn^^ce  wi^oqt  regard 
to  the  popularity  of  his  deci»ons.  Pefidtqg  the  sessjtMi  of  the  Legislntnre  ^at 
was  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  Judge  Locbraqe's  re-electioo  to  tbe'b^di.  ^ 
case  was  brought  before  him  of  exceeding  delicacy.  A  member  of  the  Legis- 
lature from  the  county  of  Pickens,  Mr.  Aired,  was  voted  out  of  his  seat  on  ac- 
count of  treason.  He  was  arrested  and  confined  in  a  military  prison,  when  he 
appealed  for  his  discharge  on  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  Judge  Lochrane  heard 
the  case,  and  although  his  own  election  came  before  the  same  Legislature  in  a 
few  days,  he  in  effect  reversed  the  decision  by  holding  he  was  not  guilty  of  trea- 
son and  discharging  him  from  custody.  He  also  discharged  from  military 
prison  the  men  who  remained  in  Atlanta  under  the  occupancy  of  General 
Sherman,  upon  the  ground  that  they  had  not  committed  treason  by  remain- 
ing and  working  for  their  bread. 

After  the  war  Judge  Lochrane  resigned  the  bench  and  resumed  the  prac- 
tice of  the  law.  While  thus  employed,  at  the  request  of  the  mayors  of  Macon 
and  Atlanta  he  visited  Washington,  and  took  an  active  part  in  organizing  civil 
government  in  Georgia,  and  in  moderating  the  views  of  President  Johnson  to 
the  Southern  people.  Returning  from  Washington,  Judge  Lochrane,  at  the 
request  of  many  citizens,  made  a  speech  at  Ralston's  Hall — a  speech  remark- 
able for  its  solemn  warnings,  prophetic  of  what  soon  fell  upon  the  South.  The 
re- publication  of  that  speech  at  this  day  would  mark  its  author  as  a  statesman. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  Judge  Lochrane  retired  from  the  criminal  practice 
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and  with  the  experience  and  training  of  the  bench  took  position  among  the 
best  civil  lawyers.  When  the  capitol  was  located  at  Atlanta  he  moved  thither, 
and  in  light  of  results  this  change  was  well  considered.  He  at  once  stepped 
to  the  front  of  a  very  able  bar,  but  at  their  request  soon  assumed  the  duties  of 
judge  of  the  Atlanta  Circuit,  which  position  he  held  but  a  short  time.  Of  his 
ability  as  a  judge  of  this  circuit  we  need  only  remark  that  out  of  sixteen  cases 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  but  one  was  reversed.  On  the  accession  of  Hon. 
John  L.  Hopkins  to  the  bench  Judge  Lochrane  retired,  until  called  to  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Georgia  by  appointment  of  Gov- 
ernor Bullock  in  1868.  In  this  position,  the  most  trying  for  so  young  a  man, 
he  acquitted  himself  with  great  ability,  his  decisions  ranking  with  the  ablest 
delivered  from  that  august  bench.  In  the  argument  of  cases  before  him  it  was 
soon  discovered  that  Chief  Justice  Lochrane  brought  to  the  bench  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Jaw.  His  familiarity  with  the  decisions  was  remarkable,  his 
memory  furnishing  him  with  a  clear  comprehension  of  all  the  principles  pre- 
viously announced  from  the  bench.  He  dissented  but  seldom,  but  his  views 
embodied  in  his  few  dissenting  opinions  are  clearly  and  cogently  stated. 

Judge  Lochrane  as  a  lawyer  was  original  in  his  methods  and  work.  He 
looked  through  cases  with  bold  conception  of  the  inner  history  which  lay  im- 
bedded among  the  facts.  He  cared  nothing  for  beaten  tracks ;  but  as  often  as 
necessary  took  new  lines  of  thought  and  then  dihgently  sought  out  among  the 
authorities  the  law  to  sustain  his  propositions.  While  in  common  with  all 
other  men  he  encountered  failures — it  was  always  after  a  hard  and  costly  bat- 
tle. A  remarkable  fact  in  his  career  was  his  exact  adaptability  and  fitness  for 
every  position,  however  exalted  or  responsible.  Chief  Justice  Bleckley  of  the 
Supreme  Court  once  said  of  him  :  "  Lochrane's  mind  is  a  dual  mind,  one  fancy, 
one  solid,  either  of  which  he  uses  separately  at  pleasure,  or  both  together,  if  he 
chooses  to  do  so." 

Judge  Lochrane,  after  a  few  years  of  laborious  service  as  chief  justice,  re- 
signed his  position  to  return  to  his  private  practice,  and  daily  increased  his 
business  and  reputation,  gathering  in  heavy  fees  and  extending  his  practice 
until  probably  few  lawyers  South  were  better  known  or  had  wider  reputation. 
For  fifteen  years  prior  to  his  death  his  time  was  largely  devoted  to  the  duties 
incident  to  the  position  of  the  general  counsel  of  the  Pulman  Sleeping  Car  Com* 
pany.  The  successful  management  of  the  law  business  of  this  immense  cor- 
poration is  the  most  forcible  compliment  that  could  be  paid  to  the  professional 
ability  of  Judge  Lochrane. 

So  much  for  a  brief  outline  of  the  professional  career  of  Judge  Lochrane. 
For  a  few  moments  let  us  turn  to  the  other  striking  characteristics  of  this  many 
sided  brilliant  man.  Although  he  never  held  a  political  office  he  was  for  many 
years  a  leading  man  in  the  Democratic  ranks.  His  triumphs  on  the  stump 
were  perhaps  among  his  best  efforts.     He  was  full  of  wit  and  humor,  could 
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wield  anecdote  with  immense  effect  and  pour  forth  eloquent  vindications  of  the 
principles  and  eulogies  on  Ihe  candidates  he  advocated.  His  services  were 
perhaps  evoked  as  often  as  ihosc  of  any  public  man,  on  occasions  festive  and 
serious,  and  he  was  always  happy  in  his  responses.  His  facility  and  readiness 
of  speech  was  remarkable,  and  he  spoke  on  sudden  occasions  wiih  all  the  ac- 
curacy of  finished  preparation. 

In  his  prepared  addresses  he  had  no  equal  in  style  in  respect  of  graphic 
word-painting,  beauty,  palhos  and  Irish  imagery,  overflowing  with  flowers  of 
speech.  Nothing  in  Irish  oratory  is  more  simply  beautiful  than  his  speech  de- 
livered at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  University  of  Georgia  in  1879. 
It  was  pronounced,  by  universal  consent,  one  of  the  finest  orations  delivered 
upon  such  an  occasion,  and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  said  of  it,  that  in  certain 
flights  it  surpassed  anything  he  had  ever  heard,  while  General  Toombs  declared 
it  was  full  of  the  genius  of  eloquence  from  beginning  to  end.  Toward  the 
close  of  this  memorable  address  he  gave  utterance  to  the  following  beautiful 
thoughts : 

1  do  not  plead  wilh  you  lo  live  For  wealth  or  station.  The  miisi  unhappy  men  on  this  con- 
tinent arc  those  who  have  sacrificed  most  to  fill  conspicuous  positions.  The  hean-butoingt 
and  envies  of  public  life  are  tos  orien  the  results  of  Bmhition.  Wh.-tt  a  sorrowful  lesson  of  the 
instability  of  human  grandeur  and  ambition  may  be  found  at  the  feet  of  the  weeping  emprets 
at  Chisclhurst.  Just  as  the  star  uf  the  Prince  lm|»riftl  was  rising  to  the  Knitb,  like  a  Huh 
(ram  heaven,  it  fails  to  ihe  ground ;  just  as  he  was  gathering  around  him  the  hopes  of  cinpiK 
e  assegai  uf  the  sava^  huris  him  to  the  dust.  Born  on  the  steps  of  a  throne,  amid  (he  blai- 
g  of  bonfires  and  cungratuUlions  of  kings,  he  fell  in  the  jungles  of  an  African  wilderness, 
a  friend  lo  i-lose  his  eyt^s  ;  born  lu  ri.lf  ..vcr  ihiriy  millions  cf  people,  lie  -v,ii  descried 
by  all  and  went  into  the  chill  of  death  without  the  pressure  of  a  friendly  hand.  Although  roy- 
alty carried  Howers  to  deck  his  bier,  and  princes  were  his  pall-bearers,  and  marshals  knelt  by 
his  cofiin,  and  cabinet  ministers  bowed  their  heads,  and  his  empress  mother  clung  over  him  in 
an  agony  of  grief,  alas  1  the  gliiry  of  his  life  had  passed,  and  out  of  the  mass  of  sorrowing  friends 
his  spirit  floated  away.  leaving  to  earth  but  a  crimson  menior\'.  Life's  teachings  admonish  us 
that  the  pathway  of  ambition  has  many  thorns,  and  the  purest  happiness  oftenest  springs  from 
the  efforts  of  those  who  sow  for  the  harvesting  of  peace  and  joy  at  home. 

And  this  lies  at  your  feet  in  your  own  State,  although  she  has  suffered  by  desolation,  al- 
though millions  of  her  property  has  been  swept  into  ruin,  and  thousands  of  her  bravest  been 
hurried  to  their  graves — although  Georgia  has  been  weakened  and  bled  at  every  pore,  although 
she  has  been  impovenshed  and  dismantled,  although  she  has  been  ridden  through  and  trampled 
over  by  armies,  although  she  has  sten  in  folded  sleep  her  most  gallant  sons,  and  spirit  arms 
reach  to  her  from  the  mound  of  battlefields,  she  still  has  the  softest  skies  and  the  most  genial 
climate,  and  the  richest  lands  and  hiost  inviting  hopes  to  give  to  her  children.  And  this  is  not 
the  hour  to  forget  her.  The  Roman  who  bought  the  land  Hannibal's  tent  was  spread  u))on 
when  his  legions  were  encamped  before  the  very  gates  of  Rome  exhibited  the  spirit  of  confi- 
dence and  pride  of  country  which  distinguishes  a  great  patriot.  Although  disaster  stared  him 
in  the  face,  and  the  bravest  he.irts  were  trembling  at  the  future  destiny  of  their  country  and 
from  the  Pincian  Hill  the  enemy,  like  clouds,  could  be  seen  piled  around,  charged  wilh  the 
thunder  of  death  and  de.solalion.  and  the  earth  was  reeling  with  the  roll  and  tramp  of  armies, 
his  heart  was  untouched  with  fear  of  her  future.  He  knew  that  Rome  would  sunive  the  tem- 
pests uf  ihc  liour.  ;ind  her  future  would   be  r.idianl  with  the   splendid  triumphs  of  an   august 
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prosperity,  and  confident  of  that  future  whose  dawn  be  felt  would  soon  redden  in  the  East,  he 
never  dreamed  of  abandoning  her  fortunes  or  deserting  her  destiny.  This  was  more  than  pa- 
triotism. It  was  the  heroism  of  glor\'.  It  was  sowing  a  rich  heritage  of  example  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber  for  the  emulation  of  the  world. 

One  of  the  mistakes  men  make  is  their  leaning  on  too  sanguine  expectations  without  labor, 
waiting  for  the  honors  to  pursue  them,  scarcely  reaching  out  their  hands  to  gather  the  fortunes 
that  cluster  at  their  feet.     Well  did  one  of  the  old  poets  of  Salamanca  express  the  thought : 

"If  man  come  not  to  gather 

The  roses  where  they  stand, 
They  fade  among  the  foliage — 
ITiey  cannot  seek  his  hand  ;  " 

and  if  you  do  not  come  to  the  honors  of  life,  they  cannot  go  to  you  ;  if  you  do  not  come  to 
gather  the  roses,  they  will  fade  upon  their  stems  and  their  leaves  be  scattered  to  the  ground. 

The  rose  of  fortune  Georgia  holds  out  to  you  is  rich  with  hope  and  sentiment,  and  in  its 
folded  leaves  are  more  honors  for  her  sons  than  there  is  in  the  rose  of  England,  the  lily  of  France 
or  the  nettle-leaf  of  Holstein. 

Then  come  together  in  close  and  solemn  resolve  to  stand  by  her  destiny,  and  soon  the  tide 
will  run  rich  and  riotous  throut^h  the  jewelled  arches  ot  hope,  flushed  with  her  prosj)eriiy  ;  soon 
will  come  into  her  borders  newer  and  stronger  elements  of  wealth  ;  manufactories  will  spring 
from  her  bosom,  and  the  hum  of  industry'  resound  throughout  her  borders  ;  the  glorious  names 
of  her  present  statesmen  will  take  the  places  of  those  who  have  gone  up  higher  into  glor^',  and 
will  still  hold  her  banner  waving  to  the  sky. 

Come,  spirit  of  our  Empire  State — come  from  your  rivers  that  seek  the  sea,  from  the  waves 
that  wash  your  shores  and  run  up  to  kiss  your  sands;  come  tVom  the  air  that  floats  over  your 
mountain  tops  ;  come  from 

"  I^kes  where  the  pearls  lie  hid. 
And  caves  where  the  jjcms  are  sleeping  , 

come,  spirit  of  a  glorious  ancestry,  from  beyond  the  cedars  and  the  stars  ;  come  from  the  his- 
tory that  wraps  you  in  its  robes  of  light,  and  let  me  invoke  the  memories  that  hang  around  you 
like  the  mantle  of  Elijah,  and  will  be  the  ascension  robes  of  your  new  destiny  ;  touch  the  chords 
in  these  young  ht*arls.  these  |)roud  representatives  of  your  future  fame,  that  they  may  rise  in 
the  m.'ijesty  of  their  love  and  clasj)  you  with  a  stronger  and  holier  faith,  and  raise  monuments 
to  your  glor\'  higher  than  the  towers  of  Haalbec.  Let  them  warm  to  the  fires  of  an  inlenser 
love,  and  brighten  with  the  light  of  a  more  resplendent  .t-dory  ;  let  them  swear  around  the  altar 
to  be  still  fonder  and  still  prouder  that  they  are  Georj^ians. 

As  an  adopted  son  w-ho  has  felt  the  sunshine  of  your  skies,  who  has  been  honored  w-ith 
your  citizenship,  and  with  positions  far  beyond  his  merits.  I  vow  to  the  majesty  of  your  glory 
here  in  the  temple  of  your  fame,  and  to  your  spirit  I  would  breathe  out  the  fondest  affection 
and  pour  prayers  upon  your  pathway:  1  would  clothe  you  with  light,  and  bathe  you  in  a  rain 
of  summer  meteors :  I  would  crown  your  head  with  laurels,  and  place  the  palm  of  victory  in 
your  hands;  I  would  lift  every  shadow  from  your  heart  and  make  rejoicing  go  through  your 
valleys  like  a  song. 

Land  of  my  adoption,  where  the  loved  sleep  folded  in  the  embraces  of  your  flowers,  would 
that  to-flav  it  were  mv  destinv  to  increase  the  flood  tide  of  vour  glorv,  as  it  will  be  mine  to  share 
your  fortune ;  for  when  my  few  more  years  tremble  to  their  close  I  would  sleep  beneath  your 
soil,  where  the  drip  of  April  tears  might  fall  upcm  my  grave,  and  the  sunshine  of  your  skies 
would  warm  Southern  flowers  to  blossom  upon  my  breast. 

His  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  of  his  day  could  be  placed 
upon  this  single  speech.  Not  only  were  his  speeches  gems  of  poetry  in  prose, 
but  the  strongest  currents  of  thought  ran  silently  below,  and  the  beauties  every- 
where peeping  forth  were  but  flowers  lifted  up  without  effort  to  the  surface.   His 
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oralorical  style  was  evidently  molded  after  the  great  Irish  orator,  Phillips.  He 
had  all  the  fluency,  the  gl^iw  and  t;lory  of  words,  the  shining  images,  the  quirk 
turns  ani  hi;ated  climaxes  that  marked  that  prince  of  popular  speakers.  He 
could  warm  int^  poetry  of  language  at  a  touch  and  pour  nut  thoughts  like  music 
— thoughts  that  ctrricd  with  them  and  scattered  broadcast  that  singular  power 
that  is  experienced  in  the  trembling  of  fine  muscles  and  the  thrilling  of  delicate 
nerves,  chilling  and  yet  grandly  animating  the  whole  frame.  He  had.  besides 
the  gift  of  conc.-ptioii,  the  other  requisites  of  the  perfect  orator,  that  of  person, 
manner  and  voice.  He  was  large  of  frame,  graceful  and  dignified  in  bearing, 
while  his  voice,  sirong  and  flexible,  gave  him  a  cnatchlcss  power  of  delivery. 
In  social  concourse  Judge  Lochrane  was  full  of  brilliancy.  To  him  nothing 
grew  conimnnpUce,  the  iiimplesi  subject  was  illuminated  with  an  anecdote,  or 
touched  into  beauty  with  some  sentiment.  The  hard  and  harsh  realities  of  life 
grated  singularly  upon  hitn.  No  man  was  by  nature  more  averse  to  human 
misery,  but  instead  of  avoiding  it  he  was  sure  to  allcviate.it  by  a  liberal  charity. 
At  home  he  was  an  object  of  great  and  tender  con%ideralion,  There  was  no 
more  loving  and  tender  husband  or  fithcr  than  tliis  generous,  kind-hearted  man 

Judge  Lochrane  died  in  the  meridian  of  life.  On  June  17,  18S7.  his  spirit 
winged  its  flight  to  the  region  of  eternal  life,  and  the  name  of  this  gifted  man, 
ol  one  crowned  with  all  ihe  fyriices  of  person,  of  intellect,  of  heart  and  of  soul, 
was  transferred  from  the  living  to  the  death  roll  of  Georgia's  illustrious  sons. 
For  several  years  prior  to  Ins  dciiih  he  had  suffered  from  disease  of  the  heart, 
but  when  the  summons  that  cnllcd  him  from  the  abode  nf  men  came  suddenly 
and  without  warning,  he  was  prepared  to  meet  the  great  change.  When  the 
announcement  of  his  death  was  made  to  the  city  of  hts  chosen  home,  and  to 
the  country  he  had  so  worthily  served  the  expressions  of  grief  were  universal. 
sincere  and  profound.  By  personal  calls,  by  letter  and  by  wire  the  sorrowing 
friends  were  made  to  feel  that  tiieir  loss  was  that  of  the  people  everywhere,  and 
that  the  lesson  of  a  worthy  'ife  had  become  the  seed  of  admiration  and  re-^pect 
as  deep  as  it  was  univcr-al.  The  public  press  all  over  the  land,  and  in  the 
home  of  liis  nativity  paid  eloquent  and  extended  tribute  to  his  worth.  The 
Allaiilit  Coiislittitioii  struck  the  keynote  of  the  public  feeling  over  his  loss  when 
it  said  : 

"Judge  Lochrane  gave  a  national  reputation  to  the  Georgia  bar.  As  chief 
justice  of  the  Suprrme  Court  his  decisions  were  marked  by  profound  erudition 
and  commanding  mastery  of  the  subjects  involved,  and  in  style  they  were  singu- 
larly lucid  and  instructive.  All  yesterday  Judge  Lochrane's  death  was  the  talk 
of  every  hour.  It  was  not  confined  to  mansion  or  justice  seat,  but  it  was 
talked  of  in  busy  worksliops,  in  the  rooms  where  the  spindle  and  the  looms 
never  cease,  for  everyone  knew  of  the  genial,  lovable  companionable  gentle- 
man. All  li^id  words  of  kindness  for  the  dead,  sorrow  for  those  bereaved  ; 
and  the  man^'  who  had  in  th^ir  trouble  and  tribulation  felt  the  soft  hand  of  the 
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kind  judge,  went  out  yesterday  to  his  late  home,  and  stood  for  a  moment  silent- 
ly by  his  coffin.  When  you  can  weep  over  a  man,  said  an  old  citizen,  you  can 
put  it  down  that  a  good  man  has  fallen.  Many  a  man  shed  tears  yesterday 
when  he  read  of  Judge  Lochrane's  death.  And  so  it  is  all  over;  forty  years 
have  swung  by  since  the  young  Irishman  landed  at  New  York  and  looked  out 
on  a  new  world  where  he  had  but  few  acquaintances,  and  to-night  the  great 
man  full  of  honors  and  wealth  lies  with  eyes  closed  and  hands  folded,  dead! 
Forty  years  of  rich  and  full  life,  forty  years  of  struggling  and  loving,  and  win- 
ning and  losing,  of  work  that  furrowed  tht-  brow,  of  pleasure  that  lightened  the 
heart,  of  strenuous  endeavor,  of  princely  bonhomie,  forty  years  of  *  the  fever 
called  living,'  and  at  last,  rest.  Forty  years  of  such  joyous  and  brimming  life 
as  it  is  given  few  men  to  live.  All  that  remains  of  the  forty  years  of  con- 
flict and  of  pleasure,  all  worth  counting  in  this  nij^ht  through  which  the  morn- 
ing breaks,  is  that  he  found  in  them  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding,  and 
the  faith  that  can  make  pleasant  even  the  valley  and  the  shadow  of  death." 

Perhaps  no  man  had  more  thorou^^hly  studied  the  mind  and  character  of 
Judge  Lochrane  than  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Hawthorne.  They  had  been  for  years 
the  closest  and  most  loving  of  friends,  and  Dr.  Hawthorwe's  admiration  and 
love  for  his  dead  friend,  coupled  with  his  own  superb  ability  enabled  him  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  character  and  talents  of  the  departed  advocate,  jurist  and 
orator.  Certain  it  is  we  can  find  no  more  fitting  words  to  ch)se  this  sketch  than 
contained  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  funeral  oration  delivered  by  Dr. 
Hawthorne  as  a  tribute  to  his  dead  friend.  He  chose  for  his  test:  **  Thou 
shall  be  missed,  for  thy  seat  shall  be  empty,"  and  in  speaking  over  his  grave 
said  with  trembling  lips: 

•  I  feel  that  I  can  do  more  to-day  than  bury  my  friend.  No  one  in  this  vast  assemblage  of 
his  neighbors  and  countr)'men  will  take  offense  if  I  praise  him.  Like  Caesar,  he  was  ambitious  ; 
but,  unlike  Carsar,  his  ambition  was  lawful,  noble,  unseitish.  He  ro.se  to  places  of  power,  but 
the  man  does  not  live  who  w  ill  say  that  he  ever  used  his  power  to  wrong  and  oppress  a  human 
being.  Like  all  other  mortals,  he  had  his  faults,  but  in  the  presence  of  his  great  virtues  they 
are  almost  forgotten. 

*  He  was  a  friend  to  man. 

Of  soul  sincere — 
In  action  faithful 

And  in  honor  clear.* 

Nature  cast  him  in  the  noblest  mould.  He  had  a  great  mind  and  a  greater  heart.  One 
could  scarcely  look  upon  him  and  not  be  reminded  of  the  words  of  Hamlet :  "  A  combination 
and  a  form  where  every  god  did  seem  to  set  his  seal  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 

We  shall  miss  him  in  the  noble  profession  which  he  adorned  with  his  great  gifts ;  his  rare 
attainments  :  his  manly  bearing,  and  his  unflinching  intigrity.  I  was  in  Montgomery  when  the 
the  news  of  Judge  Lochrane's  death  was  told  to  one  of  the  greatest  of  Alabama's  jurists.  After 
a  moment's  reflection  he  said,  wiih  much  emphasis:  '*  It  is  a  national  calamity." 

One  of  the  distinguished  judges  of  our  own  State,  on  receiving  the  tidings  of  his  death  said: 
•'  Lochrane  belonged  to  that  class  ol  Irishmen  from  which  sprang  such  men  asCurran.  Grattan 
and  O'Connell,  and  under  the  same  circumstances  which  surrounded  those  great  men  he  would 
have  been  the  peer  of  any  of  them.     He  gave  a  national  reputation  to  the  Georgia  bar.     As 
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chief  justice  of  ihe  Supreme  Court  of  ihe  Slate  his  decisions  were  marked  hy  profound  erudi*   I 
tion  and  a  complete  mastery  of  the  questions  involved,"     I   think  that  no  one  competent  U 
judge  of  the  ability  of  the  deceased  will  say  that  these  eulogies  are  extravagant' 

He  was  an  honest  man.  He  never  descended  to  any  of  Those  dexterities  by  which  judges 
and  juries  arc  snmelimes  tnisled.  He  never  won  a  victory  at  the  expense  of  truth  or  rig^hl  » 
honor  or  self-respect. 

He  had  in  a  pre-eminent  degree  the  gift  of  orator)'.  Nature  endowed  him  with  an  imagin 
alion  of  wonderful  fertility.  But  it  was  aiwa)'s  in  complete  subjection  to  his  common  sens 
and  good  taste.  His  flights  were  easy  and  natural  and  graceful.  His  pictures  were  vivid 
without  the  semblance  of  extravagance. 

He  was  deeply  emotional.  There  was  a  tnagaiineof  scnsibilily  within  him.  Without  ilhi 
could  not  hnve  been  ihc  nnlor  he  was.  His  whole  body  sometimes  quivered  wi'h  the  agitation 
of  pent  up  feeling.  But  he  never  lost  control  of  himself  No  interruption  could  confuse  bilR, 
No  impertinent  question  from  a  would  be  disturber  could  check  his  thunder  in  mid-volley  Or 
bre;ik  him  down  in  the  midst  of  splendid  peroration,  or  provoke  him  into  saying  somelhtng  (6  ■ 
cripple  the  force  of  his  argument     He  was  always  master  of  himself  and  of  the  occaMon. 

He  had  a  voice  of  singular  flexibility,  sweetness  and  |Jower,  It  was  responsive  to  every 
shade  of  thought  and  motion— responsive  as  the  thunder  lo  the  lightning,  and  like  the  thunder 
turning  from  sudden  terror  into  the  lingering  musit.  seeming  to  forgcl  its  triumphs  amid  ihc 
stillness  and  tears  of  the  scene  it  disturbed  only  lo  purify  and  bless. 

He  will  be  missed  most  of  all  in  his  own  dear  home.  What  a  man  does  and  is  in  the  circle 
of  his  own  family  is  the  best  test  of  his  character.  A  man  may  l>e  an  angel  before  the  world, 
but  a  tiger  in  the  presence  of  his  wife  and  children.  He  may  have  smiles  for  his  neighbors  and 
only  frowns  for  tht^  memliers  of  his  househuld.  He  that  providelh  not  (or  bis  own  household 
has  denied  'he  fAith,  and  is  worse  than  an  infidel.  The  man  who  is  neglectful  of  his  obligatu 
lo  those  who  dwell  beneath  his  own  roof  cannot  be  trusted  anywhere. 

Give  me  the  man  whose  footfall  on  the  ihreshhold  of  home  is  the  signal  for  joy.  Give 
the  man  who  comes  from  the  cares  of  business  not  to  complain  ol  his  hard  lot,  but  to  pour  the 
oil  of  gladness  into  the  heart  of  his  trusting  wife.  Give  me  the  man  whose  children  believe  they 
have  the  best  father  in  the  world.  Such  a  man  was  O.  A,  Lochrane.  More  than  any  man  I 
ever  knew  he  possessed  those  virtues  which  make  home  a  refuge  from  trouble,  a  habitation  of 
peace  and  pleasure,  and  a  very  gate  of  heaven. 

The  whole  country  will  miss  him.  What  he  thought  of  the  land  of  his  adoption  he  ex- 
pressed in  the  conclusion  of  his  memorable  address  before  the  students  of  our  Slate  university. 

What  his  country  thought  of  him  may  be  known  by  the  magnitude  of  this  assemblage  of 
his  countrymen,  and  by  the  almost  countless  messages  of  sycnpathy  that  have  come  over  the 
wires  from  every  part  of  ihe  continent 

The  sequel  of  his  lite  was  marked  by  that  resignation  of  will,  that  freedom  from  fear,  that 
hope  of  immortality,  which  true  failh  in  Jesus  Christ  never  fails  to  beget 

The  smile  still  lingers  on  his  face  with  which  he  fell  asleep  in  Jesus.  He  felt  that  he  was 
going  to  a  new  home  to  await  the  coming  of  his  family  and  friends.  He  seemed  to  say:  "Tell 
me  not  good  night,  but  on  some  brighter  shore  bid  me  good  morning."  There  is  no  mid-day 
abode  between  this  world  of  sorrow  and  the  land  where  ihere  is  no  night,  for  it  is  written, 
'■  when  we  are  absent  from  the  body  we  are  present  with  the  Lord." 

■'lliE  eye  Ihai  Ihuti  in  Iht  djing  hour 

WUIopcnimlinblui. 
Thi  oeJcome  >duih]  on  ihi  hovenLv  then 

Er  (be  larvwcU  it  hukhcd  on  thu. " 
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In  words  like  these,  full  of  tender  pathos,  this  eloquent  divine  bade  farewell 
to  one  he  loved,  and  in  burning  words  gave  expression  to  the  heartfelt  senti- 
ment of  all  who  knew  the  chivalric,  generous,  kind  hearted  Lochrane.  High 
among  the  most  illustrious  citizens  of  Georgia  will  faithful  history  record  the 
name  of  this  brilliant  orator,  this  honest,  manly  man.  "  With  malice  toward 
none  and  charity  for  all,"  his  light  has  been  extinguished  in  the  abodes  of  men, 
to  shine,  let  us  hope,  more  brilliantly  in  that  eternal  home  not  made  with  hu- 
man hands. 

Judge  Lochrane  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Victoria  La- 
mar, daughter  of  Judge  Henry  Lamar,  of  Macon,  Ga.  They  had  several  chil- 
dren, none  of  whom  attained  maturity.  Judge  Lochrane's  second  wife,  who 
still  survives  her  husband,  was  Miss  Josephine  Freeman,  a  daughter  of  Major 
Joseph  James  Freeman.  Seven  children  were  born  to  them,  of  whom  five  are 
now  living  :  Idoline,  wife  of  William  W.  Austell;  Elgin,  Elma,  wife  of  Dr.  Wil- 
iis  Westmoreland  ;  Lillian  and  Ferdinand. 
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